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PREFACE  BY  THE  FIRST  EDITOR. 


The  Author  had  demgned  these  DiBsertationa*  for  the  public 
view;  and  wrote  themout  aa  theynowappear:  though  it  ia  probabl*. 
that  ifbia  life  had  been  spared,  he  would  have  revised  them,  and  ren- 
dered them  io  some  respects  more  complete.  Some  new  asntiments, 
here  and  there,  might  probably  bave  been  added  ;  and  some  passages 
brightened  with  further  illustrations.  This  may  be  conjectured  Ciom 
brief  hints  or  aentimenta  minuted  down  on  loose  papers,  found  in  tb« 
manuscripts. 

But  those  sentiments  concisely  sketched  out,  which,  it  is  thought, 
the  author  intended  to  enlarge,  and  digest  into  the  body  of  the  work, 
cannot  be  so  ampliited  by  any  other  hand,  as  to  do  justice  to  the 
author  :  it  is  therefore  probably  best  that  nothing  of  this  kind  should 
be  attempted. 

Aa  these  Dissertations  were  more  especially  designed  for  the 
learned  and  inquisitive,  it  is  expected  that  the  judicious  and  candid 
will  not  be  disposed  to  object,  that  the  manner  in  which  these  subject! 
are  treated  is  something  above  the  level  of  common  readers.  For 
though  a  superGcial  way  of  discourse  and  loose  harangues  may  well 
enough  suit  some  subjects,  and  answer  some  valuable  purposes  ;  yet 
other  subjects  demand  more  closeness  and  accuracy.  And  if  an  author 
should  neglect  to  do  justice  to  a  subject,  for  fear  that  the  simpler  sort 
should  not  fully  understand  him,  he  might  expect  to  he  deemed  s 
trifler  by  the  more  intelligent. 

Our  author  had  a  rare  talent  to  penetrate  deep  in  search  of  truth; 
to  take  an  extensive  survey  of  a  subject,  and  look  through  it  into  re> 
mote  consequences.  Hence  many  theorems,  that  appeared  hard 
and  barren  to  others,  were  to  him  pleaxant  and  fruitful  helds,  where 
his  mind  would  expatiate  with  peculiar  ease,  profit  and  entertainment. 
Those  studies,  which  to  some  are  too  fatiguing  to  the  mind,  and 
wearying  to  the  constitution,  were  to  him  but  a  natural  play  of  geniua> 
and  which  his  mind  without  labour  would  freely  and  spontaneously 
perform.  A  close  and  conclusive  way  of  reasoning  upon  a  contro> 
versial  point  was  easy  and  natural  to  him. 

This  may  serve,  it  is  conceived,  to  account  for  his  usual  manner 
of  treating  abstruse  and  controverted  subjects,  which  some  have 
thought  has  been  too  metaphysical.     But  the  truth  is,  that  bis  critical 


Lture  of  his  subject — his  accuracy 
comparing  ideas,  drawing  consC' 
I  absurtlitiea, — naturally  led  him  to 
utb  into  the  form  of  demonstration; 
obtained,  is  the  moat  eligible,  and 
:at  and  noblo  minda.  And  though 
hard  to  keep  pace  with  the  writer^ 
Lbo  ascent  ia  arduous ;  yet  in  gene- 
i  hia  peculiar  love  and  discernment 
to  search  after  it.  Hia  own  ideas 
adera  have  thought  ihem  obscure. 
Newton  and  Locke,  which  appear 
obscure  to  the  iUilerate,  were  clear 
lors,  and  their  learned  readers. 
e  sublime  and  important.  The  end 
the  world,  was  doubtless  worthy  of 
;  excellent  and  glorious  possible. 
a  be  known  bv  alt  the  intelligent 


DISSERTATION 


COHOIRNlNa 


GOD  S  CHIEF  END,  &c. 


INTRODUCTION. 


Containing  Explanations  of  Terms  and  general  Positioni, 

To  avoid  all  confusion  in  our  cnquirieR  concorninp;  the  end 
for  which  God  created  the  world,  a  diHtinction  should  be  ob- 
served between  the  chief  end  for  which  an  agent  |>erforins  any 
work,  and  the  t/Za'ma/e  end.     These  two  phrases  are  not  alwayi 

Erecisely  of  the  same  signification:  and  though  the  c/iiif  end 
e  always  an  ultimate  end,  yet  every  ultimate  end  is  not  ulwayi 
a  chief  end.  A  chief  end  is  opposite  to  an  infurior  end  :  An 
ultimate  end  is  opposite  to  a  subordinate  end. 

A  subordinate  end  is  what  an  asent  aims  at,  not  at  all 
upon  its  own  account,  but  wholly  on  the  account  of  a  further 
end,  of  which  it  is  considered  as  a  means.  Thus  when  a  man 
goes  a  journey  to  obtain  a  medicine  to  restore  his  health, 
3ie  obtaining  of  that  medicine  is  his  subordinate  end ;  liecause 
it  is  not  an  end  that  be  values  at  all  upon  its  own  account ;  but 
wholly  as  a  means  of  a  further  end,  viz.  liis  healtli*  Separate 
the  naedidne  from  that  further  end,  and  it  is  not  at  all  d^ 
sired. 

An  uUmate  end  is  that  which  tlie  agent  seeks  in  what  be 
does  for  his  otm  sake ;  what  he  loves,  values,  and  takes  ple«^ 
sure  in  CO  its  own  account,  and  not  merely  a«  a  means  of  a 
finrtber  end.    As  when  a  man  loves  the  taste  of  some  particular 
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sort  of  Ifuit,  and  is  at  pains  and  cost  to  obtain  It,  for  llie  sake 
of  the  pleaijure  of  that  taste  which  he  values  upon  its  own  ac- 
count, as  he  loves  liis  own  pleasure ;  and  not  merely  for  the 
sake  of  any  other  good  which  he  supposes  lila  enjoying  that 
pleasure  will  be  the  means  of, 

Some  ends  are  subordinate,  not  only  as  they  are  subor- 
dinated lo  an  ultimate  end  ;  but  also  to  another  end  that  is 
itself  but  subordinate.  Yea,  there  may  bo  a  succession  or 
chain  of  many  subordinate  ends,  one  dependent  on  anotlier, 
one  sought  for  another ;  before  you  come  to  any  thing  that 
the  agent  aims  at  and  seeks  for  its  own  sake.  As  when  a  man 
sells  a  garment  to  get  money — to  buy  tools — to  till  his  land — 
to  obtain  a  crop— to  supply  him  with  food — to  gratify  the  ap- 
petite. And  he  seeks  to  gratify  his  appetite  on  its  oum  ac- 
count, as  what  is  grateful  in  itself.  Here  the  end  of  his  sell- 
ing his  garment  to  get  money,  is  only  a  subordinate  end;  and 
it  is  not  only  subordinate  to  the  ultlnuUe  end — gratifying  his  ap- 
petite— but  to  a  nearer  end — buying  husbandry  tools  ;  and  bis 
obtaining  these  is  only  a  subordinate  end,  being  only  for  the 
sake  of  tilling  land.  And  the  tillage  of  land  is  an  end  not 
sought  on  its  own  account,  but  for  the  sake  of  the  crop  lo  be 
produced ;  and  the  crop  produced  is  an  end  sought  only  for 
the  sake  of  making  bread ;  and  bread  issought  fur  the  sake  of 
the  sake  of  gratifying  the  appetite. 

Here  gratifying  the  appetite  is  called  the  ultimate  end  ; 
because  it  is  the  last  in  the  chain  where  a  man's  aim  rests, 
obtaining  in  that  the  thing  finally  aimed  at.  So  whenever  a 
man  comes  lo  that  in  which  his  desire  terminates  and  rests,  it 
being  something  valued  on  its  own  account,  then  he  comes  to 
aa  ultimate  end,  let  the  chain  be  longer  or  shorter;  yea,  if 
there  be  but  one  link  or  one  step  that  he  takes  before  he  comes 
to  this  end.  As  when  a  man  that  loves  honey  puts  it  into  hia 
mouth  for  the  sake  of  the  pleasure  of  the  taste,  without  aim-" 
ing  at  any  thing  further.  So  that  an  end  which  an  agent  has 
in  view,  may  be  both  his  immediate  and  his  ultimate  end ;  his 
next  and  his  last  end.     That  end  which  is  sought  for  the  sakd 

(of  itself,  and  not  for  the  sake  of  a  further  end,  is  an  ultimal^ 
end ;  there  the  aim  of  the  agent  stops  and  rests.  f 

A  thing  sought  tninj  have  the  nature  of  an  ullimiite,  and 
also  of  a  subordinate  end;  as  it  may  bo  sought  partly  on  its 
own  account,  and  partly  for  the  sake  of  a  further  end.  Thus 
B  man,  in  what  he  does,  may  seek  the  love  and  respect  of  a 
particular  person,  partly  on  its  own  account,  because  it  is  in 
itself  agreeable  to  men  to  be  the  objects  of  others'  et^lecm 
and  love;  and  |)art1y  because  he  hopes,  through  the  friend* 
ship  of  that  person,  to  have  his  assistance  in  olher  aflairs ;  and 
to  be  put  under  advantage  for  obtaining  further  cnd». 
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A  <^ief  end,  which  is  oppoute  to  an  inferior  end,  is  some- 
thing diverse  from  an  ujtimate.end ;  it  is  most  valued,  and  JtliGic^ 
fore  most  sou^MfiUy  tEe  agent  in  what  be  does.  It  is  evi- 
dent thai  to  be  an  end  more  valued  than  another  end,  is  not  ex- 
actly the  same  thin^  as  to  Be  an  end_valuedjjltima(e2{f,  or  for  iti 
own  sake.     This  will  appear,  if  it  be  considered. 

1.  That  two  different  ends  may  be  both  ultimate,  and  yet 
not  be  chief  ends.  They  may  be  both  valued  ^or  their  own 
sake,  and  both  sought  in  the  same  work  or  acts ;  and  yet  one 
valued  more  highly,  and  sought  more  than  another.  Thus  a 
man  may  go  a  journey  to  obtain  two  different  bene6ts  or  en- 
joyments, both  which  may  be  agreeable  to  him  in  thetiueloea 
considered ;  and  yet  one  may  Be  much  more  agreeable  than 
the  other ;  and  so  be  what  he  sets  his  heart  chiefly  upon.  Thus 
a  man  may  go  a  journey,  partly  to  obtain  the  possession  and 
enjoyment  of  a  bride  that  is  very  dear  to  him ;  end  partly  to 
gratify  his  curiosity  in  looking  m  a  telescope,  or  some  new- 
mvented  and  extraordinary  optic  glass ;  ana  the  one  not  pro- 

Iperly  subordinate  to  the  otneF;  and  therefore  hoth  may  be 
ultimate  ends.  But  yet  obtaining  his  beloved  bride  may  be 
hiS^^ii^  end ;  and  the  benefit  of  the  optic  glass  his  inferior 
end. 

3.  An  ultimate  end  is  not  always  the  chief  end,  because 
some  tubordinale  ends  may  be  more  valued  and  sought  afler 
than  some  ultimate  ends.  Thus  for  instance,  a  man  may  aim 
at  two  things  in  his  journey ;  one  to  visit  his  friends,  and  an- 
other to  receive  a  large  sum  of  money.  The  latter  may  be  but 
B  tubordinate  end ;  he  may  not  value  the  silver  and  gold  on  their 
own  account,  but  only  for  pleasure,  gratification,  and  honour ; 
the  money  is  valued  only  as  a  means  of  the  other.  But  yet 
obtaining  the  money  may  be  more  valued,  and  so  is  a  higher 
end  of  his  journey  than  the  pleasure  of  seeing  his  friends ; 
though  the  latter  is  valued  on  its  own  account,  and  so  is  an  nI- 
timate  end. 

But  here  several  things  may  be  noted  : 

First,  When  it  is  said  that  some  guhordinate  ends  may 
be  more  valued  than  some  ultwtaie  ends,  it  is  not  supposed  that 
ever  a  subordinate  end  is  more  valued  than  that  to  which  it  is 
subordinate.  For  that  reason  it  is  called  a  guhordinate  end,  be- 
cause it  is  valued  and  sought  not  for  its  own  sake,  but  only  in 
subordination  to  a  further  end.  But  yet  a  subordinate  end 
may  be  valued  more  than  some  other  ultimate  end  that  it  is  not 
subordinate  to.  Thus  for  instance,  a  man  goes  a  journey  to 
receive  a  sum  of  money,  only  for  the  value  of  the  pleasure  and 
honour  that  the  money  may  be  a  means  of.  In  this  case  it  is 
impossible  that  the  tubordinate  end,  viz.  his  having  the  money, 
diould  be  more  valued  by  him  than  the  pleasure  and  honour 
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for  wliich  he  values  it.  It  would  be  absurd  lo  suppose 
values  the  tncans  more  than  the  end,  when  he  has  no  value  ^ 
the  means,  but  for  the  sake  of  the  end  of  which  it  is  the  means. 
But  yet  he  may  value  the  money,  though  but  a  subordinate  end, 
morf  than  some  other  ultimate  end  to  which  it  is  not  subordinate* 
and  with  which  It  has  no  connection.  For  instance,  more  tbao 
the  comfort  of  a  friendly  visit,  wiiich  was  one  uliiinate  end  of 
his  journey. 

Secondly,  The  ultimate  end  is  always  superior  to  its  sub- 
ordinate end,  and  more  valued  by  the  agent,  unless  it  be  when 
the  ultimate  end  entirely  dopends  on  the  subordinate.  If 
he  has  no  other  means  by  which  to  obtain  his  last  end,  then 
the  subordinate  may  be  as  much  valued  as  the  last  end ;  be- 
cause the  last  end,  in  such  a  case,  altogether  depends  upon, 
and  is  wholly  and  certainly  conveyed  by  it.  As  for  instance, 
if  a  pregnant  woman  has  a  peculiar  appetite  to  a  certain  rare, 
fruit  that  is  to  be  found  only  in  the  garden  of  a  particular 
friend  of  hers,  at  a  distance — and  she  goes  a  journey  lo  heF, 
friend's  house  or  garden,  to  obtain  that  fruit — iXia  ultimate  eaA. , 
of  her  journey  ts  to  gratify  that  strong  appetite ;  the  obtain- 
ing  that  fruit,  is  the  subordinate  end  of  it.  If  she  looks  upon 
it,  that  the  appetite  can  be  gralihed  by  tio  other  means  than- 
the  obtaining  of  that  fruit,  and  that  it  will  certaiidy  begratt6- 
ed  if  she  obtain  it,  then  she  will  value  the  fruit  us  much  as  she 
values  the  gratification  of  her  appetite.  But  otherwise,  it  will 
not  be  so,  If  she  be  dtmbtful  whether  thai  fruit  will  satisfy 
her  craving,  then  she  will  not  value  it  e<}uaTltj  with  the  gratilt-  ' 
cation  of  her  appetite  itself.  Or  if  there  be  some  oMsryrm't. 
that  she  knows  of,  that  will  gratify  her  desire,  at  least  in  purt^ 
which  she  can  obtain  without  such  trouble  as  shall  cnuntervai^ 
the  gratification — or  if  her  appetite  cannot  be  gratified  with- 
out this  fruit,  nor  yet  with  it  alone,  without  something  else  to 
be  compounded  with  it — then  her  vaJue  for  her  last  end  will 
bo  divided  between  these  several  ingredienla,  as  so  many  sub- 
ordinate ends,  and  no  one  alone  will  be  eijually  valued  with  the 
last  end.  Hence  it  rarely  happens,  thut  a  xuburdinula  end  is 
ctfutdhj  valued  with  its  last  end ;  because  the  obtaining  of  a  last 
end  rarely  depends  on  one  single,  uncompounded  means,  and 
infallibly  connected  wilh  it.  Therefore  men's  last  ends  are 
commonly  their  highest  ends. 

Thirdly,  If  any  being  has  but  ime  ultimate  end  in  all  that 
he  does,  and  there  be  a  great  variety  of  operations,  his  last  end 
may  justly  be  looked  upon  as  his  supreme  end.  For  in  such  a 
case,  eeerf/  either  end  but  that  one,  is  in  order  to  that  end  ;  [and 
ihercfiiro  no  other  can  be  superior  lo  it.  Because,  as  was  ob- 
served before,  a  subordinate  end  is  never  more  valued  than 
the  e4id  to  which  it  is  subordinate.  Moreover,  the  subordi- 
nate efTects  or  events  brought  to  pass  as  meoua  of  tliis  end, 
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all  uniting  to  contribute  their  share  towards  obtaining  the 
one  last  end,  are  very  various ;  and  therefore,  by  what  liae 
been  now  obscned,  liie  ultimate  end  of  all  must  be  valued 
more  t)ian  uny  one  of  the  particular  means.  This  seems  to  be 
the  case  with  the  works  of  God,  as  may  more  fully  appear  in 
the  sequel. 

Funrildy,  Whatsoever  any  ageat  has  in  view  in  any  thing 
he  does  wiiicli  is  agreeable  to  him  in  itielf,  and  not  merely  for 
the  sake  of  something  cl^e,  is  regarded  by  that  agent  as  his  last 
end.  The  same  may  be  said  of  avoiding  that  wnich  is  in  itself 
painful  or  disagreeable ;  for  the  avoiding  of  what  is  disagreea- 
ble is  agreeable;.  This  will  be  evident  to  any  bearing  in  mind 
the  meaning  of  the  terms.  By  last  end  being  meant,  that  which 
is  regarded  and  sought  by  an  agent,  as  agreeable  or  desirable 
for  its  uwn  sake  \  a  mihotdinate  that  which  is  sought  only  for 
the  sake  of  something  else. 

Fijihly,  From  hence  it  will  follow,  that,  if  an  agent  has  in 
view  more  things  than  one  that  will  be  brought  to  pass  by  what 
he  does,  which  lie  loves  and  delights  in  on  their  own  account, 
then  he  must  have  more  things  than  one  that  he  regards  as  hia 
last  ends  in  what  he  does.  But  if  there  be  but  one  thing  that 
on  agent  seeks  on  its  own  account,  then  there  can  be  but  one 
last  end  which  he  has  in  all  his  actions  and  operations. 

But  only  here  a  distinction  must  be  observed  of  things 
which  may  bo  said  to  be  a0Tee.<Me  to  an  agent,  in  themselves 
considered  :  (1.)  What  is  in  itself  grateful  to  an  agent,  and 
valued  on  its  own  account,  stniply  and  a6so/ule/j/ considered; 
antecedent  to,  and  independent  of  all  conditions,  or  any  sup- 

?osition  of  particular  cases  and  circumstances.  And,  (2.) 
^hat  may  be  said  to  be  in  itself  agreeable  to  an  agent,  hypo- 
theticaliy  and  consequentially  ;  or  on  supposition  of  such  and 
such  circumstances,  or  on  the  happening  of  such  a  particular 

Thus,  for  instance,  a  man  may  originally  tove  society.  An 
inclination  to  society  may  be  implanted  in  his  very  nature ;  and 
society  may  be  agreeable  to  him  antecedent  to  all  presupposed 
cases  and  circumstances  ;  and  this  may  cause  him  to  seek  a  fa- 
mily. And  the  comfort  of  society  may  be  originally  his  last 
end,  in  seeking  a  family.  But  after  he  has  a  family,  peace, 
good  order,  and  mutual  justice  and  friendship  in  his  family, 
may  be  agreeable  to  him,  and  what  he  delights  in  for  their  own 
sake  ;  and  therefore  these  things  may  be  his  last  end  in  many 
things  he  docs  in  the  government  and  regulation  of  bis  family. 
But  they  were  not  his  original  end  with  respect  to  his  family. 
The  justice  and  the  peace  of  a  family  was  not  properly  his 
!aat  end  before  he  had  a  family,  that  induced  him  to  seek  a  fa- 
mily, but  consequentially  ;  And  the  case  being  put  of  his  hav- 
ing a  family,  tben  theEie  things  wherein  .the  good  order  and 
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ippoeethal  Godhefore  he  created 
[I  view  as  a  consequence  of  the 
qinally  agreeable  to  him  in  itself 
to  bring  the  universe  into  exist- 
j  created  it.  But  after  the  world 
ch  intelligent  creatures  actually 
Lc!)  circumatances,  then  a  wise, 
igreeable  to  God,  I'w  iisflf  consi- 
justice,  and  hatred  of  injustice, 
^aae  to  induce  God  to  deal  justly 
k'ent  all  injustice  in  him  towards 
ccssity  of  supposing,  thut  God's 
I'igont  beings  and  hatred  of  the 
1^  induced  God  to  crcalu  the 
beings  ;  and  so  to  order  the  oc- 
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with  whom  he  \a  concerned,  is  agreeable  in  kxelf,  and  not 
merely  for  the  sake  of  some  other  end ;  And  yet  we  may 
sup^iuse,  that  a  desire  of  doing  justice  between  two  parties, 
muy  be  consequential  on  the  being  of  those  parties,  and  the 
occasion  giveiu — It  may  be  observed,  that  when  I  apeak  of 
God's  ultimate  end  in  the  creation  of  the  world  in  the  following 
discourse,  I  commonly  mean  in  that  Ai^Aesf  sense,  viz.  theon^- 
nal  ultimate  end. 

ISixthhji  It  may  be  further  observed,  that  the  original  ul' 
timate  end  or  ends  of  the  creation  of  the  world  is  alone-  that 
which  induces  God  to  give  the  occasion  for  consequential  ends, 
by  ihc  first  creation  of  the  world,  and  the  original  disposal  of 
it  And  the  more  original  the  end  is,  the  more  extensive  and 
universal  it  i^.  That  which  God  had  primarily  in  view  in  cre- 
ating, and  the  original  ordination  of  the  world,  must  be  con* 
stantly  kept  in  view,  and  have  a  governing  influence  in  all 
God's  works,  or  with  respect  to  every  thing  he  does  towards  hie 
creatures.     And  therefore, 

Sevtmthly,  If  we  una  the  phrase  ultimate  end  in  this 
highest  sense,  then  the  same  that  is  God's  ultimate  end  in 
creating  the  world,  if  we  suppose  but  one  such  end,  must  be 
what  he  makes  his  ultimate  aim  in  all  his  works,  in  every 
thing  he  does  cither  in  creation  or  Providence.  But  we  must 
suppose,  that  in  the  use  to  which  God  puts  his  creatures, 
he  must  evermore  have  a  regard  to  the  end  for  which  he  has 
made  them.  But  if  we  take  ultimate  end  in  the  other  lower 
sense,  God  may  sometimes  have  regard  to  those  things  as 
lUtimatc  ends,  in  particular  works  of  Providence,  which 
could  not  in  any  proper  sense  be  his  kut  end  in  creating  the 
world. 

Eighthly,  On  the  other  hand,  whatever  appears  to  be 
God's  ultimate  end  in  any  sense,  of  his  works  of  Providence 
m  general}  that  must  be  the  ultimate  end  of  the  work  of 
creation  itself.  For  though  God  nia^  act  for  an  end  that  is  ul- 
timate in  a  lower  sense,  in  some  of  his  works  of  Providence, 
which  is  not  the  ultimate  end  of  the  creation  of  the  world,  yet 
this  doth  not  take  place  with  regard  to  the  works  of  Provi- 
dence in  general ;  for  God's  works  of  Providence  in  general, 
are  the  same  with  the  general  use  to  which  he  puts  the  world 
he  has  made.  And  we  may  well  argue  from  what  we  see  of 
the  general  use  which  God  makes  of  the  world,  to  the  general 
end  for  which  he  designed  the  world.  Though  there  may  be 
some  ends  of  particufer  works  of  Providence,  that  were  not 
the  last  end  of  the  creation,  which  are  in  themselves  gratefiil 
to  God  in  such  particular  emergent  circumstances,  and  so  are 
last  ends  in  an  inferior  sense ;  yet  this  is  only  in  certain 
cases,  or  particular  occasions.  But  if  they  arc  last  ends  of 
God's  proceedings  in  the  use  of  the  world  i'h  genernl.  this 


iBBt  ends  do  not  depend  on  parti- 
al but  the  nattirti  of  tilings  in  ge- 
n  in  tlie  boini;  und  constUuiion  of 

t  one  thing  lliHt  is  originally,  and 
supposed  ciiHPS,  agreeable  to  God, 
n  of  the  world,  then  there  ciin  be 
urk.  in  this  highest  bcnse.  But  if 
«rly  diverse  one  from  another,  that 
icntty  agfceuhli^  (o  the  divine  Be- 
ned  by  Ihe  creation  of  the  world, 
mate  ends   of  llie  creation  in  that 
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great  attainments  in  the  habitual  exercise  of  reason ;  yet  I 
confess  it  would  be  relying  too  much  on  reason,  to  determine 
the  affair  of  God's  last  end  in  the  creation  of  the  world,  with- 
out being  herein  principailt/  guided  by  divine  revelation,  since 
God  has  given  a  revehiiion  containing  instructions ,  concerning 
this  very  niutttr.  ^Nevertheless,  as  objections  have  chiefly 
been  made  against  what  I  think  tlic  scriptures  have  truly  re- 
vealed, from  the  pretended  dictates  of  reason,  I  would,  in  the 
Jirst  place,  soberly  coii;>iiler  in  a  few  things,  what  seems  rational 
to  be  supposed  concerning  this  affair ; — and  then  proceed  to 
consider  w  hat  light  divine  icvelation  gives  us  in  it. 

As  to  the^V^I  of  these,  I  think  the  following  things  appear 
to  be  the  dictates  of  reason  : 

1.  That  no  notion  of  God's  last  end  in  the  creation  of  the 
world  is  agreeable  to  reason,  which  would  truly  imply  any 
indigence,  insufficiency,  and  mutability  in  God;  or  any  de- 
pendence of  the  Creator  on  the  creature,  for  any  part  of  his 
perfection  or  happiness.  Because  it  is  evident,  by  both  scrip- 
ture and  reason,  that  God  is  infinitely,  eternally,  unchangea- 
bly, and  independently  glorious  and  happy :  that  he  cannot 
be  profited  by,  or  receive  any  thing  from  the  creature ;  or  be 
the  subject  of  any  sufferings,  or  diminution  of  his  glory  and 
felicity  from  any  other  being.  The  notion  of  God  creating 
the  world,  in  order  to  receive  any  thing  properly  from  the 
creature,  is  not  only  contrary  to  the  nature  of  God,  but  incon- 
sistent with  the  notion  of  creation  ;  which  implies  a  being  re- 
ceiving its  existence,  and  all  that  belongs  to  it  out  of  nothing. 
And  this  implies  the  most  perfect,  absolute,  and  universal  rleii- 
vation  and  dependence.  ^o\v,  it  the  creature  receives  its  all 
from  God,  entirely  and  perfectly,  how  is  it  possible  that  it 
should  have  any  thing  to  add  to  (jod,  to  make  him  in  any  re- 
spect more  than  he  was  before,  and  so  tlie  Creator  become 
dependent  on  the  creature  ? 

3.  Whatsoever  is  good  and  valuable  in  itsvlf  is  worthy 
that  God  should  value  it  with  an  ultimate  respect.  It  is  there- 
fore worthy  to  be  made  the  last  end  of  his  operation  ;  if  it  be 
properly  capable  of  being  attained.  For  it  may  be  supposed 
that  some  things,  valuable  and  excellent  in  themselves,  are  not 
properly  capable  of  being  attained  in  any  divine  operation ; 
oecause  their  existence,  in  all  possible  respects,  must  be  con- 
ceived of  as  pritfr  to  any  divine  operation.  Thus  God's  eX' 
istenc«  and  infinite  pertection,  though  infinitely  valuable  in 
themselves,  cannot  be  supposed  to  be  the  end  of  any  divine 
operation ;  for  we  cannot  conceive  of  them  as,  in  any  respect, 
consequent  on  any  works  of  God.  But  whatever  is  in  itself 
valuable^  absolutely  so,  and  is  capable  of  being  sought  and 
attained^  is  worthy  to  be  made  a  last  end  of  the  divine  opera- 
tion: — ^Therefore. 
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ite^er  (hat  be  whicli  is  iii  itself  moBl  valuable,  i 
St  io  originally,  prior  to  Ilii;  creation  ot  tlic  world,  and  which 
s  altainafHc  h)  itie  crculion,  if  there  be  any  thing  which  waa 
riur  in  valut;  tu  all  others,  t/tat  iiiubI  be  worthy  lu  be  God's 
■mt  end  in  the  creation ;  iinii  also  worth}  to  be  lua  hightsi  end. 
couseuuenev  of  this  tl  vmII  tiillow, 

4.  TliQt  U  tiod  livmsvlj'  be,  in  any  rtgpecl,  properly  ca- 
de of  being  his  own  enci  in  Uie  creation  of  the  world,  then  it 
s  reasonable;  to  sujipoae  that  be  had  respect  lo  Itimstdf,  as  his 
ast  and  highest  tiud,  in  lliis  work  ;  hecause  he  is  tcortlitf  in  him- 
iell  to  be  HO,  benig  inhniluly  the  greatest  and  best  of  beings. 
All  (liiiigs  else,  with  regard  to  worthiness,  ini[}ortance  and  ex- 
cellence, arc  perteetly  at<  nothing  in  comparison  of  him.  Aad 
thvrefore,  if  God  bus  respect  to  things  according  lo  their  na- 
hJfQ  and  proportions,  he  niubt  neeesaarily  have  the  greatest  res> 
t  to  hiiuselli  it  woukt  be  against  tlie  perfection  of  his  na- 
ture, his  wisdom,  holtnesa,  and  perleet  rectitude,  whereby  he  is 
_ili8po3od  to  do  every  thing  that  is  fit  lo  be  ilone,  lo  suppose 
oUierwiiie.  At  lea^t  u  great  part  of  the  moral  rectitude  of  God 
whereby  he  is  dig]  oeed  to  every  thing  that  is  til,  suitable,  and 
amiable  in  itself,  cunsisl^m  his  liaving  the  highest  regard  to  that 
irhicb  is  in  itst  If  highest  and  best.  The  moral  leciitude  of 
Ood  must  consist  in  a  due  respect  lo  things  thai  are  objects  of 
moral  respect ;  that  is,  lo  intelligent  beings  capable  ol  moral 
aetions  and  relutions.  And  therefore  it  must  cbtufly  consist  in 
gtyiDg  due  respect  to  that  Iteing  to  whom  most  iif  due ;  for  God  ' 
IB  ionnitely  the  most  worthy  of  regard.  The  worthiness  of 
Others  is  as  nothing  to  his ;  so  thai  to  him  belongs  ull  possible 
redpecl.  To  him  belongs  the  whole  of  the  respect  that  any  in- 
telligent being  is  capable  of.  To  him  belongs  all  the  hear), 
Thereforo,  it  moral  ruclitude  of  heart  consists  in  paying  the 
respect  of  the  heart  which  is  duo,  or  which  tiiness  and  suita- 
bleness reijuircp,  htness  retjuircs  intinitely  the  greatest  regard  to 
be  paid  to  God;  and  Uie  dcii}ing  ol  GU|>reme  regard  here 
Would  be  a  conduct  intinitely  the  most  nnht.  Hence  it  wilt  fol- 
low, that  the  moral  rectitude  of  the  disposition,  inclination,  or 
aflection  of  God  eiriBFLv  consists  in  a  regard  tu  himself,  infi- 
nitely above  hi:t  regard  lo  all  other  benigs ;  or,  in  oilier  nords, 
his  holiness  consists  in  this. 

And  if  it   be  thus  lit  that  God  should  have  a  supreme  re* 

d  to  luiuseli;  tlien  it  is  tit  that  this  supreme  regard  should 

tear  in  those  tilings  by  whicii  he  makes  hiinsolf  known,  or 

'  B  word  and  uitirkx,  i.  e.  in  what  he  Katjf,  and  in  what  he 

If  it  be  an    iiilinitely   amiable   thing  in  God,   that    be 

d  have  a  supreme  regard  to  himself,  thun  it  is  an  amiable 

%  that  he  should  ulV  as  having  a  chief  regard  lo  himself;  or 

1  such  a  manner,  as  to  ahew  that  he  has  such  a  regard : 

wbal  is  highest  in  God's  htarl,  may  be  highest  in  his 
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actions  and  conduct.  And  ir  it  was  God'a  intention,  as  there  is 
^eat  reason  to  think  it  was,  that  his  uiorks  should  exhibit  an 
mage  of  himself  their  author,  that  it  might  brigtttly  appear  1^ 
his  works  what  manner  of  being  he  ia,  and  aflbrd  a  proper  re- 
preseiitatiun  of  his  divine  excellencies,  and  esprici>tl|y  his  moral 
excellence,  consisting  jn  the  iis^fi/sUiua  of  /us  Mart ;  tTTea'  it 
is  reasonable  to  sup|>ose  that  his  works  are  so  wrnuglit  as  to 
thew  this  supreme  respect  to  himself,  wherein  his  morul  excel- 
lence prinianly  consists. 

When  we  are  considering  what  would  be  most  fit  for  God 
tJtiefiy  to  respect,  with  regard  to  the  universality  of  things,  it 
may  help  us  to  judge  with  greater  ease  and  satisfaction,  to 
consider,  what  we  can  suppose  would  be  determined  by  some 
third  being  of  perfect  wisdom  and  rectitude,  that  should  be 
perfectly  indifferent  and  disinrcrested.  Or  if  we  make  the 
supposition,  that  infinitely  wise  justice  and  rectitude  were  a 
distinct  disinterested  person,  whose  office  it  was  to  determine 
how  things  shall  be  mo^t  properly  ordered  in  the  whole  king- 
dom of  existence,  including  king  and  subjects,  God  and  his 
creatures  ;  and,  upon  a  view  of  the  whole,  to  decide  what  re- 
gard should  prevail  in  all.  proceedings.  Now  such  a  judge,  in 
adjusting  the  proper  measures  and  kinds  of  regard,  would 
weigh  things  in  an  even  balance ;  taking  care,  that  a  greater 
part  of  the  whole  should  be  more  respected,  than  the  lesser, 
m  proportion  (other  things  being  equal)  to  the  measure  of 
exi:dtence.  So  that  the  degree  of  regard  should  always  be  in  a 
proportion  compounded  of  the  proportion  of  fjl^lence,  and  pro- 
portion of  excellence,  or  according  to  the  degree  of  greatness 
and  goodness,  considered  conjunctly.  Such  an  arbiter,  in  con- 
sidering the  system  of  created  intelligent  beings  by  itself, 
would  determine,  that  the  system  in  general,  consisting  of 
many  millions,  was  of  greater  importance,  and  worthy  of  a 
greater  share  of  regard,  than  only  one  individual.  For,  how- 
ever considerable  some  of  the  individuals  might  be,  no  one 
exceeds  others  so  much  as  to  countervail  all  the  systeai.  And 
if  this  judge  consider  not  only  the  system  of  created  beings, 
but  the  system  of  being  in  general,  comprehending  the  sum 
lotoi  of  universal  existence,  both  Creator  and  creature  ;  still 
every  part  must  be  considered  according  tn  its  importance,  or 
the  measure  it  has  of  existence  and  excellence.  To  determine 
then,  what  proportion  or  reeard  ia  to  be  allcted  to  the  Crea- 
tor, and  all  his  creatures  taken  together,  both  must  be  as  it 
were  put  in  the  balunce ;  the  supreme  Being,  with  all  in  him 
that  is  great  and  excellent,  is  to  oe  compared  with  all  that  is 
to  be  fomid  in  the  whole  creation:  and  according  as  the  for- 
mer is  found  to  outweigh,  in  such  proportion  is  he  to  have 
a  greater  share  of  regard.  And  in  this  case,  as  the  whole 
lyitem  of  created  beiogs,  in  compariagn  of  the  Creator,  would 
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be  found  as  the  light  dust  of  the  balance,  or  c 
thing  and  vanity ;  so  the  arbiter  must  determine  e 
with  respect  to  the  degree  in  which  (iod  ehould  be  regardt 
by  alt  intelligent  existence,  in  a)l  actions  and  proceedings, 
delerminationa  and  effects  whatever,  whether  erecting,  pre- 
serving, using,  disposing,  changing,  or  (testro}ing.  And  aa 
the  Creator  is  infinite,  and  has  all  possible  existence,  perfec- 
tion and  excellence,  so  he  must  have  all  possible  regard. 
Ae  he  is  every  way  the  first  and  supreme,  and  as  hia  excel- 
lency is  in  all  respects  the  supreme  bcauly  and  glory,  the 
original  good,  and  fountain  of  all  ^ooU ;  so  ho  must  have  in 
all  respects  the  supreme  regard.  And  as  he  is  God  over  alt, 
to  whom  all  are  properly  subordinate,  and  on  whom  all  de- 
pend, worthy  to  reign  as  Supreme  Head,  with  absolute  and 
universal  dominion ;  so  it  is  Jit  that  he  sitould  be  so  regarded 
by  all,  and  in  all  proceedmgs  and  effects  rhrough  the  whote 
system:  The  universahty  of  things,  in  their  whole  conipaM 
and  series,  should  look  to  him,  in  such  a  manner,  as  that  res- 
pect to  him  should  reign  over  all  respect  to  other  Ihings,  and 
regard  to  creatures  should,  universally,  be  subordinate  and 
fnibject. 

When  I  speak  of  regard  to  be  thus  adjusted  in  the  univer- 
sal system,  1  mean  the  regard  of  the  gum  total;  all  intelligent 
existence,  created,  and  uncreated.  For  it  is  fit,  that  the  re- 
gard of  the  Creator,  should  be  proportioned  to  tlic  worthiness 
of  objects,  as  well  as  the  regard  of  creatures.  Thus,  we 
must  conclude,  that  such  an  arbiter  as  I  have  supposed,  would 
determine,  thai  the  whole  universe,  in  all  its  actings,  proceed- 
ings, revolutions,  and  entire  series  of  events,  should  proceed 
with  a  view  to  Gud,  as  the  supreme  and  last  end^  that  every 
wheel,  in  all  its  rotations,  should  move  with  a  constant  invaria- 
ble regard  lo  him  as  the  ullimutc  end  of  all;  as  perfectly  and 
uniformly,  as  if  tho  whole  system  were  animated  and  directed 
byonecommotiBoul.  Or,  as  if  such  an  arbiter  as  i  have  before 
supposed,  possessed  of  perfect  wisdom  and  rectitude,  became 
the  common  soul  of  the  universe,  and  actuated  and  governed  tt 
in  all  its  motions. 

Thus  [  have  gone  upon  the  supposition  of  a  third  disinter- 
ested person.  The  thing  supposed  is  impossible;  but  the  case 
is,  nevertheless,  just  the  same,  as  to  what  is  most  ht  and  suita> 
ble  in  itself.  For  it  is  most  certainly  proper  for  God  to  act, 
according  to  the  greatest  Jilnesn,  and  he  knows  what  the 
greatest  fitness  is,  as  much  as  if  perfect  rcetiiude  were  a  di»- 
linct  person  to  direct  him.  tiod  liimself  is  possessed  of  that 
perfecl  discernment  and  rectitude  which  have  been  supposed. 
It  belongs  to  him  as  supreme  arbiter,  and  to  his  infinite  wisdom 
and  rectitude,  to  state  all  rules  and  measures  of  proceedings, 
d  seeing  thcBO  attributes  of  God  are  infinite,  and  most  abso- 
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lutoly  perfect,  they  arc  not  tlic  Icsh  tit  to  order  and  di;spori«,  I>o- 
cntise  tlicy  are  in  liim,  who  ia  a  being  concerned,  ami  not  a 
tliird  person  that  is  disinterested.  Forl^eing  iatcrtstiid,  iintit^  a 
perRon  to  be  an  arbiter  or  judgCr  no  otiiorwisc,  titan  as  iiitcrctt 
lends  to  mislead  liid  jiirlgment,  or  incline  liim  to  act  contrary  to 
it.  But  tliat  God  should  be  in  danger  of  eitlicr,  is  contrary  lu 
the  supposition  of  his  being  absolute])' perfect.  And  as  tlicre 
jiiuRt  be  some  supreme  Judge  of  litncss  and  propriety  in  the 
universahty  of  tilings,  or  otherwise  there  eonid  be  no  onicr,  it 
Uiercfore  belongs  to  God,  whose  are  all  (hiiigs,  who  is  perfectly 
fit  for  this  office,  and  who  alone  is  so,  to  state  ail  thiiigs  ac- 
cording to  the  most  perfect  titncss  and  reclitiide,  as  miicTi  as  if 
perfect  rectitude  were  a  distinct  person.  We  may  ihcrcf  ire  bi' 
sure  it  is  and  will  be  done. 

1  should  rliink  that  these  things  miglil  incline  us  in  sun- 
{Mjse,  that  God  has  not  forgot  himself,  in  the  ends  wiiich  he 
proposed  in  the  creation  of  the  world :  but  that  he  has  so  staled 
these  endw,  (however  self-sufficient,  immutable  and  indepen- 
dent,) as  therein  plainly  to  shew  a  stijircmc  regar<]  to  iiiuiscH'. 
Whether  this  can  bo,  or  wiicther  God  has  done  thus,  must  be 
contiidereil  afterwards,  as  also  what  may  be  objected  against 
this  view  of  tilings. 

5.  Whatsoever  is  good,  aniiabK',  and  valuablo  in  itsrlf. 
tditolatfhj  and  orighialhj  (which  fads  and  events  shew  that. 
God  aimed  at  in  the  creation  of  the  world.)  must  be  supposed 
to  be  regarded,  or  aimed  at  by  God  ii/timati-h/,  or  as  an  ulti- 
mate end  of  creation.  For  tvc  must  sujjposp,  from  the  jierfei;- 
tion  of  God's  nature,  that  whatsoever  is  valuable  and  amiablr 
in  itself,  simply  and  absolutely  considered,  God  values  simply 
for  itself;  because  God's  judgment  and  e.stccni  are  according 
to  truth.  But  if  God  values  a  thing  simply  and  absoluteii 
on  its  own  account,  then  it  is  the  ullimale  object  of  liiri  vahip. 
For  to  suppose  tliat  he  values  it  only  for  s')nie  Jiirtlicr  end,  is 
in  direct  contradiction  to  the  present  snpiwsition,  which  is, 
that  he  values  it  absolutely,  and  for  itself.  Hence  it  most 
clearly  follows,  that  if  that  which  God  values  fur  ilsi-lf  ap- 
pears, ill  fact  and  experience,  to  be  what  he  seeks  by  any  thinj; 
he  does,  he  must  regard  it  as  an  nllimatr  end.  And  therefore, 
if  he  seeks  it  in  creating  the  worhl,  or  any  part  of  the  world,  ii 
is  an  ultimate  end  of  the  work  of  creation.  Having  got  thus 
far,  we  may  now  procccii  a  step  farther  and  asscrl, 

<>.  Whatsoever  thing  is  actnally  tiic  cffrrt  of  the  cieaiioii 
of  the  world,  which  is  simply  and  absolutely-  valuable  in  itself, 
that  thing  is  an  ultimate  end  of  God's  creating  the  world. 
We  sec  that  it  is  a  good  which  God  ahiud  at  by  the  creation 
of  the  world ;  because  he  has  acUuUli/  attainetl  it  by  that 
means.  For  we  may  justly  infer  what  God  tnt-  '  ^'  what  t 
actually  docs  ;  because  lie  does  nothing  iuadi  -r  wi' 
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out  desigiL  But  whatever  God  intends  to  attain,  from  a  value 
lor  it,  in  his  actions  and  works,  that  he  seeks  in  tliose  acts  and 
Worka.  Because,  for  an  agent  to  intend  to  attain  something  he 
values  by  the  means  he  uses,  is  the  same  tiling  as  to  seek  it  b^ 
those  means.  And  this  is  the  same  as  to  moke  tliat  thing  his 
end  in  those  means.  Now,  it  being,  by  the  supposition,  what 
God  values  «Wma(efy,  it  must  therefore,  by  the  preceding,  po- 
sition, be  aimed  at  by  Go<I,  as  an  ultimate  end  of  creating  the 
worhi 


^»me ffatherOhserfutians concerning thoie things  which  Reason, 
loads  us  to  suppose  God  aimed  at  in  the  Creation  of  the  WorU. 

From  wliat  was  last  obscr\ed,  it  seems  to  be  the  mo^ 
proper  way  of  proceeding — as  we  would  see  what  light  reaaoni 
will  gire  us,  respecting  the  particular  end,  or  ends  God  had  ul^ 
timately  in  view  in  the  creation  of  the  world — to  consider  wbat- 
thing  or  things  are  acUtalhj  the  effect  or  consequence  of  tlie  era-' 
otion  of  the  world,  that  are  simply  and  originally  valuable' 
in  themselves.  And  this  is  what  I  would  directly  proceed 
to,  without  entering  on  any  tedious  metaphysical  enquiries, 
wherein  fitness  or  amiablcness  consists ;  referring  what  I  say 
to  the  dictates  of  the  reader's  mind,  on  sedate  and  calm  re- 
flection. 

1.  It  seems  a  thing  in  itself  proper  and  desirable,  that  the 
glorious  attributes  of  God,  which  consist  in  a  eufficienct/  to  cer- 
tain acts  and  effects,  should  be  exerted  in  the  production  of  such 
effects  as  might  manifest  his  infinite  power,  wisdom,  righteous- 
ness, goodness,  &c.  If  the  world  had  not  been  created,  these 
attributes  never  would  have  had  any  exercise.  The  j^ower  of 
God  which  is  a  sufHciency  in  htm  to  produce  great  effects,  must 
for  ever  have  been  dormant  and  useless  as  to  any  effect.  Tho 
divino  wisdom  and  prudence  would  have  had  no  exercise  in  any 
wise  contrivance,  any  prudent  proceeding,  or  disposal  of  things  t 
for  there  would  have  been  no  objects  of  contrivance  or  dispo- 
sal. The  same  might  be  observed  oi  GoA''s  justice,  goodnes$, 
luid  tntlh.  Indeed  God  might  have  known  as  perfectly  that  ho 
posseiisod  these  attributes,  if  they  never  had  been  exerted  or 
expressed  in  any  effect.  But  then,  if  the  attributes  which  con- 
ust  in  n  sufficiency  for  correspondent  etfecls  are  in  themselves 
excellent,  the  txerctses  of  them  must  likewise  be  excellent. 
If  it  be  un  excellent  thing,  thai  there  should  be  a  sufficiency 
for  a  ccrtuin  kind  of  action  or  operation,  the  excellency  of  such 
a  sufficiency  must  consist  in  its  relation  to  this  kind  of  o^ra- 
•■-u  or  effect ;  but  that  could  not  be.  unless  the  operation  ttsetf 
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were  excellent  A  sufficiency  for  any  work  is  no  farther  valu- 
able, than  the  work  itself  is  valuable.*  As  God  therefore  es- 
teems these  attributes  themselves  valuable,  and  delights  in  them ; 
so  it  is  natural  to  suppose  that  he  delights  in  their  proper  eorer- 
dse  and  expression.  For  the  same  reason  that  he  esteems  his 
own  sufficiency  wisely  to  ctmtrive  and  dispose  effects,  he  also 
will  esteem  the  wise  contrivance  and  disposition  itself.  And 
for  the  same  reason,  as  he  delights  in  his  own  disposition  to 
do  justly,  and  to  dispose  of  things  according  to  truth  and 
just  proportion ;  so  he  must  delight  in  such  a  righteous  disposal 
itself. 

2.  It  seems  to  be  a  thing  in  itself  fit  and  desirable,  that 
the  glorious  perfections  of  God  should  be  known^  and  the 
operations  and  expressions  of  them  seen,  by  other  beings  be- 
sides tuinsel£  If  it  be  fit  that  God^s  power  and  wisdom,  &c. 
should  be  exercised  and  expressed  in  some  effects,  and  not 
lie  eternally  dormant,  then  it  seems  proper  that  these  exerci- 
ses should  appear^  and  not  be  totally  hidden  and  unknown. 
For  if  the^  are,  it  will  be  just  the  same,  as  to  the  above  pur- 
pose, as  if  they  were  not.  God  as  perfectly  knew  himself 
and  his  perfections,  had  as  perfect  an  idea  of  the  exercises 
and  effects  they  were  sufficient  for,  antecedently  to  anv  such 
actual  operations  of  them,  and  since.  If  therefore,  it  be  ne- 
vertheless a  thing  in  itself  valuable,  and  worthy  to  be  desired, 
that  these  glorious  perfections  be  actually  exhibited  in  their  cor- 
respondent effects ;  then  it  seems  also,  that  the  knowledge  of 
these  perfections  and  discoveries  is  valuable  in  itself  absolutely 
considered ;  and  that  it  is  desirable  that  this  knowledge  should 
exist  It  is  a  thing  infinitely  good  in  itself,  that  Gc^'s  glory 
should  be  known  by  a  glorious  society  of  created  beings.  And 
that  there  sjiould  be  in  them  an  increasing  knowledge  of  God 
to  all  etemitv,  is  worthy  to  be  regarded  by  him,  to  whom  it  be- 
longs to  order  what  is  fittest  and  best.  If  existence  is  more 
worthy  than  defect  and  nonentity,  and  if  any  created  existence 
ia  in  itself  worthy  to  be,  then  knowledge  is ;  and  if  any  know- 
ledge, then  the  most  excellent  sort  of  knowledge,  viz.  ihat  of 
God  and  his  glorv.  This  knowledge  is  one  of  the  highest, 
most  real,  and  substantial  parts  of  sul  created  existence,  most 
remote  from  nonentity  and  defect. 

3.  As  it  is  desirable  in  itself  that  God^s  glory  should  be 
known,  so  when  known  it  seems  equally  reasonable  it  should 


*  "  The  end  of  wisdom  (sa^i  Mr.  G.  Tennent,  in  his  Sermon  at  Uie  opening 
of  the  presbyterian  charch  of  Philadelphia)  \b  dengn  ;  the  mi  of  power  is  ottiitm  ; 
the  end  of  goodness  is  Mug  good.  To  suppose  these  perfections  not  to  be  exerted 
would  be  to  represent  them  as  insignificant.  Of  what  use  would  God's  wisdom 
be,  if  it  had  nothing  to  design  or  direct  7  Towhsl  puipose  his  ebnighUnetif  if  it 
never  brought  any  thing  to  pa^s  ?  And  of  what  avail  nip  i^eodngis,  if  it  npver  dij! 
any  good  ?" 


I,  answembl>  to  i(&  Jigniiy.  There 
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la  be  a  correspondijtg  affntUm  in  I 
rsuIC  be  cxctllcnl,  (lie  knowledge 
It!  estepui  and  Ikvc  nf  it  cxcctfent. 
iM  line  aiiil  eeteeni  liis  <)wii  fxt-cl-. 
aiild  value  iibd  esteem  llw;  fove  *iFT 
lomes  a  btin^  liiglily  to  vulitr  liim^  -_ 
ivdlu  tmvo  IiiulBcIl"  vahml  and  c»- 
pK  jii.-cfrctidn  in  lli«  iitidt-m landing' 
'  tlic  heart  BccmB  to  be  more  osp«- J 
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himself  to  the  creature,  moved  liim  to  create  the  world.  For 
an  iiicUnatioQ  in  God  to  comnmnicate  hiniHelf  to  an  object, 
Beciiis  to  presuppoHe  the  exhtaice  of  the  object,  at  least  in 
idea.  ])ut  the  diffusive  disposition  that  excited  God  to  give 
creatures  existence,  was  rathor  a  eommunicative  iHxposition  in 
generul,  or  a  disposition  in  the  fulness  of  ihe  divinity  to  flow 
outund  diffuse  itself.  Thus  t)ic  disposition  there  is  in  the  root 
and  stock  of  a  tree  to  diffuse  sup  and  life,  is  doubtless  the 
reason  of  their  communication  to  iis  buds,  leaves  and  fruits, 
ajier  these  exist.  But  a  disposition  to  communicate  of  its 
life  and  sup  to  its  fruits,  is  not  so  properly  the  cause  of  its 
producing  those  fruits,  as  its  disposition  to  diffuse  its  sap  and 
life  in  general.  Tliereforc,  to  speak  strictly  according  to 
truth,  we  may  suppose,  that  a  disposition  in  God,  at  an  origin 
nal  property  of  his  nature,  to  an  emanation  of  his  own  infinite 
fulness,  was  what  rj-cited  hha  to  create  the  u-orU ;  and  so,  theU 
the  emanation  itself  was  aimed  at  hy  htm  as  a  last  end  of  the 
creation. 


SECT.  III. 

Wherein  it  it  considered  hoa-,  on  the  sujtposition  of  God's 
malting  the  forentvntioncd  things  his  last  end,  he  manv- 
fests  a  supreme  and  ultimate  regard  to  himself  in  all  hit 
works. 

In  the  last  section  I  observed  some  things  which  are  ac- 
tually the  consequence  of  the  creation  of  the  world,  which 
seem  absoiiitely  valuable  in  themselves,  and  so  worthy  to  be 
made  God's  last  end  in  his  work.  I  now  proceed  to  en- 
quire, how  God's  making  such  things  as  these  his  last  end,  is 
consistent  with  his  making  himself  bia  last  end,  or  his  mani- 
festing an  ultimate  respect  to  himself  in  his  acts  and  works. — 
Because  it  is  agreeable  to  the  dictates  of  reason,  that  in  all 
his  proceedings  he  should  set  himself  highest;  therefore  I 
would  endeavour  to  show,  how  his  infinite  love  to,  and  de- 
light in  himself,  will  naturally  cause  liim  to  value  and  de- 
light in  these  things :  or  rather,  huw  a.  value  to  these  thin^  is 
implied  in  his  vaiuc  of  that  infinite  fulness  of  good  that  is  in 
himself. 

Now  with  regard  to  the  first  of  the  particulnrs  mentioned 
above — God's  regard  to  the  exercise  of  those  attributes  of  * 
nature,  in  their  proper  operations  and  effects,  which  conr 
a  sufficiency  for  these  o}»eralions — it  is  not  hard  to  cr 
that  God's  regard  to  himself,  and  value  for  his  o" 
tions,  should  cause  him  to  value  these  exercises  ' 
-^jons  of  his  perfections :  inasmuch  09  their  excel 
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in  their  relation  to  use,  exercise,  and  operation.  God's  love 
lo  himself,  and  his  own  attributes,  will  therefore  make  him 
delight  in  that  which  is  the  use,  end,  and  operation  of  these 
attr^utes.  If  one  highlj^  esteem  and  delight  in  the  virtues  (riF 
a  friend,  as  wisdom,  justice,  &c.  that  have  relation  to  action, 
this  will  make  him  delight  In  the  exercUe  and  genuine  efectt 
of  these  virtues.  So  if  God  both  esteem  and  delight  m  his 
own  perfections  and  virtues,  he  cannot  but  value  and  delight 
in  the  expressions  and  genuine  effects  of  them.  So  that  in  d©? 
lighting  in  the  exj/re»sions  of  his  perfections,  he  manifests  a 
dehght  in  himself ;  and  in  making  these  e.xpressiona  of  his  own 
perfections  his  end,  ke  makes  hinnelf  his  end. 

And  with  respect  to  the  second  and  third  particulars,  the 
matter  is  no  less  plain.  For  he  that  loves  any  being,  and  h(U 
a  disposition  highly  to  prize  and  greatly  to  delight  in  his  vir- 
lues  and  perfections,  must  from  tlie  same  disposition  be  well 
pleased  to  have  his  excellencies  known,  acknowledged,  es- 
teemed, and  prized  by  others.  He  that  loves  any  thing,  natu- 
rally loves  the  approbation  of  that  thing,  and  is  opposite  to  the 
disapprobation  of  it.  Thus  it  is  when  one  loves  the  virtues  of 
a  friend.  And  thus  it  wilt  necessarily  be,  if  a  being  loves  him- 
self and  highly  prizes  his  own  excellencies ;  and  thus  it  is  fit  it 
should  be,  if  it  be  fit  he  should  thus  love  himself,  and  prize  his 
own  valuable  qualities ;  that  is,  it  is  fit  that  he  should  take  de- 
light in  his  own  excellencies  being  seen,  acknowledged,  eateem- 
ed,  and  delighted  in.  This  is  implied  in  a  love  to  nimself  and 
his  own  perfections;  and  in  making  this  his  end,  he  makes 
himself  his  end. 
~'  And  with  respect  to  the  fourth  and  last  particular,  ym, 
God's  being  disposed  to  ail'Bbundant  communication  and  glort* 
0U8  emanation  of  that  infinite  fulness  of  good  which  he  posseeses, 
as  of  his  own  knowledge,  excellency,  and  happiness,  in  the  man- 
ner he  does-,  if  we  thoroughly  consider  the  matter  it  will  appear,  ^ 
that  herein  also  God  makes  himself  his  end,  in  such  a  sense, 
as  plainly  to  manifest  and  testify  a  supreme  and  ultimate  regard 
to  himself. 

Merely  in  this  digpositioii  to  cause  an  emanation  of  his- 
fflory  and  tiilness — which  is  prior  to  the  existence  of  any  other  , 
Being,  and  is  to  be  considered  as  the  inciting  cause  of  givinff  ' 
existence  to  other  beings — God  cannot  so  properly  be  suia 
to  make  the  creature  his  end,  as  himself.  For  the  creature  is 
not  as  yet  considered  as  existing.  This  disposilon  or  desire 
in  God,  must  be  prior  to  iho  existence  of  the  creature,  eveii 
in  foresight.  For  i(  is  a  'lixposition  that  h  the  original  grotind 
even  of  tlie  future,  intended,  and  foreseen  existence  of  the 
creature.  God's  benevolence,  as  it  respects  the  crealurei 
may  be  taken  eitlier  in  a  larger  or  stricter  sense.  In  a  larger 
^penso.  it  may  signify  nothing  diverse  from  that  good  dispofi- 
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tion  in  bia  nature  to  communicate  of  his  own  fulneu  in  gene- 
ral; as  bis  knowledge,  his  holiness,  and  happiness;  and  to 
sive  creatures  existence  in  order  to  it.  This  may  be  caJIed 
Eenevolence,  or  love,  because  it  is  the  same  good  disposition 
that  is  exercised  in  love.  It  is  the  very  fountain  from  whence 
love  originally  proceeds,  when  taken  iq  the  most  proper  senses 
and  it  has  the  same  general  tendency  and  effect  in  the  creature ; 
well-being.  But  yet  this  cannot  have  any  particular  present  or 
future  created  existence  for  its  object ;  because  it  is  prior  to  any 
wicb  object,  and  the  very  source  of  the  futurition  of  its  exist- 
ence. Nor  is  it  really  diverse  from  God's  love  to  himself;  as 
will  more  clearly  appear  afterwards. 

But  God's  love  may  be  taken,  more  strictly,  for  this  gene* 
ral  disposition  to  communicate  good,  as  directra  to  particular 
t^ectt.  Love,  in  the  most  strict  and  proper  sense,  presup- 
poses the  existence  of  the  object  beloved,  at  least  in  idea  and 
expectation,  and  represented  to  the  mind  as  future.  God  did 
not  love  angels  in  the  strictest  sense,  but  in  consequence  of  his 
intending  to  create  them,  and  so  having  an  idea  of  future  ex- 
isting angels.  Therefore  his  love  to  them  was  not  properly  # 
what  excited  him  to  intend  to  create  them.  Love  or  benevo- 
lence, strictly  taken,  presupposes  an  existing  object,  as  much 
as  pity  a  miserable  suffering  object. 

This  propensity  in  God  to  diffuse  himself,  may  be  con- 
sidered as  a  propensity  to  himself  diffused  ;  or  to  hb  own  slory 
existing  in  its  emanation.  A  respect  to  himself,  or  an  infinite 
propensity  to,  and  delight  in  his  own  glory,  is  that  which 
causes  him  to  incline  to  its  being  abundantly  diffused,  and  to 
delight  in  the  emanation  of  it.  Thus  that  nature  in  a  tree,  by 
which  it  puts  forth  buds,  shootri^ut  branches,  and  brings 
forth  leaves  and  fruit,  is  a  disposition  that  terminates  in  ita 
own  complete  self.  And  so  the  disposition  in  the  sun  to  shine, 
or  abundantly  to  diffuse  its  fulness,  warmth,  and  brightness, 
is  only  a  tendency  to  its  own  most  glorious  and  complete  state. 
So  God  looks  on  the  communication  of  himself,  and  the 
emanation  of  his  infinite  glory,  to  belong  to  the  Ailness  and 
completeness  of  himself;  as  though  he  were  not  in  his  most 
glorious  state  without  it.  Thus  the  church  of  Christ,  (toward 
whom,  and  in  whom  are  the  emanations  of  his  glory,  and  the 
communication  of  his  fulness,)  is  called  the  fulness  of  Christ ; 
as  though  be  were  not  in  his  complete  state  without  her;  like 
Adam  without  Eve.  And  the  church  is  called  the  glory  of 
Christ,  as  the  woman  is  the  glory  of  the  man,  1  Cor.  xi.  7.— 
Isa.  xlvi.  13.  "  I  will  place  salvation  in  Zion,  for  Israel  mt 
QLORY."*     Indeed,  after  the  creatures  are  intended  to  be  crea- 

*  Ver;  Temarkable  is  Uial  place,  JohnuLSS,  84.  "And  Jein*  asBwered 
Ihem,  Baying,  Th«  bom  is  comi,  that  the  bod  of  man  should  be  gJoriGed.  Verily, 
1  ny  unto  70U,  except  a  <mm  Qi  wheal  Uil  ipt»  ti»  gn>nn4  ud  die,  it  sbidctfa 


r  as  being  moved  by  benevofene*' a^ 
,  in  his  dealings  wilh  t)iern.  Hm 
;;rutiryinu  liis  benevolence  to  them, 
[tring  ot  all  Go<i''s  (iruuecdings 
ling  now  the  doterminecl  way  oP 
iun  to  diffuse  hiinsclf.  Here  God 
liinisclf  fais  last  end,  and  his  act> 
I  aot  ia  opposttiott ;  ihey  are  rather 
g  one.  witj)  tlu3  oUier,  and  implitMt 
-jd  is  to  W  considcreiJ  as  first  andC 
le  ci^aiEiTe  is  the  object  of  GodV 
'  i  III  plica  ti 'HI,  as  being  as  it  were 
mil  bo  more  parlicularly  ob^jeryod 

r,  and  delight  in,  iJie  emanation^  \ 
creation,  argues  his  delight  in  the  ,^ 
imsRlf,  aud  the  supreme  regard  he  -  J 
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that  nature :  As  he  delights  in  his  own  light,  he  must  delight  in 
erery  beam  of  that  light ;  and  as  he  liigh^  values  his  own  - 
excellency,  he  must  be  well  pleased  in  having  it  mantfested  and  ' 
so  glorified. 

Another  emanation  of  divine  fiilness,  is  the  communica- 
tion of  virtue  and  holinegg  to  the  creature :  This  is  a  com- 
munication of  God's  holiness;  so  that  hereby  the  creature 
partakes  of  God's  owd  moral  excellency ;  which  is  properly 
the  beauty  of  the  divine  nature.  And  as  God  detighta  in  his 
own  beauty,  be  must  necessarily  delight  in  the  creature^a  holi- 
ness ;  which  is  a.  conformity  to,  and  participation  of  it,  as  truly 
as  the  brightness  of  a  jewel  held  in  the  sun's  beams,  is  a  par- 
ticipation or  derivation  of  the  sun's  brightness,  though  im- 
mensely less  in  degree.  And  then  it  must  be  considered 
wherein  this  holiness  in  the  creature  consists,  viz,  in  love, 
which  is  the  comprehension  of  all  true  virtue ;  and  primarily 
in  love  to  God,  Which  is  exercised  in  an  high  esteem  of  God, 
admiration  of  his  perfections,  complacency  in  them,  and 
praise  of  them.  All  which  things  are  nothing  else  but  the 
heart  exalting,  magnifying,  or  glorifying  God ;  which,  as  I 
shewed  before,  God  necessarily  approves  of,  and  is  pleased 
with,  as  he  loves  himself^  and  values  the  glory  of  his  own 
nature. 

Another  part  of  God's  fulness  which  he  communicates,  is 
his  ht^piness.      This  happiness  consists  in  enjoying  and   re- 

i'oicing  in  himself;  and  so  docs  also  the  creature's  happiness, 
t  is  a  participation  of  what  is  in  God ;  and  God  and  his  glory 
are  the  objective  ground  of  it.  The  happiness  of  the  crea- 
ture consistij  in  rejoicing  in  God  ;  h^hhich  also  God  is  magni- 
fied and  exalted.  Joy,  nr  the  exu^Kg  of  the  heart  in  God's 
gloiY,  is  one  thing  that  belongs  to  praise.  So  that  God  is  all 
m  all,  with  respect  to  each  part  of  that  communication  of  the 
divine  fulness  which  in  made  to  the  creature.  What  is  com- 
municated is  divine,  or  something  of  God ;  and  each  com- 
munication is  of  that  nature,  that  the  creature  to  whom  it  is 
made  is  thereby  conformed  to  God,  and  united  to  him :  and 
that  in  proportion  as  the  communication  is  greater  or  less.  And 
the  communication  itself  is  no  other,  in  uie  ve^  nature  of  it, 
than  that  wherein  the  very  hoDOur,  exaltation,  and  praise  of  God 
consists. 

And  it  is  farther  to  be  considered,  that  what  God  aimed 
at  in  the  creation  of  the  world,  as  the  end  which  he  had  ulti- 
mately in  view,  was  that  communication  of  himself  which  he 
intended  through  all  eternity.  And  if  we  attend  to  the  na- 
ture and  circumstances  of  this  eternal  emanation  of  divine  good, 
it  will  more  clearly  shew  uow,in  making  this  his  end,  God  testi- 
fies a  supreme  respect  to  himself,  and  makes  himself  his  end. 
There  are  many  reasons  to  think  what  God  has  in  view,  in  air 
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increasing  rommunicalion  of  hiniseir  through  eternity,  i 
increasing  knowledge  of  God,  love  to  him,  and  joy  in  bim. 
And  it  is  to  be  considered,  that  the  more  those  divine  commtmi- 
cations  increase  in  the  creature,  the  more  it  becomes  one  with 
God :  for  so  much  the  more  is  it  united  to  God  in  love,  the 
heart  is  drawn  nearer  and  nearer  to  Ood,  and  the  union  with 
hitn  becomes  more  firm  and  close :  and,  at  the  same  time,  Ihe 
creature  becomes  more  and  more  co?iftirmcd  to  God,  The 
image  is  more  and  more  perfect,  and  so  the  good  that  is  in  the 
creature  conies  for  ever  nearer  and  nearer  to  an  identity  witlk 
tliat  which  is  in  God.  In  the  view  therefore  of  God,  vrho  has  a 
comprehensive  prospect  of  the  increasing  union  and  conformi^ 
ty  through  eternity,  it  must  be  an  infinitely  strict  aud  perfect 
nearness,  conformity,  and  oneness.  For  it  will  for  ever  come' 
nearer  and  nearer  to  that  strictness  and  perfection  of  i 
which  there  is  between  the  Father  and  the  Son.  So  that  m 
Ihe  eyes  of  God,  who  perfectly  sees  the  whole  of  it,  u 
nite  progress  and  increase,  it  must  come  to  an  eminent  fulfill 
nwfit  of  Christ's  request,  in  John  xvh.  21,  23.  "  That  they  oU 
'  may  be  one,  as  thou  Father  art  in  me,  and  I  in  thee,  that  they 
abo  may  be  one  in  us ;  I  in  them  and  thou  in  me,  that  they  may 
be  made  perfect  one."  !n  this  view,  those  elect  creatures,  whicjii 
muatbe  looked  upon  as  the  end  of  all  the  rest  of  the  creatia 
considered  with  respect  to  the  whole  of  tlieir  eternal  duration, 
and  as  such  made  God's  end,  must  be  viewed  as  being,  as  i| 
were,  one  with  God.  They  were  respected  as  brouglit  hom 
to  him,  united  with  him,  centering  most  perfectly,  and  as  it' 
were  swallowed  up  in  him :  so  that  his  respect  to  them  linaUjr 
coincides,  and  becomes^fce  and  the  same,  with  respect  m 
himself.  The  interest  dWie  creature  is,  as  it  were,  God^i 
own  interest,  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  their  relation  nm 
union  to  God.  Thus  the  interest  of  a  man's /urniiv  "b  looked 
upon  as  the  same  with  his  own  interest ;  because  of  the  relati( 
they  stand  in  to  him ;  his  propriety  in  them,  and  their  strict', 
union  with  him.  But  God's  elect  creatures,  with  respect  totl__ 
eternal  duration,  are  intinitely  dearer  to  God,  than  a  man' 
family  is  to  him.  What  has  been  said  shews,  that  as  all  thin 
are  Jrom  God,  as  their  first  cause  and  fountain  ^  so  all  thin 
lend  to  htm,  and  in  their  progress  come  nearer  and  nearer 
him  through  all  eternity ;  which  argues,  that  he  who  is  their  ~ 
cause  is  their  last  end.* 
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Some  objections  considered^  which  may  be  made  against  thv 
reasonableness  of  what  has  been  said  of  God  making  him- 
self his  last  ena. 

Object,  h  Some  may  object  against  what  has  been  said 
as  being  inconsistent  with  God^s  absolute  independence  and 
immutsibility :  particularly,  as  though  God  were  inclined  to  a 
communication  of  his  fulness,  and  emanations  of  his  own  glo- 
ry, as  being  his  own  most  glorious  and  complete  state.  It  may 
be  thought  that  this  does  not  well  consist  with  God  being  self- 
existent  from  all  eternity ;  absolutely  perfect  in  himself,  in  the 
possession  of  infinite  and  independent  good.  And  that,  in 
general,  to  suppose  that  God  makes  himself  his  end,  in  the 
creation  of  the  world,  seems  to  suppose  that  he  aims  at  some 
interest  or  happiness  of  his  own,  not  easily  reconcileable  witli 
his  being  perfectly  and  infinitely  happy  in  himself.  If  it  could 
be  supposed  that  God  needed  any  thmg ;  or  that  the  goodness 
of  his  creatures  could  extend  to  him  ;  or  that  they  could  be 
profitable  to  him  ;  it  might  be  fit,  that  God  should  make  him- 
self, and  his  own  interest,  his  highest  and  last  end  in  creating 
the  world.  But  seeing  that  God  is  above  all  need,  and  all  ca- 
pacity of  being  made  better  or  happier  in  any  respect ;  to  what 
purpose  should  God  make  himself  his  end  ;  or  seek  to  advance 
nimself  in  any  respect  by  any  of  his  works  ?  How  absurd  is 
it  to  suppose  that  God  should  do  such  great  things,  with  a 
TJew  to  obtain  what  he  is  already  |d|^  perfectly  possessed  of. 
and  was  so  from  all  eternity  ;  and  tfflRfore  caHnot  now  possi- 
bly need,  nor  with  any  colour  of  reason  be  supposed  to  seek  ? 

Answer  1.  Many  have  wrong  notions  of  God^s  happiness, 
as  resulting  fi'om  his  absolute  self-sufBcicncc,  independence, 
and  immutability.  Though  it  be  true,  that  God^s  glory  and 
happiness  are  in  and  of  himself,  are  infinite  and  cannot  be 
added  to,  and  unchangeable,  for  the  whole  and  every  part  of 
which  he  is  perfectly  independent  of  the  creature ;  yet  it  does 
not  hence  follow,  nor  is  it  true,  that  God  has  no  real  and  proper 
delight,  pleasure  or  happiness,  in  any  of  his  acts  or  communi- ' 
cations  relative  to  the  creature,  or  effects  he  produces  in  them : 
or  in  any  thing  he  sees  in  the  creatures^  qualifications,  disposi- 
tions, actions  and  state. 

God  may  have  a  real  and  proper  pleasure  or  happiness 
in  seeing  the  hcmpy  state  of  the  creature ;  yet  this  mav  not  be 
difierent  fi'om  his  delight  in  himself;  being  a  delig[ht  in  his 
own  infinite  goodness ;  or  the  exercise  of  that  glorious  pro- 
pensity of  his  nature  to  diffuse  and  communicate  nimself.  and 
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so  gratiljing  this  inclination  of  his  own  heart.  This  delight 
which  God  has  in  his  creatures'  happiness,  cannot  properly 
be  said  to  be  what  God  receives  from  the  creature.  For  il  is 
only  the  cfTect  of  his  own  work  in,  and  communications  to 
the  creature  ;  in  making  it,  and  admitting  it  to  a  partidpftUoa 
of  his  fulness.  As  the  sun  receives  nothing  from  the  jewd 
that  receives  its  light,  and  shines  only  by  a  participation  of  Hs 
brightness. 

With  respect  also  to  llie  creature's  holinesi: ;  God  tavf. 
have  a  proper  dehght  and  joy  in  imparting  this  to  the  crea 
lure,  as  gratifying  hereby  his  inclination  to  communicate  a 
his  own  excellent  fulness,  God  may  delight,  with  true  am 
great  pleasure,  in  beholding  that  beauty  which  is  an  itnagei 
and  communication  of  his  own  beauty,  an  expression  i 
manifestation  of  his  own  loveliness.  And  this  is  so  far  fi 
being  an  instance  of  his  happiitess  not  being  in  and  from  bimi 
self,  that  it  is  an  evidence  that  he  is  happy  in  himself,  or  de< 
lights  and  has  pleasure  in  his  omu  beauty.  If  he  did  not  takfl 
pleasure  in  the  eTpression  of  his  own  beauty,  it  would  rati 
oe  an  evidence  that  he  docs  Dot  delight  in  his  own  beauty: 
that  he  hath  not  his  happiness  and  enjoyment  in  his  own  beaiU^ 
and  perfection.  So  that  if  we  suppose  God  has  real  pleasur 
-ftfld  happiness  in  the  holy  love  and  praise  of  his  saints,  as  tli 
image  and  communication  of  his  own  holiness,  it  is  not  pn 
nerlyany  pleasure  distinct  from  the  pleanure  he  has  in  bimaalf 
but  it  is  truly  an  instance  of  it. 

And  with  respect  to  God's  being  glorified  in  those  perfed 
tions  wherein  his  glory  consists,  expressed  in  their  correspoitd 
ing  effects, —as  his  wisdom  in  wise  designs  and  well  contrivM 
works,  his  power  in  gre^hflects,  his  justice  in  acts  of  righteoM 
ness,  his  goodness  in  co^Runicaling  happiness. — this  does  tux 
argue  that  his  pleasure  is  not  in  himself,  and  his  own  glory 
but  the  contrary.  It  is  the  necetsury  cunaequvnre  of  his  delighl 
iug  in  the  glory  of  his  nature,  that  he  delights  in  the  en 
tion  and  effulgence  of  it. 

Nor  do  these  things  argue    any  dej)ende»ce  in  God  OB-ti 
creature  for  happiness.     Though   he  has  real  pleasure  in  tbi 
creature's    holinei^a  and    happiness,   yet   this   is  not  propel 
any  pleasure  which  he  receives  from  the  creature.     For  tlioi 
things  are  what  he  gice»  the  creature.     1'hey  are  wholly  ai 
entirely  from  him.     His  rejoicing    therein  is  rather   a  rc^d 
ing  in  his  own  acts,  and  his  own  glory  expressed  in  those  octi 
than  a  joy  derived  from  the  creature.     God's  joy  is  dependes 
on  nothing  besides  his  own  act,  which  he  exerts  with  on  ab' 
lute  and  independent  power.     And  yet,  in  some  sense,  il  < 
be   truly  said,  that  God  has  the  more  delight   and   pleas 
for   (he   holiness   and  happiness  of  his   creatures.     Becai 
God  would  be  less  happy,  if  he  was  tes,s  good :  or  if  he  ha< 
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not  that  perfection  of  nature  which  conaista  in  a  propensity  of 
nature  to  difTuse  his  own  fulnesH.  And  he  would  ue  less  happy, 
if  it  were  possible  for  him  to  be  liindered  in  the  exercise  of  his 
goodnesB,  and  his  other  perfections,  in  their  proper  effects.  But 
he  has  complete  htippiness,  because  he  has  these  perfections, 
and  cannot  be  hindered  in  exercising  and  displaying  them  in 
their  proper  effectti.  And  this  Hurely  is  not  because  he  is  de- 
pendent ;  but  because  he  is  independent  ou  any  other  that  should 
hinder  him. 

From  this  view  it  appears,  that  nothing  which  has  been 
said  is  in  the  least  inconsiateut  with  those  expressions  in  scrip- 
ture that  signify,  "  man  cannot  be  protitable  to  God,"  &,c.  For 
these  expressions  plainly  mean  no  more  than  that  God  is  abso- 
lutely independent  of  ue ;  that  we  have  nottiing  of  our  own,  no 
stocK  from  whence  we  can  give  to  God :  and  that  no  part  of 
his  happiness  originates  &om  man. 

From  what  has  been  said  it  appears,  that  the  pleasure  God 
hath  in  those  things  which  have  been  mentioned,  is  rather  a 
pleasure  in  disusing,  and  commiwkaling  to,  than  in  receiving 
from  the  creature,  ii^urely  it  is  no  argument  of  indigence 
in  God,  .that  he  is  inclined  to  communicate  of  his  infinite  ful- 
ness. It  is  no  argument  of  the  cniptineaa  or  deficiency  of  a 
fountain,  that  it  is  inclined  to  overflow.  Nothing  from  the  crea- 
ture alters  God's  happiness,  as  though  it  were  changeable  either 
by  increase  or  diminution.  For  though  these  communicalioiu 
of  God — these  eAcrciaes,  operations,  and  expressions  of  his 
glorious  perfections  which  God  rejoices  in — are  in  time ;  yet 
aajoy  in  them  is  without  beginning  or  change.  They  were 
always  equally  present  in  the  divine  mind.  He  beheld  them 
with  equal  clearness,  certainty  oiuLfiihiess,  in  every  respect,  as 
he  dotli  now.  They  were  always  ^ually  present ;  as  with  him 
there  ie  no  variableness  or  succession.  He  ever  beheld  and  en- 
joyed them  perfectly  in  his  own  independent  and  immutable 
power  and  will. 

Ant.  '2.  If  any  are  not  satisfied  with  the  preceding  answer, 
but  still  insist  on  the  objection,  let  them  consider  whether  they 
can  devise  any  other  scheme  of  God's  lust  end  in  creating  the 
world,  but  what  will  be  equallv  obnoxious  to  this  objection  in 
its  full  force,  if  there  he  any  force  in  it.  For  if  God  had  any 
last  end  in  creating  the  world,  tlien  there  was  something  in 
some  respect  future,  that  he  aimed  at,  and  designed  to  bring  to 
pass  by  creating  the  world ;  something  that  was  agreeable  to 
bis  inclination  or  will ;  let  that  be  his  own  glory,  or  the  happi- 
ness of  his  creatures,  or  what  it  will.  Now,  if  there  be  something 
tiiat  God  seeks  as  agreeable,  or  grateful  to  him,  then,  in  the  ac- 
complishment (jf  it,  he  is  gratified.  If  the  last  end  which  be 
seelu  in  the  creation  of  the  world  be  truly  a  thing  gratefi-' 
him,  (aa  certainly  it  is,  if  it  be  truly  bis  end,  and  truly  the  • 
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of  his  will,)  then  it  ia  what  he  takea  a  real  delight  and  pleasure 
in.  But  then,  according  to  the  argument  of  the  objection,  how 
can  he  have  any  thing  future  to  desire  or  seek,  who  is  already 
perfectiy,  eternally,  and  immutably  eatislied  in  himself?  What 
can  remain  for  him  to  take  any  delight  m,  or  to  be  further  gra* 
tified  by,  whose  eternal  and  unchangeable  delight  is  in  hiinself^ 
as  liis  own  complete  object  of  enjoyment  ?  Thus  the  object(» 
will  be  presijed  with  hia  own  objection,  let  him  embrace 
what  notion  he  will  of  God's  end  in  the  creation.  And  I  think 
he  has  no  way  left  to  answer  but  that  which  has  been  taken 
above. 

It  may  therefore  be  proper  here  to  obaerve,  that  let  what 
will  be  God's  last  end,  thai  he  must  have  a  real  and  proper 
pleasure  in.  Whatever  be  the  proper  object  of  bis  will,  he 
is  gratified  in.  And  the  (hing  is  cither  grateful  to  him  in  it- 
self, or  for  something  else  for  which  he  wills  it ;  end  so  is  bis 
further  end.  But  whatever  is  God's  last  end,  that  he  wills 
for  its  own  sake ;  as  grateful  to  him  in  itself,  or  in  which  he 
has  some  degree  of  true  and  proper  pleasure.  Otherwise  we 
raust  deny  any  such  thing  as  will  in  God  with  respect  to  any 
thing  brought  to  pass  in  time  ;  and  so  must  deny  nis  work  of 
creation,  or  any  work  of  his  Providence  to  be  truly  voluntafV. 
But  we  have  as  much  reason  to  suppose  that  God's  works 
in  creating  and  governing  the  world  are  properly  the  fruits  of 
his  will,  as  of  his  understanding.  And  if  there  be  any  such 
thing  at  all,  as  what  we  mean  by  acts  of  will  in  God ;  then 
he  is  not  indifierent  whether  his  will  be  fulfilled  or  not.  Ami' 
if  he  is  not  indifferent,  then  he  is  truly  gratified  and  pleased 
in  the  fulfilment  of  his  will.  And  if  he  has  a  real  vleamre 
in  attaining  his  end,  thca  the  attainment  of  it  belongs  toM 
his  happiness  ;  that  m  which  God's  delight  or  pleasure  in  any 
measure  consist.  To  suppose  that  God  has  pleasure  in  things 
that  are  brought  to  pass  in  time,  only  figuratively  and  metapho* 
ricalJy,  is  to  suppose  that  he  exercises  will  about  these  things, 
and  makes  them  his  end  only  metaphorically. 

Answ.  3.  The  doctrine  that  makes  God's  creatures  and  not  . 
himself  to  be  his  last  end,  is  a  doctrine  the  farthest  from  having 
a  favourable  aspect  on  God's  absolute  self-suflicience  and  inde- 
pendence.    It  far   less  agrees   therewith   than    the    doctrine 
against  which  (his  is  objected.     For  we  must  conceive  of  tho 
efiicicnt  as  ilepewUng  on  his  ultimate  end.     He  depends  on. 
this  end  in  liis  desires,  aims,  actions,  and  pursuits ;  so  (hat  he 
fails  in  all  his  desires,  actions,  and  pursuits,  if  he  fails  of  hi»- 
end.     Now  if  God  himself  be  his  last  end,  then  in  his  depen- 
dence on  his  end   he  depends  on  nothing  but  himself.     If  oil 
things  be  of  him,  and  to  him,  and  he  the  first  and  the  last,  tlu» 
shews  him  to  be  all  in  all.     He  is  all  to  himself     He  goea  not 
out  of  himself  in  what  he  ?ccks  ;  but  hi»  desires  and  pnrsuilt  aK 
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they  originate  from,  so  they  terminate  in  himself;  and  he  is  de- 
pendent on  none  but  himself  in  the  beginning  or  end  of  any  of 
nis  exercises  or  operations.  But  if  not  himself,  but  the  crea- 
ture, were  his  last  end,  then  as  he  depends  on  his  last  end,  he 
would  be  in  some  sort  dependent  on  the  creature. 

Object.  II.  Some  may  object,  that  to  suppose  God 
makes  himself  his  highest  and  last  end,  is  dishonourable  to 
him ;  as  it  in  effect  supposes  that  God  does  every  thing  from  a 
selfish  spirit.  Selfishness  is  looked  upon  as  mean  and  sordid 
in  the  creature  ;  unbecoming  and  even  hateful  in  such  a  worm 
of  the  dust  as  man.  We  should  look  upon  a  man  as  of  a  base 
and  contemptible  character,  who  should  in  every  thing  he  did, 
be  governed  by  selfish  principles  ;  should  make  his  private 
interest  his  governing  aim  in  all  his  conduct  in  life.  How  far 
then  should  we  be  from  attributing  any  such  thing  to  the  su- 
preme Being,  the  blessed  and' only  Potentate  I  Does  it  not  be- 
come us  to  ascribe  to  him  the  most  noble  and  generous  dispo- 
sitions ;  and  qualities  the  most  remote  from  every  thing  private, 
narrow,  and  sordid  7 

Answer  1.  Such  an  objection  must  arise  from  a  very  igno- 
rant or  inconsiderate  notion  of  the  vice  of  selfishness,  and  the 
virtue  of  ^nerosity.  If  by  selfishness  be  meant  a  disposition 
in  any  bemg  to  regard  himself ;  this  is  no  otherwise  vicious  or 
unbecoming,  than  as  one  is  less  than  a  multitude ;  and  so  the 
public  weal  is  of  greater  value  than  his  particular  interest. 
Among  created  beings  one  single  person  is  inconsiderable  in 
comparison  of  the  ^generality  ;  and  so  his  interest  is  of  little 
importance  compared  with  the  interest  of  the  whole  system. 
Therefore  in  them,  a  disposition  to  prefer  self,  as  if  it  were 
more  than  all,  is  exceeding  vicious.  But  it  is  vicious  on  no 
other  account,  than  as  it  is  a  disposition  that  does  not  agree 
with  the  nature  of  things  ;  and  that  which  is  indeed  the  great- 
est good.  And  a  disposition  in  any  one  to  forego  his  own 
interest  for  the  sake  of  others,  is  no  further  excellent,  no 
further  worthy  the  name  of  generosity,  than  it  is  treating  things 
according  to  their  true  value  ;  prosecuting  something  most 
worthy  to  be  prosecuted  ;  an  expression  of  a  disposition  to 
prefer  something  to  self-interest,  that  is  indeed  preferable  in 
Itself.  But  if  God  be  indeed  so  great,  and  so  excellent,  that 
all  other  beings  are  as  nothing  to  him,  and  all  other  excellency 
be  as  nothing,  and  less  than  nothing  and  vanity,  in  comparison 
of  his  ;  and  God  be  omniscient  and  infallible,  and  perfectly 
knows  that  he  is  infinitely  the  most  valuable  bein^ ;  then  it  is 
fit  that  his  heart  should  be  agreeable  to  this — which  is  indeed 
the  true  nature  and  proportion  of  things,  and  agreeable  to  this 
infollible  and  all-comprehending  understanding  which  he  has 
of  them,  and  that  perfectly  clear  light  in  which  he  views  them 
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and  that  he  should  value  hiinself  infinitely  more  than  bifl 

creatures. 

Am.  'i.  Ill  created  beings,  a  regard  lo  self-iDteresl  may 
properly  be  set  in  oppogition  lo  the  puutic  welfare  ;  because  the 
private  iiitereal  of  one  person  may  be  inconsistent  with  the 
public  good  ;  at  least  it  may  be  su  in  the  appruhension  of  tliat 
person.  Tha,1  which  tliis  person  looks  upon  as  his  interest, 
may  interfere  with,  or  oppose  the  general  good.  Hence  h» 
private  interest  may  be  regarded  anri  pursued  in  opposition  to 
the  public.  But  this  cannot  be  with  respect  to  the  supreme 
Being,  the  author  and  head  of  the  whole  system ;  on  whom  aJL 
absouitely  depend  :  who  is  tlie  fountain  of  being  and  good  tO'i 
the  whole.  It  is  more  absurd  to  suppose  that  his  interest 
should  be  opposite  to  the  interest  of  the  universal  syEtem,  thaa^ 
that  the  welfare  of  the  head,  heart,  and  vitals   of  the  natiiru 

'  body,  should  he  opposite  to  the  welfare  of  the  body.  And  it  is 
impossible  that  God,  who  is  omr.iscient,  should  apprehend  his 
interest,  as  being  inconsistent  with  the  good  and  interest  of  the 
whole. 

Ans.  3,  God  seeking  himself  in  the  creation  of  the  world, 

.  in  the  manner  which  has  been  supposed,  is  so  far  from  beins 
inconsistent  with  the  good  of  his  creatures,  that  it  k  a  kind  (M 
regard  to  himself  that  inclines  him  to  seek  the  good  of  hia 
creature.  I(  is  a  regard  to  himself  that  disposes  him  to  diffuse 
and  communicate  himself.  It  is  such  a  delight  in  liis  own  in> 
ternal  fulness  and  glory,  that  disposes  him  lo  an  ubundant  ef- 
fusion and  emanation  of  that  glory.  The  salne  disposition  that 
inclines  him  to  delight  in  his  glory,  causes  him  to  delight  io 
the  exhibitions,  expressions,  and  communicatloiuK  of  it.  ^f 
there  were  any  person  of  such  a  taste  and  di:<po.iition  of  mind^ 
that  the  brightness  and  light  of  the  sun  seemed  unlovely  lo  him, 
he  would  be  willing  that  the  sun's  brightness  and  liglit  should 
be  retained  within  itself.  But  they  that  delight  in  it,  to  whom 
it  appears  lovely  and  glorious,  will  esteem  it  an  amiable  iintl' 
glorious  thing  to  have  i1  diH'used  and  communicated  ihrouff 
the  world. 

Here,  by  the  way,  it  may  be  properly  considered  whethv 
some  writers  are  not  chargeatile  with  inconsistence  in  this  poi- 
specL  They  speak  againsl  the  doctrine  of  Goo  making  him. 
self  bis  own  highest  and  last  end,  as  though  this  were  an  igno* 
ble  selfixhneKs — when  iudwd  he  only  is  fit  lo  be  made  the  highest 
end,  by  himself  and  all  other  beings ;  in  as  much  as  he  it 
infinitely  greater  ajid  more  worthy  thun  itll  others — yet  with 
regard  lo  creatures,  wh»  are  infinitely  less  worthy  of  supreme 
and  ultimute  regard,  they  suppose  that  they  necessarily,  at  all 
times,  seek  their  own  happiness,  and  make  it  their  ultimate 
md  ill  all,  even  their  mo«l  virtuous  actions ;  and  that  this 
urinciple.  regulated  by  wisdom  and  prudence,  ns  lending  to 
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that  which  is  their  true  and  hidiest  happiness,  is  the  foundation 
of  all  virtue,  and  every  thing  ual  is  morally  good  and  excellent 
in  them. 

Object.  III.  To  what  has  been  supposed,  that  God  makes 
himself  his  end — in  seeking  that  his  glory  and  excellent  per- 
fections should  be  known,  esteemed,  loved,  and  delighted  in 
by  his  creatures — it  may  be  objected  that  this  seems  unwortliy 
of  God.  It  is  considered  as  below  a  truly  great  man,  to  be 
much  influenced  in  his  conduct  by  a  desire  of  popular  ap- 
plause. The  notice  and  admiration  of  a  gazing  multitude, 
would  be  esteemed  but  a  low  end  to  be  aimed  at  by  a  prince 
or  philosopher,  in  any  great  and  noble  enterprizc.  How  much 
more  is  it  unworthy  the  great  God,  to  perform  his  magnificent 
works,  e.  g.  the  creation  of  the  vast  universe,  out  of  regard  to 
the  notice  and  admiration  of  worms  of  the  duat,  that  the 
diRplays  of  his  magnilicence  may  be  gazed  at  and  applauded 
by  those  who  are  infinitely  more  beneath  bim,  than  the 
meanest  rabble  are  beneath  the  greatest  prince  or  philosopher. 

This  objection  is  specious.     It  hath  a  shew  of  argument ;  ' 
hut  it  will  appear  to  be  nothing  but  a  shew,  if  we  consider, 
■^/     1.  Whether  it  be  not  worthy  of  God  to  regard  and  value 
what  is  excellent  and  valuable  in  itself,  and  so  to  take  pleasure 
in  its  existence. 

It  seems  not  Uable  to  any  doubt,  that  there  could  be  no 
future  existence  worthy  to  be  desired  or  sought  by  God,  and 
so  worthy  to  be  made  his  end,  if  no  future  existence  was 
valuable  and  worthy  to  be  brought  to  effect.  If,  when  the 
world  waa  not,  there  was  any  possible  future  thing  lit  and 
valuable  in  itself,  I  think  the  knowledge  of  God's  glory,  and 
the  esteem  and  love  of  it,  must  be  so.  Understanding  and 
will  are  the  highest  kind  of  created  existence.  And  if  they 
be  valuable,  it  must  be  in  their  exercise.  But  the  highest  and 
most  excellent  kind  of  their  exercise,  is  in  some  actual  know- 
ledge and  exercise  of  will.  And  certainly,  the  most  excellent 
actual  knowledge  and  will  that  can  be  in  the  creature,  is  the 
knowledge  and  the  love  of  God.  And  the  most  true  excellent 
knowledge  of  God,  is  the  knowledge  of  his  glory  or  moral 
excellence ;  and  the  most  encellent  exercise  of  the  will  con- 
sists in  esteem  and  love,  and  a  delight  in  his  glory.  If  any 
created  existence  is  in  itself  worthy  to  be,  or  any  thing  that  ever 
was  future  is  worthy  of  existence,  such  a  communication  of 
divine  lidness,  such  an  emanation  and  expression  of  the  divine 
glory  is  worthy  of  existence.  But  if  nothing  that  ever  wat 
niture  was  worthy  to  exist,  then  no  future  thing  was  worthy 
to  be  aimed  at  by  God  in  creating  the  work!.  And  if  nothing 
was  worthy  to  be  aimed  at  in  creation,  then  QOthiog  waa  worthy 
to  be  God's  end  in  creation. 

YOt.  III.  5 
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If  God'a  own  excellency  and  glory  is  worthy  to  be  highly 
valued  and  delighted  in  hy  him,  then  the  value  and  esteem 
hereof  by  olhers,  is  worthy  to  be  regarded  by  him :  for  (his  is. 
necessary  consequence.  To  make  this  plain,  let  itbeconai 
dered,  how  it  is  with  regard  to  the  excellent  quahties  c 
another.  If  we  highly  value  the  virtues  and  excellencies  of  a 
friend,  in  proportion  we  shall  approve  of  others'  esteem  ol 
them  ;  and  shall  disapprove  the  contempt  of  them.  If  these 
virtues  are  truly  valuable,  they  are  worthy  that  we  should 
approve  others'  esteem,  and  disapprove  their  contempt  oj 
Inem.  And  the  case  is  the  same  with  respect  to  any  being^ 
own  qualities  or  attribulcs.  If  he  highly  esteems  them,  and 
greatly  delights  in  iheni,  he  will  naturally  and  necessarily  lovo 
to  see  esteem  of  them  in  others,  and  dislike  their  disesteem, — 
And  if  the  attributes  are  ivorthy  to  be  highly  esteemed  by  %hi 
being  who  hath  them,  so  is  the  esteem  of  them  in  others  worth] 
to  be  proportionnbly  approved  and  regarded,  [  desire  it  maj 
be  considered,  whether  it  be  unfit  that  God  should  be  displei 
ed  with  contempt  of  himself?  If  not,  but  on  the  contrary  it  i 
fit  and  suitable  that  he  should  be  displeased  with  this,  there 
the  same  reason  that  he  should  be  pleased  with  the  proper  love 
esteem  and  honour  of  himself. 

The  matter  may  be  also  cleared,  by  considering  what 
would  become  us  to  approve  of  and  value  with  respect  to  ai 
public  society  we  belong  to,  c.  g.  our  nation  or  country, 
becomes  us  to  love  our  country  ;  and  therefore  it  becomes  i 
to  value  the  Just  honour  of  our  country.  But  the  same  Ihat  .^ 
becomes  us  to  value  and  desire  for  a  friend,  and  Ihc  same  thtt 
it  becomes  us  to  desire  and  seek  for  the  commuiuly,  the  aa; 
does  it  become  God  to  value  and  seek  for  himself;  that  i$, 
supposition,  thai  it  becomes  God  to  love  himself  as  it  does  n\ 
lo  love  a  friend  or  the  public ;  which  I  think  has  been  b«fbr 
proved. 

Here  are  two  things  that  ought  particularly  to  be  advertl 
10.  (I.)  That  in  God,  the  love  of  himself  and  the  love  of  t| 
uubhc,  are  not  to  be  distinguished,  as  in  man  :  because  Qo^ 
being,  as  it  were,  comprehends  all.  His  existence,  being  i 
finite,  must  be  equivalent  (o  universal  existence.  And  (br  tl 
lame  reason  that  |>ubiic  afteotion  in  ihc  creature   is  tit  an 

beautiful,  God's  regard  to  himself  must  be  so  likewise £S 

In  God,  the  love  of  what  is  fit  and  decent,  cannot  be  a  riislAii 
thing  from  tlie  love  of  himself;  because  the  love  of  God  '.^ 
that  wherein  all  holiness  primarily  and  chiefly  coneista,  and 
God'a  own  holiness  must  primarily  consist  in  ihe  love  of  him.  ' 
selC  And  if  God's  holiness  consists  in  love  to  himself,  then  it 
will  imply  an  anprobation  of  the  esteem  and  love  of  him.  in 
others.  For  a  uoing  that  loves  himself,  ncceEsarily  loves  love 
!p  himself    If  holiness  in  God  consist  chiefly  in  love  to  him- 
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self,  holiness  in  the  creature  must  chiefly  consist  in  love  to  hini» 
And  if  God  loves  holiness  in  himself^  he  must  love  it  in  the 
creature. 

Virtue,  by  such  of  the  late  philosophers  as  seem  to  be  in 
chief  repute,  is  placed  in  public  afiection,  or  general  benevo* 
lence.  And  if  the  essence  of  virtue  lies  primarily  in  this,  thcNQ 
the  love  of  virtue  itself  is  virtuous  no  otherwise,  than  as  it  ii 
implied  in  or  arises  from,  this  public  afiection,  or  extensive 
benevolence  of  mind.  Because  if  a  man  truly  loves  the  public, 
he  necessarily  loves  love  to  the  public. 

Now  therefore,  for  the  same  reason,  if  universal  benevo- 
lence in  the  highest  sense,  be  the  same  thing  with  benevolence 
to  the  divine  Being,  who  is  in  efiect  universal  Being,  it  will 
follow,  that  love  to  virtue  itself  is  no  otherwise  virtuous,  than  a« 
it  is  implied  in,  or  arises  from,  love  to  the  divine  Being.  Con- 
^equendy,  God's  own  love  to  virtue  is  implied  in  love  to  him- 
self:  and  is  virtuous  no  otherwise  than  as  it  arises  from  love  to 
himself.  So  that  God's  virtuous  disposition,  appearing  in  love 
to  holiness  in  the  creature,  is  to  be  resolved  into  the  same 
thing  with  love  to  himself.  And  consequently,  whereinsoever  ho 
makes  virtue  his  end,  he  makes  himself  his  end.  In  fine« 
God  being  as  it  were  an  all-comprehending  Being,  all  his  moral 
perfections — his  holiness,  justice,  grace  and  cienevolence — 
are  some  way  or  other  to  be  resolved  into  a  supreme  and  infi- 
nite regard  to  himself;  and  if  so,  it  will  be  easy  to  suppose  that 
it  becomes  hini  to  make  himself  his  supreme  and  last  end  in  his 
works. 

I  would  here  observe^  by  the  way,  that  if  any  insist  that 
it  becomes  God  to  love  and  take  delight  in  the  virtue  of  his 
Creatures  for  its  oum  sake,  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  love  it 
from  regard  to  himself^  this  will  contradict  a  former  objection 
affainst  God  taking  pleasure  in  communications  of  himself; 
VIZ.  that  inasmuch  as  God  is  perfectly  independent  and  self* 
sufiicient,  therefore  all  his  happiness  and  pleasure  consists  in 
the  enjoyment  of  himself.  So  that  if  the  same  perscms  make 
both  objections,  they  must  be  inconsistent  with  themselves. 

2.  I  would  observe,  that  it  is  not  unworthy  of  God  to  take 
pleasure  in  that  which  is  in  itself  fit  and  amiable,  even  in  those 
that  are  infinitely  below  him.  If  there  be  infinite  grace  and 
condescension  in  it,  yet  these  are  not  unworthy  of  God ;  but 
infinitely  to  his  honour  and  glory. 

They  who  insist,  that  God's  own  glory  was  not  an  ultimate 
end  of  his  creation  of  the  world ;  but  the  happiness  of  his 
creatures ;  do  it  under  a  colour  of  exalting  God's  benevolence 
to  his  creatures.  But  if  his  love  to  them  be  so  great,  and  he  so 
highly  values  them  as  to  look  upon  them  worthy  to  be  his  end 
in  all  his  great  works,  as  they  suppose ;  they  are  not  ccmMstent 
with  themselves,  in  supposing  that  God  has  so  little  value  for 
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IS  the  nalurp  of  love,  especially 
uvea  to  value  the  esteem  of  the  . 
]d  should  take  pleasure  )n  the 
;m,  will  follow  from  God's  love 
matures.  If  lie  esteem  and  love 
jteem  and  love  to  himself;  aod 
i  if  he  loves  and  values  the  cres- 
Qlight  in  their  mutual  love  and  es< 

,  that  it  is  uBworthy  of  great  men 
ct  am!  achievements  by  a  regard 
E ;  I  would  observe,  What  makes 
little  regard,  is  their  ignotatice, 
?  applause  of  the  multitude  very 
ny  Just  view  of  things,  but  on  hu- 
easonablc  alTcclions.    Such  ap-   i 
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neas  of  his  creatures.  Aud  in  communicating  liis  lulness  f<tf 
them,  he  does  it  for  himself;  because  their  good,  which  he 
seeks,  ie  so  much  in  union  and  communion  witn  himself.  God 
is  their  good.  Their  excellency  and  happiness  is  nothing  but  the 
emanation  and  expression  of  God's  glory :  God,  in  seeking 
their  fjlory  and  happiness,  seeks  himself;  and  in  seekin/i  him- 
self, t.  e.  himself  dillused  and  expressed,'(which  he  delights  in, 
as  he  delights  in  his  owubeuuty  and  fulness)  he  seeks  their  glory 
and  happiness. 

This  will  tlie  better  appear,  if  we  consider  the  degree 
and  manner  in  which  he  aimed  at  the  creature's  excellency 
and  happiness  in  creating  the  world ;  viz.  during  the  whole  of 
its  designed  eternal  duration ;  in  greater  and  greater  nearness, 
and  strictness  of  union  with  himself,  in  his  own  glory  and 
happiness,  in  constant  progression  through  all  eternity.  Aa 
the  creature's  good  was  viewed,  when  God  made  the  world, 
with  respect  to  its  whole  duration,  and  eternally  progressive  ' 
union  to,  and  communion  with  him ;  so  the  creature  must  be 
viewed  as  in  infinitely  strict  union  with  himself.  In  this  view 
it  appears,  that  God's  respect  to  the  creature,  in  the  whole, 
unites  with  his  respect  to  himself.  Both  regards  are  like  two 
lines  which  at  the  beginning  appear  separate,  hut  finally  meet 
in  one,  both  being  directed  to  the  same  center.  And  as  to  the 
good  of  the  creature  itself,  in  its  whole  duration  and  infinite 
progression,  it  must  be  viewed  as  infitiite ;  and  as  coming 
nearer  and  nearer  to  the  same  thing  in  itsinfinite  fulness.  The 
nearer  any  thing  comes  to  infinite,  the  nearer  it  comes  to  aD 
identity  with  God.  And  if  any  ^ood,  as  viewed  by  God,  is  be- 
held as  infinite,  it  cannot  be^viewed  as  a  distinct  thing  from 
God's  own  infinite  glory.  *' 

The  apostle's  discourse  of  the  great  love  of  Christ  to 
men,  (Eph.  v.  25,  Sic.)  leads  us  thus  to  think  of  the  love  of 
Christ  to  his  church-,  as  coinciding  with  his  love  to  himself 
by  virtue  of  the  slricl  union  of  the  church  with  him,  "  Hus- 
bands, love  your  wives,  as  Christ  also  loved  the  church,  end  gave 
himself  for  it — that  he  might  present  it  to  himself  a  glorious 
church.  So  ought  men  lo  love  their  wives,  as  their  own  bodies. 
He  that  loveth  his  wife  lovcih  himself— even  as  the  Lord  the 
church;  for  we  are  membersof  his  body,ofhis  flesh,  and  of  his 
bones."  Now  I  apprehend,  that  there  is  nothing  in  God's 
disposition  to  communicate  of  his  own  fulness  lo  the  creatures, 
that  at  all  derogates  from  the  excellence  of  it,  oi  the  creature's 
obligation.  ^ 

Go<t's  disposition  to  cause  his  own  infinite  fulness  to  flow 
forth,  is  not  thft  less  properly  called  his  goodness,  because  the 
good  he  communicates  is  what  he  delights  in,  as  he  delights  in 
his  own  glory.  The  creature  has  no  less  benefit  by  it ;  neither 
has  such  a  dispoution  less  of  a  direct  tendency  to  the  crea- 
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lure's  benefit.  Nor  is  this  disposition  in  God,  to  difTusc  hiaown 
good,  the  less  excellent,  because  it  is  implied  in  his  love  to  hint- 
self.  For  his  love  to  himselT  does  not  imply  it  any  otherwise, 
but  as  it  implies  a  love  to  whatever  is  worthy  and  eiceUoaU 
The  einan^ition  of  God's  glory  is  in  itself  worthy  and  excellent, 
and  so  God  deligittis  in  it ;  and  tiii^i  delight  Js  implied  in  hi» 
love  to  his  own  t'uhtess  ;  because  tliat  U  iho  fountain,  the  sum 
and  comprehension  of  every  diiitg  that  is  «xccilenl.  Nordoea 
God's  inclination  to  communicate  good  from  regard  to  bimseU^- 
or  delight  in  his  own  glory,  al  all  diminish  the  frecness  of  tat- 
beneficence.  This  wilt  appear,  if  we  consider  particularly,  i^ 
what  ways  doing  good  to  others  frooi  self-love,  may  be  inconsis- 
tent with  the  freeness  of  benelicence.  And  1  conceive  then 
are  only  these  two  ways, 

1.  When  any  does  good  to  another  from  confined  selt' 
love,  which  is  opposite  to  a  general  benevolence.  This  kjod. 
of  self-Jove  ia  properly  called  selfishness.  In  some  sense,  tbe 
most  benevolent,  generous  person  in  the  world,  seeks  his  oton 
happiness  in  doing  good  to  others ;  because  he  places  bu 
happiness  in  their  good.  His  mind  is  so  enlarged  as  to  take 
them,  as  it  were,  into  himself.  Thus  when  they  are  happy, 
he  feels  it ;  he  partakes  with  them,  and  is  happy  in  their  hAjiH 
piness.  This  is  so  fur  from  being  inconsistent  with  the  free* 
rtese  of  beneficence,  that,  on  the  contrary,  free  benevolence 
and  kindness  consists  in  it.  The  most  tree  beneficence  that 
can  be  in  men,  is  doing  good,  not  from  a  confined  selfishness^ 
but  fi'om  a  disposition  to  general  benevolence,  or  love  to  being 
in  general. 

But  now,  with  respect  to  the  divine  Being,  ihere  is  iw 
such  thing  as  contined  selfishness  in  him,  or  a  love  to  him- 
self opposite  to  general  benevolence.  It  is  impossible,  t^ 
cause  he  compreliends  all  entity,  and  all  excellence,  in  bit 
own  essence.  Tiie  eternal  and  infinite  Being,  is  in  efleqtf' 
Being  in  general ;  and  comprehends  univcrsnl  existence 
God,  in  hm  benevolence  to  his  creatures,  cannot  have  tiV 
hcnrt  enlarged,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  take  in  beingii  who  gn 
originally  out  of  himself,  distinct  and  independent.  Tfena 
cannot  be  in  nn  infinite  being,  who  exists  alone  from  eterqiqr. 
But  he  from  his  goodiiesii,  as  it  were  enlarges  himself  in  a 
more  excellent  and  divine  manner.  This  is  by  communicate 
iog  and  diffusing  himself;  and  so,  instead  n( Jintliiig,  he  tnakeg 
objects  of  his  bonevnieiic*' — not  by  taking  what  he  fioda  d\g, 
tinct  from  himself,  ami  so  partaking  of  (heir  good,  and  being 
hoppy  in  rhcm,  but — by  flowing  forth,  and  expressing  him- 
nelf  in  them,  nnd  milking  them  to  pnrlakc  of  him,  and  tlies 
rejoicing  in  himself  expressnl  in  ihcm,  and  communicittcd  to 
them. 

2,  Another  thing,  in  doing  good  lo  others  from  self-love. 
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that  derogates  from  the  freeness  of  the  goodness ;  is  acting 
from  dependence  on  them  for  the  good  we  need  or  desire,.  So 
that,  in  our  beneficence,  we  are  not  self^moved,  but  as  it  were 
constrained  by  something  without  ourselves.  But  it  has  been' 
particularly  shewn  already,  that  God  making  himself  tiis  end, 
argues  no  dependence ;  but  is  consistent  with  absolute  inde- 
pendence and  sclt-sufliciency.  "^ 

And  [  would  here  observe,  that  there  is  Bomething  in  that 
disposition  to  communicate  goodness,  that  shews  God  to  be 
independent  and  self-moved  in  it,  in  a  manner  that  is  peculiar, 
and  above  the  beneficence  of  creatures.  Creatures,  even  the 
most  excellent  are  not  independent  and  self-moved  in  their 
goodness  ^  but  in  all  its  exercises,  they  are  excited  by  some 
object  (hey  find :  something  appearing  good,  or  in  some  re- 
spect worthy  of  regard,  presents  itself,  and  moves  tbeir  kind- 
ness. But  God,  being  all,  and  alone,  is  absolutely  self-moved. 
The  exercises  of  his  communicative  disposition  are  absolute- 
ly from  within  himself;  all  that  is  good  and  worthy  in  the  ob- 
ject, and  its  very  being,  proceeding  from  the  overflowing  of 
riis  fulness. 

These  things  shew,  that  the  supposition  of  God  making 
himself  his  ultimate  end,  does  not  at  all  diminish  the  creature's 
obligation  to  gratitude  for  communications  of  good  received. 
For  if  it  lessen  it«  obligation,  it  must  be  on  one  of  the  following 
accounts.  Either  that  the  creature  has  not  so  much  benefit  by 
it ;  or,  that  the  disposition  it  flows  from,  is  not  proper  good- 
ness, not  having  so  direct  a  tendency  to  the  creature's  benefit ; 
or,  that  the  disposition  is  not  so  virtuous  and  excellent  in  its 
kind ;  or,  that  the  beneficence  is  not  so  free.  But  it  has  been 
observed,  that  none  of  these  things  take  place,  with  regard  to 
that  disposition,  which  has  been  supposed  to  have  excited  God 
to  create  the  world. 

1  confess  there  is  a  degree  of  indistinctness  and  obscurity 
in  the  close  consideration  of  such  Bubjects,  and  a  great  im- 
perfection in  the  expressions  we  use  concerning  them ;  arising 
unavoidably  from  the  infinite  sublimity  of  the  subject,  and  the 
incomprehensiblenesB  of  those  things  that  are  ditine.  Hence 
revelation  is  the  surest  guide  in  these  matters ;  and  what  that 
teaches  shall  in  the  next  place  be  considered.  Nevertheless, 
the  endeavours  used  to  discover  what  the  voice  of  reason  is, 
so  far  as  it  can  go,  may  serve  to  prepare  the  way,  by  obviating 
cavils  insisted  on  by  many ;  and  to  satisfy  us,  that  what  the 
word  of  God  says  of  the  matter  is  not  unreasonable. 
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above  all  other  beings  ;  from  whom  all  things  are,  and  by  whom 
they  consist ;  and  in  comparison  with  whom  all  other  things 
are. as  nothing. 


SECT.  II. 

Wherein  some  Positions  are  advanced  concerning  a  just  Method 
of  arguing  in  this  Affair^  from  what  we  find  in  the  Holy 
Scriptures* 

We  have  seen,  that  the  scriptures  speak  of  the  creation  of 
the  world  as  being  for  God  as  its  end.  What  remains  there- 
fore to  be  enquired  into,  is,  which  way  do  the  Scriptures  repre- 
sent God  as  making  himself  his  end  ?  It  is  evident,  that  God 
does  not  make  his  existevLce  or  being  the  end  of  the  creation  ; 
which  cannot  be  supposed  without  great  absurdity.  His  exis- 
tence cannot  be  conceived  of  but  as  prior  to  any  of  God's  de- 
signs. Therefore  he  cannot  create  the  world  to  the  end  that 
he  may  have  existence;  or  may  have  certain  attributes  and 
perfections.  Nor  do  the  scriptures  ^ive  the  least  intimation  of 
any  such  thing.  Therefore,  what  divine  effect,  or  what  in  re- 
lation to  God  is  that  which  the  scripture  teacheth  us  to  be  the 
end  he  aimed  at,  in  his  works  of  creation,  and  in  designing 
which  he  makes  himself  his  end  ? 

In  order  to  a  right  understanding  of  the  scripture  doctrine, 
and  drawing  just  inferences  from  what  we  find  said  in  the  word 
of  God,  relative  to  this  matter ;  and  so  to  open  the  wav  to  a 
true  and  definite  answer  to  the  above  enquiry,  I  would  lay 
down  the  following  positions. 

Position  1.  That  which  appears  to  be  God^s  ultimate  end 
in  his  works  of  Providence  in  general,  we  may  justly  suppose 
to  be  his  last  end  in  the  work  of  creation.  This  appears  from 
what  was  observed  before,  under  the  fifth  particular  of  the  in* 
troduction,  which  I  need  not  now  repeat. 

Pos.  %  When  any  thing  appears,  by  the  scripture,  to  be 
the  last  end  of  some  of  the  works  of  God,  that  thing  appears 
to  be  the  result  of  God^s  works  in  general.  And  although  it  be 
not  mentioned  as  the  end  of  those  works,  but  only  of  some  of 
them ;  yet  as  nothing  appearspeci/Zuir  in  the  nature  of  the  case, 
that  renders  it  a  fit,  beautifiil,  and  valuable  result  of  those  par- 
ticular works,  more  than  of  the  rest ;  we  may  justly  infer  that 
thing  to  be  the  last  end  of  those  other  works  also.  For  we 
must  suppose  it  to  be  on  account  of  the  value  of  the  effect^ 
that  it  is  made  the  end  of  those  works  of  which  it  is  expressly 
spoken  as  the  end  ;  and  this  effect,  by  the  supposition,  being 
equally,  and  in  like  manner,  the  result  of  the  work,  and  of  the 
same  value,  it  is  but  reasouable  to  suppose,  that  it  is  the  end  of 
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the  wOrk,  of  which  it  is  naturally  the  consequence,  in  one  c( 
as  well  as  in  another. 

Pot.  3.  The  ullimale  end  of  God  in  creating  the  world 
being  also  the  last  end  of  all  liis  works  of  Providence,  we  may 
well  presume  that  if  there  be  any  particvlar  thing  more  fre- 
quently mentioned  in  scripture,  db  God's  ultimate  aim  in  his 
works  of  Providence,  than  any  thing  else,  thia  is  the  ultimate 
end  of  God's  works  in  general,  and  so  the  end  of  the  work  of 
creation. 

Pos.  4.  That  which  appears  from  the  word  of  God,  to  be 
his  ultimate  end  with  respect  to  the  moral  world,  or  the  mtelU- 
gent  part  of  the  system,  that  is  God's  last  end  in  the  work  of 
creation  in  general.  Because  it  is  evident,  from  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  world  itself,  as  well  as  from  the  word  of  God,  that 
the  moral  part  is  the  end  of  all  the  rest  of  the  creation.  The 
inanimate,  unintelligent  part,  is  made  for  the  rational,  as  mach 
u  a  house  is  prepared  for  the  inhabitant.  And  it  is  eTident 
also  from  reason  and  the  word  of  God,  that  it  is  for  the  sake  of 
some  moral  good  in  them,  that  moral  agents  are  made,  and  tfao 
World  made  for  them.  But  it  is  further  evident,  that  what«o- 
ever  is  the  last  end  of  thai  part  of  creation,  which  is  the  end  of 
all  the  rest,  and  for  which  all  the  rest  of  the  world  was  made, 
mtist  be  the  last  end  of  the  whvle.  If  all  the  other  parts  of  ». 
Watch  are  made  for  the  hand  of  the  watch,  in  order  to  move 
that  aright,  then  it  will  follow,  that  the  last  end  of  the  hand^  \i 
the  last  end  of  the  whole  machine. 

Pos.  5.  That  which  appears  from  (he  scripture  to  be  GodV 
ultimate  end  in  the  chief  works  of  his  Providence,  we  may 
well  determine  is  God's  last  end  in  creating  the  world,  FoTi 
as  observed,  we  may  justly  infer  the  end  of  a  thing  from  the  tM* 
of  it.  We  may  justly  infer  the  end  of  a  clock,  a  chariot,  a 
ship,  or  water-engine,  from  the  mam  use  to  which  it  is  applied. 
But  God's  Providence  is  his  me  of  the  world  he  has  made.  And 
if  there  be  any  works  of  Providence  which  are  evidently  Qod^ 
main  workg,  herein  appears  and  consists  the  main  use  that  God 
makes  of  the  creation. — From  these  two  last  positions  we  m^ 
infer  the  next,  uk. 

Pot.  6.  Whatever  appears,  by  the  scriptures,  lo  be  GodX 
ultimate  end  in  his  main  works  of  Providence  towards  the  ni»> 
ral  worldy  thai  we  may  justly  infer  to  be  the  last  end  of  t|i« 
creation  of  the  world.  Because,  as  was  just  now  observed,  tha 
natai  world  is  the  chief  part  of  the  creation,  and  the  end  «l 
the  rest ;  and  God's  last  end  in  creating  thai  part  of  the  wra-ld, 
must  be  his  last  end  in  the  creation  of  the  whole.  And  it  B]^ 
pears,  by  the  last  position,  that  the  end  of  God's  main  workfl  «i_ 
Providence  towards  moral  beings,  or  the  maiti  utc  to  which  htt 
pttt«  them.  BhewsJho  last  end  for  which  he  has  mode  them : 
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and  coasequently  the  main  end  for  which  he  has  made  the 
whole  warhL 

Pos.  7.  That  which  divine  revelation  shews  to  be  6od*9 
ultimate  end  with  respect  to  thai  part  of  the  moral  world  which 
are  good  in  their  beings  and  in  their  being  good^  this  we  must 
suppose  to  be  the  last  end  of  God^s  creating  the  world.  For  it 
has  been  already  shown,  that  God^s  last  end  in  the  morci  part 
of  creation  must  be  the  end  of  the  whole.  But  his  end  in  that 
part  of  the  moral  world  that  are  good^  must  be  the  last  end  for 
which  he  has  made  the  moral  world  in  general.  For  therein 
consists  the  goodness  of  a  thing,  its  fitness  to  answer  its  end  i 
at  least  this  must  be  goodness  in  the  eyes  of  its  author.  For 
goodness  in  his  eyes,  is  its  agreeableness  to  his  mind.  But  an 
agreeableness  to  his  mind,  in  what  he  makes  for  some  end  or 
use,  must  be  an  agreeableness  or  fitness  to  that  end.  For  his 
end  in  this  case  is  his  mind.  That  which  he  chiefly  aims  at 
in  that  thing,  is  chiefly  his  mind  with  respect  to  tnat  things 
And  therefore,  they  are  good  moral  agents  who  are  fitted 
for  the  end  for  which  God  nas  made  moral  agents.  And  con- 
sequently, that  which  is  the  chief  end  to  which  good  (ureated 
moral  agents,  in  being  good,  are  fitted,  this  is  the  chief  end  of 
the  moral  part  of  the  creation ;  and  consequently  of  the  creor 
tion  in  general. 

Po9.  8.  That  which  the  word  of  God  requires  the  intek 
ligent  and  moral  part  of  the  world  to  seek^  as  their  ultimate 
and  highest  end,  that  we  have  reason  to  suppose  is  the  last, 
end  for  which  God  has  made  them^  and  consequently,  by 
position  fourth,  the  last  end  for  which  he  has  made  the  tfikoie 
world.  A  main  difierence  between  the  intelligent  and  mord 
parts,  and  the  rest  of  the  world,  lies  in  this,  that  the  former 
are  capable  of  knowing  their  Creator,  and  the  end  for  which  he 
made  them,  and  capable  of  actively  complying  with  his  de- 
sign in  their  creation,  and  promoting  it ;  while  other  creatures 
cannot  promote  the  design  of  their  creation,  oiAypaMnody  and 
eventwuly.  And  seeing  they  are  capable  of  knowing  the  end 
is^t  which  their  author  has  made  them,  it  is  doubtless  uieir  duQr 
to  fall  in  with  it.  Their  wills  ought  to  comply  with  the  wiU 
of  the  Creator  in  this  respect,  in  mainly  seeking  the  same,  as 
their  last  end,  which  Ood  mainly  seeks  as  their  last  end.  This 
must  be  the  law  of  nature  and  reason  with  respect  to  them.— 
And  we  must  suppose  that  God'^s  revealed  law,  and  the  law  oi 
nature,  agree ;  and  that  his  will,  as  a  lawgiver^  must  agree 
with  his  will  as  a  Creator.  Therefore  we  justly  infer,  that  the 
same  thing  which  God^s  revealed  law  requures  intelligent  crea- 
tures to  seek,  as  their  last  and  greatest  end,  that  God  their  Cre- 
ator had  made  their  last  end,  and  so  the  end  of  the  creation  of 
the  world. 
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Pas.  9.  We  may  well  BUppose,  thai  what  ia  in  holy  scrip- 
ture, staled  as  the  main  end  of  the  goodness  of  tlie  moral  world 

so  that  the  respect  and  relation  their  goodness  has  to  that  end, 

is  what  chiefly  makes  it  valuable  and  desirable — is  God's  uht- 
mate  end  in  the  creation  of  the  moral  world ;  and  so,  by  posi- 
tion, the  fourth  of  the  whole  world.  For  the  end  of  the  gooA- 
neiB  of  a  thing,  is  the  end  of  the  thinff. 

Pos.  10.  Thai  which  persons  who  are  described  in  scrip- 
ture as  appromd  saints,  and  set  forth  as  examplet  of  piety, 
sought  as  tlieir  last  and  highest  end,  in  the  instances  of  their 
goM  and  approved  behaviour ;  that  wc  must  suppose,  waa 
what  tlicy  ought  lo  seek  as  their  last  end  ;  and  consequent!]' 
by  the  preceding  position  was  the  same  with  Gorf'*  last  end  iD 
llie  creation  of  the  tcorld. 

Pos.  II.  What  appears  by  the  word  of  God  to  be  that 
end,  in  (he  desires  of  which  the  souls  of  the  best,  and  in  their 
best  frames,  most  naturally  and  directly  exercise  their  goodness, 
and  in  expressing  their  desire  of  this  end,  they  do  most  pro- 
perly and  directly  express  their  respect  to  God  ;  we  may  well 
suppose  that  end  to  be  the  chief  and  ultimate  end  of  a  spirit 
of  piety  and  goodness,  and  God's  chief  end  in  making  the  mortJ 
World,  and  so  the  whole  world.  For,  doubtless,  the  most  di- 
rect  tendency  of  a  spirit  of  true  goodness,  in  the  best  part  of 
the  moral  world,  is  to  the  chief  end  of  goodness,  and  bo  the 
rhief  end  of  the  creation  of  the  moral  world.  And  in  what 
else  can  the  spirit  of  the  true  respect  and  fricndt^hip  to  God  be 
ejtpreBsed  by  way  of  dpsire,  than  in  desires  of  the  same  rwi 
which  God  himself  chiefly  and  ulltniatcly  desires  in  making 
them  and  all  other  things. 

Pos.  12;  Since  the  holy  scriptures  teach  us  lliat  Jeans 
Christ  ia  ihc  Head  of  the  moral  world,  and  especially  of  «B 
the  good  part  of  it;  the  cliief  of  God's  servants,  appointed 
lo  be  the  Head  of  his  saints  and  angels,  and  set  forth  us  tb» 
chief  and  most  perfect  pattern  and  example  of  goodness  ;  wn- 
may  well  suppose,  by  the  foregoing  positions,  that  whal  km 
sought  as  his  Inst  ond,  was  God's  Inst  end  in  the  cmitlon  eif  ' 
irnrld. 


t'ttrtu-iiltir  Te-rls  of  Scripture,  that  sliew  that  Hod's  Gloru  i 
an  ultimate  End  of  ihf  Creation. 

I.  What  God  says  in  his  word,  naturally  leads  us  lo  gup- 
posi.',  thai  the  way  in  which  he  miikes  hiniselt'  his  end  in  liu 
work  or  works,  which  ho  does  for  hiit  otrn  mkf.  is  in  Oiiikidtf 
A'*  irlcrtf  his  end. 
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Thus  Isai.  xlviii.  11.  "  For  my  own  sake,  even  for  my  own 
sake,  will  I  do  it.  For  how  should  my  name  be  polluted ;  and 
1  will  not  give  my  glory  to  another.^'  Which  is  as  much  as  to 
say,  I  will  obtain  my  end  ;  I  will  not  forego  my  glory ;  ano- 
ther shall  not  take  this  prize  from  me.  It  is  pretty  evident 
here,  that  God^s  name  and  his  glory ^  which  seem  to  intend  the 
same  thing,  as  shall  be  observed  more  particularly  afterwards, 
are  spoken  of  as  his  last  end  in  the  great  work  mentioned ; 
not  as  an  inferior,  subordinate  end,  subservient  to  the  interest 
of  others.  The  words  are  emphutical.  The  emphasis  and 
repetition  constrain  us  to  understand,  that  what  God  does  is  ul- 
timately for  his  mon  sake.  ^^  For  my  own  sake,,  even  for  my 
own  sake  will  I  do  it^^ 

So  the  words  of  the  apostle,  in  Rom.  xi.  36.  naturally  lead 
Hs  to  suppose,  that  the  way  in  which  all  things  are  to  God,  is 
in  being  for  his  glory,  ^^  For  of  him,  and  through  him,  and  to 
him  are  all  things,  to  whom  be  glory  for  ever  and  ever.  Amen.^^ 
In  the  preceding  context,  the  apostle  observes  the  marvellous 
disposals  of  divine  wisdom,  for  causing  all  things  to  be  to  him, 
in  their  final  issue  and  result,  as  they  are yrom  him  at  first,  and 
governed  by  him.  His  discourse  shews  how  God  contrived 
this  and  brought  it  to  pass,  by  setting  up  the  kingdom  of  Christ 
in  the  world ;  leaving  the  Jews,  and  calling  the  Gentiles  ;  in- 
cluding what  he  would  hereafter  do  in  bringing  in  the  Jews, 
with  the  fulness  of  the  Gentiles ;  with  the  circumstances  of 
these  wonderful  works,  so  as  greatly  to  shew  his  justice  and 
his  goodness,  to  magnify  his  grace,  and  manifest  the  sovereign- 
ty and  freeness  of  it,  and  the  absolute  dependence  of  all  on 
him.  And  then,  in  the  four  last  verses,  he  breaks  out  into  a 
most  pathetic  exclamation,  expressing  his  great  admiration  of 
the  depth  of  divine  wisdom,  in  the  steps  he  takes  for  attaining 
his  end,  and  causing  all  things  to  be  to  him :  and  finally,  he 
expresses  a  joyful  consent  to  God^s  excellent  design  in  all  to  glo* 
rify  himself  in  saying,  "  to  him  be  glory  forever ;"  as  much  as 
to  say,  as  all  things  are  so  wonderfully  ordered  for  his  glory ^ 
00  let  him  htwe  the  glory  of  all,  for  evermore. 

2.  The  glory  of  God  is  spoken  of  in  holy  scripture  as  the 
last  end  for  which  those  parts  of  the  moral  world  that  are  good^ 
were  made. 

Thus  in  Isa.  xliii.  6.  7.  ^^  I  will  say  to  the  north  give  up, 
and  to  the  south  keep  not  back ;  bring  my  sons  from  afar,  and 
my  daughters  from  the  ends  of  the  earth,  even  every  one  that 
is  called  by  my  name ;  for  I  have  created  him  for  my  glory ^  I 
have  formed  him,  yea  1  have  made  him/^  Again,  Isa.  Ix.  21. 
^^  Thy  people  also  shall  be  all  righteous.  They  shall  inherit  the 
land  for  ever,  the  branch  of  my  planting,  the  work  of  my  hand, 
that  I  may  be  glorified  ;"  also  chap.  Ixi.  3.  "  That  they  may  be 
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csllod  trees  of  righteousness,  tiie  planting  of  the  Lord,  that  he 
might  be  glvrijim.^' 

In  ibeisf  places  we  see  that  tlie  glory  of  God  is  spok^i  of 
as  the  end  of  God's  suinte,  the  end  for  whidi  be  nutkes  them 
t.  e.  oithcr  gives  ihem  being,  or  gives  tlieui  a  being  as  saints,  or 
bolh.  It  is  said,  that  God  has  luade  and  formed  them  Lobe 
his  sons  and  dauglilers./or  Am  own  glory  :  That  they  are  trees 
of  hia  planting,  tite  work  of  his  hands,  as  trees  of  righteous 
ness,  that  he  might  be.  glorified.  And  if  we  consider  ilie  words, 
(specially  as  taken  with  the  context  in  each  of  the  places,  it 
will  appear  quite  natural  to  suppose,  that  God's  glory  is  bere 
spoken  of  only  as  an  end  inferior  and  subordinate  to  the  happi- 
ness of  God's  people.  On  the  contrary,  they  will  appear  ratb- 
et  as  promises  of  making  God's  people  happy,  that  God  there- 
in might  be  glorified. 

So  is  that  in  isa.  xliii.  as  we  shall  see  plainly,  if  we  take 
the  whole  that  is  said  from  the  beginning  of  the  chapter,  ver. 
I — 7.  It  is  wholly  a  promise  of  a  future,  great  and  wonderful 
work  of  God's  power  and  grace,  delivering  Ins  people  from  all 
misery,  and  making  ihem  exceeding  happy ;  and  then  the  end 
of  all,  or  the  sutn  of  God's  design  in  all,  is  declared  to  be 
Golfs  own  glory.  "  I  Jiave  redeemed  thee,  I  have  called  thea 
by  thy  name,  thou  art  mine — I  will  be  with  thee. — When  thou 
walkest  through  the  fire,  thou  shuU  not  be  burnt,  neither  shall 
the  tlame  kindle  upon  thee. — 'I'hou  art  precious  and  honourable 
in  my  sight.  I  will  give  men  for  thee,  and  people  for  tby  lifis; 
Fear  not.  I  am  with  thee. — 1  will  bring  my  sons  from  far,  and 
my  daughters  from  the  ends  of  the  earth  ;  every  one  that  it 
called  by  my  name :  for  I  have  created  him  fir  my  glory.        ^ 

So  laa.  \x.  ver.  "il.  The  whole  chapter  is  made  up  of  och 
thing  but  promises  of  future,  exceeding  happiness  to  God*a 
church  ;  but,  for  brevity's  sake,  let  us  take  only  the  two  precox 
ding  verses,  19,  20,  "The  sun  shall  be  no  more  thy  light  by 
day,  neither  for  brightness  shall  the  moon  give  light  unto  tbee: 
but  the  Lord  shall  be  unto  thee  an  everlasting  light,  and  thy 
God  Itiy  gl'iry.  Thy  sun  sliall  no  more  go  down,  neither  tibH 
thy  moon  withdraw  ilsetf;  f'jr  the  Lord  shall  be  thine  evcrlaat 
ing  light,  iiiid  Uie  days  of  thy  mourning  shall  be  ended.  Tfa* ' 
people  also  shall  be  all  righteous  ;  they  shall  inherit  the  IsM 
tbrever,  the  branch  of  my  planting,  the  work  of  my  hands  ;** 
and  then  the  end  nf  all  is  added,  "  that  t  might  br  glorified,** 
All  the  preceding  promises  arc  plainly  mentioned  as  so  Inunjp 
parts,  or  conmituents,  of  the  great  and  exceeding  huppinesa  of 
God's  people  ;  and  God's  glory  is  mentioned,  as  the  sum  of  his 
design  in  tiiis  happiness. 

In  like  manner  is  the  promise  in  ciiap.  Ixi.  3.  "  To  appMnt 
unto  them  thai  mnitrn  in  Zion,  to  give  unto  them  beauty  for 
nihcs,  Ihe  oil  of  joy  tor  mourning,  the  garment  of  praise  for  th« 
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spirit  of  heavinesa,  that  they  mislit  be  called  trees  of  righteons- 
ness,  the  planting  of  the  Lord,  thai  he  might  be  glorified.  The 
work  of  Ood  promiaed  to  be  elTected,  is  fitninl)  an  uccomplish- 
ment  of  the  joy,  gladness,  and  happiness  ol  Ciod's  people,  in- 
stead of  their  mourning  and  sorrow ;  and  the  end  in  wtiich 
God's  design  in  this  work  is  obtuined  and  summed  up,  is  his 
glory.  This  proves,  by  the  seventh  position,  that  Oad^g  glory 
is  the  end  of  the  creatwn. 

The  same  thmg  may  be  argued  from  Jer.  xiii.  II.  "For 
as  a  girdle  cleaveth  to  the  loins  of  a  man,  so  have  1  caused  to 
cleave  unto  me  the  whole  house  of  isTael,  and  the  whole  house 
of  Judah,  saith  the  Lord :  that  they  might  be  unto  me  for  a 
people,  and  for  a  name,  and  for  a  praise,  and  for  a  glory  :  but 
they  would  not  hear."  Tliat  is,  Gud  sought  to  make  them  to 
be  his  own  holy  people  ;  or,  as  the  apostle  expresses  it,  his  pe- 
culiar people,  zealous  of  good  works;  that  so  they  might  be  a 
glory  to  him  ;  as  girdles  were  used  in  those  days  kit  ornament 
and  beauty,  and  as  badges  of  dignity  and  honour.* 

Now  when  God  speaks  of  himself,  as  seeking  a  peculiar 
and  holy  people  for  himseUi  to  be  for  his  glory  and  honour,  as 
a  man  that  seeks  an  ornament  and  badge  of  honour  for  his 
glory,  it  is  not  natural  to  understand  it  merely  of  a  subordinate 
end,  as  though  God  had  no  respect  to  himself  in  it ;  but  only 
the  good  of  others.  If  so,  the  comparison  would  not  be  natu- 
ral ;  for  men  are  commonly  wont  to  seek  their  own  glory  and 
honour  in  adorning  themselves,  and  dignifying  themselves  with 
bads^  of  honour. 

The  same  doctrine  seems  tobelai^ht,Eph.  i.  5.  "Having 
predestinated  us  to  the  adoption  of  children,  hy  Jesus  Christ, 
unto  himself,  according  to  the  good  pleasure  ot  his  will,  to  the 
praise  of  the  glory  of  his  gr/ice." — And  tht  same  may  be  argued 
from  Isa.  xliv.  23,  "  For  the  Lord  hath  redeemed  Jacob,  he  hath 
glorified  himtelf  in  Isruel."  And  chap,  xlix.  3.  "  Thou  art  my 
servant  Jacob,  in  whom  I  will  be  glorified,^''  John  xvii,  10. 
"  And  all  mine  arc  thine,  and  thine  are  mine,  and  I  am  glorified 
in  them.  3  Thess.  i.  10.  "  When  he  shall  come  to  be  glonjied 
in  his  saints."  Ver.  11, 12.  "  Wherefore  also  wc  pray  always  for 
you,  that  our  God  would  count  you  worthy  of  his  calling,  and 
(iilli!  all  the  good  plessure  of  his  goodness,  and  the  work  of 
faith  with  power :  that  the  name  of  our  Lord  Jesus  may  be 
glorifit-d  in  you,  and  ye  in  him,  according  to  the  grace  of  CJod 
and  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ." 

3.  The  scripture  speaks  of  God's  glory,  as  his  ultiraatccnd 
of  Uie  goodne»»  of  the  moral  part  otthe  creation  ;  and  that 
end,  ID  relation  to  which  chiefly  the  value  of  their  virtue  con- 
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As  in  Phil.  t.  10,  U.  "That  ye  may  approve  things  ih^t 
are  excellent,  that  ye  may  be  aincere,  and  without  offence  till 
the  (lay  of  ChrisI ;  being  filled  with  the  fruila  of  righteousness, 
which  are  by  Jesus  Christ,  anto  the  gloi'i/  and  jtraise  of  God." 
Here  the  apostle  shews  how  the  trults  of  righteousness  in  them 
are  valuable,  and  how  they  answer  their  end,  viz.  in  bei^ 
"  by  JesTis  Christ  la  the  praise  aitd  glory  of  God.''''  John  xv.^ 
"  Herein  is  my  Father  glorified,  that  ye  bear  much  fruit."  Sig- 
'nitying,  that  by  thin  menus  it  is  that  the  great  end  of  reli^on 
is  to  be  antiwcred.  And  in  1  Pet.  iv.  1 1,  the  apostle  directs  tbe 
christians  to  regulate  all  their  religious  performancea,  wilh  i 
ference  to  that  one  end.  "  If  any  man  sipeak,  let  him  speak, 
the  oracles  of  God  :  if  any  man  minister,  let  him  do  it  as  of 
the  ability  which  God  giveth,  that  God  in  all  things  may  be  glo- 
rified; to  whom  be  praise  and  dominion  for  ever  and  even;. 
Amen." 

And,  from  time  to  time,  embracing  and  practising  true 
religion,  and  repenting  of  sin,  and  turning  to  holiness,  is  ex- 
pressed  by  glorifying  God.  aa  though  that  were  the  sum  and  end 
of  the  whole  matter.  Rev,  x'l.  13,  "  And  in  the  earthquake 
were  slain  of  men  seven  thousand:  and  the  remnant  were  si*- 
frighted,  and  gave  glory  to  the  God  of  i/cfn-en,"  So  Rev.  xiv. 
G,7.  "And  1  saw  another  angel  fly  in  the  midst  of  heavao, 
having  the  everlasting  gospel  to  preach  to  them  that  dwell  oa 
the  earth  i  saying  with  a  loud  voice,  Fear  God,  and  give  glory 
to  him."'  As  thrtngh  this  were  the  sum  and  end  of  that  virtue 
and  religion,  which  was  the  grand  design  of  preaching  the  gos- 
pel, every  where  through  the  world.  Rev.  xvi,  9.  "  And  repent- 
ed not  to  give  him  ^lory."  Which  is  as  much  as  to  say,  thejr 
did  not  forsake  their  sins  and  turn  to  true  religion,  ihat  God 
might  receive  that  which  is  the  great  end  he  seeks,  in  the  relir- 
giou  he  requires  of  men.  (See  to  the  same  purpose,  Psal.  KXii, 
•21—23.  Isa,  Isvi.  19.  nxiv.  If),  xxv.  3,  Jer.  \iji.  13,  16.  Dan.  r. 
23.  Rom.  XV.  5,6.) 

And  as  the  exercite  of  true  religion  and  virtue  in  christiaw 
b  summarily  expressed  by  rhtir  glorifying  God,  bo,  when  the 
good  influence  of  this  on  others  is  spoken  of,  it  is  exprcHsed  ia 
the  same  manner.  Matlh.  v.  16.  "  Let  your  light  so  sliine  b^ 
lore  men,  thai  tilhers  seeing  your  goori  works,  may  glorify  ytmr 
father  which  it-  in  heaven."  1  Pet.  ii.  V2.  "  Having  your  coavwk 
salion  honest  among  the  Gentiles,  that  whereas  they  gpcak  evil 
against  you  as  eviWocrs,  they  may,  by  your  good  works  which 
they  behold,  glorify  God  in  the  day  of  visitation." 

That  the  ultimate  end  of  moral  goodncsa.  or  righteou*- 
ne*s,  is  answbrod  in  God'M  glory  being  atluincd.  ik  gTijiposed  ia 
the  objection  which  the  upostle  maki-s,  or  supposes  some  will 
moke,  Rom.iii.  7.  "For  if  the  truth  of  God  hath  more  abounded 
through  my  hfo  mUo  his  glory,  why  4in  J  judged  as  a  smflcr  ?" 
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t.  6.  seeing  the  ^reat  end  of  righteousness  is  answered  by  my  sin, 
in  God  being  gloriiied,  why  is  my  sin  condemned  and  punished : 
and  why  is  not  my  vice  equivalent  to  virtue  ? 

And  the  glory  of  God  is  spoken  of  as  that  wherein  con- 
sists the  value  and  end  of  particular  graces.  As  oifaiihy  Rom. 
iv.  20.  *^He  staggered  not  at  the  promise  of  God  through  unbe* 
lief:  but  was  strong  in  faith,  gixnng  glory  to  God.'*''  Phil.  ii. 
11.  ^^  That  every  tongue  should  confess  that  Jesus  is  the  Lord, 
to  the  glory  of  God  the  father.'^''  Of  repentance.  Josh.  vi.  19. 
^^  Give,  1  pray  thee,  glory  to  the  Lord  God  of  Israel^  and  make 
confession  unto  him."  Of  charity.  2  Cor.  viii.  19.  "  With 
this  grace,  which  is  iadministered  by  us,  to  the  glory  of  the 
same  Lord^  and  declaration  of  your  ready  mind.  Thanks- 
giving and  jprai!^^."  Luke  vii.  18.  ^^  There  are  not  found  that 
returned  to  give  glory  to  God^  save  this  stranger.*^  Psal. 
1. 23.  ^^  Whoso  offereth  praise  glorifieth  me ;  and  to  him  that 
ordereth  his  conversation  aright,  will  1  shew  the  salvation  of 
God."  Concerning  which  last  place  may  be  observed,  that 
God  seems  to  say  this  to  such  as  supposed,  in  their  religiousper- 
formances,  that  the  end  of  all  religion  was  to  glorify  God.  They 
supposed  they  did  this  in  the  best  manner,  in  oiTenng  a  multitude 
of  sacrifices;  but  God  corrects  their  mistake,  and  informs  them, 
that  this  grand  end  of  religion  is  not  attained  this  way,  but  in 
oiTering  the  more  spiritusu  sacrifices  of  praise  and  a  holy  con- 
versation. 

In  fine,  the  words  of  the  apostle  in  1  Cor.  vi.  20.  are  wor- 
hy  of  particular  notice.  "Ye  are  not  your  own;  for  ye  are 
bought  with  a  price :  therefore  glorify  God  in  your  body  and 
in  your  spirit,  which  are  his."  Here,  not  only  is  glorifying  God 
spoken  of,  as  what  summarily  comprehends  the  end  of  religion, 
and  of  Christ  redeeming  us ;  but  the  apostle  urges,  that  inas- 
much as  we  are  not  our  own,  we  ought  not  to  act  as  if  we  were 
our  own,  but  as  God^s ;  and  should  not  use  the  members  of 
our  bodies,  or  faculties  of  our  souls,  for  ourselves,  but  for  God, 
as  making  him  our  end.  And  he  expresses  the  way  in  which 
we  are  to  make  God  our  end,  viz.  in  making  his  glory  our  end. 
''  Therefore  glorify  God  in  your  body  and  in  your  spirit,  which 
are  his."  Here  it  cannot  be  pretended,  that  though  christians 
are  indeed  required  to  make  God^s  ^lory  their  end ;  yet  it  is 
but  as  a  subordinate  end,  as  subservient  to  their  own  happi- 
ness ;  for  then,  in  acting  chiefly  and  ultimately  for  their  own- 
selves,  they  would  use  themselves  more  as  their  own  than  as 
God^s ;  which  is  directly  contrary  to  the  design  of  the  apostle^s 
exhortation,  and  the  argument  he  is  upon ;  which  is,  that  we 
should  give  ourselves  as  \i  viexe  B^fny  from  ovrsehyes  to  Crod^ 
and  use  ourselves  as  his^  and  not  our  otrn,  acting  .  for  his  sake^ 
and  not  our  own  sokes.  Thus  it  is  evident,  by  positiop  the  ninth. 
'^'OL.m.  7 
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that  the  glory  of  God  is  the  last  etid  for  which  he  created  the 
world. 

4.  Tiiere  are  some  things  in  the  word  of  God  which  lead 
US  to  suppose,  tliat  it  requires  of  men  thai  they  should  desire 
and  seek  God's  glory,  as  their  highest  and  lagt  end  in  what  tbey 
do. 

As  particularly,  from  I  Cor.  x.  30.  "  Whether  therefore  ye 
eat  or  drink,  or  whatsoever  ye  do,  do  all  to  the  glory  of 
God."  And  1  Pet.  iv.  11. — "That  God  in  all  things  mat/  b« 
glorified.'"''  And  this  may  be  argued,  that  Christ  requires  hw 
followers  should  desire  and  seek  God's  glory  in  ihe  first  place, 
and  above  all  things  else,  from  that  prayer  which  he  gave  his 
disciples,  as  the  pattern  and  rule  for  the  direction  of  his  fol- 
lowers in  their  prayers.  The  first  petition  of  which  is.  Halloa)' 
edbe  thy  name.  Which  in  scripture  language  is  the  same  wilh 
glorified  be  Ihy  name :  as  is  manifest  from  Lev.  x.  3.  Elzek. 
xxviii.  22,  and  many  other  places.  Now  our  last  and  highest 
end  is  doubtless  what  should  be  hrst  in  our  desires,  and  con< 
sequently  first  in  our  prayers ;  and  therefore,  we  may  argue, 
that  since  Christ  directs  that  God's  g'orv  should  be  first  in  our 
prayers,  that  therefore  this  is  our  last  end.  This  is  further  con- 
firmed by  the  conclusion  of  the  Lord's  prayer,  For  thine  is  the 
kingdom,  the  potcer  and  the  glory.  Which,  as  it  stands  in 
connection  with  the  rest  of  the  prayer,  implies,  that  we  desire 
and  Bsk  all  the  things  mentioned  in  each  petition,  with  a  aub> 
ordination,  and  in  subservience  to  the  dominion  and  glory  of 
God;  in  which  all  our  desires  ultimately  terminate  as  their 
last  end.  God's  glory  and  dominion  are  the  two  first  things 
mentioned  in  the  prayer,  and  are  the  subject  of  the  first  half  of 
the  prayer ;  and  they  are  the  two  last  things  mentioned  in  the 
aaroe  prayer,  in  its  conclusion.  God's  glory  is  the  Alpha  and 
Omega  in  the  prayer.  From  these  things  we  may  argue,  ac- 
cording to  position  the  eighth,  that  God's  glory  is  the  last  endof 
the  creation. 

5.  The  glory  of  God  appears,  by  the  account  given  in  seri 
ture,  lobe  tliat  event,  in  the  earnest  desires  of  which,  and 
their  delight  in  which,  the^rsf^iarr  of  the  moral  world,  and  wh 
in  their  best  frames,  most  naturally  express  the  direct  lendeoM 
ofthe  spirit  of  true  goodness,  the  virtuous  and  pious  affectioii 
of  their  heart. 

This  is  the  way  in  which  the  holy  apostles,  from  time  t 
lime,  gave  vent  to  the  ardent  exercises  of  their  piety,  an 
breathed  forth  their  regard  to  the  supreme  Being.  Rooi.  x 
36.  "To  whom  be  glory  for  ever  and  ever.  Amen,"  Chap,  xt 
27.  "To  God  only  wise,  be  glory,  through  Jesus  Christ,  ft 
ever.  Amen."  Gal.  i.  4,  5.  "  Who  gave  himself  for  our 
that  he  might  deliver  ua  from  this  present  evil  world,  accoi 
to  the  will  of  God  and  otu  Father,  to  whom  be  glory  for 
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and  ever.  Amen."  3  Tim.  iv.  18.  "  And  the  Lord  shall  deliver 
me  from  every  evil  work,  and  will  preserve  me  to  his  heavenly 
kingdom :  to  whom  be  glory  for  ever  and  ever.  Amen."  Eph. 
iii.  31.  "Unto  him  be  giory  in  the  Church  by  Christ  Jesus, 

throughout  nil  ages,  world  without  end."     Heb.  liii.  21. 

"  Through  Jesus  Christ,  to  whom  be  glory  for  ever  and  ever. 
Amen."  Phil.  iv.  20.  "  Now  unto  God  and  our  Father,  be 
glory  for  ever  and  ever,  Amen."  2  Pet.  iii.  18.  "  To  him  be 
glory,  both  now  and  for  ever.  Amen."  Jude  25.  *'  To  the  only 
wise  God  our  Saviour,  be  glory  and  majesty,  dominion  and 
power,  both  now  and  ever.  Amen."  Rev.  i.  5,  6.  "  Unto  him 
that  loved  us,  &c. — to  him  be  glory  and  dominion,  for  ever  and 
ever,  Amen." 

It  was  in  this  way  that  holy  David,  the  sweet  psalmist  of 
Israel,  vented  the  arcient  tendencies  and  desires  of  his  pious 
heart.  1  Chron.  xvi.  28, 29.  "  Give  unto  the  Lord,  ye  klndrede 
of  the  people,  give  unto  the  Lord  glory  and  strength :  give  unto 
the  Lord  the  glory  due  unto  his  name."  We  have  much  the 
same  expressions  again,  Psal.  xxix.  1,  2.  and  Izix.  7,  8.  See 
also,  Psal.  Ivii.  5.  Ixxii.  IS,  19.  cxv.  1.  So  the  whole  church 
flf  God  through  all  parts  of  the  earth.  Isa.  xlii.  10 — 13.  In 
like  manner  the  taints  and  angels  in  heaven  express  the  piety 
of  their  hearts.  Rev,  iv.  9,  II — 14.  and  vii.  12.  This  is  the 
event  that  the  hearts  of  the  seraphim  especially  exult  in,  as 
appears  by  Isa.  vi.  2,  3.  "  Above  it  stood  the  seraphim. — ^And 
one  cried  unto  another,  and  said,  Holy,  holy,  holy  is  the  Lord 
of  hosts,  tlie  whole  earth  is  full  of  his  glory."  So  at  the  both 
of  Christ,  Luke  ii.  14.  "  Glory  to  God  in  the  highest,  &c." 

It  is  manifest  that  these  holy  persons  in  earth  and  heaven, 
in  thus  expressing  their  desires  of  the  glory  of  God,  have  re- 
spect to  it,  not  merely  as  a  subordinate  end,  but  as  that  which 
is  in  itself  valuable  in  the  highest  degree.  It  would  be  absurd 
to  say,  that  in  these  ardent  exclamations  they  are  only  giving 
vent  to  their  vehement  benevolence  to  their  fellow-creatures, 
and  expressing  their  earnest  desire  that  God  might  be  glorified, 
that  so  his  subjects  may  be  made  happy  by  that  means,  it  is 
evident,  it  is  not  so  much  their  love,  either  to  themselves,  or 
their  fellow- creatures,  which  they  express,  as  their  exalted  and 
supreme  regard  to  the  most  high  and  infinitely  glorious  Being. 
When  the  diurch  says,  "  Not  unto  us,  not  unto  us,  O  Jehovah, 
but  to  thy  name  give  glory,"  it  would  be  absurd  to  say,  that 
she  only  desires  that  God  may  have  glory,  as  a  necessary  or 
convenient  means  of  their  own  advancement  and  felicity.  From 
these  things  it  appears,  by  the  eleventh  position,  that  God's 
glory  is  the  end  of  the  creation, 

6,  The  scripture  leads  us  to  suppose  that  Christ  sought 
God^s  glory,  as  his  highest  and  last  end. 
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lobnvii.  18.  "Hethatspeakelh  of  liimself  seeketh  bis  own 
glory  :  but  he  that  seeketh  his  glory  that  sent  him,  the  same  is 
Irue,  and  no  unrighteousness  is  in  him,"  When  Christ  says, 
he  did  not  seek  bis  own  glory,  we  cannot  reasonably  under- 
stand  him,  that  he  had  no  regard  lo  his  own  glory,  even  the 
glory  of  the  human  nature ;  for  the  glory  of  thai  nature  was  part 
of  the  reward  promised  him,  and  of  the  joy  set  before  him. 
But  we  must  understand  him,  that  this  was  not  his  ultimate  Eum  ; 
it  was  not  the  end  that  <AiV/y  governed  his  conduct:  and 
therefore,  when  in  opposition  to  this,  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
sentence,  he  says,  "  But  he  that  seeketh  his  glory  that  sent  him, 
the  same  is  true,  &c,"  It  is  natural  from  the  antilheaia  to 
understand  him,  that  this  was  his  ultimate  aim,  his  supreme 
governing  end, 

John  xii.  27, 28.  "  Now  is  my  soul  troubled,  and  what  dtaft 
I  say  T  Father,  save  me  from  this  hour :  But  for  this  cause 
came  I  unto  this  hour.  Father,  glurify  thy  name.'"  Christ  wa« 
now  going  to  Jerusalem,  and  expected  in  a  few  days  there  to 
be  crucified :  and  the  prospect  of  his  last  sufferings,  in  this 
near  approach,  was  very  terrible  to  him.  Under  this  dbtress 
of  mind  he  supports  himself  with  a  prospect  of  what  would 
be  the  consequence  of  his  sufferings,  viz.  Gild's  glory.  Now 
it  is  the  nui  that  supports  the  agent  in  any  difficult  work  that 
he  undertakes,  and  above  all  others,  his  ultimate  and  supreme 
end;  for  this  is  above  all  others  valuable  in  his  eyes;  and  ao 
sufficient  to  countervail  the  difficulty  of  the  means.  That 
end  which  is  in  itself  agreeable  and  swcci  to  him,  and  whicJk 
ultimately  terminates  his  desires,  is  the  center  of  rest  and 
support;  and  so  must  be  the  fountain  and  sum  of  all  ihe 
light  and  comfort  he  has  in  his  projects,  with  respect  to 
work.  Now  Christ  has  his  soul  straightened  and  distreaMd* 
with  a  view  of  thai  which  was  infinitely  the  most  difficult  paft 
of  his  work,  and  which  was  Just  at  hand.  Now  certainly,  if  fadi 
mind  seeks  support  in  the  conflict  from  a  view  of  his  end,  *' 
must  most  natnrully  repair  to  the  highest  end,  which  ia  tl 
proper  fountain  of  all  BU|iporI  in  this  case.  We  muy  weH  H 
pose,  that  when  his  soul  conflicts  with  the  most  extreme 
ficuiliee,  it  would  resort  to  the  idea  of  his  supreme  and 
mate  end,  the  fountain  of  all  the  support  and  comfort  he  baa' 
the  work. 

The  same  thing,  Christ  seeking  the  glory  of  God  as 
ultimate  end,  is  manifest  by  what  he  says  when  he  comes  Tel 
nearer  to  the  hour  of  his  last  sufferings,  in  that  remurkablfl 
prayer,  the  last  he  ever  made  with  his  disciples,  on  the  evt 
ing  before  his  crucifixion  ;  wherein  he  expresses  the  sum  of  I 
aims  »nd  desires.  His  first  words  are,  "Father,  the  hour 
come,  glorily  thy  Son,  that  thy  Son  also  may  gloriry  tliee."  A> 
tbiB  is  his  first  request,  we  may  suppose  it  lo  he  his  nupramft 
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quest  and  desire,  and  what  he  ultimately  aimed  at  in  all.  If 
we  consider  what  follows  to  the  end,  all  the  rest  that  is  said  in 
the  prayer  seems  to  be  but  an  amplification  of  this  great  re- 
quest.— -On  the  whole  I  think  it  is  pretty  manifest,  that  Jesus 
Christ  sought  the  glory  of  God  as  his  highest  and  last  end ;  and 
that  therefore,  by  position  twelfth,  this  was  God^s  last  end  ki 
the  creation  of  the  world. 

7.  It  is  manifest  from  scripture,  that  God^s  glory  is  the  last 
end  of  that  great  work  of  providence,  the  work  of  redemption 
by  Jesus  Christ. 

This  is  manifest  from  what  is  just  now  observed,  of  its 
being  the  end  ultimately  sought  by  Jesus  Christ  the  Redeemer. 
And  if  we  further  consider  the  texts  mentioned  in  the  proof  of 
that,  and  take  notice  of  the  context,  it  will  be  very  evident  that 
it  was  what  Christ  sought  as  his  last  end,  in  that  great  work 
which  he  came  into  the  world  upon,  viz.  to  procure  redemption 
for  his  people.  It  is  manifest,  that  Christ  professes  in  John  vii. 
18.  that  he  did  not  seek  his  own  glory  in  what  he  did,  but  the 
^lory  of  him  that  sent  him.  He  means  in  the  work  of  his  min- 
istry ;  the  work  he  performed,  and  which  he  came  into  the 
world  to  perform,  which  is  the  work  of  redemption.  And  with 
respect  to  that  text,  John  xii.  27, 28 ;  it  has  oeen  already  ob- 
served, that  Christ  comforted  himseM  in  the  view  of  the  extreme 
difficulty  of  his  work,  in  the  prospect  of  the  highest,  ultimate, 
and  most  excellent  end  of  that  work,  which  he  set  his  heart 
most  upon,  and  delighted  most  in. 

And  in  the  answer  that  the  Father  made  him  from  heaven 
at  that  time,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  same  verse,  John  xii.  28. 
^^  I  have  both  glorified  it,  and  will  glorify  it  again.^^  The  mean- 
ing plainly  is,  that  God  had  glorified  his  name  in  what  Christ 
had  done,  in  the  work  he  sent  him  upon ;  and  would  glorify  it 
again,  and  to  a  greater  degree,  in  what  he  should  further  do, 
and  in  the  success  thereof.  Christ  shews  that  he  understood  it 
thus,  in  what  he  says  upon  it,  when  the  people  took  notice  of 
it,  wondering  at  the  voice;  some  saying  that  it  thundered, 
others,  that  an  angel  spake  to  him.  Christ  says,  **  This  voice 
came  not  because  of  me,  but  for  your  sakes.^^  And  then  he 
says,  (exulting  in  the  prospect  of  this  glorious  end  and  suc- 
cess,) **  Now  IS  the  judgment  of  this  world ;  now  is  the  prince 
of  this  world  cast  out ;  and  i,  if  I  be  lifl  up  from  the  eartn,  will 
draw  all  men  unto  me.^^  In  the  success  of  the  same  work  of 
redemption  he  places  his  own  glory,  as  was  observed  before. 
John  xii.  23,  24.  *^  The  hour  is  come,  that  the  Son  of  man 
should  be  glorified.  Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  you,  except  a 
corn  of  wheat  fall  into  the  ground,  it  abideth  alone;  but  if  it 
die,  it  bringeth  forth  much  fruit.^^ 

So  it  is  manifest,  that  when  he  seeks  his  own  and  his  Fa- 
ther's li^lory,  in  that  prayer,  John  xvii.  he  seeks  it  as  the 
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ihat  great  work  he  came  into  ihe  world  upon,  and  which  he  ii 
about  to  finish  in  hia  death.  What  follows  tlirough  the  whoh 
prayer,  plaiuly  shews  this ;  particularly  the  4th  and  5th  verses 
"  I  nave  glorified  thee  on  earth ;  I  iiave  finished  the  work  whidi 
thou  gavest  me  to  do.  And  now,  O  Father,  glorify  thou  mo 
with  mine  own  selt"  Here  it  is  pretty  plain,  that  declaring  to 
his  Father  he  had  glorified  liim  on  earth,  and  finished  the  work 
given  him  to  do,  ineaiil  that  he  had  finished  the  work  which 
God  gave  him  to  do  for  this  end,  that  he  miglii  be  gloryiftU. 
He  had  now  finished  that  foundation  that  he  came  into  tJbQ 
world  to  lay  for  his  glory.  He  had  laid  a  foundation  for  his  F»* 
therms  obtaming  his  will,  and  the  utmost  that  he  designed.  By 
which  it  is  manifest,  th.it  God's  glory  was  the  utmost  of  his  de- 
sign, or  his  ull'tTnate  end  in  this  great  work. 

And  it  is  manifest,  by  John  xiii.  31,  3'^.  that  the  glory  ofUip 
Father,  and  his  own  glory,  are  what  Christ  exulted  in,  in  the 
prospect  of  his  approaching  sulferings,  when  Judas  was  gone 
out  to  betray  him,  as  the  end  his  heart  was  mainly  set  upon,. 
and  supremely  delighted  in.  "Therefore  when  he  was  gone 
out  Jesus  aaia,  Now  is  the  Son  of  man  glorified,  and  God  i* 
glorified  in  him.  If  God  be  glorified  in  him,  God  shall  alsoglo- 
rily  him  in  himself  and  shall  straightway  glorify  him." 

That  the  glory  of  God  is  the  highest  and  last  end  of  tbo 
work  of  redemption,  is  confirmed  by  tlie  song  of  the  angels  at 
Christ's  birth.  Luke  li,  14.  "  Glory  to  God  in  the  highest,  aod 
on  earth  peace,  and  good  will  towards  men."  It  must  be  sup- 
posed that  they  knew  what  was  God's  last  end  in  sendi^ 
Christ  into  the  world  :  and  that  in  their  rejoicing  on  the  occa- 
^on,  their  minds  would  most  rejoice  in  that  which  was  tnoM 
valuable  and  glorious  in  it;  which  must  consist  in  its  relatkn 
to  that  which  was  its  chief  and  ultimate  end.  And  we  may 
fiirther  suppose  that  the  thing  which  chiefly  engaged  their 
minds  was  most  glorious  and  joyful  in  the  affair ;  and  wotdd 
be  first  in  that  song  which  was  to  express  the  scntimeotsof 
their  minds,  and  exultation   of  their  hearts. 

The  glory  of  the  Father  and  the  Son  is  spoken  of  as 
end  of  the  work  of  redemption,  in  Phil.  ii.  6 — II,  (very  c 
in  the  same  manner  as  in  John  xii.  aS,  2*,  and  xiii.  31,  32, 
Jtvii.  I,  4,  5.)     "  Who  being  in  the  form  of  God, — made  hint* 
self  of  no  reputation,  and  took  upon  him  the  form  of  a  servantt 
and  was  made  in  the  likeness  of  men :  and   being  found  in 
fashion  as  a  man,  he  humbled  himself,  and   became  obedient 
unto  death,  even  the  death  of  the  cross:  wherefore  God  alwt 
hath  highly  exalted  him,  and  given  him  a  name,  i&:c.  that  at  the 
name  of  Jesus  every  knee  should  bow, — and  every  tongue  con- 
fess thai  Jesus  is  ihe  Lord,  to  the  qlory  of  ood  thk  fatbbr." 
So  God's  glory,  or  the  praise  of  his  glory,  is  spoken  of  as  the 
ptid  of  the  work  of  redemption,  in  Eph.  i.  3,  &c.  "  Blessed 
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be  the  God  and  Father  of  our  Lord  Jcbub  Christ,  who  hath 
blessed  us  with  aJl  spiritual  blessings  in  heavenly  places  in 
Christ  according  as  he  hath  chosen  us  in  him.  Having  predes- 
tinated us  to  the  adoption  of  children,  to  the  pkaisb  op  the 
ciAitT  OF  HIS  GRACE."  And  in  the  continuance  of  the  same 
discourse  concerning  the  redeniDtioa  of  Christ,  God's  glory  is 
once  and  again  mentioned  as  tne  great  end  of  all. 

Several  things  belonging  to  that  great  redemption  are 
mentioned  in  the  following  verses :  Such  as  God's  great  wis- 
dotn  in  it,  ver.  8.  The  clearness  of  light  granted  through 
Christ,  ver.  9.  God's  gathering  together  in  one,  alt  things  in 
heaven  and  earth  in  Christ,  ver.  lU  God's  giving  the  Chris- 
tians that  were  first  converted  to  the  Christian  faith  from  among 
the  Jews,  an  interest  in  this  great  redemption,  ver.  11.  Then 
the  great  end  is  added,  ver.  12.  "  That  we  should  be  to  tbe 
PRAISE  OF  HIS  OLORY,  who  first  trusted  in  Christ."  And  then 
is  mentioned  the  bestowing  of  the  same  great  salvation  on  the 
Gentiles,  in  its  beginning  or  first  fruits  in  the  world,  and  in  com- 
pleting it  in  another  world,  in  the  two  next  verses.  And  then 
the  same  great  end  is  added  again.  "  In  whom  ye  also  trusted, 
after  that  ye  heard  the  word  of  truth,  the  gospel  of  your  salva- 
tion :  In  whom  also,  af^er  that  ye  believed,  ye  were  sealed  with 
the  holy  spirit  of  promise,  which  is  the  earnest  of  our  inheri- 
tance, until  the  redemption  of  the  purchased  possession,  ckto 
THE  PRAISE  OF  HIS  oLOBY."  The  same  ihmg  is  expressed 
much  in  the  same  manner,  in  2  Cor.  iv.  14,  15. — "He  which 
raised  up  the  Lord  Jesus,  shall  raise  ua  up  also  by  Jesus,  and 
shall  present  us  with  you.  For  all  things  are  for  your  sakes, 
that  the  abundance  of  grace  might,  through  the  thanksgiving 
of  many,  redound  to  the  olohv  op  oon." 

The  same  is  spoken  of  as  the  end  of  the  work  of  redemp- 
tion in  the  Old  Testament,,  Psat.  Ixxix.  9.  "  Help  us,  O  God  of 
our  salvation,  for  the  glory  of  thy  name  ;  deliver  us  and 
purge  away  our  sins,  for  thy  name's  sake."  So  in  the  prophe- 
cies of  the  redemption  of  Jesus  Christ.  Isa.  xliv.  23.  "  Sing, 
O  ye  heavens ;  for  the  Lord  hath  done  it :  shout,  ye  lower 

Sirts  of  the  earth :  break  forth  into  singing,  ye  mountains : 
forest,  and  every  tree  therein  :  for  the  Lord  hath  redeemed 
Jacob,  and  oi^buied  qihsblf  in  Israeli"  Thus  the  works 
of  creation  are  called  upon  to  rejoice  at  the  attaining  of  the 
same  end,  by  the  redemption  of  God's  people,  that  the  angels 
rejoiced  at  when  Christ  was  born.  See  also  Isa.  xlviii.  10, 11, 
and  xlix.  3. 

Thus  it  is  evident,  that  the  glory  of  God  is  the  ultimate 
end  of  tbe  work  of  redemption ;  which  is  the  chief  woi^  of 
Providence  towards  the  moral  world,  as  is  abundantly  mani- 
fest from  scripture.  For  the  whole  universe  is  put  in  subjec- 
tion to  Jesus  Christ ;  all  heaven  and  earth,  angels  and  men, 
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are  subjecl  to  him,  as  executing  this  office:  and  are  put 
under  him  to  that  end,  that  all  things  may  be  ordered  by  httoj 
in  subservience  to  the  great  desigtis  of  his  redemption.  All 
pow(!f,  as  he  says,  is  given  to  l)itn,  in  heaven  and  in  earUi« 
that  he  may  give  eternal  life  an  to  as  many  as  the  Futlier  b 
given  him;  and  he  is  exalted  far  above  all  principality  c 
power,  and  might  and  dominion,  and  made  head  over  all  tbu  _ 
to  the  church.  The  angeb  are  put  in  subjt^ction  to  him,  that 
he  may  employ  them  all  as  ministering  spiriif;,  for  the  good  Q 
them  that  shall  be  the  heirs  of  salvation  :  and  all  things  are  « 
governed  by  their  Redeemer,  that  all  things  are  theirs,  whetlief 
things  present  or  things  to  come  :  and  all  God's  works  of  pro- 
vidence in  the  moral  government  of  the  world,  which  we  have 
an  account  of  in  scripture  history,  or  that  arc  foretold  io  scrip- 
ture prophecy,  are  evidently  subordinate  to  the  great  purooMt 
and  ends  of  this  great  work.  And  besides,  the  work  of  redemp* 
-  tiOH  is  that  by  which  good  men  are,  as  it  were,  brought  into  h 
ing,  as  good  men,  or  as  restored  to  holiness  and  happiness.  The 
work  of  redemption  is  a  new  creation,  according  to  scripture, 
whereby  men  are  brought  into  a  new  existence,  or  are  made 
new  creatures. 

From  these  things  it  follows,  according  to  the  5lh,  6lh,  a__ 
7th  positions,  that  the  glory  of  God  u  the  lust  end  oj' the  creatim 
of  the  world. 

8,  The  scripture  leads  us  to  suppose,  that  God's  glory  is 
his  last  end  in  his  moral  government  of  the  world  in  generaJ. 
Timhas  been  already  shewn  concerning  several  things  that  &«• 
Ions  to  God's  moral  government  of  the  world.     As  particular 
in  the  work  of  redemption,  the  chief  of  all  his  dispensatiuggja 
his  moral  government  of  tlie  world.     And  I  have  also  observed 
it,  with  respect  to  the  duty  which  God  requires  of  the  subjecti 
of  his  moral  government,  in  requiring  them  to  seek  his  glory 
theirlast  end.     And  this  is  actually  the  last  end  of  the  ioa__ 
goodness  required  of  them,  the  end   which  gives  their  mMtl 
goodness  its  chief  value.     And  also,  that  it  is  what  that  pet 
which  God  has  set  at  the  head  of  the  moral  world,  as  iu  d 
governor,  even  Jesua  Christ,  seeks  as  his  chief  end.     And  iti__ 
been  shown,  that  it  is  the  chief  end  for  which  that  part  oif  Iko 
moral  world  which  are  good  ar^made,  or  have  their  existenoni 
good, 

I  now  further  observe,  that  this  is  the  end  of  the  estab* 
tishmeiit  of  the  public  worship  and  ordinances  of  God  Bmnna 
mankind.  Hug.  i.  8.  "  Go  up  to  the  mountain,  and  bring  woodi 
and  build  the  house ;  and  1  wilt  take  pleasure  in  it,  and  I  will 
BB  DLoaipisii,  saith  the  Lord."  This  is  spoken  of  as  ihe  end 
of  God's  promises  of  rewards,  and  of  their  fulfilment.  2  Cor. 
i.  'JU.  "  For  all  the  promises  of  God  in  him  are  yen,  and  in  bj 
\men.  to  the  om>rt  op  uon  by  us."     And  this  is  spoken  oif 
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the  end  of  the  execution  of  God's  threateningB,  in  the  poiiiBh- 
ment  of  sin.  Numb.  xir.  20, 21, 32,  !23.  "  And  the  Lord  said, 
I  have  pardoned  according  to  thy  word.  But,  aa  tndy  as  I 
live,  all  the  earth  shall  be  nlled  with  the  glorv  of  JnuvAH." 
The  glory  of  Jehovah  is  evidently  here  spoken  of,  as  that  to 
which  he  hud  reeard  as  his  highest  and  uliimBte  end,  whidi 
therefore  he  could  not  fail  of;  but  must  take  place  every  where, 
and  in  every  case,  through  all  parts  of  his  dominion,  whatever 
became  of  men.  And  whatever  abatements  might  be  made, 
as  to  judgments  deserved ;  and  whatever  changes  might  be 
made  in  the  course  of  God''a  proceedings  trom  compassion  to 
sinners ;  ^et  the  attaining  of  God's  glory  was  an  end,  whidt 
being  ultimate  and  supreme,  must  in  no  case  whatsoever  give 
place.  This  is  spoken  of  as  the  end  of  God  executing  judg- 
ments on  his  enemies  in  this  world.  Exod.  xiv.  17,  18.  "  And 
I  will  get  me  honour  (mastn  /  unll  be  glorified)  ■^)on  Pharaoh, 
and  upon  all  his  host,"  &c.  Ezek.  xxviii.  "22.  "  Thus  saith  the 
Lord  God,  Behold  1  am  against  thee,  O  Zidon,  and  1  will  be 
GLOBtFiED  in  the  midst  of  thee :  And  they  shall  know  that 
I  am  the  Lord,  when  1  shall  have  executed  judgments  in  har, 
and  shall  be  ganctified  in  her."  So  Ezek.  xxxix.  13.  "  Yea,  all 
the  people  of  the  mnd  shall  bury  them  ;  and  it  shall  be  to  them 
a  renown,  the  day  that  I  tkall  he  gloried,  saith  the  Lord  God." 
And  this  is  spoken  of  as  the  end  both  of  the  executions  of 
wrath,  and  in  the  glorious  exercises  of  mercy,  in  the  misery  and 
happiness  of  another  world.  Rom.  ix.  32, 33.  "  What  if  God 
willmg  to  shew  his  wrath,  and  make  his  power  known,  endured 
with  much  long-suffering  the  veitsels  of  wrath  fitted  to  destnic- 
tion :  and  that  he  might  make  known  the  riches  of  hit  glory 
on  the  vessels  of  mercy,  which  he  had  afore  prepared  unto 
glory."  And  this  is  spoken  of  as  the  end  of  I  he  day  of  judg- 
ment, which  is  the  time  appointed  for  the  highest  exercises  of 
God's  authority  as  moral  governor  of  the  world ;  and  is  as  it 
were  the  day  of  the  consummation  of  God's  moral  govemmeot, 
with  respect  to  all  his  subjects  in  heaven,  earth  and  hell.  3 
Thess.  i.  9,  10.  "Who  shall  be  punished  with  everlaatiog 
destruction  from  the  presence  of  the  Lord,  and  from  tke 
glory  of  his  power ;  when  he  shall  come  to  be  gloried  in 
his  saints,  and  to  be  admired  in  all  them  that  believe."  Then 
his  glory  shall  be  obtained,  with  respect  both  to  saints  and 
sinners. — From  these  things  it  is  manifest,  by  the  fourth  posi- 
tion, that  God's  glory  is  the  ultimate  end  of  the  creation  of  the 
world, 

9.  It  appears  from  what  has  been  already  observed,  that  the 
glory  of  God  is  spoken  of  in  scripture  as  the  last  end  of  many 
of  his  works :  and  it  is  plain  that  this  is  in  fact  the  result  of  the 
works  of  God's  common  providence,  and  of  the  creation  of  the 
world.  Let  us  take  God's  glory  in  what  sense  soever,  ccnuisteiit 
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with  ita  being  a  good  attained  by  any  work  of  God,  ccrlaiuly  it 
IB  the  consequence  of  tliese  works :  and  besides,  it  ia  expressly 
so  spoken  of  in  scripture. 

This  ia  implied  in  the  eighth  psalm,  wherein  are  celebrat- 
ed the  works  of  creation :  the  heavens,  the  work  of  God's 
fingers;  the  moon  and  the  stars',  ordained  by  him;  and  man, 
made  a  httle  lower  than  the  angels,  &c.  The  tirat  verse  is— 
"O  Lord,  our  Lord,  how  excellent  is  thy  name  in  ull  the  earth  ! 
who  hasl  set  thy  glory  above  the  heavens,"  or  upon  the  heaveofl. 
By  name  and  glory ^  very  much  the  same  thing  is  intended  here 
as  in  many  other  places,  as  shall  be  particularly  shewn  after- 
wards. Thepsalm  concludes  asit  begun.  "OLord,our  Lord, 
how  excellent  is  thy  name  in  all  the  earth !"  So  in  the  148tb 
psalm,  after  a  particular  mention  of  moat  of  the  works  of  Cre- 
adon, enumerating  them  Jn  order,  the  psalmist  says,  ver.  \S. 
"  Let  them  praise  the  name  of  the  Lord,  for  his  name  atone  is 
excellent,  hisglory  isabove  the  earth  and  the  heaven."  And  in 
the  104th  psalm,  after  a  very  particular,  orderly,  and  magnifi- 
cent  representation  of  God's  works  of  creation  and  common 
providence,  it  is  said  in  the  31st  verse,  "The  glortf  of  the 
Lord  shall  endure  for  ever :  the  Lord  shall  rejoice  in  his  works." 
Here  God's  glory  is  spoken  of  as  the  grand  result  and  blessed 
consequence,  on  account  of  which  he  rejoices  in  these  workSL 
And  this  is  one  thing  doubtless  implied  in  the  song  of  the  aera> 
phim,  isa.  vi.  3.  "Holy,  holy,  holy  is  the  Lord  of  hosts,  the  whole 
earth  is  full  of  his  glory." 

The  glory  of  God,  in  being  the  result  and  consequence  tJ 
those  works  of  providence  that  have  been  mentioned,  is  in  &ei 
the  consequence  of  the  creation.  The  good  attained  in  Iks 
use  of  a  thing  made  for  use,  is  the  result  of  the  making  of 
that  thing;  as  signi^'ing  the  time  of  day.  when  actually  at- 
tained by  the  use  of  a  watch,  ia  the  consequence  of  makiiu[ 
tlie  watch.  So  it  is  apparent,  that  the  glory  of  God  is  actoi^ 
the  result  and  consequence  of  the  creation  of  the  world.  AM 
from  what  has  been  already  observed  it  appears,  that  it  is  wtwl 
God  seeks  as  good,  valuable,  and  excellent  in  itself.  Aod  t 
presume  none  will  pretend,  that  there  Is  any  thing  peculiar  in 
the  nature  of  the  case,  rendering  it  a  thing  valuable  in  some  of 
the  instances  wherein  it  takes  place,  and  not  in  others ;  or  that 
the  glory  of  God,  though  indeed  an  efl'ect  of  all  God's  works, 
ig  on  exceeding  desiralile  effect  of  some  of  them ;  but  of 
others,  a  worthless  and  insignificant  effect.  God's  glory  thetv- 
lore  must  be  a  desirable,  valuable  consequence  of  the  work  of 
creation.  Therefore  it  is  manifest,  by  position  the  third,  that 
the  filory  of  God  is  an  ulltmate  end  in  the  creation  of  the 
wofid- 
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Places  of  scripture  that  had  us  to  suppose  thai  God  created  the 
world  for  his  name^  to  make  his  perfections  known  ;  and 
thai  he  made  ii  for  his  praise. 

1.  Here  I  shall  first  take  notice  of  some  passa^  of  scrip- 
ture that  speak  of  God^s  name  as  being  the  object  of  his  re- 
gard, and  the  regard  of  his  virtuous  and  holy  intelligent  crea- 
tures, much  in  the  same  manner  as  has  been  observed  of  God*s 
gJory. 

God^s  name  is  in  like  manner  spoken  of,  as  the  end  of  his 
acts  of  goodness  towards  the  good  part  of  the  moral  worlds 
and  of  his  works  of  mercy  and  salvation  towards  his  people. — 
As  1  Sam.  zii.  22.  ^^  The  Lord  will  not  forsake  his  people,  for 
his  great  name^s  sake^  Psai.  xxiii.  3.  "  He  restoreth  my  soul, 
he  leadeth  ine  in  the  paths  of  righteousness,  for  his  name^s 
sake.^^   Psal.   xxxi.  3.    ^^  For  thy  name^s   sake,  lead   me,  and 

guide  me."     Psal.  cix.  21.     "  But  do  thou  for  me, for  thy 

name'^s  sake.'*'*  The  forgiveness  of  sin  in  particular,  ib  often 
spoken  of  as  being  for  God^s  name^s  sake.^'*  1  John  iL  12.  ^^  I 
write  unto  you,  little  children,  because  your  sins  are  forgiven 
you  for  his  name^s  sake,'''*  Psal.  xxv.  11.  "  For  thy  name^s 
sake,  O  Lord,  pardon  mine  iniquity,  for  it  is  great"  Psal, 
Ixxix.  9.  '^  Help  us,  O  God  of  our  salvation,yi>r  the  glory  Of 
thy  name ;  and  deliver  us,  and  purffc  away  our  tmM^for  tluf 
7iame^s  sake.'*''  Jer.  xiv.  7.  ^'  O  Lord,  thousph  our  iniqoitiet  tes* 
tify  gainst  us,  do  thou  it  for  thy  name^s  SMe.^ 

These  things  seem  to  shew,  that  the  salvaiion  of  Christ 
is  for  God's  name'^s  sake.  Leading  and  guiding  in  the  way  of 
safety  and  happiness,  restoring  the  soul^  uie  forgiveness  of  tin ; 
and  that  help,  deliverance  and  salvation,  that  is  consequent 
therein,  is  for  GodTs  name.  And  here  it  is  obtenraUe,  that 
those  two  great  temporal  salvations  of  God^s  people,  the 
redemption  from  Egypt,  and,  that  from  Babylon,  often  repre- 
sented as  figures  and  similitiides  of  the  redemption  of  Cluist, 
are  frequently  spoken  of  as  being  wrought  far  Ooi^s  name*s 
sake. 

Thus  that  great  work  of  God,  in  delivering  his  PJ^opj^ 
from  Egypt,  and  conducting  them  to  Canaan.  2  Sam.  vii.  23. 
>^  And  what  one  nation  in  the  earth  is  like  thy  people,  even 
like  Israel,  whom  God  went  to  redeem  for  a  people  to  himself, 
and  to  make  him  a  name.^  PsaL  cvi  8.  "^  Nevertheless  he 
saved  them  for  his  nameU  sake.''  bsu  Ixiu.  12.  ""That  led 
them  by  the  right  hand  of  Moaes  with  bis  glorious  arm  divid- 
ing the  waleif  before  tlioiii,  lo  make  himself  an  everlasting 
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{  Ezekiel,  God,  rehenising  tB^^ 
hrarious  parte  of  this  wonderful  work,  adds  tVom  lime  to  time, 
■*'  /  wrought  for  viy  name's  take,  that  it  should  not  be  polluted 
Fbefore  tlie  heathen,"  as  in  ver.  9, 14,  2*i.     (See  also  Josli.  vii.  8. 
re.     Dan.  ix.  15.) 

So  ia  the  redemption  from  the  Babtflonigh  captivity.  Isa. 
L  xlviii.  9,  10.  "  For  my  name's  sake  will  1  defer  mine  anger. 
L  For  mine  own  sake,  even  for  mine  own  Bake,  wiU  I  do  it ;  for 
Lliow  should  my  vame  be  polluted  ?'  In  Ezek.  xxxvi.  *21, 22,  33. 
i'jUte  reKBon  ie  given  for  God's  mercy  in  restoring  Israel.  "  But 
■  I  had  pity  for  my  holy  name.  Thus  saith  the  Lord,  I  do  not 
I  this  for  your  Bakes,  O  house  of  Israel,  but  for  my  holy  namtft 
I  »ake  ; — And  1  will  tanctify  my  great  name,  which  wae  profaned 
I  BRiong  the  heathen."  And  chap,  xxxix.  ^5.  "  Therefore  thUi 
I  imith  the  Lord  Gud,  now  will  1  brmg  again  the  captivity  of  J» 
I  cob,  and  have  mercy  upon  tlie  whole  house  of  Israel,  and  wiB 
I  fre  jealoui  for  my  Iwly  name.''''  Daniel  prays,  that  God  WOuU 
I  forgive  his  people,  and  shew  them  mercy  for  his  own  take. 
f  Dan.  ix.  19. 

I  When  God,  from  time  to  time,  speaks  of  shewing  merc^, 

\  Rnd  exercising  goodness,  and  promoting  his  people's  happinev 
[  for  bis  n(ane's  sake,  wc  cannot  understand  it  as  of  a  merely  sob- 
I  ordinate  end.  How  absm:d  would  it  be  to  say,  that  he  promotes 
I  their  happiness  for  his  name's  sake,  in  subordination  to  tbes 
[  good  ;  and  that  his  name  may  be  exalted  only  for  their  sakei, 
[  U  a  means  of  promoting  their  happiness !  especially  when  sudi 
[  expressions  as  these  are  used,  *'  For  mine  own  sake,  even  fat 
'  mine  own  sake  will  I  do  it  -,  for  how  should  my  name  be  poUb- 
I  ted  ?"  and  "  Not  for  your  sakes  do  i  this,  but  for  my  holy  naoie^t 
I    Bake." 

I  Again,  it  is  represented  as  though  God's  people  had  their 

I  eiiatence,  at  least  as  God's  people,  for  God's  name's  stUw. 
I  God's  redeeming  or  purchasing  them,  that  they  might  be  hie 
I  t»eople, /or  his  name,  implies  this.  As  in  that  passage  men- 
L  tioned  before,  3  Sam.  vii.  !23.  '^  Thy  people  Israel,  whom  God 
I  went  to  redeem  for  r  people  to  himself,  and  to  make  ktm-  m 
f  nam*'."  So  God  making  them  ,a  people  for  his  name,  is  im- 
plied in  Jer.  xiii.  II.  "For  as  the  girdle  cleaveth  to  the  loins 
of  n  man.  so  have  I  caused  in  cleave  unto  me  the  whole  houM 
I  of  Israel,  *tc, — that  they  may  be  unlo  me  for  a  people,  tmd 
I  for  a  name."  Acta  xv.  14.  "Simeon  hath  declared  how  God 
I  ai  the  first  did  visit  the  Gentiles,  to  take  out  of  them  a  peopl* 
P  for  hi$  name." 

^  This  also  is  spoken  of  as  the  end  of  the  i-iV*m*',  reHsion, 

I  and  holy  behaviour  of  the  saints.  Rom.  i.  5.  •'  By  wb«in  we 
I  have  received  grace  and  apostleship,  for  obedience  to  the  faith 
I  smona  all  nations /or  Am  name."  Matt.  xix.  29.  "Every* 
I   Ihat  fonBketh  houses,  or  brethren,  dtc— /or  my  tiame'B  t 
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shall  receive  an  hundred  fold,  and  shall  inherit  ereilasting  life/^ 
3  John  7.  "  Because  that  for  his  name^s  sake  they  went  forth, 
taking  nothing  of  the  Gentiles/*  Rev.  ii.  3.  ^^And  hast  borne, 
and  hast  patience,  and  for  my  ruime'^s  sake  hast  laboured  and 
hast  not  fainted.** 

And  we  find  that  holy  persons  express  their  desire  of  this, 
and  their  joy  in  it,  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  glory  of  God. 
2  Sam.  vii.  26.  "  Let  thy  name  be  magnified  for  ever."  Psal. 
Ixxvi.  1.  ^4n  Judah  is  God  known,  his  name  is  great  in  Israel/* 
Psal.  cxiviii.  13.  "  Let  them  praise  the  name  of  the  Lord ;  for 
his  name  alone  is  excellent,  his  glory  is  above  the  earth  and  hea- 
ven.'* Psal.  cxxxv.  13.  "  Thy  naiwe,  O  Lord,  endureth  for  ever, 
and  thy  memorial  throughout  all  generations.**  Isa.  xii.  4. 
'^  Declare  his  doings  among  the  people,  make  mention  that  his 
name  is  exalted.** 

The  judgments  God  executes  on  the  wicked,  are  spoken 
of  as  being  for  the  sake  of  his  name,  in  like  manner  as  for  his 
glory.  Exod.  ix.  16.  ^^  And  in  very  deed,  for  this  cause  have  I 
raised  thee  up,  for  to  shew  in  thee  my  power :  and  that  my 
name  may  be  declared  throughout  all  the  earth.**  Neh.  ix.  10. 
**  And  shewedst  signs  and  wonders  upon  Pharaoh,  and  on  all 
his  servants,  and  on  all  the  people  of  his  land  ;  for  thou  knew- 
edst  that  they  dealt  proudly  against  them :  so  didst  thou  get 
thee  a  name^  as  at  this  day.**  * 

And  this  is  spoken  of  as  a  consequence  of  the  works  of  crea- 
tion, in  like  manner  as  God*s  glory.  Psal.  viii.  1.  ^^O  Lord, 
how  excellent  is  thy  name^  in  all  tlie  earth !  who  hast  set  thy 
glory  above  the  heavens.**  And  then,  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
observations  on  the  works  of  creation,  the  psalm  ends  thus, 
ver.  9.  ^^  O  Lord,  our  Lord,  how  excellent  is  tny  name^  in  all  the 
earth  !**  So  Psal.  cxiviii.  13.  afler  a  particular  mention  of  the 
various  works  of  creation,  ^'  Let  them  praise  the  name  of  the 
Lord,  for  his  name  alone  is  excellent  in  all  the  earth,  his  glory 
is  above  the  earth  and  the  heaven. 

2.  So  we  find  the  manifestation  of  God*s  perfections^  his 
greatness^  and  excellency^  is  spoken  of  very  much  in  the  same 
manner  as  God*s  glory. 

There  are  several  scriptures  which  would  lead  us  to  sup- 
pose this  to  be  the  great  thing  that  God  sought  of  the  moral 
worlds  and  the  end  aimed  at  in  moral  agents,  wherein  they  are 
to  be  active  in  answering  their  end.  This  seems  implied  in 
that  argument  God*s  people  sometimes  made  use  of,  in  depre- 
cating a  state  of  death  and  destruction :  that  in  such  a  state, 
they  cannot  know  or  make  known  the  glorious  excellency  of 
God.  Psal.  Ixxxviii.  18,  19.  ^' Shall  thy  loving-kindness  be 
declared  in  the  grave,  or  thy  fiedthfulness  in  destruction  ?  Shall 
thy  wonders  be  known  in  the  dark,  and  thy  righteousness  in  the 
land  of  fbrgetfulness  ?**    So  Psal.  xxx.  9.    Isa.  xxxviii.  18, 19. 
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The  argument  seems  to  be  this :  Why  should  we  perish  1  and 
bow  shall  thine  end,  for  which  thou  hasl  made  uii,  be  obtaioed 
in  a  stale  of  destruction,  in  which  thy  glory  cannot  be  known 
W  declared  F 

This  is  the  end  of  the^o(M//«jr?of  the  moral  world,  or  the 
end  of  God's  people  in  the  same  manner  as  the  glory  of  God. 
Isa.  xliii.  •!1.  "This  people  have  1  formed  for  myself,  they  shall 
shew  forth  my  prahe."  I  Pet.  li.  9.  "But  ye  are  a  choBBn 
generation,  a  royal  priesthood,  an  holy  nation,  a  peculiar  people, 
that  ye'  should  shew  forth  the  praises  of  him  who  hath  culed 
you  out  of  darkness  into  marvelfous  light. ^' 

And  this  seems  to  be  represented  as  the  thing  wherein 
ihe  value,  the  proper  fruit  and  end  of  their  virtue  appean. 
Isa.  Ix.  6,  Speakmg  of  the  conversion  of  the  Gentile  nations  lo 
true  religion.  "  They  bhall  come  and  shew  forth  the  praises  of 
the  Lord."  Isa.  Ixvi.  L9.  "  I  will  send — unto  the  nation^^ 
and  to  the  isles  afar  off,  that  have  not  heard  my  fame^  neither 
have  seen  my  gjofy  ;  aid  they  shall  declare  my  glory  among 
the  Gentiles. — To  which  we  may  add,  the  proper  tendency  ana 
rest  of  true  virtue,  and  holy  dispositions.  1  Chron.  xvii.  8. 
"  Make  known  hia  deeds  among  the  people."  Verse  tiS,  34. 
"  Shew  forth  from  day  to  day  thy  salvation.  Declare  his  gloiy 
among  the  Heathen."* 

This  seems  to  be  spoken  of  as  a  great  end  of  the  acts  of 
God's  moral  government ;  particularly,  llie  great  Judgments  ho 
executes  for  sin.  Exod.  ix.  16.  "  And  in  very  deed,  for  ^yB 
cause  have  I  raised  thee  up,  to  shew  in  thee  my  power  ;  auM 
that  my  name  might  be  declared  throughout  all  Ihe  earth." 
Dan.  iv.  17.  "  This  matter  is  by  the  decree  of  the  walchcra,^i&. 
To  the  intent  that  the  living  may  know  that  the  Most  Hwn 
nileth  in  the  kingdom  of  men,  and  giveth  it  to  whomsoever  m 
will;  andaetteth  up  over  it  the  basest  of  men."  But  places  lo 
this  purpose  are  luo  numerous  to  be  particularly  recited.  Sm 
them  in  the  margm.t 

This  is  also  a  great  end  of  God's  works  of  favour  tot 
mercy  to  his  people.  2  Kings  xix.  19.  "  Now  thcrdbra,  O 
Lord  our  God,  I  beseech  thee,  save  thou  us  out  of  his  haoda 
that  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth  may  know  t/uit  thou  art  (Aa 
Lord  Giid,  even  thou  only."  1  Kings  viii.  59,  (K). — "  That  hs 
maintain  the  cau^  of  his  scrviml,  and  the  cause  of  his  peopio 
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*  EiimI.  Kiv.  17,  18.  1  Sun.  xvij,  *e.   Tsal.  Ixxxill  IH.  IM.  llv.  3.   Euk.3lt. 

7,  10,13,14,  uidvii.  4,8,  ST.  Bodn.  10,  II,  IS.  BndKiLJs,  le,  sn.  ttnduii.9^14, 
SI,  SS.  and  liv.  8,  uidiv,  7.  uid  iii.  S.  aniliiu.  IS.  aniTiKr.  7,11,  I7.mniwi. 
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Israel,  at  all  times,  as  the  matter  shall  require,  that  all  the 
people  of  the  earth  may  know  that  the  Lord  is  God,  and  that 
there  is  none  else/^  See  other  passages  to  the  same  purpose 
referred  to  in  the  margin.* 

This  is  spoken  of  as  the  end  of  the  eternal  damnation  of 
the  wicked,  and  also  the  eternal  happiness  of  the  righteous. 
Rom.  ix.  22,  23.  "  What  if  God,  willing  to  shew  his  wrath, 
and  make  his  power  known,  endured  with  much  long-suffering 
the  vessels  of  wrath  fitted  to  destruction :  and  that  he  might 
make  known  the  riches  of  his  glory  on  the  vessels  of  mercy, 
which  he  hath  afore  prepared  unto  glory  ?" 

This  is  spoken  of,  from  time  to  time,  as  a  great  end  of  the 
miracles  which  God  wrought.  (See  Exod.  vii.  17.  and  viii.  10. 
and  X.  2.  Deut.  xxix.  5,  6.  Ezek.  xxiv.  17.)  And  of  the  ordi- 
nances he  has  established.  Exod.  xxix.  44,  45,  46.  ^^  And  I 
will  sanctify  also  both  Aaron  and  his  sons,  to  minister  to  me 
in  the  priest's  office.  And  I  will  dwell  among  the  children  of 
Israel,  and  will  be  their  God.  And  they  shall  know  that  1  am 
the  Lord  their  God,"  &c.  Chap.  xxxi.  13.  "  Verily,  my  sab- 
baths shall  ye  keep;  for  it  is  a  sign  between  me  and  you, 
throughout  your  generations  ;  that  ye  may  know  that  I  am  the 
Lord  that  doth  sanctify  you.''  We  have  again  almost  the  same 
words,  Ezek.  xx.  12.  and  verse  20. 

This  was  a  great  end  of  the  redemption  out  of  Egypt. 
Psal.  cvi.  8.  ^'Nevertheless  he  saved  them  for  his  name's 
sake,  that  he  might  make  his  mighty  power  to  be  known.^^  (See 
also  Exod.  vii.  5.  and  Deut.  iv.  34,  35.)  And  also  of  the  redemp- 
tion from  the  Babylonish  captivity.  Ezek.  xx.  34 — 38.  "  And 
I  will  bring  you  out  from  the  people,  and  will  gather  you  out  of 
the  countries  whither  ye  are  scattered. — And  I  will  bring  you 
into  the  wilderness  of  the  people ;  and  there  1  will  plead  with 
you,  as  I  pleaded  with  your  fathers  in  the  wilderness  of  the  land 
of  Egypt. — And  1  will  bring  you  into  the  bond  of  the  covenant. 
And  1  will  purge  out  the  rebels. — And  ye  shall  know  that  I  am  the 
Lord.'*'*  Verse  42.  ^^  And  ye  shall  know  that  I  am  the  Lord^  when 
I  shall  bring  you  into  the  land  of  Israel."  Verse  44.  "  And  ye 
shall  know  that  I  am  the  Lord^  when  I  have  wrought  with  you 
for  my  name'^s  sake.'*'*  (See  also,  chap,  xxviii.  25, 26.  and  xxxvi.  II. 
and  xxxvii.  6,  13.) 

This  is  also  declared  to  be  a  great  end  of  the  work  of  re- 
demption by  Jesus  Christ :  both  of  its  purchase^  and  its  applica- 
tion. Rom.  iii.  25, 26.  '^  Whom  God  hath  set  forth  to  be  a  pro- 
pitiation through  faith  in  his  blood,  to  declare  his  righteousness. 
— To  declare^l  say^  at  this  time^  his  righteousness :  that  he  might 
be  just,  and  the  justifier  of  him  that  believeth  in  Jesus."    Eph. 

*   Eiod.  Ti.  7.  and  viL  98.  and  iti.  12.  1  Kings  viii.  43.  and  ix.  98.  Paal.  cu 
91.  Ezek.  xiiii.  49.  and  tiiv.  91.  andzxT.  5.  and  zxxv.  9.  and  zuiz.  91,  99. 
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ii,  4, — 7.  "  But  God,  who  is  rich  in  mercy,  tfcc.  That  Ac  might* 
shew  the  exceeding  riche$  ^  his  grace,  in  his  kindness  towards 
UB  through  Jesus  Christ."  Chap  iii.  8,  9,  iO.  "  To  preach  among 
the  Gentiles  the  unsearchable  riches  of  Christ,  and  to  make  afi 
men  see  what  is  the  fellowship  of  that  mystery  which  from  tlie 
beginning  of  the  world,  hatli  been  hid  in  God,  who  created  all 
thmgs  by  Jesus  Christ :  To  llte  intenl  that  iwu  unto  the  prina- 
polities  and  powers  in  heavenly  places,  might  be  knou-n  by  lAc 
cltarch  the  man'tf old  wisdom  of  God.''''  Vsr\.  utii.  31, 'J3.  "8a^ 
me  from  the  lion's  moulli.'^  I  will  declare  thy  name  unto  muf 
brethren ;  in  the  miilst  of  the  congregation  will  I  praise  tbee," 
(Compared  with  Heb.ii.  I'i.  and  John  xvii.  !:J6.)  Isa.  Ixiv.  4.  "O 
that  thou  wouldest  rend  the  heavens — to  make  thy  name  knowm 
to  thine  adversaries." 

And  it  is  pronounced  to  be  the  end  of  that  great,  actiud 
salvation,  which  should  follow  Christ's  purchase  of  salvatioo, 
both  among  Jews  and  Gentiles.  Isa.  \{'ix.  i£2, 23.  "  I  will  lift  im 
my  hand  to  the  Gentiles, — and  they  shall  bring  thy  sons  in  their 
arms — and  kings  shall  be  tliy  nursing-fathers — and  thou  thail 
know  that  I  am  the  Lord."* 

7'his  appears  to  be  the  end  of  God's  common  Providence. 
Job  xxivii.  6,  7.  'Tor  he  saith  to  the  snow.  Be  thou  on  the 
earth.  Likewise  to  the  small  rain,  and  to  the  great  rain  of  hit 
strength.  He  sealelh  np  the  hund  of  every  man,  that  all  men 
may  know  his  work."  And  of  the  datj  of  judgment,  tliat  grani 
consummation  of  God's  moral  government  of  the  world,  ani 
the  day  for  bringing  all  things  to  their  designed  ultimate  iaas& 
ll  is  called, '  The  day  of  the  revelation  of  the  righteous  jud^ 
ment  of  God,  Rom.  Li.  5,  "^  - 

And  the  declaration,  or  openly  manifesting  of  God's  ex- 
cellency, is  spoken  of  as  the  actual,  happy  consequenee 
and  effect  of  the  work  of  creation,  Psal.  xix.  1,  &.c.  "Tbe 
heavens  declare  the  glory  of  God,  and  the  firmament  shew 
eth  his  handy-work.  Day  unto  day  nttcreth  speech,  niriM 
unto  night  sheweth  knowledge. — In  them  hath  he  placaa  i 
tabernacle  forllie  sun,  which  is  as  a  bridegroom  coming  cmlrf 
his  chamber,  and  rejoicing  as  a  strong  man  to  run  his  rtOBi" 
dtc. 

3,  [n  like  manner,  (here  are  many  scriptures  that  apeak  rf 
God's  TK^isB,  in  many  of  the  fnrementioned  respects,  just  in  Hh 
same  manner  as  of  his  namt^  and  glory. 

This  is  spoken  of  as  the  end  of  the  very  ftW/i^of  God's  peo- 
ple, in  the  same  manner  as  before,  Jcr.  xiii.  11.  "  For  as  tba 
girdle  cleaveth  to  the  loins  of  a  man,  so  have  I  caused  to  oleaic 
unio  me  the  whole  house  of  Israel,  and  the  whole  house  of  J» 

id  mix.  91.  Miiil  jnxiv.  97.  andxxxvi  St.  ul 
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dah,  saith  tbe  Lord :  that  they  mi^t  be  unto  me  for  a  name, 
and  for  a  praite,  and  a  slory-" 

It  is  spoken  of  as  tEe  end  of  the  moral  world,  MatL  xx'i. 
16.  "  Out  of  the  mouth  of  babes  and  sucklings  hatt  thou  per- 
fected praite.^^  That  is,  bo  hast  thou  in  thy  sovereignty  and 
wisdom  ordered  it,  that  thou  ahouldest  obtain  the  great  end  for 
which  intelligent  creatures  are  made,  more  especially  from  some 
of  them  that  are  in  themselves  weak,  inferior,  and  more  insufii- 
cicnt"     (Compare  Psal.  viii.  1,2.) 

And  the  same  thing  that  was  observed  before  concerning 
the  making  known  God's  excellency,  may  also  be  obsened 
concerning  God'i  praise.  That  it  is  made  use  of  as  an  argu- 
ment in  deprecating  a  state  of  destruction ;  that  in  such  a 
State  this  end  cannot  be  answered,  in  such  a  manner  as  seems 
to  imply  its  being  an  ultimate  end,  for  which  God  had  made 
man.  Psal.  Ixxxviii,  10.  "  Shall  the  dead  arise  and  praise 
thee?  Shall  thy  lovmg-kindness  be  declared  in  the  grave 7 — 
Shall  thy  wonders  be  known  in  the  dark?"  Psal.  xxx.  9. 
"  What  profit  is  there  in  my  blood  ?  When  I  go  down  to  the 
pit,  shall  the  dust  praise  thee  ?  Shall  it  declare  thy  truth  ?" 
Psal.  cxv.  17,  18.  "  The  dead  praise  not  the  Lord,  neither 
any  that  go  down  into  silence :  but  we  will  bless  the  Lord,  &om 
this  time  forth  and  for  evermore.  Praise  ye  the  Lord."  Isa. 
xxxviii.  18,  19.  "  For  the  grave  cannot  praise  thee,  death  can- 
not celebrate  thee  ;  they  that  go  down  into  the  pit  cannot 
hope  for  thy  truth.  The  living,  the  living,  he  shall  praise  thee.''* 
And  God's  praise  is  spoken  of  as  the  end  of  the  virtue  of  God's 
people,  in  like  manner  as  his  glory.  Phil.  i.  11.  "  Being  filled 
with  the  fi'uits  of  righteousness,  which  are  by  Jesus  Christ  to 
the  praise  and  glory  of  God." 

God's  praise  is  the  end  of  the  work  of  redemption.  In 
Eph.  i.  where  that  work  in  its  various  parts  is  particularly  in- 
sisted on,  and  set  forth  in  its  exceeding  gloir,  this  is  mentioned, 
from  time  to  time,  as  the  great  end  of  all,  tnat  it  should  be  « to 
the  praise  of  his  glory."  As  in  ver.  0,  13,  14.  By  which  we 
may  doubtless  understand  much  the  same  thing  with  what 
in  Phil.  i.  11.  is  expressed,  "  his  praise  and  glory."  Agreeably 
to  this,  Jacob's  fourth  son,  fi^m  whom  the  great  Redeemer  was 
to  proceed,  by  the  special  direction  of  God's  Providence,  was 
called  Praise.  This  happy  consequence,  and  glorious  end  of 
that  great  redemption,  Messiah  one  of  his  posterity,  was  to 
work  out. 

In  the  Old  Testament  this  praise  is  spoken  of  as  the  end 
of  tbe  forgiveness  of  God's  people,  and  their  salvation,  in  the 
same  manner  as  God's  name  and  glory.  Isa.  xlviii.  9, 10,  II. 
*'  For  my  name's  sake  will  I  defer  mine  anger,  and  for  my 
praise  will  I .  refrain  for  thee,  that  I  cut  thee  not  off.  Behold 
I  have  reSned  Ibee- — fcr  mine  own  sake,  even  for  mine  own 
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sake  will  I  do  it ;  Tor  how  should  my  name  be  polluted  1  and  m 
glory  will  I  not  give  to  another."     Jer.  xxxiii.  8,  9.     "  And 

will  cleanse  Itiera  from  all  their  iniquity, and  I  will  pardon 

all  their  iniquities.     And  it  ahnll  be  to  me  a  name  of  joy, 
praise,  and  an  honour." 

And  tliat  the  holy  part  of  the  moral  world  express  desin 
or  thie,  and  delight  in  it,  as  the  end  which  holy  principles  i 
them  tend  to,  reach  alter,  and  rest  in,  in  their  highest  exercise 
— just  in  the  same  manner  as  the  glory  of  God  is  iditub* 
dantly  manifest.  It  would  be  endless  to  enumerate  particular 
places  wherein  this  appears ;  wherein  the  saints  declare  Una, 
by  expressing  their  earnest  desires  of  God's  praise  ;  calling  oq 
all  nations,  and  all  beings  in  heaven  and  earth  to  praise  nin| 
in  a  rapturous  manner  calling  on  one  another,  crying  '*  Hb^ 
lelujah  ;  praise  ye  the  Lord,  praise  him  for  ever."  ExptesAdj 
their  resolutions  to  praise  him  as  long  as  they  live  through  a] 
generations,  and  for  ever;  declaring  how  good,  how  ple«- 
nant  and  comely  the  praise  of  God  is,  &c.  And  it  is  mani^ 
lest,  that  God's  pratse  is  the  desirable  and  glorioua  coitta> 
quence  and  ctlect  of  all  the  works  of  creation,  by  sucli  plu 
•a  these,  tsal.  c-tIv.  5 — 10.  and  cxlviii.  throughout,  and  c 
19—93. 


SECT.  V. 

WdCtJ  of  Scripture  J'rmi  whence  it  maif  be  argueti,  that  on 
municalion  of  good  to  the  Creatvrt,  was  one  thing  toAt 
God  had  in  View,  as  an  ultimate  End  of  the  Creati^  i 
the  World. 

1.  According  to  the  scnptttre,  communiealinff  good  tf 
the  creatures  is  what  is  in  itself  pleasing  to  God.  And  lUl 
ra  not  merely  subordinatdy  agreeable,  and  esteemed 
on  account  of  its  relation  to  a  further  end,  as  it  is  in 
ins  justice  in  punishing  the  sins  of  men ;  but  what  Ood 
io^ined  to  on  ite  own  account,  and  what  he  delighta  in  aia^ 
ftod  ultimately.  For  though  God  is  sometimes  in  scriptuM 
spoken  of  us  taking  pleasure  in  punishing  men's  stna,  Devi.' 
xxviii.  63.  "The  Lord  will  rejoice  over  you.  to  dcfltroy 
you."  Ezek.  v.  13.  "Then  shalJ  mine  anger  be  accomplirft- 
ed,  and  I  will  cause  my  fury  to  rest  upon  them,  and  I  will  be 
comforted,"  Yet  God  is  aiien  spoken  of  as  eAercisiog  Sood- 
neas  and  shewing  mercy,  with  delight,  in  a  manner  quite  aiSier 
enl,  and  opposite  to  that  of  his  executing  wrath.  For  the  lat- 
ter is  Bpoken  of  as  what  God  proceeds  to  with  backwardness 
and  refuclanco ;  the  misery  of  tnc  creature  being  not  agroeable 
tohiraoH  its  otcn  account.    Nch.  i.\.  17.    "Thou  art  a  God 
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ready  to  pardon,  gracious  and  mercifbl,  slow  to  anger,  and  of 
great  kindness.^'  Psal.  ciii.  8.  ''The  Lord  is  merciful  and 
gracious,  slow  to  an^er,  and  plenteous  in  mercy/^  PsaL 
cxlv.  8.  ^'  The  Lord  is  gracious  and  full  of  compassion,  slow 
to  anger,  and  of  great  mercy/^  We  have  again  almost  tho 
same  words.  Jonah  iv.  2.  Mic  vii.  18.  ^^  Who  is  a  God  like  unto 
thee,  that  pardoneth  iniquity,  &c. — He  retaineth  not  his  anger 
for  ever,  because  he  delishteth  in  mercy.^^  Ezek.  xviii.  32.  ^^  I 
have  no  pleasure  in  the  death  of  him  that  dieth,  saith  the  Lord 
God ;  wherefore  turn  yourselves,  and  live  ye.^^  Lam.  iii.  33* 
*^  He  doth  not  afflict  willingly,  nor  grieve  the  children  of  meiu^* 
Ezek.  xxxiii.  11.  ^^As  I  live,  saith  the  Lord  God,  I  have 
no  pleasure  in  the  death  of  the  wicked,  but  that  the  wicke4 
turn  from  his  way  and  live :  turn  ye,  turn  ye  from  your  evil 
wavs ;  for  why  will  ye  die,  O  house  of  Israel  V  2  Pet  iii.  9. 
^^  Not  willing  that  any  should  perish,  but  that  all  should  come  to 
repentance.^^ 

2.  The  work  of  redemption  wrought  out  by  Jesus  Christ* 
is  spoken  of  in  such  a  manner  as,  bein^  from  the  grace  and 
love  of  God  to  men,  does  not  well  consist  with^  his  seeking  a 
communication  of  good  to  them,  only  subordinaiely.  Such 
expressions  as  that  in  John  iii.  16.  carry  another  idea.  *^  Grod 
so  loved  the  world  that  he  gave  his  only  begotten.  Son,  that 
whosoever  believeth  in  him,  should  not  perish,  but  have  ever* 
lasting  life.^^  And  1  John  iv.  9,  10.  ^  In  this  was  manifested 
the  love  of  God  towards  us,  because  that  God  sent  his  only  be* 

SKten  Son  into  the  world,  that  we  might  live  through  hinu 
erein  is  love ;  not  that  we  loved  God,  but  that  he  loved  U0, 
and  sent  his  Son  to  be  the  propitiation  for  our  sins.^^  So  Eph. 
ii.  4.  ^  But  God,  who  is  rich  in  mercy,  for  his  great  love 
wherewith  he  loved  us,^^  &c.  But  if  indeed  this  was  only  from 
a  regard  to  a  further  end,  entirely  diverse  from  our  good  ;  then 
all  the  love  is  truly  terminated  in  that,  its  ultimate  object,  and 
therein  is  his  love  manifested,  strictly  and  properly  speaking, 
and  not  in  that  he  loved  us,  or  exercised  such  high  regard  to* 
wards  us.  For  if  our  good  be  not  at  all  regarded  ultimately, 
but  only  subordinately,  then  our  good  or  interest  is,  in  itself  con* 
sidered,  nothing  in  God^s  resard. 

The  scripture  every  where  represents  it,  as  though  the 
great  things  Christ  did  and  suffered  were  in  the  most  direct  and 
proper  sense  from  exceeding  lot>e  to  us.  Thus  the  apostle  Paul 
represents  the  matter.  Gal.  iL  20.  ^^  Who  loved  me^  and  ^ve 
himself  for  me.'^  Eph.  v.  25.  ^  Husbands  love  your  wives, 
even  as  Christ  loved  the  church,  and  gave  himself  for  it^^  And 
Christ  himself^  John  xvii.  19.  ^'  For  their  takes  I  sanctify  my- 
selC^'  And  the  scripture  represents  Christ  as  resting  in  the  sal* 
vation  and  glory  of  his  people,  when  obtained,  as  in  what  he 
fJ//fBai6fy  swght,  as  haraig  therein  reached  the  goal,  obtained 
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Ibe  prize  he  atmed  at,  enjoying  the  travail  of  his  soul  io  whiob 
be  is  satisfied,  as  the  recompense  of  his  taboure  and  extren^ 
ngpnies,  Isa.  )iii.  10, 11.  "When  thou  shall  make  his  soul  an 
ofibring  for  sin,  he  shall  see  his  seed,  he  ehall  prolong  his  dara, 
and  the  pleasure  of  the  Lord  shall  prosper  in  his  hand.  He 
shall  see  of  the  travail  of  his  soul,  and  shall  be  satisfied ;  hj 
his  knowledge  shall  my  righteous  servant  justify  many,  for  be 
shall  bear  their  iniquities."  He  sees  the  travail  of  his  soul,  in 
seeing  his  seed,  the  children  brought  forth  as  the  result  of  bm 
travail.  This  implies,  that  Christ  has  his  delight,  most  Indy 
and  properly,  in  obtaining  the  salvation  of  his  church,  not  mere* 
ly  as  a  means,  but  as  what  he  rejoices  and  is  satisfied  in,  noK 
directly  and  properly.  This  is  proved  by  those  scriptnrea 
which  represent  him  as  rejoicing  in  his  obtaining  this  fruit  tS 
his  labour  and  purchase,  as  the  bridegroom  when  he  obtains 
his  bride,  Isaiah  Ixii.  5.  "  ^s  the  bridegroom  rejoices  ov^  the 
bride,  so  shall  thy  God  rejoice  over  ihce."  And  how  empbati- 
cal  and  strong  to  the  purpose,  are  the  expressions  in  Zeph.  iiL 
17.  "The  Lord  thy  God  in  the  midst  of  thee  is  mighty ;  he 
will  save,  he  will  rejoice  over  thee  with  joy  ;  he  will  rest  m  bis 
love,  he  will  rejoice  over  thee  with  singing."  The  same  thing 
may  be  argued  from  Prov.  viii.  30,  31.  "Then  was  I  by  ium^ 
as  one  brought  up  with  him:  and  I  was  daily  his  deligal,  re- 
joicing always  before  him:  rejoicing  in  the  habitable  part  of  hii 
earth,  and  my  delights  were  with  the  sons  of  men."  And  from 
those  places  that  speak  of  the  saints  as  God's  portion,  his  je«^ 
els  and  peculiar  treasure,  these  things  are  abundantly  connrn^ 
ed,  John  xii.  US — 33.  But  the  particular  consideration  of  what 
may  be  observed  to  the  present  purpose,  in  that  passage  of 
scripture,  may  be  referred  to  the  next  section. 

3.  The  communications  of  divine  goodness,  particularly  (at- 
givencss  of  sin  and  salvation,  are  spoken  of  from  time  to  ttmei 
as  being  for  God's  goodness''  sake,  and  for  his  mn-n/s  sake,  juet 
in  the  same  manner  as  they  arc  spoken  of  as  being  for  God^ 
name's  sake,  in  the  places  observed  before.  Peal,  xxv,  7.  "  *" 
member  not  the  sins  of  my  youth,  nor  my  transgress lona  J 
cording  to  thy  mercy  remember  thou  me,  yijrf  At/ ^'oorfwed*'  «i 
O  Lord."  In  the  11th  verse,  the  psalmist  says,  "  For  my  nameV 
sake,  0  Lord  pardon  mine  iniquity."  Neh,  i.\,  31.  "  Ncvu^ 
theless,  /or  thtj  great  merci/'s  sake,  thou  hast  not  utterly  con* 
sumed  them,  nor  forsaken  them  j  for  thou  art  a  gracious  lud  « 
merciful  God."  Psal.  vi.  4.  "  Return,  O  Lord,  delivei  my 
aoul:  O  save  me  for  thy  merctfs  sake."  Psal.  xsxi.  Ift," 
"Make  thy  face  to  shine  upon  thy  servant:  save  me  /«r 
(Ay  mercy')!  wiAr."  Psal.  xliv.  2*).  "Arise  for  our  help) 
redeem  us  for  thy  mercy''s  sake."  And  here  it  may  be  > 
served,  uflcr  what  a  remarkable  maimer  God  speaks  of 
B  to  the  children  of  Israel  in  the  wilderness,  as  tiiough 
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love  were  for  lovers  sake,  and  his  goodness  were  its  own  end 
and  motive.  Deut.  vii.  7.  8.  "  The  Lord  did  not  set  his  love 
upon  you,  nor  choose  you,  because  ye  were  more  in  number 
than  any  people,  for  ye  were  the  fewest  of  all  people :  btu  &e- 
cause  the  Lord  loved  you,^^ 

4.  That  the  government  of  the  world  in  all  its  parts,  is 
for  the  good  of  such  as  are  to  be  the  eternal  subjects  of  God^s 
goodness,  is  implied  in  what  the  scripture  teaches  us  of  Christ 
being  set  at  God^s  right  hand,  made  king  of  angels  and  men ; 
set  at  the  head  of  the  universe,  having  all  power  given  him  in 
heaven  and  earth,  to  that  end  that  he  may  promote  their  happi' 
ness  ;  being  made  head  over  all  things  to  the  church,  and  hav- 
ing the  government  of  the  whole  creation  for  their  good.* 
Christ  mentions  it,  Mark  ii.  28.  as  the  reason  why  the  §on  of 
man  is  made  Lord  of  the  Sabbath,  because  '^  the  Sabbath  was 
made  for  man."  And  if  so,  we  may  in  Uke  manner  argue,  that 
cil  things  were  made  for  man,  because  the  Son  of  man  is  made 
Lord  of  all  things, 

5.  That  God  uses  the  whole  creation,  in  his  government  of 
it,  for  the  good  of  his  people,  is  most  elegantly  represented  in 
Deut.  xxxiii  26.  '^  There  is  none  like  unto  the  God  of  Jeshurun, 
who  rideth  upon  the  heaven.'*  The  whole  universe  is  a  ma- 
chine, or  chariot,  which  God  hath  made  for  his  own  use,  as  is 
represented  in  EzekiePs  vision.  God's  seat  is  heaven,  where 
be  sits  and  governs,  Ezek.  i.  22, 26-^28.  The  inferior  part  of 
the  creation,  this  visible  universe,  subject  to  such  continual 
changes  and  revolutions,  are  the  wheels  of  the  chariot.  God^s 
providence,  in  the  constant  revolutions,  alterations,  and  suc- 
cessive events,  is  represented  by  the  motion  of  the  wheels  of 
the  chariot,  by  the  spirit  of  him  who  sits  on  his  throne  on  the 
heavens,  or  above  the  firmament.  Moses  tells  us  for  whose 
sake  it  is,  that  God  moves  the  wheels  of  this  chariot,  or  rides  in 
it,  sitting  in  his  heavenly  seat ;  and  to  what  end  he  is  making 
his  progress,  or  soes  his  appointed  journey  in  it,  viz,  the  salva- 
tion of  his  people, 

D.  God's  judgments  on  the  wicked  in  this  world,  lind  aho 
their  eternal  damnation  in  the  world  to  come,  are  spoken  of 
as  being  for  the  happiness  of  God^s  people.  So  are  his  judg- 
ments on  them  in  this  world.  Isa.  xliii.  3,  4.  ^^  For  I  am  the 
Lord  thy  God,  the  holy  one  of  Israel,  thy  Saviour.  I  gave 
Egypt  for  thy  ransom,  Ethiopia  and  Seba  for  thee.  Since  thou 
hast  been  precious  in  my  sight,  thou  hast  been  honourable,  and 
I  have  loved  thee ;  therefore  will  I  give  men  for  thee,  and  peo-' 
pie  for  thy  life."  So  the  works  of  God's  vindictive  justice  and 
wrath,  are  spoken  of  as  works  of  mercy  to  his  people,  Psal. 
cxxxvi.  10, 15, 17 — ^20.  And  so  is  their  eternal  damnation  in 
another  world.     Rom.  ix.  22,  23.  "What  if  God,  willing  to 

*  Eph.  i.Sa--{^.  Jobn  stu.  %.  ^Mt  xi.  27.iMBCluYm.  18, 19.  Jolmitt-  35, 
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shew  his  wrath  and  make  his  power  known,  endured  with  moch 
long-suffering  the  vessels  of  wrath  fitted  to  destruction :  and 
that  he  might  make  known  the  riches  of  his  glory  on  llie  ves- 
sels of  mercy,  which  he  had  afore  prepared  unto  glory.'* 
Here  it  is  evident  the  last  verse  comes  in,  in  connectUMi  witli 
the  foregoing,  as  giving  unutAer  reason  of  the  deslfuction  of  the 
wicked,  fir.  ghcwiag  the  riches  of  kis  glory  on  the  %itt»eig  of 
mercy ;  higher  degrees  of  their  glory  uod  happiness,  in  a  relun 
of  their  own  enjoyments,  and  a  greater  sense  of  their  value,  and 
of  God's  free  grace  in  bestowing  tliem. 

7.  It  seems  to  argue,  that  God's  gnoduess  to  them  who 
are  to  be  the  eternal  subjects  of  bis  goodness  is  the  end  of  the 
creation  ;  since  the  whole  creation,  m  all  its  parts,  is  spoken 
of  as  THEiKs.  I  Cor.  iii.  22,  33.  "  All  things  arc  yours,  wliether 
Paul,  or  Apollos,  or  Cephas,  or  the  world,  or  bfe,  or  death,  or 
things  present,  or  things  to  como,  all  are  yours."  The  terou 
are  very  universal ;  and  both  works  of  creation  and  providence 
are  mentioned ;  and  it  is  manifestly  the  design  of  the  apostle 
to  be  understood  of  every  work  of  God  whatsoever.  Now, 
how  can  we  understand  this  any  otherwise,  than  that  all  thinos 
are  for  iheir  benefit ;  and  that  God  made  and  uses  all  for  their 
good? 

8.  All  God's  works,  both  of  creation  and  providence,  are 
represented  as  works  of  goodness  or  mercy  to  his  people  i  as  ta 
the  136th  psaltn.  His  wonderful  works  in  general,  verse  4. 
"To  him  who  alone  doth  great  wonders i  for  his  mercy  en< 
dureth  for  ever."  The  works  of  creation  in  all  its  parta."^ 
Ver.  5 — 9.  "To  him  that  by  wisdom  made  the  heavens;  for 
his  mercy  endureth  for  ever.  To  him  that  stretched  out  tlte 
earth  above  the  waters ;  for  his  mercy  endureth  for  ever.  To 
him  that  made  great  lights  ;  for  bis  mercy  endureth  for  evei. 
The  sun  to  rule  by  day  ;  for  his  mercy  endureth  for  ever.  The 
moon  and  stars  to  rule  by  night ;  for  bis  mercy  endureth  far 
ever."  Ami  God's  works  of  jirovidence,  in  the  following  part 
of  the  psalm. 

9.  That  expression  in  the  blessed  sentence  pronounced  on 
the  righteous  at  the  day  of  judgment.  "Inherit  the  kingdom 
nrnftarcd  for  ijvu  from  the  foundation  of  the  world,"  seemti  to 
hold  forth  thus  much,  that  the  fruits  of  God's  goodness  to  them 
was  W\a  end  in  creating  the  world,  and  in  his  providential  dispo- 
Mais :  that  God  in  all  bis  works,  in  laying  the  foundation  of  the 
world,  and  ever  since  the  foimdation  of  it,  had  been  preparing 
this  kingdom  and  glory  for  them. 

10.  Agreeable  to  this,  the  good  of  men  is  spoken  of  as  aa 
ultimate  end  of  the  virtue  of  the  moral  world.     Rom.  xiii.  8,  A, 
10.   "He  that  loveth  unotlier  hatli  hillilled  the  law.     For  thb. 
Thou  shall  not  commit  adultery,  Thou  Bhall  not  kill,  &<:.■ 
*ad  if  liiore  bo  any  other  commandment,  it  is  bfiefly  com- 
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prehended  in  this  saying.  Thou  shall  love  thy  neighbour  as  thy- 
self. Love  worketh  no  w  to  his  neighbour;  therefore  love  is  the 
fidflling  of  the  law:'  Gal.  v.  14.  ''  All  the  law  is  fulfilled  in 
one  word,  even  in  this,  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour  as  <Ay- 
sdf:''  Jam.  ii.  8.  ^  If  ye  fulfil  the  royal  law,  according  to  the 
scripture,  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself  thou  shalt 
do  well." 

If  the  good  of  the  creature  be  one  end  of  God  in  all  he 
does ;  and  in  all  he  requires  moral  agents  to  do ;  an  end  by 
which  they  should  regulate  all  their  conduct ;  these  things  may 
be  easily  explained  :  but  otherwise,  it  seems  diflScult  to  be  ac- 
counted for,  that  the  Holy  Ghost  should  thus  express  himself 
The  scripture  represents  it  to  be  the  spirit  of  all  true  saints,  to 
prefer  the  welfare  of  God^s  people  to  their  chief  joy.  This 
was  the  spirit  of  Moses  and  the  prophets  of  old  :  the  good  of 
God^s  church  was  an  end  by  which  they  regulated  all  their 
conduct.  And  so  it  was  with  the  apostles,  2  Cor.  iv.  15.  '^  For 
all  things  are  for  your  sakes:'^  2  Tim.  ii.  10.  ^^  I  endure  all 
things  for  the  elects'  sake^  that  they  may  also  obtain  the  salva- 
tion which  is  in  Christ  Jesus,  with  eternal  glory."  And  the 
scriptures  represent  it,  as  though  every  christian  should,  in  all 
he  does,  be  employed  for  the  good  of  the  church,  as  each  par- 
ticular member  is  employed  for  the  good  of  the  body,  Rom. 
xii.  4,  5,  &c,  Eph.  iv.  15,  10.  1  Cor.  xii.  12, 25,  &c.  To  this 
end,  the  scripture  teaches  us,  the  angels  are  continually  em- 
ployed.   Heb.  i.  14. 


SECT.  VI. 

Wherein  is  considered  what  is  meant  by  the  Glory  of  God^  and 
the  Name  of  God  in  Scripture^  when  spoken  of  as  God's 
end  in  his  Works. 

Having  thus  considered  what  are  spoken  of  in  the  holy 
scriptures,  as  the  ends  which  God  had  ultimately  in  view  in  the 
creation  of  the  world,  I  now  proceed  particularly  to  enquire 
what  they  are,  and  how  the  terms  are  to  be  understood  ? 

1.  Let  us  begin  with  the  phrase,  the  Glory  of  Gob. — 
And  here  I  might  observe,  that  it  is  sometimes  used  to  signify 
the  second  person  in  the  Trinity ;  but  it  is  not  necessary,  at  this 
time,  to  prove  it  from  particular  passages  of  scripture.  Omit- 
ing  this,  1  proceed  to  observe  some  thines  concerning  the 
Hebrew  word  (-naa)  which  is  most  commoiny  used  in  the  Old 
Testament,  where  we  have  the  word  glory  in  the  English  Bi- 
ble. The  root  it  comes  from,  is  either  the  verb  (-oa),  which 
signifies  lo  be  heavy ^  or  make  heavy,  or  from  the  adjective  (nw) 
which  signifies  heavy  or  weighty.     These,  as  seems  pretty 
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manifest,  are  the  primary  significalion  of  these  words,  thou^ 
they  have  also  other  meanings,  which  seem  to  bo  derivative. 
The  noun  (^ais)  signifies  gravity,  heaviness,  greatness,  and  abun- 
dance. Of  very  many  places  it  will  be  sufficient  to  specify  a. 
few,  Pruv.  xxvii.  3.  2  Sam.  xiv.  'iti.  I  Kings  x'n.  II.  I^al. 
xxzviii.  4.  Isa.  xxx.  37,  And  as  the  weight  of  bodies  arises 
from  two  things,  dcnsily,  and  magnitude ;  bo  we  find  the  word 
used  to  Bignify  dense,  Exod.  xix.  1(5.  {-as  iw  nubes  gravis,  Vn|g. 
dmsissima)  a  dettse  cloud ;  and  is  very  often  used  for  great.  lao. 
xxxii.  2.  Gen.  v.  9.  1  Kings  x.  *2.  2  Kings  vi.  14.  and  xviii.  I7i 
Isa.  xxxvi.  2.  &.c. 

The  Hebrew  word  (tss)  which  is  commonly  translated 
glory,  is  used  in  such  a  manner  as  might  be  expected  from  tfait 
signification  of  the  words  from  whence  it  comes.  Sometime! 
it  is  used  to  signily  what  is  internal,  inherent,  or  in  the  msmv 
gitm  of  the  person :  and  sometimes  for  emanation,  exktbitioB, 
or  communication  of  this  internal  glory  :  and  sometimes  for  the 
knowledge,  or  sense  of  these,  in  those  to  whom  the  exhibitioo 
or  communication  is  made ;  or  an  expression  of  this  knowledge^ 
sense,  or  effect.  And  here  I  would  note,  that  agreeable  to  Qm) 
use  of  this  word  in  the  Old  Testament,  is  the  Greek  word  (^^] 
in  the  New.  For  as  the  word  (-<13;)  is  generally  tran^&ted 
by  the  just  mentioned  Greek  word  [^•4")  in  the  septuagint ;  so 
it  is  apparent,  that  this  word  is  designed  to  be  used  to  sigi^ft 
the  same  thing  in  the  New  Testament  with  the  other  in  the  Old. 
This  might  be  abundantly  proved,  by  comparing  particulu 
places  of  the  Old  Testament ;  but  propably  it  will  not  be  deni* 
ed.  I  therefore  proceed  particularly  to  consider  these  words, 
with  regard  to  their  use  in  scripture,  in  each  of  the  fin  iiimi 
tioned  ways. 

I.  The  word  ffloy  denotes  sometimes  what  is  intennb 
When  the  word  is  used  to  signify  what  is  within,  or  in  the  po*> 
session  of  the  subject,  it  very  commonly  signifies  exceU^icjf, 
dignity,  or  worthiness  of  regard.  This,  according  to  tlM 
Hebrew  idiom,  is  as  it  were,  the  weight  of  a  thiii".  as  that  bjr 
which  it  is  heavy ;  as  to  be  light,  is  to  be  worthless,  willimt, 
value,  contemptible.  Numb.  xxi.  5.  ''This  light  bread*"* 
1  Sam.  xviii.  23.  "Seemeth  it  a  light  thing.  Judg.  ix.  4i 
"Light  persons,"  i.  e.  worthless,  vain,  vile  persons.  So  Sieph. 
iii.  4.  To  set  li^Ai  by  is  tu  despise,  2Sam.  xix.  43.  Be)afau> 
zar'a  vilcness  in  the  sight  of  God,  is  represented  by  his  being 
Tekel,  weighed  in  the  balances  and  found  light,  Dan,  v.  37. 
And  as  the  weight  of  a  thing  arises  from  its  magnitude,  and  iU 
specific  graiiti/  conjunctly ;  so  the  word  glort/  is  very  coinnifKi- 
lyused  to  signify  the  exceilenei/of  a  person  or  thing,  as  consial* 
tug  either  in  greatness,  or  in  beauty,  or  in  liolh  conjunctly  ;  u 
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will  abundantly  appear  by  considering  the  places  referred  to  in 
the  margin.* 

Sometimes  that  internal,  great  and  excellent  good,  which 
is  called  glory,  is  rather  in  possession^  than  inherent  Any  one 
may  be  called  heavy,  that  possesses  an  abundance ;  and  he 
that  is  empty  and  destitute,  may  be  called  light.  Thus  we 
find  riches  are  sometimes  called  glory.  Gen.  xxxL  1.  ^^  And 
of  that  which  was  our  fathers^  hath  he  gotten  oB  this  glory. '^'^ 
Esth.  V.  11.  ^^Haman  told  them  of  the  glory  of  his  riches.'*'* 
Psal.  xlix.  16, 17.  '^  Be  not  afraid  when  one  is  made  rich,  when 
the  glory  of  his  house  is  increased.  For  when  he  dieth  he  shall 
carry  nothmg  away,  his  glory  shall  not  descend  after  him.^^ 
Nah.  ii.  9.  "  Take  ye  the  spoil  of  silver,  take  the  spoil  of  gold  ; 
for  there  is  none  end  of  the  store  and  glory  out  of  the  pleasant 
fiiraiture.^^ 

And  it  is  often  put  for  a  great  height  of  prosperity,  and  ful- 
ness of  good  in  general.  Gen.  xlv.  13.  ^'  You  shall  tell  my 
father  of  oZZ  my  glory  in  Egypt.^^  Job  xix.  9.  ^'  He  hath  strip- 
ped me  of  my  glory.'*'*  Isa.  x.  3.  "  Where  will  you  leave  your 
glory."  Ver.  16.  "  Therefore  shall  the  Lord  of  hosts  send 
among  his  fat  ones  leanness,  and  under  his  glory  shall  he  kindle 
a  burning,  like  the  burning  of  a  fire."  Isa.  xvii.  3,  4.  ^^  The 
kingdom  shall  cease  from  Damascus,  and  the  remnant  of  Syria; 
they  shall  be  as  the  ^{or;^  of  the  children  of  Israel.  And  in  that 
day,  it  shall  come  to  pass,  that  the  glory  of  Jacob  shall  be 
made  thin,  and  the  fatness  of  his  flesh  shall  be  made  lean."  Isa. 
xxi.  16.  "  And  all  the  glory  of  Kedar  shall  fail."  Isa.  IxL  fl. 
'^  Ye  shall  eat  the  ri^es  of  tne  Gentiles,  and  in  their  ^Zory  shall 
ye  boasts  yourselves."  Chap.  Ixvi.  11, 12.  ^^  That  ye  may  milk 
out,  and  be  delighted  with  the  abundance  of  her  ^'iory. — I  will 
extend  peace  to  her  like  a  river,  and  the  glory  of  the  Gentiles 
like  a  flowing  stream."  Hos.  ix.  11.  ^^  As  for  Ephraim,  their 
glory  shall  fly  awav  as  a  bird."  Matth.  iv.  8.  "  Sheweth  him 
all  the  kingdoms  of  the  world,  and  the  glory  of  them."  Luke 
xxiv.  26.  "  Ought  not  Christ  to  have  suffered  these  things,  and 
to  enter  into  his  glory  .^"  John  xvii.  22.  "  And  the  glory  which 
thou  gavest  me,  have  I  given  them."  Rom.  v.  2.  ^^  And  rejoice 
in  hope  of  the  glory  of  God."  Chap.  viii.  18.  "The  sufferings 
of  this  present  time  are  not  worthy  to  be  compared  with  the 
glory  which  shall  be  revealed  in  us."  (See  also  chap.  iL  7, 10. 
and  iii.  23.  and  ix.  23.)     1  Cor.  ii.  7.  »  The  hidden  wisdom 


*  Ezod.  xvi.  7.  aBdxxviiL  2, 40,  andiiL  8.  Numb.  xvi.  19.  Deot.  v.  84.  and  zxviiL 
58.  2  Sam.  vi.  20.  1  Chron.  xvi.  24.  Esth.  L  4.  Job  xxis.  20.  Psal.  six.  1.  andzlv. 
13.  and  Uiii.  3.  and  Ixvi.  3.  and  ixvii.  6.  and  Ixxxvii.  3.  and  cii.  16.  and  czlv.  5, 12. 
13.  Isa.  IT.  2.  and  x.  IS.  and  xvi.  40.  and  xxxv.  21.  and  xl.  5,  and  Ix.  13.  and 
Ixii.  2.  Exek.  xxxi.  18.  Hab.  ii.  14.  Hag.  ii.  3,  9.  Matt.  vi.  29.  and  xvi.  27.  and  xxiv. 
30.  Luke  ix.  SL  32.  John  i.  14.  and  ii.  11-  and  xi.  40.  Rom.  vi.  4.  1  Cor.  ii.  8.  and 
XV.  40.  2  Cor.  m.  10.  Eph.  iii.  21.  CoL  i.  11.  2  Those,  i.  9.  Tit.  ii.  13. 1  Pet.  i.  24.  2 
Pet  i.  17. 
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which  God  ordained  before  the  world,  unto  out  glory."  2  Cox 
n.  17.—"  Worketh  out  for  us  a  far  more  exceeding  and  etema 
weight  of  ^/o™."  Eph.  i.  18.  "And  what  the  riches  of  Um 
glory  of  his  inheritance  in  the  sainte.'"  1  Pet,  iv.  13,  "  But  re 
jtHce,  inasmuch  as  ye  are  made  partakers  of  Qirisi's  sufferinfi 
that  when  his  gloru  shall  be  revealed,  ye  may  be  glad  also  wiH 
exceeding  joy."  Chap.  i.  8,  "  Ye  rejoice,  with  jny  unspeakabl( 
and  fiill  of  ^iory."* 

3.  The  word  glory  ia  used  in  scripture  often  to  exprea 
the  exhibition,  emanation,  or  communication  of  the  interna; 
glory.  Hence  it  often  signifies  an  effulgence,  or  shinini 
prightnesa,  by  an  emanation  of  beams  of  light.  Thus  Uh 
brightness  of  the  sun,  and  moon,  and  stars,  is  called  their  fflory, 
in  I  Cor.  iv.  41.  But  in  particular,  the  word  is  very  often  tjiua 
used,  when  apphed  to  God  and  Christ.  As  in  Ezek.  i.  38. 
"As  the  appearance  of  the  bow  that  is  in  the  cloud  in  iJie  day 
of  rain,  so  was  the  appearance  of  the  brightness  round  about 
This  was  the  appearance  of  the  hkeness  of  the  glory  of  the 
Lord."  And  chap.  x.  4.  "Then  the  glory  of  the  Lord  went 
ap  from  the  cherub,  and  stood  over  the  threshold  of  the  house, 
and  the  house  was  filled  with  the  cloud,  and  the  court  waa  full 
of  the  brightness  of  ihe  Lord's  glory.'^  Isa.  vi.  1,  '2,  3.  "  I  saw 
the  Lord  sitting  upon  a  throne,  high  and  lifted  up,  and  his 
traJD  filled  the  temple.  Above  it  stood  Ihe  seraphiio— 
And  one  cried  to  another,  and  said,"  Holy,  holy,  holy  is  tbe 
I<ord  of  hosts,  the  whole  earth  is  full  of  his^/orr/."  Comparad 
with  John  xii.  41.  "  These  things  said  Esaias,  when  he  stir 
hb  glory  and  spake  of  him."  Eiek.  xliii.  "2.  "  And  behold  iba 
glory  of  the  God  of  Israel  came  from  the  way  of  Ihe  GagU— 
And  the  earth  skined  with  his  glory."  Isa.  xxiv.  23.  "  Then  ttie 
moon  shall  be  confounded,  and  the  f^un  ashamed,  when  the 
Lord  of  hosts  shall  reign  in  mount  Zion,  and  in  Jeruealera,  aod 
before  hisancientsg'/onous/y."  Isa.  l.v.  1,2.  "  Arise,  shine,  lor 
thy  light  is  come,  and  Ihe  glory  of  tlie  Lord  is  risen  upon  tlie& 
For  behold  the  darkness  shall  cover  the  earth,  and  gross  dai4t- 
ness  the  people  ;  but  the  Lord  shall  arise  upon  th^e,  aikd  km 
glory  shall  lie  seen  upon  thee."  Together  with  verse  19.— 
"  The  Eun  shall  be  no  more  thy  light  by  day,  neither  Ibr 
tffightncBB  shall  the  moon  give  light  unio  thcc  :  but  the  Ijoid 
abftll  be  unto  thee  an  everlasting  hght,  and  thy  God  thy  gtorjf."^ 
Luke  ii.  9.  "The^iorj/  of  the  Lord  Rhone  round  about  them." 
Acts  Mii.  II.  "  Aiid  when  I  could  not  see  for  the  glory  of  that 
light."  In  3  Cor.  iii.  7.  the  shining  of  Moses's  face  is  called 
iSeglory  of  Aw  countenance.  And  to  this  Christ's  gloiy  ia  coai- 
pared,  verse  18.    "  But  we  all  with  open  face,  beholding  an  Id 

il.Q.  Coloi.  i.  !?.  a».l  ili.4.  I  Tl.«.  u.  It.  a  Tlitf.  ...  U.  1  Tim.  (U. 
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a  glass,  ihe  glory  of  the  Lord,  are  changed  into  the  same 
image,  Yrom  glory  to  glory."  And  so  chap.  iv.  4.  "  Lest  the 
light  of  the  glorious  gospel  of  Christ,  who  is  the  image  of  God, 
should  shine  unto  them."  Ver.  6.  "  For  God,  who  commaoded 
the  light  to  shine  out  of  darkness,  hath  shined  in  our  hearts, 
to  give  the  light  of  the  knowledge  of  the  glory  of  God  in  the 
&C6  of  Jesus  Christ"  Heb.  i.  3.  "  Who  is  the  brig/itneti  of 
bis  glory."  The  apostle  Peter,  speakingof  that  emanation  of 
exceeding  brightness,  from  the  bright  cloud  that  overshadowed 
the  disciples  in  the  mount  of  transfiguration,  and  of  the  shin- 
ing of  Christ's  face  at  thai  time,  says,  2  Pet.  i.  17.  **  For  he  re- 
ceived from  God  the  Father  honour  and  glory,  when  tbwAi 
came  such  a  voice  to  him  from  the  excellent  glory.  This  is  n^ 
beloved  Son,  in  whom  I  am  well  pleased."  Rev.  xviii.  {. 
"  Another  angel  came  down  from  heaven,  having  great  power, 
and  the  emih  was  lightened  with  his  glory."  Rev.  zxi.  11, 
"  Having  the  glory  of  God,  and  her  light  was  like  unto  a  itone 
most  precious,  like  a  jasper  stone,  clear  as  crystal."  Ver.  23. 
"  And  the  city  had  no  need  of  the  sun,  nor  of  the  moon,  to 
shine  in  it ;  for  the  glory  of  God  did  lighten  it."  See  the  woid 
for  a  visible  exigence  or  emanation  of  light  in  the  places  to 
be  seen  in  the  margin.* 

The  wotA  glory,  as  applied  to  God  or  Christ,  sometimes 
evidently  signines  the  commimications  of  God's  fulness,  and 
means  much  the  same  thing  with  God's  abundant  goodneM 
and  grace.  So  Eph.  iii.  10.  "  That  he  would  grant  you,  oc- 
cording  to  the  riches  of  his  glory,  to  be  strengthened  with  musfat 
by  his  Spirit  in  the  inner  man."  The  expression,  "  Accordmg 
to  the  riches  of  his  glory,"  is  apparently  equivalent  to  that 
in  the  same  epistle,  chap.  i.  7.  "  According  to  the  riches  of 
his  grace."  And  chapter  ii.  7.  "  The  exceeding  riches  of 
his  grace  in  his  kindness  towards  us,  through  Christ  Jesus."— 
In  like  manner  is  the  word  glory  used  in  Phil.  iv.  19.  "  But 
my  God  shaU  supply  all  your  need,  according  to  his  riches  in 
g-Jory,  by  Christ  Jesus."  And  Rom.  ix.  33.  "And  that  itt 
might  make  known  the  riches  of  his  glory,  on  the  veaaeb  of 
mercy."  In  this  and  the  foregoing  verse,  the  apostle  apeakB 
of  God's  making  known  two  things,  his  greM  wraths  and  tut 
richgrace.  The  former  on  the  vessels  of  wrath,  ver.  22,  The 
latter,  which  he  calls  the  riches  of  his  glory,  on  tin  venelsof 
mercy,  ver.  23.  So  when  Moses  says,  "  I  beseech  thee  shew 
me  thy  glory ;"  God  granting  his  request,  makes  antwer,  *'  I 
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will  make  all  my  goodness  to  pass  before  thee."     Exod.  xxxiii.i 
I  John  xii.  23 — 33,  is   worthy  of  parti- 1 
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i  behavioui 
of  which  we  have  hero  an  account,  argue  two  things. 

(I.)  That  the  happiness  and  salvation  of  ineu  tMis  an  end 
that  Christ  ultimately  aimed  at  in  his  labours  and  suflering?^ — 
The  very  same  things  which  were  observed  before,  (chapter 
second,  section  third)  concerning  God's  glory,  are  in  tbe 
same  manner  observable  concerning  the  salvation  of  ii>en..— 
Christ  in  the  near  approach  of  the  most  extreme  difficulties 
which  attended  his  undertaking,  comforts  himself  in  a  Aer- 
tain  prospect  of  obtaining  the  glorj/  of  God.  as  his  great  end. 
And  at  the  same  time,  and  exactly  in  the  same  manner  is  the 
salvation  of  men  mentioned,  as  the  end  of  these  great  labour* 
and  sufferings,  which  satisfied  his  soul  in  the  prospect  of  under- 
going them.  (Compare  the  23d  and  24(h  verses;  and  also 
the  Sjth  and  39lh  verses  ;  ver.  31.  and  32.) 

(2.)  The  glory  of  God,  and  the  emanations  and  fruits  of 
his  grace  in  man's  salvation  are  so  spoken  of  by  Christ  on  this 
occasion  in  just  the  same  manner,  that  it  would  be  quite  ttn- 
natural  to  understand  him  as  speaking  of  two  distinct  tlitnga. 
Such  is  the  connection,  that  what  he  says  of  the  latter  must 
most  naturally  he  understood  as  e\egetical  of  the  former.  He 
first  speaks  of  his  own  glorg,  and  the  gJory  of  hU  Father,  m 
the  great  end  that  should  be  obtained  by  what  he  was  abouito 
suffer ;  and  then  explains  and  amplifies  this.  In  what  he  ex- 
presses of  the  salvation  of  men  that  shall  be  obtained  by  iL 
Thus  in  the  23d  verse,  he  says,  "  The  hour  is  come  thai  the 
Son  of  man  should  be  glorified."  And  in  what  next  follow*, 
he  evidently  shews  how  he  was  to  be  glorified,  or  wherein  hU 
glory  consisted  ;  "  Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  you,  except  a  corn 
of  wheat  fall  into  the  ground,  and  die,  it  abideth  alone ;  but  if 
it  die,  it  bringeth  forlli  much  fruit."  As  nitick  fruit  is  the  gtotjf 
of  the  seed, so  is  the  multitude  of  redeemed  ones,  which  anouM 
spring  from  hia  death,  his  glory.t  So  concerning  the  gloiy  af 
hia  Father,  in  the37lh  and  following  verses.     "  Now  is  myMnI 

•  Dt.  Goodwin  obscrvos,  (Vol.  1.  of  bia  woikfl,  patt  8il,  pBge  16t,>  Itat 
nth«a  of  grace  oro  cnll«l  richaof  eto'j  in  scriplare.  "  The  Bcriiimrn,"  ny*  he, 
"Bpeaks  of  tich™  orglorjin  E|ih.  ifi,  G.  r*«(  he  wotdrf  grmil  gun -ccor^ing  U 
***  .™**»tf  *"  9'fnii  70I  emiuomly  «.««( is  Ibcrc  iniondcfl  ;  for  ii  .s  il,-ii  wl»ch 
Cod  tMilow.,  «nd  which  tbo  npoilU  Uioie  prtyvih  for.  And  ho  ralb  bia  m-™ 
thw*  hw  floTi,  u  sbtirMh^lie  tlulb,  as  bouig  the  moit  eminonl  r.icrlleiK-v  ii>  fiof. 
— Th«t  m  Bum.  ix.  Si,  23.  compnW,  !■  obtorvable.  In  Ihe  58,1  nt-o,  whpro  tha 
■MMtlft  upoBkfl  of  did',  making  known  thn  power  of  hiswmtb,  »«ilh  he,  Ood 
mlllng  U  shew  hi*  wnlh,  and  miks  his  power  known.  Bm  in  TcraD3d,w)Mn 
ho  camra  to  epc«k  of  msroy,  ho  aailh,  Tliat  ho  tnighl  make  known  Die  richoa  of  hta. 
jlofj  on  tha  vtiasBla  of  niercj."  "■««■■. 

t  llor«  may  b«  ronifrabcrod  whal  waa  before  obaorvHl  of  iho  chnrrh  famm 
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troubled,  and  what  shall  I  say  ?  Father,  save  me  from  this  hour  I 
But  for  this  cause  came  1  unto  this  hour.  Father,  glorify  thy 
name.  Then  came  there  a  voice  from  heaven,  saying,  i  have 
both  glorified  t/,  and  will  glorify  it  again.^'*  In  an  assurance  of 
this,  which  this  voice  declared,  Christ  was  greatly  comforted, 
and  his  soul  even  exulted  under  the  view  of  his  approaching 
sufferings.  And  what  this  glory  was  in  which  Christ^s  soul  was 
so  comforted  on  this  occasion,  his  own  words  plainly  shew. 
When  the  people  said,  it  thundered ;  and  others  said,  an  angel 
spake  to  him ;  Then  Christ  tells  them  what  this  voice  meant. 
Ver.  30 — 32.  ^^  Jesus  answered  and  said.  This  voice  came  not 
because  of  me,  but  for  your  sakes.  Now  is  the  judgment  of 
this  world ;  now  shall  the  prince  of  this  world  be  cast  out. 
And  I,  if  I  be  lifted  up  from  the  earth,  will  draw  all  men  un- 
to me.^^  By  this  behaviour,  and  these  speeches  of  our  Re- 
*  deemer,  it  appears,  that  the  expressions  of  divine  grace,  in  the 
sanctification  and  happiness  of  the  redeemed,  are  especially 
that  glory  of  his,  and  his  Father,  which  was  the  joy  that  was 
set  before  him,  for  which  he  endured  the  cross,  and  despised 
the  shame  :  and  that  this  glory  especially,  was  the  end  of  the 
travail  of  his  soul,  in  obtaining  which  end  he  was  satisfied. 
(Isa.  liii.  10,  11.) 

This  is  agreeable  to  what  has  been  just  observed,  of  God^s 
glory  being  so  often  represented  by  an  effulgence,  or  emana- 
tion, or  communication  of  light,  from  a  luminary  or  fountain 
of  li^ht.  What  can  so  naturally  and  aptly  represent  the  em- 
anation of  the  internal  glory  of  God ;  or  the  flowing  forth,  and 
abundant  communication  of  that  infinite  fulness  of  good  that 
is  in  God  ?  Light  is  very  often  in  scripture  put  for  comfort,  joy, 
happiness,  and  for  good  in  general*. 

3.  Again,  the  word  glory,  as  applied  to  God  in  scripture, 
implies  the  view  or  knowledge  of  God's  excellency.  The  ex- 
hibition of  glory,  is  to  the  view  of  beholders.  The  manifes- 
tation of  glory,  the  emanation  or  effulgence  of  brightness,- 
has  relation  to  the  eye.  Light  or  brightness  is  a  quality  that 
has  relation  to  the  sense  of  seeing ;  we  see  the  luminary  by  its 
light.  And  knowledge  is  often  expressed  in  scripture  by 
light.  The  word  glory  very  often  in  scripture  signifies  or 
implies  honour,  as  any  one  may  soon  see  by  casting  his  eye  on 
a  concordance  t.     But  honour  implies  the  knowledge  of  the  dig- 

*  Isa.  vi.  3. — "  Holj,  holy,  holy  is  the  Lord  of  hosts,  the  whole  earth  is  fall 
of  his  glory,^^  In  the  onginal,  Hia  glory  is  the  fulness  of  the  whole  earth :  which  sig- 
nifies muijimore  than  the  words  of  the  translation.  Grod's  glonr,  consisting  es- 
pecially in  his  holiness,  is  that,  in  the  sight  or  communications  ofwhich  man's  ful- 
ness, t.  e.  his  holiness  and  happiness,  consists.  By  God's  glory  here,  there  seems 
to  be  respect  to  those  efiiilgent  beams  that  filled  the  temple :  these  beams  signi^- 
ing  God*8  glory  shining  forth  and  communicated.  This  effulgence  or  communi- 
cation, is  the  fiilness  of  all  intelligent  creatures,  who  have  no  fulness  of  thoir 
own. 

i  Sec  partieulariy,  Heb.  iii.  3. 


nity  and  excellency  of  him  who  hath  the  honour ;  and   this  ■ 
"   1  more  especially  signified  by  the  wonlg-Zory,  when  appltfl 


to  God.     Num.  1 


'.  --Jl. 


Illy  as  I  live,  all  ihe  e 


shall  be  filled  with  glory  of  the  Lord,"  i.  e.  AH  the  ; 
bitants  of  the  earth  shall  tef  tho  munifestaliona  I  will  make 
my  perfect  holiness  and  hatred  of  sin,  and  bo  of  my  infini 
excellence.  This  appears  by  the  context.  So  Ezek.  : 
21,  2"i,  5i3.  "  And  I  will  set  my  glory  among  the  hcntheil-7 
and  all  ihf  heathen  shall  see  my  Judgment  that  I  hare  oxe- 
cuted,  and  my  hand  thai  I  have  laid  upon  them.  So  the 
house  nf  Israel  shall  know  that  I  am  the  Lorti  their  God.  Aui! 
the  heathen  gfiaU  kuvw  thai  the  house  of  Israel  went  into  cap- 
tivity for  their  iniquity."  And  it  la  manifest  in  man)  placet, 
where  we  read  of  God  glorifying  himself,  or  of  Itts  bc-tiig  glori- 
fied, that  one  thing,  directly  intended,  is  making  known  ha 
divine  greaincus  and  excellency. 

4.  Again,  glory,  as  the  word  ia  used  in  scripture,  often 
signifies  or  implies  praise.     This  appears  from  tvliat  was  ob- 

served  before,  that  glory  very  often  signifies  honour,  wKich  L- 

much  the  Name  thing  with  praise,  viz.  high  esteem  and  the  ci- 
prvssion  of  it  in  words  and  actions.  And  it  is  manifest  that  lb« 
words  glory  and  praise,  are  often  used  as  equivalent  espre- 
sions  in  scripture.  Peal.  I.  !:i3,  "  Whoso  ofterelh  pmigc,glon- 
fieth  me."  Psal.  xxii.  !i3.  "  Ve  that  fear  the  hQTA,praiae\^: 
all  ye  seed  of  Israel,  glorify  him."  Isa.  .tlii.S.  "My^oryl 
will  not  give  unto  another,  nor  my  praise  lo  graven  im^ya." 
Ver.  12.  "  Let  them  give  glory  unto  the  Lord,  and  declan  lii> 
praise  in  the  islands."  Isa.  xlviii.  9 — 1 1 .  "  For  my  name^s  sake 
will  1  defer  mine  anger;  for  my  praise  will  I  refrain  rortbe*/*- 
For  mine  own  sake  will  I  d<i  it;  for — I  will  not  give  my gbrf 
unto  another."  Jer.  xiii.  II.  "That  ihey  might  be  uoto  me 
for  a  people,  and  for  a  iiamf,  and  for  &  praise,  and  for  u  glort,'' 
Eph.  1.  6,  "  To  the  praise  of  the  glory  of  his  grace."  Ver.  12. 
"To  the  praise  of  his  glory.""^  So  verse  I4.  The  phrase  it 
apparently  equivalent  to  this,  Phil.  i.  II.  "  Which  are  by  JeMi 
Christ  unlo  the  praist  and  glory  of  God."  2  Cor.  it.  15. 
"  That  the  abundant  grace  might,  through  the  thaiiJtaghnMg  of 
many,  redound  to  the  glory  of  God." 

It  is  manifest  the  praise  of  God,  as  the  phrase  ia  used  in 
scripture,  implies  the  high  esteem  and  love  of  the  heart,  rxah- 
iog  thoughts  of  God,  and  complacence  in  his  excellence  aiid 
perfection.  This  is  manifest  to  every  one  acquainted  with  the 
scripture.  Howt'ver,  if  any  need  satisfaction,  thev  tn\».y,  among 
innumerable  other  places  which  might  be  mentioned,  turn  lo 
Ihose  in  the  margin.'"' 

•  r>«!.  ulv.  l._ia  uidxuiv.  1.3,  S  andiliv  6.  uid  l»>.  14,  l«,  and  soi. 
a,  .1.  stkI  evil.  Jl.  38.  and  cviij.  3,  4,  5.  nnd  clix.  1«1.  und  cilviii.  13,  anO  cl.  9  R(n. 
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It  also  implies  joy  in  God,  or  rejoicing  in  his  perfections, 
as  is  manifest  oy  Psal.  xxxiii.  2.  ^  Rejoice  in  the  Lordf  O  ye 
righteous,  for  praise  is  comely  for  the  upri^ht^^  Other  passa- 
ges to  the  same  purpose,  see  in  the  margin.*  How  often  do 
we  read  of  tingmff  praise  ?  But  singing  is  commonly  an  ex- 
pression of  joy.  It  18  called,  making  a  joyful  noiseA  And  as 
It  is  often  used,  it  implies  gratitude  or  love  to  God  for  his  bene- 
fits  to  us4 

II.  Having  thus  considered  what  is  implied  in  the  phrase, 
^  glory  of  Gody  as  we  find  it  used  in  scripture ;  I  proceed  to 
inquire  what  is  meant  by  the  name  of  God. 

God^s  name  and  his  glory ^  at  least  very  often,  signify  the 
same  thing  in  scripture.  As  it  has  been  observed  concerning 
the  ^lory  m  God,  tnat  it  sometimes  signifies  the  second  per- 
son m  the  Trinity ;  the  same  might  be  shewn  of  the  name  of 
God,  if  it  were  needfiil  in  this  place.  But  that  the  name  and 
glory  of  God  are  often  equipollent  expressions,  is  manifest 
by  Exod.  xxxiii.  18,  19.  When  Moses  says,  ^'  I  beseech  thee, 
shew  me  thy  glory ^^'^  and  God  grants  his  request,  he  says,  ^^  I 
will  proclaim  the  name  of  the  Lord  before  thee.^^  Psal.  viii.  1. 
^^  O  Lord,  how  excellent  is  thy  name  in  all  the  earth !  Who 
hast  set  thy  glory  above  the  heavens."  Psal.  Ixxix.  9.  ''  Help 
us  I  O  God  of  our  salvation,  for  the  glory  of  thy  name ;  and 
deliver  us,  and  purge  away  our  sins  for  thy  name*s  sake." 
Psal.  cii.  15.  ^^  So  the  heathen  shall  fear  the  name  of  the  Lord  ; 
and  all  the  kings  of  the  earth  thy  glory.^'*  Psal.  c\i\iii.  13. 
"  Hifmame  alone  is  excellent,  and  his  glory  is  above  the  earth 
and  heaven."  Isa.  xlviii.  9.  "  For  my  name'^s  sake  will  I  de- 
fer mine  anger,and  for  my  praise  will  I  refrain  for  thee."  Ver.  11. 
^*  Pdl*  mine  own  sake,  even  for  mine  own  sake  will  I  do  it : 
for  how  should  my  name  be  polluted  ?  And  I  will  not  give  my 
glory  unto  another."  Isa.  lix.  19.  "  They  shall  fear  the 
name  of  the  Lord  from  the  west,  and  his  glory  from  the  rising 
of  the  sun."  Jer.  xiii.  11.  ^^  That  they  might  be  unto  me  for  a 
name^  and  for  a  praise,  and  for  a  glory,"  As  glory  often  im- 
plies the  manifestation^  publication^  and  knowledge  of  excellen- 
cy, and  the  honour  that  any  one  has  in  the  world ;  so  does 
name.  Gen.  xi.  4.  '^  Let  us  make  us  a  name.^'*  Deut.  xxvi.  19. 
^^  And  to  make  thee  high  above  all  nations,  in  praise,  in  name, 
and  in  honour.§" 

*  Psal.  ix.  1,  2,  14.  and  xxviii.  7.  and  xxxv.  27,  88  and  xlii-  4.  and  Ixiu  3. 
and  Ixvii.  3,  4,  5.  and  Ixxi.  2^,  23.  and  civ.  33,  34.  and  evi.  47.  and  cxzxv.  3.  and 
cxlvii.  1.  and  cxlix.  1,  2,  5,  6.  Acts  ii.  46,  47.  and  iii.  8.  Rev.  xix.  6,  7. 

t  Psal.  Uvi.  1,  2.  and  xcvi.  4.  5. 

}  Psal.  XXX.  12.  and  xxxv.  18.  and  Ixiii.  3,  4,  and  Uvi.  8,  9.  and  Ixxi.  6,  7,  8. 
and  Ixxix.  13.  and  xcviii.  4,  5.  and  c.  4.  and  cvii.  21-,  99.  and  cxxzviii.  9.  And 
many  oUier  places. 

§  See  aMo^  2  Sam.  vii.  9.  and  viii.  13.  and  xxiii.  18.  Neh.  ix.  10.  Job.  xxx.  ^- 
Prov.  xxii.  1,    Many  other  places  import  the  same  thoig. 
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So  il  IB  evident,  that  by  name  is  sometimes  meant  much 
the  same  tiling  as  praige,  by  several  places  which  have  been 
just  mentioned,  (as  Isa.  xlviii.  9.  Jer.  xiii.  II.  Deut.  xxvi.  19.) 
And  also  by  Jer.  xx.\iii.  9.  "  And  it  shall  be  unto  me  for  a  nam«, 
a  praise,  and  an  hanoar,  before  all  the  nations  of  the  earth, 
which  shall  hear  of  nil  the  good  I  do  unto  them."  Zeph.  lii.  20. 
"1  will  make  you  a  mime  and  upraise  among  alt  people  of  the 
earth." 

And  it  seems  that  the  expression  or  exhibition  of  God'a 
goodness  is  especially  called  his  name,  in  Exod.  xxxiii.  19.  "I 
will  make  all  my  goodness  pass  before  thee,  and  I  will  proclain 
the  ruune  of  the  Lord  before  thee,"  And  chap,  xxxiv.  5,  6,  7, 
"  And  the  Lord  descended  in  the  cloud,  and  stood  with  him  (here, 
and  proclaimed  the  nawc  of  the  Lord.  And  the  Lord  passed 
by  before  him,  and  proclaimed  the  Lord,  the  Lord  God  grach 
oug  and  merciful,  long-suffering  and  abundant  in  goodneat  and 
truth ;  keeping  merc^  for  thousands,"  tfcc. 

And  the  same  illustrious  brightness  and  effulgence  in  Ifag 
pillar  of  cloud  that  appeared  in  the  wilderness,  and  dwell  above 
the  mercy-seat  in  the  labornacle  and  temple,  (or  rather  the  spirit- 
ual, divine  brightness  and  effulgence  represented  by  it,)  so  oflea 
called  t/te  glory  of  the  Lord,  is  also  often  called  i/ie  name  «/"  (A« 
Lord.  Because  God's  glory  was  to  dwell  in  the  laberaacloi 
therefore  he  promises,  Exod.  xxix.  43.  "  There  will  I  meet  with 
the  children  of  Israel,  and  the  tabernacle  shall  be  sanctified  bf 
my  glory."  And  the  temple  was  called  the  house  of  God's  gli- 
ry,  Isa.  fx.  7.  In  like  manner,  the  name  of  God  is  said  to  dwdl 
in  the  sanctuary.  Thus  we  often  read  of  the  place  that  God 
chose,  to  put  his  name  there ;  or,  as  it  is  in  the  Hebrew,  to  ceaite ' 
his  NiVME  to  inhahil  there.  So  it  is  sometimes  rendered  by  owf 
Iranstators.  As  Deut.  xii.  11.  "  Then  there  shall  be  a  place 
which  the  Lord  your  God  shall  choose  to  cause  his  name  to  dmt& 
there."  And  the  temple  is  often  spoken  of  as  built  for  God't 
name.  And  in  Psalm.  Ixxiv.  7.  the  temple  is  called  i/ie  dw^' 
ing-place  of  God""*  name.  The  mercy-seat  in  the  temple  tvas 
ciilled  the  throne  of  God's  name  or  glory,  Jer.  xiv.  21,  "  Do  not 
abhor  us,  for  thy  name's  saki-,  do  not  disgrace  the  throne  of  lAy  > 
-I™-., "      M.a,„  God's  name  and  his  glory,  seem  (o  be  spokaa 


God'g  last  End  i$  but  one. 


•Shewing,  that  the  uhimate  End  of  the  Creation  of  the  World  is 
but  one,  and  what  that  one  end  is. 

From  what  has  been  observed  in  the  lastaectioii,  it  appeaiB, 
if  the  whole  of  what  is  said  relating  to  this  affair  be  duly  weighed, 
and  one  part  compared  with  another,  we  shall  have  reason  to 
think  that  the  design  of  the  Spirit  of  God  is  not  to  represent 
God's  ultimate  end  as  manifold,  but  as  onb.  For  though  it  be 
signified  by  various  names,  yet  they  appear  not  to  be  names  of 
different  things,  but  various  names  involving  each  other  in  their 
meaning ;  either  different  names  of  (he  tame  thing,  or  names 
of  several  parts  of  one  whole ;  or  of  the  same  whole  viewed 
in  varioug  lights,  or  in  its  different  respects  and  relations.  For 
it  appears,  that  all  that  is  ever  spoken  of  in  the  scripture  as  an 
ultimate  end  of  God's  works,  is  included  in  that  one  phrase,  the 
glory  of  God ;  which  is  the  name  by  which  the  ultimate  end  of 
God's  works  is  most  commonly  called  in  scripture ;  and  seems 
most  aptly  to  signify  the  thing. 

The  thine  signified  by  that  name,  the  glory  of  God,  when 
spoken  of  as  me  supreme  and  ultimate  end  of  all  Goi's  works, 
is  the  emanation  and  true  external  expression  of  God's  in- 
ternal glory  and  fulness ;  meaning  by  his  fulness,  what  has 
already  been  explained;  or,  in   other  words,  God's   internal 

flory,  in  a  true  and  Just  exhibition,  or  external  eiistence  of  it. 
t  is  confessed,  that  there  is  a  degree  of  obscurity  in  these 
definitions;  but  perhaps  an  obscurity,  which  is  unavoidable, 
through  the  imperfection  of  language  to  express  things  of  so 
sublime  a  nature.  And  therefore  the  thing  may  possibly  be 
better  understood,  by  using  a  variety  of  expressions,  by  a  parti- 
cular consideration  of  it,  as  it  were,  by  parte,  than  by  any  short 
definition. 

It  includes  the  exercise  of  God's  perfections  to  produce  a 
proper  effect,  in  opposition  to  their  lying  eternally  dormant  and 
ineffectual :  as  his  power  being  eternally  without  any  act  or 
fruit  of  that  power ;  his  wisdom  eternally  ineffectual  in  any 
wise  production,  or  prudent  disposal  of  any  thing,  &c.  The 
manifestation  of  his  internal  glory  to  created  understandings' 
The  communict^ion  of  the  infinite  fulness  of  God  to  the  crea- 
ture. The  creature's  high  esteem  of  God,  love  to  him,  and 
complacence  and  joy  in  him ;  and  the  proper  exercises  and  ex- 
pretmms  of  these. 

These  at  first  view  may  appear  to  be  entirely  distinct 
things  :  bat  tf  we  more  closely  consider  the  matter,  they  vrill 
dl  appear  to  be  om  thing,  in  a  variety  of  views  and  relation>>. 
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glcny  of  God,  whicb  conaiau  in  the  emanatum  of  hb  interna] 
giory. 

And  though  all  these  things,  which  seem  to  be  so  various, 
are  signified  by  that  gtory  which  the  scripture  speaks  of  as 
the  ultimate  end  of  all  God^s  works  ;  yet  it  is  manifest  there 
is  no  greater,  and  no  other  variety  in  it,  than  in  the  internal 
and  essential  glory  of  God  itself.  Ciod's  internal  glory  is 
partly  in  his  understanding,  and  partly  in  his  will.  And  this 
internal  glory,  as  seated  in  the  will  of  God,  implies  both  his 
holiness  and  his  happiness  :  both  are  evidently  God's  glory, 
according  to  the  use  of  the  phrase.  So  that  as  God's  external 
glory  is  only  the  emanation  of  his  internal,  this  variety  neces- 
sarily follows.  And  again,  it  hence  appearB  that  here  is  no 
other  variety  or  distinction,  but  what  necessarily  arises  from 
the  distinct  faculties  of  the  creature  to  which  the  communica- 
tion is  made,  as  created  in  the  image  of  God  :  even  as  having 
these  two  faculties  of  understanding  and  will.  God  communi- 
cates himself  to  the  understanding  of  the  creature,  in  giving 
him  the  knowledge  of  his  gtory  ;  and  to  the  wHl  of  the  cren- 
turci  in  giving  him  kolinegg,  consisting  primarily  in  the  love  of 
God  :  and  in  giving  the  creature  kappinent  chiefly  consisting 
in  joy  in  God.  These  are  the  sum  ofthtit  emanation  of  divine 
fufness  called  in  scripture,  the  glory  of  God,  The  first  part  of 
this  glory  is  called  trtah,  the  latter  grace,  John  i.  14.  "  We 
beheld  his  glory,  the  glory  of  the  only  begotten  of  the  Father, 
fiill  of  grace  and  truth." 

Thus  we  see  that  the  great  end  of  God's  works,  which 
is  so  variously  expressed  in  scripture,  is  indeed  but  one  ;  and 
this  one  end  is  most  properly  and  comprehensively  called,  the 
oi^byopGod;  by  which  name  it  is  most  commonly  called 
in  scripture  ;  and  is  fitly  compared  to  an  effulgence  or  emana- 
tion of  light  from  a  luminary.  Light  is  the  external  expres- 
sion, exhibition,  and  manifestation  of  the  excellency  of  the 
luminary,  of  the  sun  for  instance  :  It  is  the  abundant,  exten- 
sive emanation  and  communication  of  the  fulness  of  the  son 
to  innumerable  beings  that  partake  of  it.  It  is  bv  this  that  the 
sun  itself  is  seen,  and  his  glory  beheld,  and  all  other  things  are 
discovered :  it  is  by  a  participation  of  this  communication  from 
the  sun,  that  surrounding  objects  receive  all  their  lustre,  beauty, 
and  brightness.  It  is  by  this  that  ail  nature  receives  life,  com- 
fort, and  joy.  Light  is  abundantly  used  in  scripture  to  rcpre* 
sent  and  signify  these  three  things,  knowledge,  holineia,  and 
happiness.* 

•  H  ■  u«^ or-i 
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What  haii  been  said  may  be  sufficient  to  sliew.  )iow  Ummk 
things,  which  are  spoken  of  in  scripture  as  ultimate  ends  of 
God's  works,  though  they  may  seenn  at  first  view  to  be  distinct,. 
are  all  plainly  to  be  reduced  to  ibia  one  thing,  viz.  G'od's  intvnud 
glory  or  fulness  exiflmg  in  its  niiimation.  And  tho.gli  God 
in  seeking  this  end,  seeks  the  creature's  good  ;  yet  therein  ap* 
pears  his  supreme  regard  to  himself. 

The  emanation  or  communication  of  the  divine  fulneat, 
consisting  in  the  knowledge  of  God,  love  to  him,  and  joy  in 
him,  has  relation  indeed  Doth  to  God  and  the  crtatwre  :  IhiI  il 
has  relation  to  God  as  \\i  fountain,  as  the  thing  communicattdi 
is  something  of  his  internal  fulness.  The  water  in  the 
is  something  of  the  fountain ;  and  the  beanit  of  the  sun  i 
something  of  the  sun.  And  again  they  have  relation  lo  God 
their  object :  for  the  knowledge  communicated  is  (he  knowledge 
of  God  ;  and  the  love  communicated,  is  the  love  of  God :  aod 
the  happiness  communicated,  is  joy  in  God.  In  the  crefttUK!>l 
knowing,  esteeming,  loving,  rejoicing  in,  and  praising  God. 
the  glory  of  God  is  both  exhibited  and  ucknowhtlged  ;  bn  ful- 
ness is  received  and  returned.  Here  is  both  an  emnnatioit  and 
remanation.  The  refulgence  shines  upon  and  into  the  creature, 
and  is  reflected  back  to  the  luminary.  The  beams  of  e}on 
come  from  God,  are  something  of  God,  and  are  refunded  moL 
again  to  their  original.  So  mat  the  whole  is  <f  God,  and  m 
God,  and  to  God;  and  he  is  the  beginning,  and  the  middle,  ojxl 
the  end. 

And  though  it  be  true  that  God  has  respect  to  the  rrcatun 
in  these  thin)^  ;  yet  his  respect  to  himself,  and  to  the  crealufe, 
are  not  properly  a  double  and  divided  respect.  What  ha^  been 
aaid  (cliap.  i.  sect.  3,  i.)  may  be  sufficient  lo  shew  thii. 
Nevertheless,  it  may  not  be  amiss  here  briefly  to  say  a  few 
things  i  though  mostly  implied  in  what  has  been  said  al- 
ready. 

When  God  was  about  to  create  the  world,  he  had 
lo  that  emamition  of  his  glory,  which  is  actually  the 
quence  of  the  creation,  both  with  regard  to  himsL-lf  and  th» 
creature.  He  had  regard  to  ii  as  an  emanation  from  liinnetf^  a 
communication  of  himself,  and,  as  I  he  thing  ctmmunicateA,  iM 
its  nature  returned  to  himself,  as  its  final  term.  And  lie  had  rfr 
gard  to  it  also  as  the  emanation  was  to  the  creature,  and  aa  lb* 
thing  comniunii:ated  was  in  the  creanire,  as  its  subjecl. 

And  God  had  leguid  to  it  in  this  manner,  as  he  had  a  on-. 

Il  ia  iu«d  lo  oigDify  nXw,  or  moni  good  Job  ixv.  S.  F.cd.  viii  |.  |m  i- 
Sa.  «ad  ni*  S3.  Uld  Iiii  1      Eiek    iiviii  7,  IT    Dan-  ii  31      I  Jolln  i  6,  *«. 

And  it  i*  abunduitlT  lued  to  aigniTy  comlbrt,  joy,  and  happinm.  Eatk-  >ii- 
I*.  Job  ivw    B.  mnd  zni  «8.  aod  uiii  3.  und  ixx  96      Put  xkU  I.   and  1M& 
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preme  regard  to  himself,  and  value  for  his  own  mfioite,  internal 
glory.  It  was  this  value  for  himself  that  caused  him  to  value 
and  seek  that  his  internal  glory  should  Jiow  forth  from  himself. 
It  was  from  his  value  for  his  glorious  perfections  of  wisdom, 
righteousnesij,  &c.  ttjat  he  valued  the  proper  exercise  and  effect 
o(  these  perfections,  in  wise  and  righteous  acts  and  effects.  It 
was  from  his  infinite  value  for  his  internal  glory  and  fulness,  that 
he  valued  the  ihiiiff  ittelf  communicated,  which. is  something  of 
the  same,  extant  m  the  creature.  Thus  because  he  infinitely 
values  his  own  glory,  consisting  in  the  knowledge  of  himself, 
love  to  himself,  and  complacence  and  joy  in  himself;  he  there- 
fore valued  the  image,  communication,  or  participation  of  these 
in  the  creature.  And  it  is  because  he  values  himself,  that  he 
delights  in  the  knowledge,  and  love,  and  joy  of  the  creature ; 
as  heing  himself  the  object  of  this  knowledge,  love,  and  compla- 
cence. For  it  is  the  necessary  consequence  of  true  esteem  and 
love,  that  we  value  others'  esteem  of  the  same  obfect,  and  dislike 
the  contrary.  For  the  same  reason,  God  approves  of  others' 
esteem  and  love  of  himself. 

Thus  it  is  easy  to  conceive,  how  God  should  se^  the 
good  of  the  creature,  consisting  in  the  creature's  knowledge 
and  holiness,  and  even  his  happiness,  from  a  supreme  regard 
to  himself ;  as  his  happiness  arises  from  that  which  is  an  image 
and  participation  of  God's  own  beauty :  and  consists  in  tAe 
creature's  exercising  a  supreme  regard  to  God,  and  compla- 
cence in  him ;  in  beholding  God's  glory,  in  esteeming  and 
loving  it,  and  rejoicing  in  it,  and  in  his  exercising  and  testifyjiw 
love  and  supreme  respect  to  God :  which  is  the  same  tbmg  wi£ 
the  creature's  exalting  God  as  his  chief  good,  and  making  him 
hie  supreme  end. 

And  though  the  emanation  of  God's  fulness,  intended  in 
the  creation,  is  to  the  creature  as  iu  c^ect ;  and  though  the 
creature  is  the  subject  of  the  fulness  communicated,  which  is 
the  creature's  good  ;  yet  it  does  not  necessarily  follow,  that 
even  in  so  doing,  God  did  not  make  himself  his  end.  It  comes 
to  the  same  thing.  God's  respect  to  the  creature's  good,  and 
hb  respect  to  himself,  is  not  a  divided  respect ;  but  both  are 
united  in  one,  as  the  happiness  of  the  creature  aimed  at  is  hap- 
piness in  union  with  himself.  The  creature  is  no  further 
happy  with  this  happiness  which  God  makes  his  ultimate  end, 
than  he  becomes  one  with  God.  The  more  happiness  -  the 
greater  union ;  when  the  happiness  is  pertisct,  the  union  i« 
perfect.  And  as  the  happiness  will  be  increasing  to  eternity, 
the  union  will  become  more  and  more  strict  and  perfect; 
never  tad  motz  like  to  that  between  God  ttie  Father  and  the 
8oB ;  wiio  are  so  united  that  their  interest  ia  peHectly  one. — 
If  die  happineas  of  the  ueature  be  considered  in  the  whole  of 
the  creature's  eternal  duration,  with  all  the  infinity  of  its  pro- 
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greas,  and  iaiinile  increase  of  nearness  and  union  ro  God  ;  id 
this  view,  the  creature  must  bu  looked  upon  as  united  to  God 
in  an  infinite  strictness. 

If  God  has  respect  lo  sometliing  in  the  creature,  which 
lie  views  as  of  everlasting  duration,  and  as  rising  liighvr  and 
higher  through  that  inlinite  dur<itioii,  and  that  not  wiiti  conslont- 
ly  diminishing  (but  perhaps  an  increasing)  celerity  ;  then  lie  liu 
re<ipocI  to  it,  as,  in  the  whole,  ot  intinite  height  ;  though  there 
never  will  be  any  particular  time  when  it  can  be  be  said  already 
to  have  come  to  such  a  lieight. 

Lei  the  most  perfect  union  with  God  be  represented  1^ 
something  at  an  infinite  height  above  us:  and  (be  eteraallv 
increasing  union  of  the  saints  with  God,  by  something  that  » 
ascending  constantly  towards  that  infinite  height,  moving  ii|k 
wards  witli  a  given  velocity ;  and  that  is  to  continue  thus  to 
move  to  all  eternity.  God  who  views  the  whole  of  this  eteN 
dbUv  increas'uig  height,  views  it  as  an  infinite  height.  Aod  if 
he  has  respect  to  it,  and  makes  it  his  end,  s  in  the  whole  of 
it,  be  baa  respect  to  it  as  an  infinite  height,  though  llie  lime 
will  never  come  when  it  can  be  said  it  has  already  amved  si 
this  infinite  height. 

God  aims  at  that  which  the  motion  or  progression  wbtcb 
he  causes,  aims  at,  or  tends  to.  If  there  be  many  tiling* 
supposed  to  be  so  made  and  appointed,  that  by  a  constant  and 
eternal  motion,  they  nil  tend  to  a  certain  centre ;  then  it  ap- 
pears thai  he  who  made  them,  and  is  the  cause  of  thoir  motion, 
aimed  ut  (hut  centre ;  that  term  of  their  motion,  to  which  ihey 
eternally  tend,  and  are  eternally,  a^  it  were,  striving  af^er. — 
And  if  God  be  the  centre,  then  God  aimed  at  himspit;,  Aod 
herein  it  appears,  that  as  he  is  the  hist  author  of  their  being 
and  motion,  so  he  is  ihe  last  end,  the  tinal  term  lo  which  'a 
their  ultimate  tendency  and  aim. 

We  may  judge  of  the  end  that  the  Creator  aimed  at,  is 
the  being,  nature,  and  tendency  lie  gives  the  creuiurc,  by  the 
mark  or  term  which  they  constantly  im  at  m  tht-ir  tenthincy 
and  eternal  progress;  though  the  time  will  never  come,  wbes 
it  can  be  said  it  is  attained  to,  in  the  most  absolutely  pertect 
manner. 

Bui  if  strictness  of  union  lo  God  be  viewed  as  ihiia  infin^ 
nilely  oisiltcd  ;  then   tlie  crcnturc  muitt  be  rrgurded   as  iicnriiUS 
and  closely  united   lo  God.     And  viewed  thus,  their  interesC 
BJiMt  be  viewed  as  om:  with  God's  interest;  and  so  is  not  re- 
garded properly  with  a  disjunri  and  separate,  but  an  undivided 
resocct.     And  as   to  any  ditQculty  of  reconciling  God's  not 
h  making  the  creature  his  ultimate  end,  with  a  respect  properly 
I  distinct  from  u  respect  lo  himself;  with  his  benevolence  ana 
I  free  grace,  and  the  creature's  obligation  to  gratitude,  (he  raa,<< 
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der  must  be  referred  to  chap.  I.  sect  4.  obj.  4.  where  this  ob- 
jection has  been  considered  and  answered  at  large. 

If  by  reason  of  the  strictness  of  the  union  of  a  man  and 
his  family,  their  interest  may  be  looked  upon  as  one,  how 
much  more  so  is  the  interest  of  Christ  and  his  church, — whose 
first  union  in  heaven  is  unspeakably  more  perfect  and  exalted, 
than  that  of  an  earthly  father  and  his  family— if  they  be 
considered  with  regard  to  their  eternal  and  increasing  union  ? 
Doubtless  it  may  justly  be  esteemed  so  much  one,  that  it 
may  be  sought,  not  witli  a  distinct  and  separate,  but  an  un- 
divided respect.  It  is  certain  that  what  God  aimed  at  in  the 
creation  of  the  world,  was  the  good  that  would  be  the  conse- 
quence of  the  creation,  in  the  whole  continuance  of  the  thing 
created. 

It  is  no  solid  objection  against  God  aiming  at  an  infinitely 
perfect  union  of  the  creature  with  himself,  that  the  particular 
time  will  never  come  when  it  can  be  said,  the  union  is  now 
infinitely  perfect.  God  aims  at  satisfying  justice  in  the  eter- 
nal damnation  of  sinners :  which  will  be  satisfied  by  their 
damnation,  considered  no  otherwise  than  with  regard  to  its 
eternal  duration.  But  yet  there  never  will  come  that  parti- 
cular moment  when  it  can  be  said,  that  now  justice  is  satisfied. 
But  if  this  does  not  satisfy  our  modern  free-thinkers,  who  do 
not  like  the  talk  about  satisfying  justice  with  an  infinite  punish- 
ment ;  I  suppose  it  will  not  be  denied  by  any,  that  God,  in  glo- 
rifying the  saints  in  heaven  with  eternal  felicity,  aims  to  satisfy 
his  infinite  grace  or  benevolence,  by  the  bestowment  of  a  good 
infinitely  valuable,  because  eternal  :  and  yet  there  never  will 
come  the  moment  when  it  can  be  said,  that  now  this  infinitely 
valuable  good  has  been  actually  bestowed.^ 

*  Our  author  has  produced  from  the  purest  principles  of  reason,  and  the 
fountain  of  revealed  truth,  abundant  evidence,  that  God's  ultimate  and  chief  end 
in  the  creation  of  the  universe,  in  the  operations  of  Providence,  and  in  the  me- 
thods of  salvation,  is  his  ovm  glory.  But  we  do  not  think  it  superfluous  to  add  a 
few  observations  on  this  important  subject. 

1.  A  clear  and  comprehensive  view  of  the  universe,  or  what  our  author  calls 
**  the  world,**  will  lead  us  to  observe  two  grand  divisions,  which  may  be  termed 
physical  and  moral.  And  though  in  both  the  glory  of  God  is  the  chief  end,  yet 
this  end  is  not  attained  by  the  name  means  in  the  moral  as  in  the  physical  de» 
partment. 

2.  By  the  creation  and  disposal  of  the  physical  part  of  the  universe,  the 
glory  of  Gtod's  natural  perfections,  as  of  soverei^  wisdom,  power,  and  eoodnesSy 
is  chiefly  displayed.  But  by  the  creation  and  government  of  the  moraipart,  the 
glory  of  the  moral  perfections  of  Deity,  that  is,  of  infinite  moral  rectitude,  or 
equity,  and  of  sovereign  benevolence  and  mercy,  is  made  to  appear. 

3.  God  being  an  infinite  sovereign,  controlled  by  no  consiaeration  but  infinite 
rectitude,  or  a  regard  to  the  consistency  of  his  own  character ;  and  a  created  uni- 
verse being  capable  of  two  forms,  and  it  should  seem,  for  au^ht  that  appears  to 
the  contrary,  of  two  only,  physical  and  moral ;  a  full  emanation  and  display  ad 
extrm  of  the  moral  perfections  of  Deity  could  not  be  made  without  a  moral  system 
in  all  its  capabilities  of  relation. 

4.  The  phyncal  part  of  the  universe,  even  including  the  physical  qierations 
of  intelligent  beingSy  may  subsist,  it  is  evident,  without  requiring  any  other  di^- 
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iT  of  gUtry  tban  what  is  inelmled  ia  aoveraign  wiidoni,  power,  and  gnda^; 
_.. I  it  i*  equally  plain,  that  there  would  be  no  opportunitj  of  tuaoifeating  itdol 
equity,  much  leaa  mercy,  to  exinent  beings,  nilboul  a  moral  ayBtrm.    Tharefon, 

S.  if  alHct  or  abuilale  efjuit*,  and  flovPTBi^  mercy,  be  niKitirsBted,  b  nKml 
■ystem  wb»  Tueuiary.  To  exercise  itrict,  uomiKed,  or  Bbsolule  eqiutj,  wherAa 
is  given  to  its  object  what  ia  lAit  to  it  Ja  cspHcity  for  moral  ageupy  being  auwiiwj) 
and  yet  to  prascrve  thnl  object,  that  is,  a  mora]  a^Ftit,  from  bring  liaUe  tu  An,  i%- 
volvea  a  contrvdictinn.  For  it  ia  "he  same  as  to  nay,  a  frcE  agsnt  ia  not  mv  tm 
■in,  Ihou^  fiilly  permitted  to  follow  his  own  tendencies  And  thia  ia  Ills  aHM 
thjog  Bs  to  Bay,  an  accountable  creature  is  not  liable  to  fail ;  ii  other  words,  ■ 
•  moral  agent  is  no  moral  a^nl,  nnd  a  moral  system  ia  no  mural  ayateni.  MUl 
would  be  impeccable  and  the  very  oxislencp  of  sin  impofaible. 

6;  IT  it  be  asfced,  mi^t  not  the  whole  of  the  laiiral  part  of  the  oniverae  ban 
been  preaervcd  from  ain  1  We  icply,  undonbtudly  it  might ;  i/  ■avercign  twa» 
valence  had  thought  proper  to  iotcrpasr,  in  order  to  counteiact  the  eieioaa  «f 
alriel,  unmntxL  and  absolute  rectitude  or  equity ;  but  then  it  muat  hare  hraa  al 
Iko  expence  <a  tttraaUy  emeeaOng  the  gtory  of  this  divine  perfection,  ataaWl 
rettitudt. 

7.  To  permit  the  creatum  to  sin,  and  to  escrcisc  absolute  eqnity,  is  Iha  IMOB 
thing  i  in  other  words,  lo  eierciso  thia  irlorioue  perfection,  and  not  to  |ieniiit  Ihs 
ciMture  lo  sin,  are  incompatible  ideas,  (f  this  perfection  be  eiBrciaad,  IImIb 
is,  there  can  be,  no  piiaciplc  bcloninag  to  a  moial  system,  wliich  jneaervev  It 
from  bein^  liable  to  sin.  Noris  thprcaoy  principle  belonginB  to  it  inde^adaU 
of  Bovereijpi  benevolenct,  which  isadenuate  to  preserve  that  Itahility  lo  nil  Aaa 
actual  ddrction.  Bui  lo  aopeal,  in  the  way  of  objection  to  the  alteraUivatC 
aoverocn  benevolence,  which  alone  can  preserve  from  sin,  is  the  same  as  to  eoi^ 
cede  what  the  proposition  asserts. 

H.  Equity,  in  one  view  of  it,  ia  indeed  rompalible  with  the  exercise  of  ao**- 
rogn  beneTolence  towards  the  sune  object,  sod  at  the  same  lime.  To  guaatiwi 
this,  would  be  to  queaiion  God's  prapvr  sovereignty,  and  therefore  his  nght  af 
creating  and  preserving  the  universe,  and  nf  beatifytiig  any  creatures  he  hoA 
made.  For  neitlier  of  three  efltcta  could  take  place  but  by  sorereign  benenilaiNi 
u  ■  cause.  Bui  if  sovereign  benevolenoe  were  not  compatible  with  juatie*,  4( 
euiiity,  in  one  view  of  it,  1^  could  not  be  benevolent  without  being  iit^fMl, 
wnicE  is  absurd. 

9.  Yet  equity,  in  another  view,  stands  as  a  contnist  to  benavolenca.  StoM 
or  BbMlute  equity,  is  that  which  excludes  all  aovrrrign,  bobevolenl  inAaeKM| 
and  when  moral  agents  sje  its  object,  (thpir  being  and  natural  capncitiei^  or  tfaatr 
moral  capabiUties,  being  suppnsedt  the  exercise  of  alisolule  cquily  must  nCoMW- 
rily  eiclude  benevolent,  sovereign  mfluence.  Thus  among  men  we  find  mum  * 
semblance  of  this  abstract  but  momenloua  truth.  In  one  view,  jnsticn  anil  CMW- 
roaity  are  compatible ;  while  one  deals  justly  with  annlhiirihe  may  also  be  ulSnioor 
ally  geiierous.  But  in  another  view,  these  are  incompatiMe  ;  for  strict,  abaolola 
juabce,  is  the  Bame  asjuatico  and  nothing  more,  and  thorefore  must  exclude  gane* 

I».  Therefore,  equity,  m  Ihe  one  view,  implies  the  eiclunon  of  inituliM } 
and  m  the  other,  the  cicluaion  of  undeserved  favour,  or  aoverdgn  bensvolma  ht- 
fluance.  The  exercise  of  rectitude  in  the  former  sense,  might  have  been  wilfaaal 
the  perausuon  of  sin  ;  but  not  so  in  the  loiter  sense.  If  perfect  nbbulnto  rertl- 
tude  towarda  a  moral  systein  be  made  to  emanate  oiffftrs,  to  ihe  ful!  <kveli>pi'innil 
of  the  cajiabililies  ol  rucIi  a  system,  tbe  permlssir>n  of  aln  19  not  '>ii1y  iviiiiuIiLb, 
but  even  metaphfiieallji  necessary.  That  le,  it  involves  a  cant  rac!  id  ion  lo  uf, 
that  such  •  divine  perfection  may  be  so  displayed,  or  lis  glory  made  to  apMAt  ^ 
•utra,  and  ret  not  to  permit  thee-ialencc  of  mor»ld«^cc^or  in  other  wonb,  !«■» 
tually  hinder  ila  existence. 

II.  The  very  idea  of  a  moral  systeni,  in  whirhtheiwrmisaion  of  dvimil  Umdi- 
''^*"'-' - -'■' ■■— " -     ■     ■      Foriti»S 


elndod  by  cinily,  ia  ons  of  thn  moat  absurd  that  con  be  eonceii 


SMM  ■•  to  say  that  God  was  houndior^ulty  not  to  permit  sm,  wlnl"  at  thn  ai 
Imekeconslitnledthe  agent  f>ee.  and  aoeonntable  for  the  exerrin.^  of  h»1 
«IB(  and  IB  he  haauiGutptirmittei)  the  introduction  ofoininlu  III''  witNI,  ■ 
UMMwouldhelhraomeM  toehareeinGnKaDerfection  wiU>  wmu  i,(  .-non 


•  vrauld  he  the  aameas  to  chai^inGnile  perfection  witli  ivurn  i.f  •iguity. 

n.  Wo  mny  therefore  safely  conclude,  that  Um  glory  of  the  divine  rrctilM 

e  inlalUgont  and  moral  part  of  the  univene,  conWdored  »•  ae 

Ihe  full  extent  of  its  mond  eapabilitios,  oonld  nol  be  inanifcst«(| 


God's  la9t  liitd  it  hut  o 


the  penniMioo  at  nn.    The  full  mcrcJM  of  equity  maat  attAm».'~j  ■**•'■  '.u-. 
moral  Bystein  to  iti  own  tandencicH  •iid  uperatnuia. 

13.  To  pennit  the  cisnl  uf  ain,  or  nil  ■»  hinder  ir,  uo^iM,  tat:  'lui  radiR  it 
detection  il  uot  in  tho  pennilttr,  butin  tliep<nriiii«d  ,  a/,'.  Ji 'lu  jn^wTbtr  »u  "Sa 
ru  is  in  th«  mut*!  paii  'ji  iM  u^^i-ct^i  u..*t  »i,<  Lt  v>ui<  vaum 


guvemed.     Tlieri:  is  in  the  mut*!  paii 
ought nnt  to  take  jilacc,  will  —'--'-- 
in  the  lytieiu,  howcojldtfa^i 
in  n  i:ha'i>-a  il  inlv  not  !«««  t 


k    oUf      ■ 
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NATURE  OF  TRUE  VIRTUE; 


CHAP.  I. 

Shhoing  wherein  the  Essence  of  true  Virtue  consists, 

Whatetsb  controversies  and  variety  of  opinions  there 
are  al>6ut  the  nature  of  virtue,  yet  all  excepting  some  sceptics, 
'  who  den^  any  real  diflTerence  between  virtue  and  vice,  mean  by 
it  something  oecMtifiily  or  rather  some  kind  of  heauty  or  excel- 
lency. It  is  not  aU  beauty  that  is  called  virtue ;  for  instance, 
not  the  beauty  of  a  building,  of  a  flower,  or  of  the  rainbow  ; 
but  some  beauty  belonging  to  beings  that  have  perception 
and  will.  It  is  not  all  beauty  of  mankind  that  is  called  virtue ; 
for  instance,  not  the  external  beauty  of  the  countenance  or 
shape,  grac'eililness  of  motion,  or  harmony  of  voice :  but  it  is 
a  beauty  that  has  its  original  seat  in  the  mind.  But  yet  perhaps 
not  everv  thing  that  may  be  called  a  beauty  of  timu/,  is  pro- 
perly called  virtue.  There  is  a  beauty  of  understanding  and 
speculation ;  there  is  something  in  the  ideas  and  conceptions 
of  great  philosophers  and  statesmen,  that  may  be  called  beauti* 
All :  which  is  a  different  thing  from  what  is  most  commonly 
meant  by  virtue. 

But  virtue  is  the  beautv  of  those  qualities  and  acts  of 
the  mind  that  are  of  a  mora/ nature,;!,  e.  such  as  are  attended 
with  desert  or  worthiness  of  praise  or  blame.  Things  of  this 
sort  it  is  generally  agreed,  so  far  as  I  know,  do  not  belong 
merely  to  speculation :  but  to  the  disposition  and  ti^tff,  or  (to 
use  a  general  word  I  suppose  conmi<Mily  well  understood)  to 
thei^Aeort.  Therefore  I  suppose  I  shall  not  depart  from  the 
cominoQ  opinion  when  I  say,  that  virtue  is  the  beauty  of  the 
qualities  mod  ei^ercises  of  the  heart,  or  those  actions  which  pro. 


r.l*. 


^ 


I 


•M  IHE  ^TURt  OP  TRUE  VlBTL't. 

cced   from   lliem.      So  thai  when  it  is  enquired,  what  is 
nature  of  true  virtue  P  This  is  the  same  as  to  enquire  what 
is,  which  renders  any  habit,  disposition,  or  exercise  of  the  beut 
truly  bfouufitl^ 

I  use  the  phraee  true  virtue,  and  speak  of  things  tndy 
beautiful,  because  I  suppose  it  will  generally  be  allowed,  that 
there  is  a  distinction  to  be  made  between  some  things  which 
are  truly  virtuous,  and  others  which  only  seem  to  be  so,  throu^^ 
a  partial  and  imperfect  view  of  tiling:  that  some  actions 
and  dispositions  appear  beautiful,  if  considered  partially 
and  superficially,  or  with  regard  to  some  things  belonging 
lo  them,  and  in  some  of  their  circumstances  and  tendencies, 
which  would  appear  otherwise  in  a  more  extensive  and  com- 
prehensive view,  wherein  they  are  seen  clearly  in  their  whole 
nature,  and  the  extent  of  their  conaections  in  the  universality  of 
things. 

There  is  a  general  and  particular  beauty.  By  a  particu- 
lar beauty,  I  mean  that  by  which  a  thing  appears  beautiful  when 
considered  only  with  regard  lo  its  connection  with,  and  tenden- 
cy to,  some  particular  things  within  a  limited,  and  as  it  were  a 
private  sphere.  And  a  general  beauty  is  that  by  which  a  thing 
appears  beautiful  when  viewed  most  perfectly,  comprchRnsively 
~1Sb6  universally,  with  regard  to  all  its  tendencies,  and  its  con- 
nections with  every  thing  to  which  it  stnnds  related.  The  for- 
mer may  be  without  and  against  the  latter.  As  a  few  notes  in 
a  tune,  taken  only  by  themselves  and  in  their  relation  to  one 
another,  may  be  harmonious,  which,  when  considered  with  ret^ 
pect  to  all  the  notes  in  the  tune,  or  the  entire  series  of  souodc 
they  arc  connected  with,  may  be  very  discordant,  and  disagree* 
able.  That  otily,  therefore,  is  what  I  mean  by  true  virtue,  which, 
belonging  to  the  heart  of  an  intelligent  being,  is  beautiful  by  « 
general  beauty,  or  beautiful  in  a  comprehensive  view,  qb  it  is  in 
itself,  and  as  related  to  every  thing  with  which  it  stands  connec- 
ted. And  therefore,  when  we  are  enquiring  concerning  the  nalore 
of  true  virtue — wherein  this  true  and  general  beauty  of  the 
heart  does  most  essentially  consist — this  is  my  answer  lo  the  en- 
quiry :™ 

True  virtue  most  essentially  consists  in  bcnevoi.kkc-k  to 
SEIKO  IN  (jenerai..  Or  perhaps,  to  speak  more  accunktely, 
it  is  that  consent,  propensity  and  union  of  heart  to  being  to 
general,  which  is  immediately  exercised  in  a  general  good  will. 

The  things  before  observed  respecting  the  nature  of  troQ 
virtue,  naturally  lead  us  to  such  a  notion  of  it.  If  it  hits  its 
^at  in  the  heart,  and  is  the  general  goodness  and  beauty  of 
the  disposition  and  its  exercise,  in  me  most  comprehensire 
view,  considered  with  regard  to  its  universal  tendency,  attd  as 
related  to  every  thing  wiili  which  it  stands  connected  ;  what  can 
in,  but  ft  consent  and  good  will  to  being  to  genenU  I 


(JHAl'.  1.       Concerning  the  Essence  of  true  Virtue.  Do 

Beauty  does  not  consist  in  discord  and  dissent,  but  in  consent 
and  agreement  And  if  every  intelligent  being  is  some  way  re- 
lated to  being  in  general,  and  is  a  part  of  the  universal  system 
of  existence ;  and  so  stands  in  connection  with  the  whole ;  what 
can  its  general  and  true  beauty  be,  but  its  union  and  consent 
with  the  great  whole  ? 

If  any  such  thing  can  be  supposed  as  an  union  of  heart  to 
some  particular  being,  or  number  of  beings,  disposing  it  to 
benevolence  to  a  private  circle  or  system  of  beings,  which  are 
but  a  small  part  of  the  whole ;  not  implying  a  tendency  to  an 
union  with  the  great  system,  and  not  at  all  inconsistent  with 
enmity  towards  being  in  general,  this  I  suppose  not  to  be  of 
the  nature  of  true  virtue-;  although  it  may  in  some  respects  be 
good,  and  may  appear  beautiful  in  a  confined  and  contracted 
view  of  things.-:7^But  of  this  more  afterwards. 

It  is  abundantly  plain  by  the  holy  scriptures,  and  generally 
allowed,  not  only  by  Christian  divines,  but  by  the  more  consi- 
derable Deists,  that  virtue  most  essentially  consists  in  love. 
And  I  suppose  it  is  owned  by  the  most  considerable  writers,  to 
consist  in  general  love  of  benevolence,  or  kind  affection : 
though  it  seems  to  me  the  meaning  of  some  in  this  affair  is  not 
sufficiently  explained  ;  which  perhaps  occasions  some  error  or 
confusion  in  discourses  on  this  subject. 

When  I  say  true  virtue  consists  in  love  to  being  in  general, 
I  shall  not  be  likely  to  be  understood,  that  no  one  act  of  the 
mind  or  exercise  of  love  is  of  the  nature  of  true  virtue,  but 
what  has  bein^  in  general,  or  the  great  system  of  universal 
existence,  for  its  direct  and  immediate  object :  so  that  no  ex- 
ercise of  love,  or  kind  affection  to  any  one  particular  being, 
that  is  but  a  small  part  of  this  whole,  has  any  thing  of  the 
nature  of  true  virtue.     But  that  the  nature  of  true  virtue  con- 
sists in  a  disposition  to  benevolence  towards  being  in  general ; 
though  from  such  a  disposition  may  arise  exercises  of  love  to 
particular    beings,   as    objects  are   presented   and  occasions 
arise.     No  wonder  that  he  who  is  of  a  generally  benevolent 
disposition,  should  be  more  disposed  than  another  to  have  his 
heart  moved  with  benevolent  affection  to  particular  persons, 
with  whom  he  is  acquainted  and  conversant,  and  from  whom 
arise  the  greatest  and  most  frequent  occasions  for  exciting  his 
benevolent  temper.     But  my  meaning  is,  that  no  affections  to- 
wards particular  persons  or  beings  are  of  the  nature  of  true 
virtue,  but  such  as  arise  from  affeneraliy  benevolent  temper,  or 
from  that  habit  or  frame  of  mind,  wherein  consists  a  disposition 
to  love  being  in  generaL 

And  perhaps  it  is  needless  for  me  to  give  notice  to  my 
readers,  that  when  I  speak  of  an  intelligent  being  having  a  heart 
united  and  benevolently  diq>osed  to  being  in  general,  I  f 
mean  intelligent  being  in  general.    Not  inanimate  thi 


eeed   from   tliem.      So  tlmt  when  it  is  enquuod,  what  igtl 
nature  of  true  virtue  ?  This  \»  tlie  same  as  to  enquire  w''-' 

I,  which  renders  any  babU,  dUpoaitioa,  or  e 

truly  beautiful:' 

I  uBe  Ihe  phrase  true  v"'  *» -"^  f^'"*'*'' '^SS 

beautiful,  because  I  b  '"'  -^--'- 

lere  is  a  dislin*' 

■e  truly  virtr 

partial    r 

id   disr 

.i  .. .(lilted  Q  beauty,     j^ud  bt'ob- 

iJi;i(ig  is  generally  Huppustxl, 

■"'/  >i"'"       .j(i"-       ,»-'-■•'■>  of  many  of  its  objects,  but 

^«o'i^'-'L,''^'l-"'''"^toiieX\\t  po\mA   both  (rf  iheir   exJM- 

„ot  onlf  ^jgiraii'^ '  fy  rather  than  the  fouiidattun  of  God's  b«- 

(p 'A^j'fftei' '"'f "  juj>posed  that  it  is  God's  goodness  which 

"I!^^"" '  "  «vc  "fte""  ■""''  ^^'"S  nn''  l>eauty.     So  that  if  a]| 

""^(liw"'..*  ponsisls  in  that  atl'cction  of    heart    to    being, 

rifW*  )""'"^^ised  in  benevolence,  or  hii  inchnation  (u  its  good, 

^iofi  '*f'\^oc  i»  so  extended  as  lo  Incliid*;  a  propensiiy  n 

(litfn  ^'jjiig  actually  cAisling,  and  nclunlly  beautiful,   bdn 

oolyf!  ^iiig,  «"  ss  to  incline  him  to  give  a  being  beauty^ 

'"''iv'*"*  ia  comnisnly  called  love  of  cofitplacencif,  presiippi 

J-'or  it  IB  no  other  than  delight  in  beaulj  ;  «r    coin-~ 
in  ihe  i>er8on  or  being  beloved   for  his  bt-iMHy.     If 
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_  then  it  is  a  plain  incnnsistenoe,  to  suppose  thftt 

«rtiio  primarily  consists  in  any  love  to  its  object  for  its  Ii<-autj^  t 
^^"thfir  in  o  love  of  comptaceucc,  which  is  delight  in  a  bcmg 
,r  his  beauty,  or  in  n  love  of  benevolence,  that  nas  the  bean- 
y  of  its  object  for  its  foundation.  For  that  would  bu  lo  bu|)- 
ose,  ihut  the  beauty  of  intetligi-nl  being's  primarily  coiwtMi 
I  tove  to  beauty :  or  tlmt  their  virtue  first  of  all  conaiats  ia 
knr  love  to  virtue.  Which  is  an  inconsistence,  and  i^oing  ia 
circle.  Because  it  makes  virtue,  or  beauty  of  mind,  iht 
idation  or  lirst  motive  of  that  lov«  wherein  virtuo  origi> 
ally  coiisiiiis,  or  wherein  the  very  fir»t  virtue  consiBls  ;  of)  il 
bppoBes  the  first  virtue  to  be  the  consetjuenco  and  cfTccl  «*" 
lirtuo.  Which  makes  the  firsi  virtue  both  tlie  jBrotiiiU  nnd  tho 
K>n9&<^uence,  both  cause  and  effect  of  itself.  Doubilesa  virtue 
irimanly  consuais  in  something  else  besides  any  efl'<fcl  nr  ooD- 
Wtjueace  of  virtin-.  If  virtue  consists  primnrily  in  luvo  to 
rirtue,  then  virtue,  the  thing  loved,  is  the  love  of  \irluc  ;  flo 
hu  virtue  must  consibl  in  the  love  of  the  love  of  virtue— aorf 
infinitum.  For  there  ia  no  end  of  j^in^  back  in  a 
atrde.  We  never  come  to  any  beginning  or  foundation  ;  it  ja 
rtlboui  l>eginning,  and  hnnjts  on  not  bins- —Therefore,  if  tlw^ 
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ewsiice  of  -'.lue,  or  hcautij  of  mind,  lies  in  love,  or  a  disposi' 
tion  i*"  .ic,  it  must  primarily  consist  in  sometliing  different 
I"  .rom  complacence,  wtiicli  is  a  delight  in  beauty,  and  also 
■m  any  benevolence  tJi.it  lius  the  beauty  of  its  object  foi  its 
.>undaUon.  Because  it  i^  absurd  to  say,  timt  virtue  is  prima- 
rily and  first  of  all  the  consequence  of  itself ;  which  makes  vir- 
tue primarily  prior  to  iisclf. 

Nor  can  virtue  primarily  consist  in  grattlude;  or  one 
being^  benevolence  to  another  for  his  benevolence  to  him. 
Because  Ibis  implies  the  same  inconsitilencc.  For  it  supposes 
a  benevolence  prior  to  gratitude,  which  is  the  cause  of  grati- 
tude. The  JiTBl  benevolence  cannot  be  gratitude.  Therefore 
there  is  room  left  for  no  other  conclusion,  than  that  the  primary 
abject  of  virtuous  love  is  being,  simply  considered  ;  or  that 
true  virtue  primarily  consists,  not  in  love  to  any  particular 
beings,  because  of  their  virtue  or  beauty,  nor  in  gratitude,  be- 
cause they  love  us ;  but  in  a  propensity  and  union  of  heart  to 
being  simply  considered ;  exciting  absolute  benevolence,  if  I 
may  so  call  it,  to  being  in  general.  Ijay  true  virtue  primarily 
coiisis;^_UL^iis.  For  I  am  far  from  asacrlmg,  that  there  is  no 
{rhe  virtue  in  any  other  love  than  this  absolute  benevolence. 
But  I  would  express  what  appears  to  me  to  be  the  truth  on 
this  subject,  in  the  following  particulars. 

The^rff  object  of  a  virtuous  benevolence  is  being,  simply 
considered;  and  if  being,  simply  considered,  be  its  object, 
tlien  being  iit  general  is  its  object ;  and  what  It  has  an  ultimate 
propensity  to  is  the  highest  good  of  being  in  general.  And  it 
will  seek  the  good  of  every  individual  being  unless  it  be  con- 
ceived as  not  consistent  with  the  highest  good  of  being  in 
general.  In  which  case-the  good  of  a  particular  being,  or  some 
beings,  may  be  given  up  for  tiiu  sake  of  the  highest  good  of 
being  in  genera).  And  particularly,  if  there  be  any  being 
statedly  and  irrcclaimably  opposite,  and  an  enemy  to  being  in 
general,  then  consent  and  adherence  to  being  in  general  will 
induce  the  truly  virtuous  heart  to  forsake  that  enemy,  and  to 
oppose  it. 

Further,  if  beixg,  iiimply  considered,  be  the  first  object 
of  a  truly  virtuous  benevolence,  then  that  object  who  has  most 
of  being,  or  has  the  greatest  share  of  existence,  other  tltiagti 
being  equal,  so  far  as  such  a  being  is  exhibited  to  our  faculties, 
willTiave  \he  greatent  share  of  the  propensity  and  benevolent 
affections  of  the  heart.  I  say,  "  other  things  lieing  equal,'' 
especially  because  there  is  a  secondary  object  of  virtuous  be- 
nevolence, that  I  shall  take  notice  of  presently,  which  must 
be  considered  as  the  ground  or  motive  to  a  purely  virtuous 
benevolence.  Pure  benevolence  in  \M  first  exercise  is  nothing 
filsc  but  being's  uniting  consent,  or  propensity  to  being ;  and 
inclining  to  the  general  highest  good,  antl  fo  each  being.  whnffB 
"OE.  iir.  13  .   .  .    : 
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3.  As  all  spiritual  beauty  lies  in  these  virtuous  principles 
id  acts,  so  it  is  primarily  on  this  account  they  are  beautiful,  viz. 
at  they  imply  consent  and  union  with  being  in  general.     This 

the  primary  and  most  essential  beauty  of  every  thing  that 
m  justly  be  called  by  the  name  of  virtue,  or  is  any  moral  ez- 
jllency  m  the  eye  of  one  that  has  a  perfect  view  of  things.  I 
y,"  the  primary  and  most  essential.  Deputy ^^^  because  there  is 
secondary  and  inferior  sort  of  beauty  ;  which  I  shall  take  no- 
se of  afterwards. 

4.  This  spiritual  beauty,  which  is  but  a  secondary  ground 
*  virtuous  benevolence,  is  the  ground  not  only  of  benevolence, 
it  complacence^  and  is  the  primary  ground  of  the  latter ;  that 
,  when  the  complacence  is  truly  virtuous.  Love  to  us  in 
irticular,  and  kindness  received  may  be  a  secondary  ground  : 
it  this  is  the.  primary  objective  foundation  of  it. 

5.  It  must  be  noted,  that  the  degree  of  the  amiableness  of 
le  virtue  primarily  consisting  in  consent,  and  a  benevolent 
opensity  of  heart  to  being  in  general,  is  not  in  the  simple 
oportion  of  the  degree  of  benevolent  affection  seen,  but  in 
proportion  compounded  of  the  greatness  of  the  benevolent 
mg,  or  the  degree  of  being  and  the  degree  of  benevolence. — 
ae  that  loves  being  in  general,  will  necessarily  value  good 
lU  to  being  in  general,  wherever  he  sees  it.  But  if  he  sees 
e  same  benevolence  in  two  bein^,  he  will  value  it  more  in 
'o,  than  in  one  only.  Because  it  is  a  greater  thing,  more 
irourable  to  being  in  general,  to  have  two  beings  to  favour 
than  only  one  of  them.  For  there  is  more  being  that  favours 
ing :  both  together  having  more  being  than  one  alone.  So 
one  being  be  as  great  as  two,  has  as  much  existence  as  both 
^ether,  and  has  the  same  degree  of  general  benevolence, 
is  more  favourable  to  being  in  general,  than  if  there  were 
neral  benevolence  in  a  being  that  had  but  half  that  share  of 
istence.  As  a  large  quantity  of  gold,  with  the  same 
lality,  is  more  valuable  than  a  small  quantity  of  the  same 
5tal. 

6.  It  is  impossible  that  any  one  should  truly  relish  this 
auty,  consisting  in  general  benevolence,  who  has  not  that 
nper  himself.     I  have  observed,  that  if  any  being  is  possess- 

of  such  a  temper,  he  will  unavoidably  be  pleased  with  the 
me  temper  in  another.  And  it  may  in  like  manner  be  de- 
>nstrated,  that  it  is  such  a  spirit,  and  nothing  else,  which  wUl 
ish  such  a  spirit  For  if  a  being  destitute  of  benevolence, 
>uld  hove  benevolence  to  being  in  general,  it  would  prize 
d  seek  that  for  which  it  had  no  value.  For  how  should  one 
^e  and  value  a  disposition  to  a  thing,  or  a  tendenof  to  promote 
and  for  that  very  reason,  when  the  thing  itself  is  what  he 


I  Ith  or    IRDK  Vt! 


s  regardless  of,  ami  lias  no  \altie  for.  nor  riepircs  lo  have  )no 


*  Id  Ihis  mnslerl?  Diascttaiion  on  tlio  iioliiri  of  liilan,  c>ur  auilior  <!Dleni  at 
unce  on  bix  m™  definition  of  the  lemi,  anil  explains  vaj  cl«arW  wlial  1^  mtaat 
by  irue  virtue.  His  viBWB,iiiBonie  icspecU,  uro  coDEideribly  diflSreot  tnnn  thou 
wbidi  Bro  roost  current  aiuong  ethicsl  wriU're ;  nnd  nrobablj  lor  wuit  of  some 
expltoitionB,  whereby  ths  dilferenl  dcfinilious  ndonledby  othera  may  b«  accouol- 
ed  fer,  his  invaluable  tmtidC  has  not  ddI]'  been  unucrraled,  bulDvea,  by  some,  tmir 
Muonabl;  opposed.  We  shall  hero  ollat  a  few  reinu-ks.  which  perbaps  maj 
tend  In  cast  some  light  on  the  subject  in  goiieral,  la  well  as  to  relieve  our  fto- 
tkor's  definition  from  unfair  impulBtions. 

t.  Virtue,  if  wc  regard  Ihc  use  of  the  lerm  {a/ii')  among  the  Greekii,  aeetai 
to  luTebeeD  appropriated  as  much  lo  the  idea  of  martial  emragt,  as  the  Engfiril 
lerm  \e  appropnsled  to  thnl  of  female  tluatay.  Not  that  it  was  usrd  aehi^M^ 
ID  the  former  case,  any  more  tlian  in  the  tatter.  II  often  eignrfles  power,  enemr, 
iilScacj,  and  eicolioncc.  Btil  by  moral  viri\en,  holh  ancient  and  modem,  it  ua 
been  unanimously  adopted  to  represent  a  very  general  moiat  idea.  II  nonld  be 
easy  to  produee  a  great  number  of  definitiona  from  moralists  nnd  divines  ;  bat  Una 
is  DWther  neceBury,  nor  does  it  comport  with  our  prpaont  purpose. 

8.  If  we  nUBtake  nol,  Ihere  is  no  just  definition  of  virtue,  which  is  not  K" 
dudble  to  Ihis  genera]  one  :  Viktde  la  a  ulcdabix  me^n  ov  keai.  asFPUMS. 
Cic«ro,  indeed,  aaya  nf  it,  lliat  it  is  "  aSiiclio  animi  conelans  convonienaque,  Itmd- 
abiles  efEciena  eoB,  in  quibus  ceI,  et  i;i>b  per  at,  luo  aponlr,  tepsrsla  rlixm  Blllflafi 
laadabitii"  {Tuacol.'Quxsl.  Lib.  iv.  §  IS.)  But  virtue  heing  IouiIbMc  liom  its 
rery  nature,  independently  of  any  advaotageous  result,  does  not  hiodoi  it  from 
hebg  "  a  laudable  nuon  of  real  hapjnnefH." 

3.  Now  happiness  being  Iho  uniform  and  voluntary  rml  of  inlellectuHl  mislenMi, 
«iiF»rcoril  being  insfparable  from  our  nature;  we  become  liable  to  err,  not  oidy 
bv  adopting  wrong  mtant  for  accomplisliing  Iho  end  we  propose  to  otirsaie^  but 
alK  by  farinine  a  false  eslimale  of  the  nature  of  h«p]nrWBS,  or  llie  tnd  ftScU-  If 
the  happincBB  be  not  real  but  inia^ary,  in  iho  cMitenipUtioD  of  the  agent,  feow- 
ever  well  adapted  the  means  may  bs  in  oidei  to  attsm  it,  tbey  doeervo  not  ih* 
opitlict  vkHum*. 

4.  Todiacov 

and  while  desire  —  _    — ,  -  -  _.      . 

himself  wise  and  prudent  enoiiah  i  o  preacribo  liis  nan  happinti;  till  si 
shewn  him  by  the  wisdom  which  is  from  above  j  and  he  t 
wIeqtvitB  lo  lis  the  cm/,  cannot  b« very  diffident  about  thorn 

6.  Uenea  there  is  room  lor  as  many  ronrcscntationa  oi  vxriur,  is  were  uv 
Mn^ofbappinneB  which  men  think  lebo  riaii  in  addition  to  as  many  meaits  em- 
ployed lo  >c4;oinpli9h  their  jiroposed  end,  as  tbey  judge  to  be  laudMt'. 

0,  From  these  preliminary  remftrks  it  appears,  tliat  iJie  milurr  and  real  dui- 
rwtir  of  virluo  muataiisa  from  the  nature  of  the  eniprvpoiid,  and  of  the  mmiWMn- 
jilejitd  for  eeeoring  it.  We  shall  now  attempt  lo  illustrate  ilic  ground  of  hiii»». 
nnia  repraientationa  ofnrttio,  by  comparison. 

7.  Let  the  dilftrent  kinHt  e/liappiiui4  wtuch  wo  propose  to  oursrlvea,  whether 
Umwo  wtttch  hove  bmin  Flassifieil  by  moral  wiiters.  or  any  ethers,  be  repreMtitnl 
by  ao  many  ronHMlrieriretu.  For  inalanesi  let  happinesa  be  considercil  as  per- 
timd  and  nlaUvt,  private  and  puUif,  donudic  and  lUltmal,  Imjm^  and  iftnxrd,  or 
ISelihe;  and  for  every  Bpeciea  of  happiness  let  there  be  a  corrrapnitillng  circle 
drawn.  Let  the  filling  up  of  that  circle  fapresa  lliu  sirtoi  ieqi>i>iio  to  attain  Um 
faappinc!!  thus  ic presented. 

^roijHrilii.  ill-:  Ktllurt  of  the  htmm  rari,  and  our  inaividual  Mfl/brntlw  te  (M  is  ' '~ 
^lorsl  I'li-ellrtiru  through  eternal  ages,  or  the  heppinta  implied  in  thesi 
ivdy,  be  roprtsutilfd  hy  Ike  cuiirenlric  circle*  aboviwnentionod.     Tlion 
piness  implied  in  hiatih,  n  small  clrvlf^  will  be  rill«d  hy  eorrespondii 
when  the  end  is  sought  by  IwilsMr  moans ;  sucli  aa  iflmperance,  mooerai 
chsMilv,  govemmnil  of  ilic  unions,  be.    Tbt  eircla  rapr«sentir>B  the  hoppli 
ImnlifKln/riawbAtti  will  l>«  filled  by  corresponding  sirtiws,  when  Iha  end  isaoai 
nsiieforo,bjrl"<''M'tnimn*;  iiKhaBbeiiavolnice.  ltd«lilT>  pttldenc^  •rinp«< 
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CHAP.  li. 

Hhtwiag  how  that  love^  wherein  true  virtue  consists^  res^fccls  tlie 

divine  Being  and  created  things, 

r 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  is  evident,  that  trae  virtue 
must  chiefly  consist  in  love  to  ood  ;  the  Being  of  beings, 

&e.  The  circle  of  dtmntic  happiness  is  filled  by  the  virtues  of  kindness,  meek* 
ness,  patience,  industry,  economy,  &c.  That  of  national  prosperity  by  diUgence  in 
business,  honesty,  justice,  truth,  liberality,  conscientious  submission,  fortitude, 
real  patriotism,  &c.  The  circle  representing  the  welfare  of  the  hitman  raee^  as  the 
eommoo  ofispring  of  one  progenitor,  nnd  who  are  regarded  by  the  Supreme  Parent 
as  the  children  of  one  mmily,  is  filled  by  the  virtues  of  philanthropy,  exfuuisive 
benevolent  zeal,  seliMenial,  public  spirit,  passive  courage,  &c.  Ana  the  circle  of 
that  happiness  which  is  imphed  in  our  individual  &n{formUy  to  GodPa  moral  exed* 
Itnet  i  m  other  words,  that  happiness  which  is  vlHtnaU  and  mprenUy  ia  filled  by  \ 
nothing  short  oi  tu^prtmtUneto  Ood,  or,  in  language  more  philosophically  accurate,  ! 
coment  qfwitt  to  BBUvom  genertd — benevoUrU  attaeSneni  to  universal  being. 

9.  Now  who  can  question  whether  temperance,  fidelity,  meekness,  honesty 
and  Uberality,  philanthropy  and  public  spirit,  should  be  ranked  among  the  virtues  7 
And  who  can  doubt  that  they  are  calculated  to  secure  the  hapfuness  implied  in 
health,  friendship,  national  prosperity,  and  the  welfiire  of  the  human  race,  respec- 
tively 7  And  yet,  if  we  exclude  the  ditpotUitm  which  is  required  to  fill  the  largest 
circle — benevolent  aUaehment  to  universal  being — which  if  those  virtues  may  not  an 
atheist  actually  possess  ?  Nay,  may  not  an  atheist  possess  them  sB  ?  For  mav  he 
not  promote  his  health  by  temperance,  moderation,  chastity,  and  the  like  7  Ifay 
he  not  exercise  yVinutfif  benevolence,  fidelity,  prudence,  sympathy,  and  simihu: 
virtues  7  Have  not  atheists  been  great  patriots,  if  by  patriotism  we  mean  a  supreme 
regard  fi>r  the  prosperity  and  ffloir  of  the  nation  to  which  they  belonged,  mani- 
fested by  severe  studies,  by  the  ughtnins  and  thunder  of  their  eloquence^  the 
fattffues  of  war,  and  a  willingness  to  shed  the  last  drop  of  their  blood  in  deience 
of  their  country  7  Nay  more,  may  not  an  atheist  possess  the  virtues  of  geneiooa 
philanthropy,  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  of  benevolent  zeal  for  the  welfiure  of  man- 
kind in  general,  expressed  by  an  attempt  to  remove  their  ignopiinieus  chains,  to 
promoUi  the  civilization  of  savage  nations  whom  he  has  never  seen,  to  alleviate 
the  sufierings,  and  to  enhance  the  comforts  of  all  mankind  7 

10.  Far  bo  it  from  us  to  suppose  that  atheists  are/aoouroMe  to  virtue,  even  in 
these  inferior  acceptations  of  the  term.  The  reverse  is  abundantlv  evident.  Bat 
this  is  what  we  assert,  that  such  virtues  as  those  above-mentioned,  when  erelusive 
of  what  our  author  contends  for,  are  what  an  atheist  may  possess  without  incon- 
sistency ;  and  that  they  have  no  moral  worth,  no  direct  connection  either  with  the 
complacency  of  God  in  them,  or  with  the  ultimate  happiness  of  the  afient.  How- 
ever attentive  a  man  may  be  to  practise  virtues  in  subeervience  to  his  health,  while 
he  repels  those  of  friendship ;  or  however  observant  of  the  virtues  of  friendship^ 
while  he  repels  others  whicn  are  conducive  to  domestic,  national,  and  univerMi 
happiness ;  his  virtues,  if  the  name  be  retained,  are  those  of  a  bad  eharaeter^ 
Some  have  been  conspicueus  and  zealous  patriots,  while  determined  foes  to  phi- 
lanthropy and  general  good  will  to  mankind  as  sucn.  And  how  many  have  ibi^t 
with  the  most  patriotic  zeal  and  courage  in  the  field  of  honour,  though  tyrants  at 
home,  and  in  private  IHe  trampling  on  thoae  virtues  which  constitute  a  good  hus- 
band, a  good  lather,  a  good  master,  agood  neighbour,  a  good  friend,  or  a  ffood  muff 
thing-  In  short,  were  a  man  to  <*  gtve  all  his  goods  to  feed  the  |MM>r,  and  his  body 
to  be  burned,*'  out  of  zeal  to  promote  some  public  good,  yet  without  love  to  Ood^ 
without  benevolent  attachment  to  usiiivtrsid  being,  he  is  nuraOy  nothingy  or  worse 

(  thannothmo.  *■ 

11.  What  are  called  virfuM,  without  a  disposition  to  embrace  universal  b^flg 
and  exeeUenee,  are  morally  considered,  but  lifeless  images.     To  compare  them  to 


lOa  THK  NATURE  OT  TRCE  VIRTUE. 

inlinitely  the  greatest  and  besi.  This  appears,  whether  we 
consider  the   primary  or  secondary  ground  of  virtuous  love. 

a  Beries  of  decimal  figuref,  ivliicli,  however  inereasecl,  will  never  tmouat  to  %a 
luiilor moral  worth,  is  to  place  them  in  too  ravoiirableaviewj  Iheyura  more  IHce 
ciphon.  But  lei  lliese  unineaning  ciphers  be  preceded  byanpire,  let  these  inut- 
^B  have  III  infonning  and  invigorating  principle,  let  these  dr;  hones  hove  ttM 
Bpirit  of  life  ill  them,  und  ihe;  wilt  acquire  a  taoral  excellence ;  thej  will  deserve 

IS.  Some  have  defined  virtue  by  calling  it, 
BWa."  ITtbetDcaningof  thisde&iiitioabe,  "a  lui 
mate  happinose  is  found,"  it  may  be  admitted ;  olht 
on  niEny  nccotlnls.  Tendency  may  be  conudercd  as  oilher  pajunlarg 
In  the  Urat  place  let  uj  Buppose  it  to  be  vdbmlsry.  Via  then  observe,  inai  ii  ib  on 
niimal,  nor  even  compatible  wilh  common  senso,  to  say  that  virtue  is  a  vidnih' 
tary  tendency  to  aqualitu  /(f  oar  man  minds,  aahsppineas  oridently  is.  ForbaptH- 
ness,  from  its  very  nature,  is  a  relative  slate  or  quality  of  mind,  which  is  tb«  re- 
sult of  enjoying  an  object  suited  to  our  wants.  And  to  denre  oltimule  happinesa 
mtbontinduding  the  oijttl  of  choice  from  whence  happiness  resultn,  is  the  auoa 
■a  to  seek  hupjuaess  in  talhing.  If  it  bo  said  Ihut  niippincii  Uttlf  is  the  objoct 
Miugbt;  then  virtue  connsls  in  a  voluntary  tendency  to  seek  happinees  in  bappU 


tendency  to  ullinute  happi- 

'■--■  ■- -Som  our  uW- 

>t  odmiraildA 


13,  Ultimate  liappi 
good."  If  Ibis  be  a  jue 
ftiftet  givod  poeecssed  I 


^Bshsiboendeflned,  "iho  durable  possesBion  of  perftel 
ilBlement,  which  few  or  nono  will  (question,  what  is  tlw 
If  it  be  answered.  The  Supreme  Beini;;  to  lliia  (bars  w 

.._.., e  said,  the  ulUmule  happiness  iUrlf  is  the  perfect  BMd 

enjoyed  ;  then  the  hapfrineBS  to  wliicli  Ibe  choice  is  directed  ib  both  cause  aid  «^ 
feet  at  the  same  lime.  Both  the  lAmg  tnj oycd  and  the  cnjsyinml  itselfBrethaaUB* 
thini;.  Which  ib  no  less  absurd  than  for  a  man  to  assert,  thsl  the  atoek  of  a  tiM 
and  the  fhlit  on  its  branchea,  are  Ibe  same  Dung  ;  or  that  liia  rdiih  of  food  is  llM 
Mune  as  tbo/onJ  Uie^f.  A  tendency  (o  happiness  resulting  from  no  stffcl  of  that 
tendency,  is  the  same  thing  as  a  tendency  to  no  hapftam.  In  other  words,  tio- 
cording  to  Ihis  definition,  supposin|^  Ihc  tendencT  W  be  volun'ary,  virtuo  is  a  ^ 
tin  of  ultfanate  liappiriess.  And  this  will  reduee  it  to  analher  absurdity  ;  for,  sa 
adesiro  of  allimalohappinesB  is  an  inseparable  propertyof  inMlii^cnl  biuics,  tiia 
IHMt  tieima  being  in  existence  is  rir(u«H.  TYicse  consoquonrra,  howei'cr  juai^ 
will  not  be  llioui^il  very  extraordinary,  when  eomparod  with  Ihe  fnilowinE  di.cl^ 
nlione.  "The  following  Bsems to  beat  promnttho  true  moral  atatcol'llie  woridi 
lafivrj  moral  agent  the  number  of  virlnous  solions  sreatty  oxcood  Ihsl  ofvicttMni 
ones. — Tn  by  fsr  ihe  greater  number  afinoral  ogvnls,  and  even  atnongsl  those  wfaa 
us  eonsidered  «■  mosl  ticiou*  and  piolUgate,  Ihe  number  of  virtuous  air><«tions  tai 
habits  greatly  pru|KiiiiIarales  aver  Ihe  vtHousones,     A  character  in  whicli  Ihor*  [■ 


•  pre 


^o«r  vi 


ii  very  nireiy,irn»o 


(B, 


'a  Git*. 


14.  In 


i|t<artheri 

il  beings  i 

—  --  HO  rirl«r,  lis?  nolhlng 

d  belomra  alike  to  ih« 

best  and  the  womlof  intcllisent^beings.  But  virtue  consists  in  tlie  chaitio^  or  s 
d^lp^MiUm  to  ebooBO,  Imdthif  mimi  in  ordf^r  lo  arrive  at  Ibis  end.  A  bad  man  (n 
hi*  choice  of  objwls,  or  a  t>in'eu>  cAolcr  itself,  aims  at  ultimate  hnpoincBs;  butth* 
miamt  are  rut  ImtMU,  und  IhJi  icrm;  tkttict  iff  nuani  constitutes  Ihe  very  etaonos 
o(hi«*l«(. 

IS.  Ifil  he  said  thatvinueisa  tend«nc]rloultimateit(Arnioymei',  asuiiMtti^ 
lis*  i  then  il  follows  that  ti^  is  the  perfiet  mj  desired. ,   And  thH 

,   —  .   s  Inautif  all-sufficient  to  constilule  his  own  happineas.     Let  any  tt^ 

iMnt  perrcn  judpi ;  whether  this  be  not  a  definition  of  triu  viet,  rsthnr  tbm  tf 
-'-'at  i  and  whether  such  a  dispnsilion  would  not  be  a  tendency  lo  insntrardhu^ 
I,  anarchy,  and  canAuioD,  ralhu  than  to  happiness — tits  very  lirmper  of  ma 
•fostate  spin  I. 

■8.  Ir  it  be  said  mor«over,  that  "a  trnieney  to  ullimale  hapiiinMs."  doM 

»t  Kfcr  to  the  will,  denire,  or  choice  ;  hut  eipressea  My  Ihing  which  ^MJatl  tend* 

~      '     '    us  lo  siippoii*  secondly,  that  the  tendssiejia 

t  siippoaillon,  that  Uie  nfont  cmploy«d  U  a^ 
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It  was  observed  that  the  first  objective  ground  of  that  love 
wherein  true  virtue  consists,  is  being  simply  considered:  and^' 
as  a  necessary  consequence  of  this,  that  being  who  has  the 
greatest  share  of  universal  existence  has  proportionablv  the 
greatest  share  of  virtuous  benevolence,  so  far  as  such  a  being 
IS  exhibited  to  the  faculties  of  our  minds,  other  things  being 
equal.  But  God  has  infinitely  the  greatest  share  of  existence.  - 
So  that  all  other  being,  even  the  whole  universe,  is  as  nothing 
in  comparison  of  the  divine  Being. 

And  if  we  consider  the  secondary  ground  of  love,  or  moral 
excellency,  the  same  thing  will  appear.  For  as  God  is  infi* 
nitely  the  greatest  Being,  so  he  is  allowed  to  be  infinitely  the 
most  beautiful  and  excellent :  and  all  the  beauty  to  be  found 
throughout  the  whole  creation,  is  but  the  reflection  of  the 
diffused  beams  of  that  Being  who  hath  an  infinite  fulness  of 
brightness  and  glory.  God^s  beauty  is  infinitely  more  valuable 
than  that  of  all  other  beings  upon  both  those  accounts  men- 
tioned, viz.  the  degree  of  his  virtue  and  the  greatness  of  his 
being,  possessed  of  this  virtue.  And  God  has  sufficiently  ex« 
hibited  himself,  both  in  his  being,  and  his  infinite  greatness 
and  excellency:  and  has  given  us  faculties,  whereby  we  are 
capable  of  plainly  discovering  his  immense  superiority  to  all 
other  bein^  in  these  respects.  Therefore  he  that  has  true 
virtue,  consisting  in  benevolence  to  being  in  general,  and  in 
benevolence  to  virtuous  being,  must  necessarily  have  a  supreme 
love  to  God,  both  of  benevolence  and  complacence.  And  all 
true  virtue  must  radically  and  essentially,  and  as  it  were  sum- 
marily consist  in  this.  Because  God  is  not  only  infinitely 
greater  and  more  excellent  than  all  other  being,  but  he  is  the 
head  of  the  universal  system  of  existence ;  the  foundation  and 
fountain  of  all  being  and  all  beauty;  from  whom  all  is  per- 
fectly derived,  and  on  whom  all  is  most  absolutely  and  per- 
fectly dependent ;  of  whom^  and  through  whom^  and  to  whom 

qnire  ultimate  happiness  need  not  be  UmdtMe,  This  is  the  gemdne  rendt  of  that 
account  of  virtue  which  is  here  animadverted  upon ;  and  which  the  abettors  of  it 
are  forced  to  admit.     The  doctrine  of  "  intrinsic  merit  or  demerit  of  actions  ind»- 

EBodent  on  their  consequences,'*  they  call  an  **  absurd  supposition. **,  (Bklsham's 
lements,  p.  309,  372,  373.)  >,^ 

17,  It  seems  then  we  are  all  bound  to  be  vitfuour^  our  peril,  and  yet  we 
must  wait  the  result  of  all  our  actions,  before  we  can  knoVr  what  is  virtuous  and 
what  is  not.  For  if  virtue  and  vice  have  no  intrinsic  character  of  good  or  evil, 
but  actions,  afiections,  habits,  or  characters,  are  either  good  or  bad  from  their  ulti-> 
mate  consequences;  then  we  must  wait  for  those  consequences^  as  the  only  exposi- 
tors of  virtue  and  vice. 

18.  Can  any  thing  more  be  necessary,  in  order  to  shew  the  absurdity  of  sach 
a  notion  of  virtue  7  Happiness  it  is  allowed,  is  a  cansequentj  of  which  virtue  ii 
the  antecedent.  But  what  is  the  moral  nature  of  this  Antecedent  ?  is  it  any  thing 
vood,  beautiful,  or  laudaUe  per  se  7  No,  say  they :  it  has  no  nature  beside  ten- 
dency ;  which  has  no  intrinsic  merit  or  demerit ;  and  conseqnenUy,  that  which 
has  no  moral  nature  is  a  monA  nothing  ;  that  is,  virtue  is  a  moral  nothing,  or  *•- 
thing  moroL  And  whether  this  character  of  virtue  be  not  totally  distant  uom  tlis 
dictates  of  right  leason^hiloBophic  accuracy,  eomnon  sense,  and  christian  ^^ 
let  the  reader  judge.— W. 
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ii  ull  bein^  diiiI  nil  pcrfuctinn }  »ii<)  wIiono  liuiiig  ond  bcauiy  arc, 
n»  il  wcrn,  tlio  iiim  and  coiniirutKinaioii  of  all  ciislonco  and 
oxccllcDt'c:  muc)i  more  tttuii  ihi>  miii  is  lUc  Ibuntuin  and 
summary  coniprolicniiioa  of  nil  (lie  lighi  and  bri|;lilnvBB  of  tlio 
riny. 

If  it  hIiouIU  be  olijurird,  tlmt  virtue  cnimisls  |iriiiiunly  in  be- 
livvolctice,  but  tbtit  our  tiillow-crtiUlurKH,  ttiid  nut  Gnd.Dceiit  to  bo 
tbo  moit  prupcr  objvctii  of  uur  bone«olonc<! ;  innxitiucb  lu  our 
eoiidiie»»  raifiiilith  liot  lo  Hod,  and  wr  raimiil   hi-  prtifliable  to 

1,  A  binevolL'ril  prontintily  of  bonrl  iii  rxcrcist'd,  not  only 
in  rcrking  to  /irimmtr  llii'  liuppinesB  i»f  ihc  beiii((  towQrdu  whom 
it  ia  oxerciKcd,  but  uIbo  in  ri-Jnivinu:  in  Uw  Imppmctia.  Even  u 
grntttude  fur  bcnflilH  n^coived  Mill  not  only  ttxcha  cndeovotin 
to  rcqiiiln  th«  kindiiOH  wc  rocetvu,  by  oipmlly  bnncrulna  our 
bonofactor,  but  aim  if  ho  bo  above  ony  nurd  ofnii.  nr  wc  linve 
nothing  t<f  biBslow,  and  arc.  uniibtc  to  rcpny  bin  kindnoiiM,  it  will 
(liapoMU  III  to  rrjoici!  in  hid  proNperity. 

tf.  Thoufib  wcarcnotnblctogivo  any  Ibinji  to  (lod,  which 
vrebftve  nf  dut  own  ind<-p<;iulent1y  ;  yet  w«  miiy  tie  ibf  inaIrA* 
mentH  uf  promoting  hiifrlori/tia  which  bn  liikt?N  n  true  and 
projier  drh^hi.' — Whatever  intbicncc  Buch  nn  objection  mnj 
Bocm  In  have  on  the  niindH  of  Home,  yet  i>i  thorn  nny  that  owtu 
tho  being  of  II  Cod,  who  will  duny  thut  any  benevolent  utfectioa 
is  due  to  God,  and  proper  to  bo  exercised  toward*  him  ?  If  BO 
brftevoleiirr  ih  lo  be  exereiiod  towurdii  God,  bocutiKt:  we  rnniiot 
profit  him,  then  for  tho  inmo  reaiion,  neither  u  gratiiiittr  lo  I 
oxerciHod  towiiriN  him  for  bin  benvfitH  lo  aa :  bocnnne  wc  caOHOt 
rctiuitii  bini.  Iltit  wlierr  ia  the  man  who  bcUovoi  a  God  and  m  ' 
proviileiiei',  tlint  »ill  my  thin  F 

Tliere  •fteiiw  lo  be  an  inenniiiiitcnce  in  nomi^  wrllern  on  oi 
rality,  in  thin  r««pcut,  that  they  do  not  wholly  excludt^n  rega 
lolhti  Dfilij  oiitof  their  vchnmciit  of  morntttv,  but  yet  mu»tl> 
it  no  «lif(lilly,  llinl  they  lenvo  mn  room  nml  reunion  to  suapeel 
thny  eoteeni  it  a  Inmi  important  and  a  vubordinBiR  pnrt  of  ima 
morality:  and  inviKt  on  Ix-nevolencu  to  the  iniihil  m/Wcm,  in 
■uch  n  ninimer  an  would  niiiiirally  lenrl  nne  i<i  iitippoNO  Itioy  took 
upon  that  111  liy  liir  Iho  moot  iniporlnnt  and  eNHrtiiiiil  thing  in 
thair  Rcheme.  Ibit  why  Mhould  ibm  be  1  If  true  virtou  coniiata 
n«filv  in  a  rCHpeet  to  dod,  then  doublloui  il  conniMH  rhirflif  In 
It.  If  true  ni<irulily  rmpiirea  lliat  wo  Kboiihl  linvn  nomo  rugord,, 
■onio  benovokmt  Htfuclion  to  our  Creutor,  Bi  Well  nn  to  \\\a,\ 
cnaluroB,  then  doubtloiM  it  requireK  lliu  firiil  roftard  lo  bo  pau) 
to  him  J  and  ihnt  he  be  overy  way  the  inprcme  object  of  nur  bo- 
iwvultincc.     If  hii  boiiig  abova  oiir  reacli,  and  beyond  all  oapo> 


•  Am  •«■■  ■h*wn  nl  iBrgn  in  tha  fbnnn  triwti(r,  nn  ftnd'i  rnd  I 
wori'l,  Cliai>.  I,  *ori,  4.  irhilhnr  I  mini  rirfbr  tha  rvmlvr  for  ft  mntt 
i|ri*ol>)«;li< 
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oity  of  b«ing  profitocl  hy  im,  cIcnw  not  iiindnr  but  thtt  nevortlio- 
I(?M  lio  IN  till)  |)ro|>or  obioct  of*  our  lovo,  thi^n  it  doot  not  hindor 
tlifit  ho  should  bo  Iov4mi  according  lo  hiii  tlignUy^  or  accorcling 
to  thn  doffruo  in  wliich  ho  hai  thoiie  thingH  whomn  worthinvH 
of  rei^urd  coiuuNtu,  bo  fnr  iw  wo  arc  cnpnblo  oi'  it.  But  thi* 
worthincHU,  nono  will  deny,  connirits  in  tlimio  two  tliingn,  grcgit' 
nvu  Olid  moral  goodiWi*.  And  th(»M)  tliut  own  u  (Jimi,  do 
nf)t  dony  that  ho  infinitely  oxcmmhIs  all  other  Iwingv  in  those. 
If  the  Deity  i«  to  be  l<H>knil  upon  um  within  tinit  vyNtoin 
of  heingfi  which  pronerly  terniinntoH  our  benevolence,  or  l)c* 
hHiginu  to  that  whole,  cnrtuinly  he  iH  to  Im*  regardoii  us  tho 
hrati  ol  tho  Hyiit4?ni,  and  tho  v/iivf  part  of  it ;  if  it  Im  proper  to 
cull  him  a  pttrt^  who  is  infinitefy  nii»re  thiin  all  the  rest,  and  in 
compurison  of  whom,  find  without  whom  ull  the  rest  iiro  nothing, 
cither  as  to  lu^uiity  or  existence.  And  therefore  certainly, 
unless  wo  will  be  Ath^nsts,  wo  must  allow  that  truo  virtue  does! 

? primarily  and  most  ossontially  consist  in   a  supnunn  lovo  to/ 
iod ;  and  that  whore  this  is  wanting,  there  can  bo  no  truo 
virtue.  ' 

Hut  tills  being  a  matter  of  the  highest  iinportuncc,  I  sliall 
say  something  further  to  miiko  it  iiliiin  that  love  to  God  is 
most  essential  to  true  virtue;  and  tnat  no  beiievolenco  what- 
soever to  other  Unngs  can  be  of  tho  nature  of  trite  virtue  with- 
out  it. 

And  therefore,  let  it  be  supposed  thnt  some  beings, 
by  natural  instinct  or  by  some  other  moans,  have  a  detcr- 
minotion  of  mind  to  union  iind  benovolnn(*.e  to  u  pnrlivuhv 
prr$oN^  or  private  nyntrm^^  which  is  but  a  small  piirt  of  the  uni- 
versal system  of  being:  and  that  this  disposihon  or  determi- 
nation of  mind  is  independent  on,  or  not  sulx>rdinute  to  l>e- 
novolence  to  heinff  in  /rnuirid.  Hueh  a  dettfrmiiiution,  dis- 
position, or  affoction  of  mind  is  not  of  tho  noture  of  truo 
virtu(^ 

This  is  allowed  by  all  with  regard  to  ffr//*-/or«* ;  in  which 

£>od  will  is  confined  to  one  single  person  only.  And  there  are 
e  samo  reasons  why  any  other  private  alfection  or  gooil  will, 
thouffh  extending  to  a  society  of  persons  independent  of,  and 
unsubonlinate  to,  benevolence  to  tlie  universality,  shouhi  not  bo 
esteemed  truly  virtuous.  For  notwitlistunding  it  extends  to  a 
number  of  persons,  which  taken  together  are  more  than  a  sin- 
gle person,  yet  tho  whole  falls  infinitely  short  of  tho  univorsuli- 
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*  It  majr  bs  hnra  notwL  that  wlion  hnrasftor  I  um  inch  s  phrsmi  m  mrkmi§ 
]$m  oriMiiiiff,  or  othsrs  RitiiiUir.  I  thnrohjr  iiitnnd  Aiiy  lurHtofn  or  Moolvty  ortN«inffS 
thftt  cKHitsiniiiut  a  ■nmll  nsK  orthoorfrnt  nyntoin,  rom|Tfohon«ling  th9  unlvprnRUtY 
of  stlttmeo.  I  think  fWitiay  wttU  Ini  mllfMl  n  fritfU$  §$ti*m.  whirli  in  hut  aii  inff- 
nltoly  MnsU  part  of  thin  grfint  whulo  wo  stand  rolatod  to.  I  ihorolorn  alwirHll  ihil 
station  frmU  ^MMon,  whk:h  in  liinitml  to  «n  narrow  a  riroln  :  and  thnt  frarraf 
srioction  or  twnoirolonori  which  han  bHng  in  fMn^ml  for  i(^  ohjcrti, 
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ty  of  existence ;  and  if  put  in  the  scales  with  it,  has  du  great- 
er proportion  to  it  than  a  single  person. 

However,  it  may  not  be  amiss  more  particularly  to  consid- 
er the  reasons  why  private  affvctioiu,  or  good  will  limited  to  a 
particular  circle  of  beings,  jailing  infinitely  short  of  the  wbote 
existence,  and  not  dependent  upon  it,  nor  subordinate  tu  gen- 
eral benevolence,  cannot  be  of  the  nature  of  true  virlue. 

I.  Such  a  private  affection,  detached  from  general  bene- 
volence, and  independent  on  it,  as  the  case  may  be,  will  b« 
a^ahiit  general  benevolence,  or  of  a  contrary  tendency  ;  and 
will  set  a  person  against  general  existence,  and  make  bim  an 
enemy  to  it.  As  it  is  with  seljiskne»s, or  when  a  niiin  is  govern- 
ed by  a  regard  to  his  own  private  interest ;  independent  of  re- 
card  to  the  public  good,  such  a  temper  exposes  a  man  to  act 
Uie  part  of  an  enemy  to  the  public.  As  in  every  c^se  wherciiL- 
his  private  uiterest  seems  to  clash  with  the  public  ^  or  in  all 
those  cases  wherein  such  thuigs  are  presented  to  bis  view,  tliat 
suit  his  personal  appetites  or  private  inclinations,  but  are  incon- 
sistent with  the  good  of  the  public.  On  which  account  a  sel- 
fish, contracted,  narrow  spirit  is  generally  abhorred,  and  is  e«- 
teemed  base  and  sordid.  But  if  a  man's  aDection  takes  in 
half  a  dozen  more,  and  bis  regards  extend  bo  far  beyond  hw 
own  single  person  as  to  take  in  his  children  arid  family  ;  or  if 
it  reaches  further  still  to  a  larger  circle,  bur  falls  infinitely  »hort 
of  the  universal  system,  and  is  exclusive  of  being  in  general; 
his  private  affection  exposes  him  to  the  sariie  thing,  viz.  to  pur- 
sue the  interest  of  its  particular  objoct  in  opposition  i<i  general 
existence :  which  is  certainly  contrary  to  the  teriduncy  of  true 
virtue;  yea  directly  contrary  to  the  mairr  and  most  essential 
tiling  in  its  nature,  the  thing  on  account  of  which  cbietty  iu 
nature  and  tendency  is  good.  For  ibe  chief  and  most  essential 
good  that  is  in  virtue,  is  its  favouring  being  in  general.  Now 
certainly,  if  private  affection  to  a  limited  system  bad  in  ilself 
ibe  essential  nature  of  virtue,  it  would  he  impossible  that  it 
sJiould  in  any  circumstance  whatsoever,  have  a  tendency  and 
inclination  directly  contrary  to  that  wherein  the  esscnco  of  Ti»> 
lu£  cJtiefly  coitsisls. 

S.  Private  ufTection,  if  not  subordinate  to  {reiicml  afTeo. 
tion,  ia  not  only  liable,  as  the  case  may  be,  to  issue  in  enniilj 
to  bvilig  iu  general,  but  has  a  tendenaj  to  it  us  the  cam  cer> 
lainly  m,  and  must  necessarily  be.  For  he  that  is  intloencod 
by  private  afl'ection,  not  subordinate  to  a  regard  to  bcin^  ja 
general,  «ets  up  it»  particular  or  limited  object  ailor^■  being  in 

KnernJ;  and  this  i^ost  naturally  tends  to  enmity  against  th« 
■ter,  which  is  by  right  the  great  supreme,  ruling,  iind  ntiso- 
lulely  sovereign  object  of  our  regard.  Even  as  the  melting  up 
another  prince  us  supreme  in  any  kingdom,  disiimi  from  iba 
lawful  aovcrei^,  naturally  tends  to  eruniiy  ugainst  the  lawful 
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tiovereign.    Wherever  it  is  sufficiently  published,  that  the  su- 
preme, infinite,  and  all-comprehending  Being  requires  a  su- 
preme regard  to  himself;  and  insists  upon  it,  that  our  respect 
to  him  should  universally  rule  in  our  hearts,  and  every  other 
aflfection  be  subordinate  to  it,  and  this  under  the  pain  of  hit 
displcasure^*{a8  we  must  suppose  it  is  in  the  world  oi  intelligent 
creatures,  if  God  maintains  a  moral  kingdom  in  the  world^ 
then  a  consciousness  of  our  having  chosen  and  set  up  another 
prince  to  rule  over  us,  and  subjected  our  hearts  to  him,  and  con- 
tinuing in  such  an  act,  must  unavoidably  excite  enmity,  and  fix 
us  in  a  stated  opposition  to  the  supreme  Being.     This  demon-/!^ 
strates,  that  affection  to  a  private  society  or  system,  indepcn<^i^ 
dent  on  general  benevolence,  cannot  be  of  the  nature  of  true 
virtue.    For  this  would  be  absurd,  that  it  has  the  nature  ana  ^ 
essence  of  true  virtue,  and  yet  at  the  same  time  has  a  tendency 
opposite  to  true  virtue. 

3.  Not  only  would  afiection  to  a  private  system,  unsubor* 
dinate  to  a  regard  to  being  in  general,  have  a  tendency  to 
oppose  the  supreme  object  of  virtuous  afiection,  as  its  efiect 
and  consequence,  but  would  become  itself  an  opposition  to 
that  object  Considered  by  itself  in  its  nature,  detached  fh>m 
its  effects,  it  is  an  instance  of  great  opposition  to  the  rightful 
supreme  object  of  oiu-  respect.  For  it  exalts  its  private  object 
above  the  other  great  and  infinite  object ;  and  sets  that  up 
as  supreme  in  opposition  to  this.  It  puts  down  being  in  gene- 
ral, which  is  infinitely  superior  in  itself  and  infinitely  more 
important,  in  an  inferior  place;  yea,  subjects  the  supreme 
j^neral  object  to  this  private  infinitely  inferior  object :  which 
IS  to  treat  it  with  great  contempt,  and  truly  to  act  in  opposi- 
tion to  it,  and  to  act  in  opposition  to  the  true  order  of  thmgs, 
and  in  opposition  to  that  which  is  infinitely  the  supreme  inte- 
rest ;  making  this  supreme  and  infinitely  important  interest, 
a8  fur  as  in  us  lies,  to  be  subject  to,  and  dependent  on  an  in- 
terest infinitely  inferior.  This  is  to  act  the  part  of  an  enemy 
to  it  He  that  takes  a  subject  and  exalts  him  above  his  prince, 
sets  him  as  supreme  instead  of  the  prince,  and  treats  bis 
prince  wholly  as  a  subject,  therein  acts  the  part  of  an  enemy 
to  his  prince.  ^ 

From  ihese  things  I  think  it  is  manifest,  that^  afiec- 
tion limited  to  any  private  system,  not  dependent  on,  nor  sal^ 
ordinate  to  beins  in  general,  can  be  of  the  nature  of  true  vir- 
tue ;  and  this,  whatever  the  private  system  be,  let  it  be  more 
or  less  extensive,  consisting  of  a  greater  or  smaller  number  of 
individuals,  so  long  as  it  contains  an  infinitely  little  part  of 
universal  existence,  and  so  bears  no  proportion  to  the  great 
all-comprehending  systentTT  And  conwquently,  that  no  afllec-' 
tion  whatsoever  to  any  cmtore,  or  any  system  of  created  be-' 
ings*  which  is  not  dependent  oo,  nor  suborainate  to  a  prq>en* 
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sity  or  union  of  the  heart  lo  God,  the  supreme  and  iniinite  Be- 
ing can  be  of  the  nature  of  true  virtue. 

From  hence  also  it  it  evident,  tliat  the  dwmt  virtue,  or 
(he  virtue  of  the  divine  mind,  must  consist  priruant)'  in  love 
lo  himself,  or  in  the  mutual  love  and  friendsliip  vvliirh  submls 
eternally  and  necessarily  L>etween  the  several  |>er!JOiia  in  lb6> 
Gotlhead,  or  tliat  infinitely  strong  propensity  there  is  in  th««a 
divine  persons  one  lo  nnolhor.  There  ie  no  need  of  D«idti|4y^ 
ing  words  to  prove  that  it  must  be  thus,  on  a  au|:^)0)iilion  that . 
virtue,  in  its  most  eaaenlial  nature,  consists  in  benevolent  affec 
tiofl  or  propensity  of  heart  towards  being  in  general ;  and  i 
flowing  out  to  particular  beings  in  a  greater  or  lesser  degreet 
according  to  the  tocasore  of  e-xistence  and  beauty  which  lli«y 
are  pOKtessed  of.  It  will  also  follow  from  the  foregoing  itim^iii, 
(hat  God's  goodness  and  love  to  created  beings  is  ^nv<.-«l  ifoni. 
and  subordinate  to  hie  love  to  himsciti* 

With  respect  to  the  mamier  in  which  ■  vbIuoui  love  in 
created  beings,  one  to  another,  is  dependent  on,  bihI  dcrivflA 
from  love  to  (iW,  tliis  will  appear  by  a  projior  ct<n--irtmilKNl 
of  what  has  been  said  ;  that  it  is  sufficient  v*  n-tiricT  \u\i:  19 
any  created  being  virtuous,  if  it  arise  from  the  temper  of 
mind  wherein  consists  a  disptmtion  to  love  God  sui>r>-inely.^ 
Because  it  appears  from  what  has  been  already  nbservea,  a 
thai  love  to  particular  btingx,  which  is  the  frmt  of  a  benevo- 
lent propensity  of  heart  to  being  iageneraJ,  is  virtuous  jove.^ 
But,  as  has  been  remarked,  a  benevolenl  propensity  of  heait, 
lo  being  in  general,  and  a  temper  or  disponition  to  love  QdA 
supremely,  are  in  effect  the  same  thing.  Tlierelore,  if  lov« 
to  a  created  being  comes  from  that  temper  or  propensity  o( 
the  heart,  it  is  virtuous.  However,  every  particular  exercise  of 
love  to  ft  creature  may  not  nmsibiy  arise  from  any  exercisQ 
of  lore  to  God,  or  an  explicit  consideration  of  any  aimili* 
tude,  confonuity,  union  or  relation  to  Qod,  in  the  creature  1 
loved. 

Tho  most  proper  efidcnce  of  hive  to  a  created  beif^ 
arising  from  that  temper  of  mind  wherein  consists  a  supronft. 
propensity  of  heart  to  God,  seems  to  be  the  agrccnbleneM  of 
the  kind  and  degree  of  our  love  to  God'x  end  in  uiir  creaiion, 
and  in  the  creation  of  all  things,  and  the  coincidence  of  tlie 
exercise  of  our  love,  in  their  manner,  order,  and  nicasur**,  with 
the  mimner  in  which  GiA  himself  exercises  love  to  the  crQ^r^. 
lure  in  the  creation  and  government  of  the  world,  and  the  Wm 
in  which  Gnd,  as  the  first  cause  end  supreme  dinitoMir  oT  «n 
things,  has  respect  to  the  creature's  happuK'ss  in  sutxtfdiruitkuk 
lo  himself  aa  bis  own  supreme  end  For  llie  true  <irtin)  of 
created  being*  is  doubtless  Iheir  biglioiu.  oin:y|leiicy,  and  th«ir 
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true  goodness,  and  that  by  which  they  are  especially  agree- 
able to  the  mind  of  their  Creator.     But  the  true  fz;oodne88  of  a 
thing  must  be  its  agreeableness  to  its  end^  or  its  fitness  to  an- 
swer the  design  for  whicli  it  was  made.     Therefore  they  are 
'  good  moral  agents,  whose  temper  of  mind  or  propensity  of 
!  heart,  is  agreeable  to  the  end  for  which  God    made  moral 
(  agents.     But  as  has  been  shewn,  the  last  end  for  which  God      .» 
has  made  moral  agents  must  be  the  last  end  for  which  God  has 
made  all  things  :  it  being  evident,  that  the  moral  world  is  the 
end  of  the  rest  of  the  world ;  the  inanimate  and  unintelligent 
world  being  made  for  the  rational  and  moral  world,  as  mu<m  as 
a  house  is  prepared  for  the  inhabitants. 

By  these  things  it  appears,  that  a  truly  virtuous  mind, 
being  as  it  were  under  the  sovereign  dominion  of  love  to  Godf 
above  all  things,  seeks  the  ^lory  of  God^  and  makes  this  his 
supreme,  governing,  and  ultimate  end.  This  consists  in  the 
expression  of  God^s  perfections  in  their  proper  effects, — the 
manifestation  of  God^s  glory  to  created  understandings, — the 
communications  of  the  infinite  fulness  of  God  to  the  creature 
— the  creatoress  highest  esteem  of  God,  love  to,  and  joy  in 
him — and  in  the  proper  exercises  and  expressions  of  these.^- 
And  so  far  as  a  virtuous  mind  exercises  true  virtue  in  benevo^  ^ 
lence  to  created  beings,  it  chiefly  seeks  the  good  of  the  crea* 
ture ;  consisting  in  its  knowledge  or  view  of  God^s  glory  and 
beauty,  its  union  with  God,  conformity  and  love  to  him,  and 
joy  in  him.  And  that  disposition  of  heart,  that  consent,  union* 
or  propensity  of  mind  to  being  in  general,  which  appears  chiefly  , 
in  such  exercises,  is  virtue,  truly  so  called ;  of  in  other  words, 
I  true  GRACE  and  real  holiness.  And  no  other  disposition  or 
i  affection  but  this  is  of  the  nature  of  virtue. 

Corollary.  Hence  it  appears  that  those  schemes  of  reli- 
gion or  moral  philosophy,  which — however  well  in  some  res* 
pects  they  may  treat  of  benevolence  to  mankind  and  other  vir- 
tues depending  on  it,  yet — have  not  a  supreme  regard  to  God, 
and  love  to  him  laid  as  the  foundation^  and  all  other  virtues 
handled  in  a  connection  with  this,  and  in  subordinaiion  to  it,  are 
not  true  schemes  of  philosophy,  but  arc  fimdamentally  and 
essentially  defective.     And  whatever  other  benevolence  or 
generosity  towards  mankind,  and  other  virtues,  or  moral  quali- 
I  fications  which  go  by  that  name,  any  are  possessed  of,  that  are 
\  not  attended  with  a  lace  to  God  which  is  altogether  above 
'\  them,  and  to  which  they  are  subordinate,  and  on  which  they  are 
1  dependent,  there  is  nothing  of  the  nature  of  true  virtue  or  reli-  '\ 
'  ^on  in  them.     And  it  may  be  asserted  in  general,  that  nothing    \ 
is  of  the  nature  of  true  virtue,  in  which  God  is  not  the  first 
and  the  last ;  or  which,  with  regard  to  their  exercises  in  gene- 
ral, have  not  their  first  foundation  and  source  in  apprehensions 
of  God^s  supreme  dignity  and  glory,  and  in  answerable  esteem 
and  love  of  him,  and  have  not  respect  to  God  as  the  supreme  end. 
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Concerning  the  seconilary  and  iiiftrior  Kind  of  Beauttft 

Thouqu  what  hiia  been  spoken  of  is  al'inc  justly  csteeni* 
ed  the  truo  beuuly  of  iiioriil  agents,  or  sjiiritual  beings;  thM 
alone  being  what  would  appear  beautiful  in  them  upon  a  clear 
and  comprehensive  view  of  things ;  and  therefore  alone  U  tha 
moral  amiableness  of  beings  that  have  understanding  and  wi]], 
in  the  eyes  of  him  that  perfectly  sees  all  thlnge  as  they  are; 
yet  there  are  other  qualities,  other  eensalionif  propensities  and 
affections  of  mind,  and  principles  of  aclign,  that  oilen  obtaia 
the  epithet  of  viriiiotis,  and  by  many  are  supposed  to  have  the 
nature  of  true  virtue,  which  are  entirely  of  a  distinct  nulura 
from  this,  and  have  nothing  of  that  kind;  and  therefore  are 
erroneously  confounded  with  real  virtue. 

That  consent,  agreement,  or  union  of  being  to  being, 
which  has  been  spoken  of,  vh.  the  union  or  proi>ensiiy  of 
mitula  to  mental  or  spiritual  existence,  may  be  called  the  higb- 
est  and  primary  beauty  ;  being  the  proper  and  peculiar  beau^ 
of  spiritual  ajid  moial  beings,  whieh  are  tlie  highest  and  tutH 
part  of  the  universal  system,  for  whose  sake  all  the  rest  has  ex- 
istence. Yet  there  is  another,  inferior,  secondary  beaulyi  wtm^ 
is  some  image  of  this,  and  which  is  not  peculiar  to  sptrilQaLi 
beings  hut  is  found  even  in  inanimate  things;  which  consiw 
in  a  mutual  consent  and  ugteement  of  diKcrunt  thin^^s,  in  fon 
manner,  quurility,  and  visible  end  or  design;  cnlleil  by  the  vaj 
rious  names  of  regularity,  order,  uniformity,  symmetry,  pro^ 
tion,  harmony.  Sic.  Such  is  the  mutual  agreement  of  the  1 
rious  sides  of  a  square,  or  equilateral  triangle,  or  of  a  r 
polygon.  Such  is,  us  it  were,  the  mutual  consent  of  the  ti 
cnt  jiurts  of  the  periphery  of  a  circle,  or  surface  of  a  spl 
and  of  the  corresponding  parls  of  uu  ellipsis.  Such  i 
iigroeuicnl  of  the  colours,  tigurt^,  dimensions,  and  disttki 
the  different  npoi8  on  a  chess  board.  Such  is  tlir  beauty  of  || 
figures  on  a  piece  of  irhhil/.  or  brocade.  Such  is  tlie  Imjbui  "' 
proportion  of  the  various  parts  of  a  human  b<jdy  orcountenan 
And  such  is  the  sweet  mutual  consent  and  agreement  of  t 
various  notes  of  a  oiclodiuus  tuno.  This  is  the  same  that  1 
Um'cuinsox,  in  liis  Treatise  on  Beauty,  exprcMex  by  unilSa 
mity  in  tiie  midst  of  variety.  Which  is  no  other  than  tlitt  cm 
inn t  or  agreement  of  diOerenl  thiigH  in  form,  qiinniUy, 
He  observes,  that  the  greater  the  variety  is  in  equal  uniJurmiljq 
the  greater  the  beauty.  Which  is  no  more  than  to  say,  U 
more  there  iuk  of  di(fot<-nt  mutually  agreeing  lhiiigi<i,  tliu  f 
erit  the  beauty.    And  the  reusou  of  (hatis.  bucaiwoitit 
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considerable  to  have  many  things  consent  one  with  another^ 
than  a  few  only. 

The  beauty  which  consists  in  the  visible  fitness  of  a  thing 
to  its  use,  and  unity  of  design,  is  not  a  distinct  sort  of  beauty 
from  tliis.     For  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  one  thing  which  con- 
tributes to  the  beauty  of  the  agreement  and  proportion  of  va- 
rious things,  is  their  relattoa  one  to  another  ;  which  connects 
them,  and  introduces  them  together  into  view  and  considera- 
tion, and   whereby  one  suggests  the  other  to  the  mind,  and 
the  mind  is  led  to  cocnpare  them,  and  so  to  expect  and  desire 
agreement.     Thus  the  uniformity  of  two  or  more  pillars,  as 
they  may  happen  to  be  found  in  different  places,  is  not  an  equal 
degree  of  beauty,  as  that  uniformity  in  so  many  pillars  in  the 
corresponding  parts  of  the  same  building.     So  means  and  an 
intended  effect  are  related  one  to  another.     The  answerable- 
ness  of  a  thing  to  its  use  is  only  the  proportion  and  fitness  of  a 
cause  or  means  to  a  visibly  designed  effect,  and  so  an  effect 
suggested  to  the  mind  by  the  idea  of  the  means.     This  kind  of 
beauty  is  not  entirely  different  from  that  beauty  which  there  is 
in  fitting  a  mortice  to  its  tenon.     Only  when  the  beauty  consists 
in  unity  of  design,  or  the  adaptness  of  a  variety  of  things  to  pro- 
mote, one  intended  effect,  in  which  all  conspire,  as  the  various 
parts  of  an  ingenious  complicated  machine,  there   is  a  double 
beauty,  as  thei^  is  a  twofold  agreement  and  conformity.     First, 
there  is  the  agreement  of  the  various  parts  to  the  designed  end. 
Secondly,  through  this  designed  end  or  effect,  all  the  various 
particulars  agree  one  with  another  as  the  general  medium  of 
their  union,  whereby  they,  being  united  in  this  third,  are  all  united 
one  to  another. 

The  reason,  or  at  least  one  reasoa,  why  God  has  mac'o 
this  kind  of  mutual  agreement  of  things  beautiful  and  gra^" 
ful  to  those  intelligent  beings  that  perceive  it,  probably  is, 
that  there  is  in  it  some  image  of  the  true,  spiritual,  original 
beauty  which  has  been  spoken  of;  consisting  in  being^s  con- 
sent to  being,  or  the  union  of  spiritual  bcin|;s  in  a  mutual  pro* 
pensity  and  affection  of  heart.  The  other  is  an  image  of  this, 
because  by  that  uniformity  diverse  things  become  as  it  were 
one,  as  it  is  in  this  cordial  union.  And  it  pleases  God  to  ob- 
serve analogy  in  his  works,  as  is  manifest  in  fact  in  innumera- 
ble instances ;  and  especially  to  establish  inferior  thinffs  with 
analogy  to  superior.  Thus,  in  how  many  instances  has  he 
form^  brutes  in  analogy  to  the  nature  of  mankind  7  and  plants 
in  analogy  to  animals,  with  respect  to  the  manner  of  their 
generation,  nutrition,  &c.  And  so  he  has  constituted  the  ex- 
ternal world  in  analogy  to  the  spiritual  world  in  numberless 
instances ;  as  might  be  shewn,  if  it  were  necessary,  and  hero 
were  a  proper  place  for  it. — Why  such  analogy  in  Uod^s  works 
pleased  him,  it  is  not  needful  now  to  inquire.    It  is  sufficient 
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that  he  tnakee  an  agreement  of  difiereot  things,  in  their  form, 
manner,  measure,  &.c.  lo  appear  beautiful,  because  here  is  some 
image  of  on  higher  kind  of  agreement  and  consent  of  spiritaal 
beings.  It  baa  pleased  him  to  establish  a  law  of  nature,  b^ 
virtue  of  which  tlic  uniformity  and  mutual  corrcspondeDCA 
of  a  beautiful  plant,  and  the  respect  which  the  various  parts  of 
a  regular  building  seem  to  have  one  to  another,  and  their  agre^ 
ment  ami  union,  and  the  consent  oi  concord  of  the  vahotis 
notes  of  a  melodious  tunc,  should  appear  beautiful ;  becauM 
therein  is  some  image  of  the  consent  of  mind,  of  the  different 
I  members  of  a  society  or  system  of  intelligent  beings,  sweetly 
united  in  a  benevolent  agreement  of  heart. 

And  here  by  the  way  I  would  further  observe,  probably  it 
is  with  regard  to  this  image  or  resemblance  which  secondary 
beauty  has  of  true  spiritual  beauty,  that  God  has  so  constituted 
nature,  that  the  presenting  of  this  inferior  beauty,  cspeciKllj 
in  those  kinds  of  it  which  have  the  greatest  resemblance  of  the  | 
(primary  beauty,  as  the  harmony  of  sounds  and  the  beauties  of  ■ 
Inature,  have  a  tendency  lo  assist  those  whose  hearts  are  under 
the  influence  of  a  truly  virtuous  temper  to  dispose  them  to  ibe 
exercises  of  divine  love,  and  enhven  in  them  a  sense  of  spiritual 
beauty. 

Fr:im  what  has  been  said  we  may  see  that  there  are 
sorts  of  agreement  or  consent  of  one  thing  to  another.  (V 
There  is  9.  cordial  agreement;  that  consists  in  concord  UM 
tinioD  of  mind  and  heart:  which,  if  not  attended  (view  _ 
things  in  general)  with  more  discord  than  concord,  is  true  virtnei 
and  the  original  or  primury  bpanly,  which  is  the  only  true  morwi 
■  beauty.  (%)  There  is  a  nnfaru/ union  or  agreement;  whiefc) 
though  some  image  of  the  other,  is  entirely  a  distinct  thiqg; 
Trti  will,  d^pmitian,  or  afl'ection  of  the  heart  having  no  co" 
corn  iti~it,  but  consisting  only  in  uniformity  and  consent  of  n 
ture,  form,  quantity,  &c.  (as  before  describedO  wlierein  lies  i 
inferior  secondary  sort  of  beauty,  which  may  in  distinction  fn 
the  other,  be  called  natural  beauty.  'I'his  may  be  sufitcient  lo 
let  the  reader  know  how  I  shall  hereafter  use  the  phrase  n  "  ' 
Uid  natural  agreement:  and  moral,  spiritual,  divine,  aodji 
yy  original  beauty,  and  secondary  or  natural  beauty.     Concen' 

ingthis  latter,  the  inferior  kind  of  beauty,  the  following  ih" 

may  be  observed : 

1,  The  cauic  why  secondary  beauty  is  grateful  to  t 
is  only  a  laic  of  nature  which  Goil  has  fixed,  or  an  im» 
ho  has  given  to  mankind  ;  and  not  their  perception  of  the  s 
thing  which  Gotl  is  pleased  to  regard  as  Iho  ground  or  rule  hf 
which  hs  has  established  such  a  law  of  nature.     This  i 
in  two  tilings. 

(1.)  That  which  God  respects,  as  (tie  gromtd  of  this  1 
of  nature  whereby   things  having  n  secondary    beauty   mn  < 
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made  grateful  to  men,  is  their  mutual  agreement  and  propor- 
tion, in  measure,  form,  &c.  But  in  many  instances,  persons 
that  are  gratified  and  affected  with  this  beauty,  do  not  reflect 
on  that  particular  agreement  and  proportion  which,  according 
to  the  law  of  nature,  is  the  ground  and  rule  of  beauty  in  the 
case,  yea,  are  ignorant  of  it.  Thus  a  man  may  be  pleased 
with  the  harmony  of  the  notes  in  a  tuoe,  aod  yeL^naw  nothing 
of  that  proportion  or  adjustment  of  the  notes,  which  by  the 
law  of  nature  is  the  ground  of  the  melody.  He  knows  not, 
that  the  vibrations  in  one  note  regularly  coincide  with  the  vi- 
brations in  another ;  that  the  vibrations  of  a  note  coincide  in 
time  with  two  vibrations  of  its  octave ;  and  that  two  vibrations 
of  a  note  coincide  with  three  of  its  fifth,  &c. — Yea,  he  may  not 
know  that  there  are  vibrations  of  the  air  in  the  case,  or  any  cor- 
responding motions  in  the  organs  of  hearing,  in  the  auditoiy 
nerve,  or  animal  spirits. — So  a  man  may  be  affected  and  pleas- 
ed with  a  beautiful  proportion  of  the  features  in  a  face,  and 
yet  not  know  what  that  proportion  is,  or  in  what  measures, 
quantities,  and  distances  it  consists.  I"  this,  therefore,  a  sen- 
sation of  secondary  beauty  differs  from  a  sensation  of  primary 
and  spiritual  beauty,  consisting  in  a  spiritual  union  and  agree- 
ment What  makes  the  latter  grateful,  is  perceiving  the  union 
itself.  It  is  the  immediate  view  of  that  wherein  the  beauty 
funaamentally  lies,  that  is  pleasing  to  the  virtuous  mind. 

(2.)  God,  in  establishing  such  a  law — ^that  mutual  natural 
agreement  of  different  things,  in  form,  quantity,  &c.  should 
appear  beautiful  or  grateful  to  men — seems  to  have  had  re- 
gard to  the  resemblance  there  is  in  such  a  natural  agreement, 
to  that  spiritual,  cordial  agreement,  wherein  original  beauty 
consists.  But  it  is  not  any  reflection  upon,  or  perception  o£ 
such  a  resemblance,  that  is  the  reason  why  such  a  form  or 
state  of  objects  appear  beautiful  to  men :  but  their  sensation 
of  pleasure,  on  a  view  of  this  secondary  beauty,  is  immedi- 
ately owing  to  the  law  God  has  established,  or  the  instinct  he 
has  given. 

2.  Another  thing  observable  concerning  this  kind  of  beauty, 
is  that  it  affects  the  mind  more  (other  things  being  equal,) 
when  taken  notice  of  in  objects  which  are  of  considerable  m-  -- 
portance,  than  in  little  trivial  matters.  Thus  the  symmetry  of 
the  parts  of  a  human  body  or  countenance,  affects  the  mind 
more  than  the  beauty  of  a  flower.  So  the  beauty  of  the  solar 
system,  more  than  as  great  and  as  manifold  an  order  and  uni- 
formity in  a  tree.  And  the  proportions  of  the  parts  of  a  church, 
or  a  palace,  more  than  the  same  proportions  in  some  little  sUght 
compositions,  made  to  please  children. 

3.  Not  only  uniformity  and  proportion,  &c.  of  different 
things  is  requisite,  in  order  to  this  inferior  beauty ;  but  also 
Home  rdation  or  connection  of  the  things  thus  agreeing  one 
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with  aaother.  As  the  uniForniity  or  likeness  nf  a  number  of 
pillare  scattered  hither  and  thither,  does  not  constitute  beauty, 
or  at  least  by  no  means  in  an  equal  degree,  as  uniformity  in 
pillars  connected  in  llie  same  building,  in  parts  that  have  rela- 
tion one  to  another.  So  if  we  see  things  unlike  and  very  dis* 
proportioned,  in  distant  places,  which  have  no  relation  to  each 
other,  this  excites  no  such  idea  of  deformity,  as  disagTeemenl, 
inequality,  or  disproportion  in  things  related  and  connected; 
and  the  nearer  the  relation,  and  the  stricter  the  connection,  so 
much  the  greater  and  more  disgustful  is  the  deformity,  consist- 
ing  in  their  disagreement. 

4.  This  secondary  kind  of  beauty,  consisting  in  imifiw'- 
mity  and  proportion,  not  only  takes  place  in  material  and  ex- 
ternal things,  but  also  in  things  immaterial;  and  is,  io  vety 
many  things,  plain  and  sensible  iu  the  latter,  as  well  as  ihe 
former.  And  when  it  is  so,  there  is  no  reason  why  it  shouU 
not  be  grateful  to  them  that  behold  it,  in  these  as  well  as  the 
other,  by  virtue  of  the  same  sense,  or  the  same  determination 
of  mind,  to  be  gratified  with  uniformity  and  proportion.  If 
Uniformity  and  proportion  be  the  things  that  ailect  and  appear 
agreeable  to  this  sense  of  beauty,  then  why  should  not  unifor- 
mity and  proportion  atfecl  the  same  sense  in  immaterial  things 
as  well  as  material,  if  there  be  equal  capacity  of  discemtntf 
it  in  both  ?  and  indeed  more  in  spiritual  things  {cfPieriis  pan- 
bus)  as  these  are  more  important  than  things  merely  extei 
and  material  1 

This  is  not  only  reasonable  to  be  supposed,  but  is  cvtdo 
in  fact,  in  numberless  instances.  There  is  a  beaiitj  of  ord 
in  society,  besides  what  consists  in  benevolence,  or  can  I 
referred   to  it,  which  is  of  the  secojulary  kind.     As.  when  i 

^"^Bifecnt  members  of  society  have  all  their  Appointed  off 
place  and  station,  according  to  their  several  capacities  i__ 
talents,  and  every  one  keeps  his  place,  and  rontinues  in  lui 
proper  business.  In  this  there  is  a  beauty,  not  of  a  diflbreaC 
Rina  from  the  regularity  of  a  beautiful  building,  or  piecA  oC 
skilful  architecture,  where  the  strong  pillars  are  set  u  thei^ 
proper  place,  the  pilasters  in  a  place  lit  for  them,  the  sq  "  ^^ 
pieces  of  marble  in  the  pavement,  the  pannels,  partic 
and  cornices,  &c.  in  places  proper  for  them.  As  the  H^e» 
ment  uf  a  variety  of  things  in  one  common  design, — as  n  the 
parts  of  n  building,  or  complicated  m&chi  no, — is  one  instB&et 
of  that  regularity  which   belongs   to   the   secondary  kind   ol 

,-    beauty,  so  there  is  the  same  kind  of  beauty  in  what  is  called 
Hnadom,  consisting  in  the  united  tendency  of  thoughts,  M  ^^^ 
and  particular  volitions,  to  one  genera!  purpose :  which   _ 
distinct  thing  from  the  goodne»»  of  that  general  purpose,  I 
b«i|t£  useful  and  benevolent. 
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There  is  a  beauty  in  the  virtue  called  justke,  which  con- 
sists in  the  agreement  of  different  things,  that  have  relatiMi 
to  one  another,  in  nature,  manner,  and  meaaure ;  and  there- 
fore is  the  very  same  sort  of  beauty  with  that  uniformity  and 
proportion,  which  is  observable  in  tnose  external  and  material 
thingB  that  are  esteemed  beautiful.  There  is  a  natural  agree- 
ment aa,d  adaptedness  of. things  that  have  relation  one  to 
another,  and  an  harmonious  corresponding  of  one  thing  with 
1  another.  He  who  from  his  will  does  evil  to  others,  should 
receive  evil  from  the  will  of  him  or  them  whose  business  it  is  to 
take  care  of  the  injured,  and  to  act  in  their  behalf,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  evil  of  bis  doings.  Things  are  in  natural  regularity 
and  mutual  agreement,  in  a  literal  sense,  when  he  whose  heart 
opposes  the  general  system,  should  have  the  hearts  of  that 
system,  or  the  heart  oi  the  ruler  of  the  system,  against  him ; 
and,  in  consequence  should  receive  evil,  in  proportion  to  the 
evil  tendency  of  the  opposition  of  his  heart.  So  there  is  an 
agreement  iii  nature  and  measure,  when  he  that  loves  has  the 
proper  returns  of  love ;  when  he  that  from  his  heart  promotes  "^ 
the  good  of  another  has  his  good  promoted  by  the  other ;  for 
there  is  a  kind  of  justice  in  becoming  gratitude. 

Indeed  most  of  the  duties  incumbent  on  us,  if  well  con- 
sidered, will  be  found  to  partake  of  the  nature  ot  justice.— 
There  is  some  natural  agreement  of  one  thing  to  another ; 
some  adaptedness  of  the  agent  to  the  object ;  some  answer- 
ableness  of  the  act  to  the  occasion ;  some  equality  and  pro- 
portion in  things  of  a  similar  nature,  and  of  a  direct  relation 
one  to  another,  So  it  is  in  relative  duties ;  duties  of  children 
to  parents,  and  of  parents  to  children  ;  duties  of  husbands  and 
wives  ;  duties  of  rulers  and  subjects  ;  duties  of  friendship  and 
good  neighbourhood ;  and  all  duties  that  we  owe  to  God,  our 
Creator,  preserver,  and  benefactor ;  and  all  duties  whalaoever, 
considered  as  required  by  God,  and  as  what  are  to  be  perform- 
ed with  a  regard  to  Christ. 

It  is  this  secondary  kind  of  beauty  which  Mr.  Woli,&s- 
TOH  seems  to  have  had  in  his  eye  when  he  resolved  all  virtue 
into  an  agreement  of  inclinations,  volitions  and  actions  with 
truth.  He  evidently  has  respect  to  the  justice  there  is  in 
virtues  and  duties ;  which  consists  in  one  being  expressing 
Buch  afiections,  and  using  such  a  conduct  towards  another,  ws 
hath  a  natural  agreement  and  proportion  to  what  is  in  them, 
and  what  we  receive  from  them ;  which  is  as  m\icb  a  natural 
conformity  of  affection  and  action  with  its  ground,  object,  and 
occasion,  as  that  which  is  between  a  true  proposition  and  the 
thing  spoken  of  in  it 

But  there  is  another  and  higher  beauty  in  true  virtue,  and 
in  all  truly  viitnous  dispontions  and  ezercisea,  than  what  con- 
sisla  in  any  uaiformity  ot  similanty  of  Tvioits  ^OPgi ;  viz.  tjn  ~ 
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union  of  htart  to  being  in  general,  or  to  Goo,  tlie  l[>c;ing  of  lie- 
ings,  which  appears  in  those  virtuea ;  and  of  which  those  vir- 
tues, when  true,  are  the  various  expressions  or  effectB.  Ben^ 
volence  to  being  in  general,  or  to  being  simply  considered,  ia 
entirely  a  distinct  thing  from  uniformity  in  the  ntidttt  of  varietjrv 
and  is  a  superior  kind  of  beauty. 

It  is  true,  tliat  benevolence  to  being  in  genera!  will  natu* 
rally  incline  to  justice,  or  proportion  in  the  exercises  of  it. — 
He  that  loves  being,  simply  considered,  will  naturally,  nUier 
things  being  equal,  love  pftrticular  beings  in  a  propottiga 
compounded  of  the  degree  of  being,  and  the  degree  of  virtue, 
or  benevolence  to  being,  which  Ihey  have.  And  that  ia  to  love 
beings  in  proportion  to  their  dignity.  For  thedignity  of  any  be- 
ing consiiits  in  those  two  things.  Res[.ect  to  being,  in  this  pro- 
portion, is  the  hrst  and  most  general  kind  of  justice:  which 
,wili  produce  all  the  subordinate  kinds.  So  that,  atW  beitevo- 
I  lence  to  being  in  general  exists,  the  proportion  which  is  observ- 
ed in  objects  may  be  the  cause  of  the  proportion  of  bt-tmo- 
lence  to  those  objects  ;  but  nu  proportion  is  the  cause  or  gruuad 
of  the  existence  of  such  a  thing  as  benevolence  to  being.— 
The  tendency  of  objects  to  e.vcite  that  degree  of  benevolence 
which  is  proportionable  to  tlie  degree  of  being,  ic.  ia  tUe  coa- 
seguenceof  the  existence  of  benevolence,  and  not  the  gnntnd 
of  it.  Even  as  a  tendency  of  bodies,  one  to  another,  b^  mil' 
tual  attraction,  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  matter,  la  the 
consequence  of  the  being  of  such  a  thing  as  mutual  attrac- 
tion ;  and  not  attraction  the  etiect  of  proportion. 

By  this  it  appears,  that  just  affections  and  acts  have  ■ 
beauty  in  them,  distinct  from  and  superior  to  the  uniftirmi^ 
and  equality  there  is  in  them:  for  which  he  that  has  a  truly 
virtuous  temper,  relishes  and  delights  in  them.  And  thai  ia 
the  expression  and  manifestation  there  is  in  them  of  b«nev»' 
lence  to  being  in  general.  And  besides  this,  there  is  iba 
agreement  of  justice  to  the  will  and  command  of  God  ;  aai- 
also  something  in  the  tendency  and  conse()uences  of  Jiui 
agreeable  to  general  benevolence,  as  the  glory  of  God,  and 
general  good.  Which  tendency  also  makes  ii  beautiftil  lo  a< 
truly  virliioiis  mind.  80  that  the  tendency  of  general  bene*o- 
k-nce  to  produce  justice,  also  the  tendency  of  justice  to  produce 
ctfccts  agreeable  to  general  benevolence,  both  rentier  jastjo* 
pleaitiug  tn  a  vintious  mind.  And  it  is  on  these  accounts  cAiMly, 
that  justice  is  grateful  to  a  virtuous  taste,  or  a  truly  benevoleat 
heart.  But  tlioiigh  it  be  true,  that  the  uniformity  and  prc^MH* 
tion  there  is  in  justice  is  grateful  to  a  benevolent  heart,  aa  this 
uniformity  and  proportion  tends  to  the  general  good  ;  yet  thai 
ia  no  argument  that  there  is  no  other  beauty  in  it  but  its  agree- 
ing with  benevolence.  For  so  the  external  regularity  and  order 
'  llic  natural  world  gratifies  benevolence,  as  it  is  profilable, 
i  tends  to  the  general  good;  but  that  is  no  argumcnl  that 
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there  is  no  other  sort  of  beauty  in  external  uniformity  and  pro- 
portion, but  only  its  suiting  benevolence,  by  tending  to  the 
general  good. 

5.  From  all  that  has  beeo  observed  concerning  this  secon- 
dary kind  of  beauly  it  appears,  that  the  disposition  which 
consists  in  a  determination  of  mind  to  approve  and  be  pleased 
with  this  beauty,  considered  simply  and  by  itself,  has  nothing 
of  the  nature  of  true  virtue,  and  is  entirely  a  different  thing 
from  a  truly  virtuous  taste.  For  it  has  been  shewn,  that  this 
kind  of  beauty  is  entirely  diverse  from  the  beauty  of  true  vir- 
tue, whether  it  takes  place  in  material  or  immaterial  things ; 
and  therefore  it  will  follow,  that  a  taste  of  this  kind  of  beauty 
is  entirely  a  different  thing  from  a  taste  of  true  virtue.  Who 
will  affirm,  that  a  disposition  to  approve  of  the  harmony  of  . 
good  music,  or  the  beauty  of  a  square  or  equilateral  triangle, 
is  the  same  with  true  holiness,  or  a  truly  virtuous  disposition  of 
mind  ?  It  is  a  relish  of  uniformity  and  proportion  that  deter- 
mines the  mind  to  approve  these  things.  And  there  is  no  need 
of  any  thing  higher,  or  of  any  thing  in  any  respect  diverse,  to 
determine  the  mind  to  approve  and  be  pleased  with  equal  tmt- 
formky  and  proportion  among  spiritual  things  which  are  equally 
discerned.  It  is  virtuous  to  love  true  virtue,  as  that  denotes  an 
agreement  of  the  heart  with  virtue.  But  it  argues  no  virtue 
for  the  heart  to  be  pleased  with  that  which  is  entirely  distinct 
from  it. 

Though  it  be  true,  that  there  is  some  analogy  in  it  to  spi- 
ritual and  virtuous  beauty as  far  as  material  things  can 

have  analogy  to  things  spiritual,  of  which  they  can  have  no 
more  than  a  shadow — ^yet,  as  has  been  observed,  men  do  not 
approve  it  because  of  any  such  analogy  perceived.  And  not 
only  reason  but  experience  plainly  shews,  that  men's  approba- 
tion of  this  sort  of  beauty  does  not  spring  from  any  virtu- 
ous temper,  and  has  no  connection  with  virtue.  For  other- 
wise their  delight  in  the  beauty  of  squares,  and  cubes,  and 
regular  polygons,  in  the  regularity  of  buildings,  and  the  beau- 
tifiil  figures  in  a  piece  of  embroidery,  would  increase  in  pro- 
portion to  men^s  virtue ;  and  would  be  raised  to  a  great  height 
m  some  eminently  virtuous  or  holy  men  ;  but  would  be  almost 
wholly  lost  in  some  others  that  are  very  vicious  and  lewd.  It  is 
evident  in  fact,  that  a  reUsh  of  these  things  does  not  depend  on 
general  benevolence,  or  any  benevolence  at  cdl  Xo  any  being 
whatsoever,  any  more  than  a  man's  loving  the  taste  of  honey, 
or  his  being  pleased  with  the  smell  of  a  rose.  •  A  taste  of  this 
inferior  beauty  in  things  immaterial,  is  one  thinff  which  has  been 
taken  by  some  moralists,  for  a  true  virtuous  principle,  supposed 
to  be  implanted  naturally  in  the  hearts  of  all  mankind. 
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Of  Self-Love,  and  its  varimts  Influtnce,  to  cause  Love  to  dim 
or  the  Contrary. 

Many  assert  ihat  all  love  arises  from  self-love.  In  order 
to  detoriiitne  this  ptim,  it  should  be  clearly  determined  what 
is  meant  by  seif-love.  Self-love,  I  think,  is  generally  defiaed 
"  a  man^s  love  of  his  own  happiness ;"  which  is  short,  and  mw 
be  thouglit  very  plain :  but  in  reality  is  an  ambiguous  de^ 
nitioD,  as  the  ejipresaion  his  own,  is  equivocal,  and  liable  lo 
be  taken  in  two  very  ditferent  senses.  For  a  man's  oton 
happinesK  may  either  be  taken  universally,  for  all  the  happiness 
or  pleasure  of  which  Uie  mind  is  in  any  regard  the  subject,  at 
whatever  is  grateful  and  pleasing  to  men:  or  it  may  be  takeo 
for  the  pleasure  a  man  takes  in  his  own  proper,  privalu,  and 
separate  good.     And  so  self-love  may  be  taken  two  ways : 

1.  It  may  be  taken  for  the  same  as  his  loving  whatsoever 
ia  pleaenig  to  him.  Which  comes  only  to  this,  that  self-love 
is  a  man's  liking,  and  being  suited  and  pleased  in  that  which 
he  iikes,  and  which  pleases  him ;  or,  that  it  is  a  man's  loving 
what  he  loves.  For  whatever  a  man  loves,  that  thing  is  grate- 
fiil  and  pleasing  to  him,  whether  that  be  his  own  peculiar  ha|H 
piness,  or  the  happiness  of  others.  And  if  this  be  all  t"  " 
they  mean  by  self-love,  no  wonder  they  suppose  that  all  |i 
may  be  resolved  into  self-love.  For  it  is  undoubtedly  true, 
whatever  u  man  loves,  his  love  may  be  resolved  into  his  loois^ 
what  kt  loves. — If  by  self-love  is  meant  nothing  else  but  a 
man's  loving  what  is  grateful  or  pleasing  to  him,  and  i>euig 
averse  to  what  is  disagreeable,  this  is  calling  that  soif-love. 
which  is  only  a  general  capacity  of  loving  or  hating ;  or  a  cc- 
pacily  of  being  either  pleased  or  displeased  ;  which  is  the  aame 
thing  as  a  man's  having  u  faculty  of  will.  For  if  nothing  could 
bi'  either  pleasing  or  displeusing,  agreeable  or  disagrceBbla 
to  a  man,  then  he  could  incline  to  nothing,  and  will  nothing. 
Jf  But  if  he  is  capidtle  of  having  inclination,  will  and  choice, 
then  what  he  inclines  to  and  chooses,  ts  grateliil  to  htu, 
whatever  that  be ;  whether  it  be  his  own  private  good,  the 
good  of  his  neigtd)ours,  or  the  glory  of  God.  And  so  far  ub  it 
is  grnlcful  or  pteaiting  to  him,  so  far  it  is  a  part  of  his  pl< 
good,  or  happnieMd. 

[lut  if  this  bo  what  is  meant  by  self-love,  there  is  an  tnw 
propriety  and  absurdity  even  in  the  putting  of  the  queslii 
Whellk-r  all  our  lovu,  or  our  love  to  each  particular  object 
our  love,  does  not  arise  from  self-love  '.     For  that  would  bo  the 
e  as  to  enquire.  Whether  the  reason  why  our  love  ia  flxed 
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on  such  and  such  particular  objects,  is  not,  that  we  have  a  ca- 
pacity of  loving  some  things  ?  This  may  be  a  general  reason 
why  men  love  or  hate  any  thing  at  all ;  and  therein  differ  from 
st6nes  and  trees,  which  love  nothing  and  hate  nothing.  But  it 
can  never  be  a  reason  why  men^s  love  is  placed  on  such  and  such 
objects.  That  a  man  in  general  loves  and  is  pleased  with  hap« 
piuess,  or  has  a  capacity  of  enjoying  happiness,  cannot  be  the 
reason  why  such  and  such  things  become  his  happiness :  as  for 
instance,  why  the  good  of  his  neighbour,  or  the  happiness  and 
glory  of  God,  is  grateful  and  pleasing  to  him,  and  so  becomes  a 
part  of  his  happiness. 

Or  if  what  they  mean  who  say  that  all  love  comes  from 
self-love,  be  not  that  our  loving  such  and  such  particular  per- 
sons and  things  arises  from  our  love  to  happiness  in  general, 
but  from  a  love  to  our  own  happiness^  which  consists  m  these 
objects;  so,  the  reason  why  we  love  benevolence  to  our 
friends  or  neighbours  is  because  we  love  our  happiness, 
consisting  in  their  happiness,  which  we  take  pleasure  in: — 
still  the  notion  is  absurd.  For  here  th,e  effect  is  mac^e  the 
cause  of  thnt  of  whkh  it  is  thr  rffrrt  *  nnr  hnjipinrm,  ron 
fibtmg  in  the  happiness  of  the  person  beloved,  is  made  the 
caus^  of  our  love  to  that  person.  Whereas  the  truth  plainly 
is,  that  our  love  to  the  person  is  the  cause  of  our  delighting, 
or  bein^  happy  in  his  happiness.  How  comes  our  happiness 
to  consist  in  the  happiness  of  such  as  we  love,  but  by  our  hearts 
being  first  united  to  them  in  affection,  so  that  we  as  it  were  look 
on  them  as  ourselves,  and  so  on  their  happiness  as  our  own  ? 
Men  who  have  benevolence  to  others  have  pleasure  when  they 
see  others^  happiness,  because  seeing  their  happiness  gratifies 
some  incUnation  that  was  in  tfieir  hearts  before.  They  before 
inclined  to  their  happiness  ;  which  was  by  benevolence  or  good- 
will ;  and  therefore,  when  they  see  their  ha{}piness,  their  incli- 
nation is  suited,  and  they  are  pleased.  But  the  being  of  incli- 
inations  and  appetites  is  prior  to  any  pleasure  in  gratifying  these 
jappetites. 

2.  Self-love,  as  the  phrase  is  used  in  common   speech, 
most  commonly  signifies  a  man^s  regard  to  his  confined  pri-, 
rate  self,  or  love  to  himself  with  respect  to   his  private  ui' 
teresL         „_ -^, 

By(^private  inter^  I  mean  that  which  most  immediately 
consists  in  those  pleasures,  or  pains,  that  are  personal.  For 
there  is  a  comfort,  and  a  grief,  that  some  have  in  others^  plea- 
sures or  pains  ;  which  are  in  others  originally,  but  are  derived 
to  them,  or  in  some  measure  become  theirs,  by  virtue  of  a 
benevolent  union  of  heart  with  others.  And  there  are  other 
pleasures  and  pains  that  are  originally  our  otim,  and  not  what 
we  have  bjr  such  a  participation  with  others.  Which  consist 
HI  perceptions  agreeable  or  contrary  to  certain  personal  ig- 
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clinations  implnnted  in  our  nature;  such  as  the  settBifi^^E 
pelilne  and  aver^ionii.  Such  also  is  the  disposition  or  the  de- 
termination of  the  mind  to  he  pleased  with  external  beaulf , 
and  H'ilh  all  inferior,  secondary  beauty,  consisting  in  tmifwaiH 
ty,  proportion,  tfcc.  whether  in  things  external  or  internal,  and 
to  dislike  Ihe  contrary  deformity.  Such  also  is  the  natural 
disposition  in  men  to  be  pleased  in  a  perception  of  their  be* 
ing  tJie  objects  of  the  honour  and  love  of  others,  and  displeased 
with  others"  haired  and  contempt.  For  pleasures  and  uneairi' 
nesa  of  this  kind  are  doubtless  as  much  owing  to  an  immediate 
determination  of  the  mind  by  a  fixed  law  of  our  nature,  as  a 
of  the  pleasures  or  pains  of  external  sense.  And  these  plea- 
sures Rrc  properly  of  the  private  and  personal  kind ;  b^ng 
not  by  any  participation  of  the  happiness  or  sorrow  of  otben, 
through  boncvoltince.  It  is  evidently  mere  self-love  that  ap- 
pear* m  Ihi*  dispositton.  It  is  easy  lo  see  that  a  man's  lofO 
to  himself  will  laakv  hire  love  love  to  himself,  and  hate  hatrtd 
lo  hinisTvlf.  And  as  (^kxl  has  constituted  our  nature,  self-Ion 
if  cxcTcntod  in  no  ono  disp«isition  more  than  in  tl ' 
pmbably  arv  capable  of  much  more  pleasure  and  pain  throngh 
thin  dolerminAtion  ol"  ihc  mind,  than  by  any  other  perBooal  m^ 
oUnaltiHi  Of  nwfsKin  n^hat^-K^vvr,  Though  perhaps  wg  do  t 
»  vwy  nAvn  m^e  iuntuncr-s  nl  uxlrrme  suiffering  by  this  meai 
A*  by  «rtim'  ol)t<>r»,  Tvt  wx>  oft«n  sec  evidences  of  men's  c 
i*V  iW  cwivnipi  of  itttKTs  more  ihan  death :  and  by  ( 
ilMtaiW^  nMT  viwrm»«  soniediiDg  what  men  would  g 
kl'  MlH««WiM!h  halml  and  despised  ;  and  may  reasonably  i 
tMHlHhing  id"  the  greatness  of  the  misery  that  would  ^ 
umW  a  sOTisc  of  universal  abhorrence,  in  a  great  vigy  j 
intalli^iil   being  in  general,  or  in  a  clear  view  of  the  f'^ 

w  incomprehensibly  and   immensely  great,  so   ihat  all   i 

U'ings  are  as  nothing  and  vanity — together  with  a  sense  of  li 
immediate  continual  presence,  and  an  infinite  concern  with  U 
and  dependence  upon  him — and  hving  constantly  in  tho 
midst  of  most  clear  and  strong  evidences  and  nianiiestalioM 
of  his  hatred  and  contempt.  These  things  may  be  anfficivnl 
lo  explain  what  I  mean  by  private  interest;  in  r^ard  lo 
which  self-love,  most  properly  so  called,  is  immediately  ex. 
ercised. 

And  here   I  would  observe,  that  if  we  take  self-loTe  in 
this  sense,  so  love  to  some  nthcrx   may  truly  be  the  « 
self-love;   i.  c.  according  to  the  common   method  am 

which  is  maintained  in  the  laws  of  nature.     For  no 

thing  has  power  to  produce  an  ctfcct  any  olherwise  tban  t 
virtue  of  the  laws  of  nature.     Thus  that  a   man  should  low 
lhn»e  who  are  of  his  pari^,  and  who  are  warmly  engaged  i 
''ii  nde,  and  promote  his  interest,  la  tho  natural  conseqaeai 
f  n  private  self-love.     Indeed  there  is  no  melaphyxicnt  neef 
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sity  in  the  nature  of  things,  that  because  a  man  loves  iiimself 
and  regards  his  own  interest,  he  therefore  should  love  those 
that  love  him  and  promote  his  interest,  i.  e.  to  suppose  it  to 
be  otherwise  implies  no  contradiction.  It  will  not  follow  from 
any  absolute  metaphysical  necessity,  that  because  bodies  have 
solidity,  cohesion,  and  gravitation  towards  the  centre  of  the 
earth,  therefore  a  weight  suspended  on  the  beam  of  a  balance 
should  have  greater  power  to  counterbalance  a  weight  on  the 
other  side,  when  at  a  distance  from  the  fulcrum,  than  when 
it  is  near.  It  implies  no  contradiction  that  it  should  be  other- 
wise ;  but  only  as  it  contradicts  that  beautiful  proportion  and 
harmony,  which  the  Author  of  Nature  observes  in  the  laws  of 
nature  he  has  established.  Neither  is  there  any  absolute  ne- 
cessity, that  because  there  is  an  internal  mutual  attraction  of 
the  parts  of  the  earth,  or  any  other  sphere,  whereby  the  whole 
becomes  one  solid  coherent  body,  tliercforo  other  bodies  that 
are  around  it  should  also  be  attracted  by  it,  and  those  that 
are  nearest  be  attracted  most.  But  according  to  the  order 
and  proportion  generally  observed  in  the  laws  of  nature,  one 
of  these  effects  is  connected  with  the  other,  so  that  it  is  justly 
looked  upon  as  the  same  power  of  attraction  in  tlie  globe  of 
the  earth,  which  draws  bodies  about  the  earth  towards  its  cen- 
tre, with  that  which  attracts  the  parts  of  the  earth  themselves 
one  to  another ;  only  exerted  under  different  circumstances. — 
By  a  like  order  of  nature,  a  man^s  love  to  those  that  love  hjgx, 
is  no  more  than  a  certain'^^ypr^gsinn  nr  pfTprt  nf  apif.lnvn 

No  other  principle  is  needful  in  order  to  the  effect,  if  nothing 
intervenes  to  countervail  the  natural  tendency  of  self-love. — ^ 
Therefore  there  is  no  more  true  virtue  in  a  man  thus  loving 
his  friends  merely  from  self-love,  than  there  is  in  self-love  itself, 
the  principle  from  whence  it  proceeds.  So  a  man  being  dis- 
posed to  hate  those  that  hate  him,  or  to  resent  injuries  done 
him,  arises  from  self-love,  in  like  manner  as  loving  those  that 
love  us,  and  being  thankful  for  kindness  shewn  us. 

But  it  is  said  by  some,  that  it  is  apparent  there  is  some 
other  principle  concerned  in  exciting  the  passions  of  gratitude 
and  anger  besides  self-love,  viz.  a  jnoral  sense^  or  sense  of  moral 
beauty  and  deformity,  determining  the  minds  of  all  mankind 
to  approve  of,  and  be  pleased  with  virtue,  and  to  disapprove  of 
vice,  and  behold  it  with  dispUcencc  ;  and  that  their  seeing  or 
supposing  this  moral  beauty  or  deformity  in  the  kindness  of 
a  bene&ctor,  or  opposition  of  an  adversary,  is  the  occasion  of 
these  afiections  of  gratitude  or  anger.    OUicrwise,  why  are 
not  these  afiections  excited  in  us  towards  inanimate  things  that  - 
do  us  good  or  hurt  ?    Why  do  not  we  experience  gratitude  to 
a  garden,  or  fruitful  field  ?    And  why  are  wc  not  angry  with 
a  tempest,  or  blasting  mildew,  or  an  overflowing  stream  ?    We 
nre  very  diflferently  afTcctcfl  towanls  thorn  that  do  us  good 
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from  the  virtue  of  generosity,  oi  hurt  us  from  the  vice  of  emy 
and  malice,  than  towards  things  that  hurt  or  help  us,  which  ore 
destitute  of  reason  and  will.  Concerning  this  I  would  make 
several  remarks. 

1.  Those  who  thus  argue,  that  gratitude  and  anger 
cannot  proceed  from  self-love,  might  argue  in  the  same  way. 
and  with  equal  reason,  that  neither  can  these  aifections  arise 
from  love  to  others  :  which  is  contrary  to  their  own  scheme. 
They  say  that  the  reason  why  we  are  affected  with  gratitude 
and  anger  towards  men,  rather  than  things  without  life,  is  mota) 
'sense  :  which  they  say  is  the  effect  of  that  principle  of  benevo- 
lence or  love  to  others,  or  love  to  the  public,  which  is  natural- 
ly in  the  hearts  of  all  mankind.  But  now,  I  might  say,  accord- 
ing; to  their  own  way  of  arguing,  gratitude  and  anger  cannot 
arise  from  love  to  others,  oi  love  to  the  public,  or  any  sense  of 
mind  that  is  the  fruit  of  public  affection.  For  liow  dilf^^nlly 
are  we  aiTected  towards  those  thiit  do  good  or  hurt  lo  the  pub> 
tic  from  understanding  and  will,  and  public  motive,  from  what 
we  are  towards  sucli  inanimate  things  as  the  sun  and  the 
clouds,  that  do  good  to  the  public  by  enlightening  and  enliven- 
ing beams  and  refreshing  showers ;  or  mildew,  and  an  over6ow- 
ing  stream,  that  does  hurt  to  the  public  by  destroying  the  Gnoto 
of  the  earth?  Vca,  if  such  a  kind  of  argument  be  good,  it  wQI 
prove  that  gratitude  and  anger  cannot  arise  from  the  united 
influence  of  self-love  and  public  love,  or  moral  sense  arisbic 

)ublic  affection.  For  if  so,  why  are  we  not  affeolcn 
.  „  A'ilHuiimate  things  that  are  beneficial  or  injurious  berth 
to  US  and  the  public,  in  the  same  manner  as  to  them  that  an 
profitable  or  hurtful  to  both  on  choice  and  design,  and  fern 
benevolence  or  malice  ? 

2.  On  the  supposition,  that  men  love  those  who  lote 
them,  and  are  angry  with  those  that  hate  them,  from  the  nato- 
ral  influence  of  self-love;  it  is  not  at  all  strange  that  theAuUiot 
of  Nature,  who  observes  order,  uniformity,  and  harmony  in 
establishing  its  laws,  should  so  order,  that  it  should  be  naiunl 
for  self-love  to  cause  the  mind  to  be  affected  ditfervnily  lowsfds 
exceedingly  ditlercnt  objects ;  and  that  it  should  cau«o  c 
heart  to  extend  itself  in  one  manner  towards  inanimate  lliinga, 
which  gratify  sclMovc  without  sense  or  will,  and  in  another 
manner  towards  beings  which  we  look  upon  as  having  under- 
standing and  will,  like  om^clves,  and  exerting  these  faculties  ia 
our  favour,  and  promoting  our  interest  from  love  lo  ua.  ^i 
wonder,  seeing  wo  love  ourselves,  that  il  should  be  natural  f 
us  to  extend  something  of  that  same  kind  of  love  which  i» 
have  for  ourselves,  to  them  who  are  iho  same  kind  of  boio^  u 
ourselves,  and  comply  wilti  the  inclinations  of  our  sclf-lovOf  br^^ 
enpressiug  the  same  sort  of  love  towards  us. 

3.  If  we  should  allow  that  to  be  universal,  thai  in  gl 
and  anger  there  in  the  exercise  of  some  kind  or  mi 
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sense — as  it  is  granted  there  is  something  that  may  be  so 
called — all  the  moral  sense  that  is  essential  to  those  affections, 
is  a  sense  of  Desert  ;  which  is  to  be  referred  to  that  sense  of 
justice  before  spoken  of,  consisting  in  an  apprehension  of  that 
secondary  kind  of  beauty  that  lies  in  uniformity  and  propor« 
tion ;  which  solves  all  the  difficulty  in  tFic  objection.  Others' 
love  and  kindness  to  us,  or  their  ill-will  and  injuriousness, 
appear  to  us  to  deserve  our  love  or  our  resentment.  Or  in 
other  words,  it  seems  to  us  no  other  than  just^  that  as  they  \ 
love  us  and  do  us  good,  we  also  should  love  them  and  do  them  \ 
good.  And  so  it  seems  just^  that  when  others'  hearts  oppose 
us,  and  they  from  their  hearts  do  us  hurt,  our  hearts  should 
oppose  them,  and  that  we  should  desire  themselves  may  suffer 
in  like  manner  as  we  have  suffered,  t.  e.  there  appears  to  us 
to  be  a  natural  agreement,  proportion,  and  adjustment  be- 
tween these  things  ;  which  is  mdeed  a  kind  of  moral  sense^  or 
sense  of  beauty  in  moral  things.  But,  as  was  before  shewn, 
it  is  a  moral  sense  of  a  secondary  kind,  and  is  entirely  different 
from  a  sense  or  relish  of  the  onginal  essential  beauty  of  true 
virtue  ;  and  may  be  without  any  principle  of  true  virtue  in  the 
heart  Therefore,  doubtless,  it  is  a  great  mistake  in  any  to 
suppose,  thaLXtie  moral  sense  which  appears  and  is  exercised  in 
a  sense  ^fSeg^,  is  the  same  thing  as  a  love  of  virtue,  or  a  dis-  ' 
position  and  determination  of  mind  to  be  pleased  with  true 
virtuous  beauty,  consisting  in  public  benevolence.  Which  may 
be  further  confirmed  if  it  be  considered,  that  even  with  respect 
to  a  sense  of  justice  or  desert^  consisting  in  uniformity,  and 
agreement  between  others'  actions  towards  us  and  our  actions 
towards  them,  in  a  way  of  well-doing  or  of  ill-doing,  it  is  not 
absolutely  necessary  to  the  being  of  these  passions  of  gratitude 
and  anger,  that  there  should  be  any  notion  of  justice  in  them, 
in  any  public  or  general  view  of  things  :  as  will  appear  by  what 
shall  be  next  observed. 

4.  Those  authors  who  hold  that  the  moral  sense  which  is 
natural  to  all  mankind,  consists  in  a  natural  relish  of  the  beauty 
of  virtue,  and  so  arises  from  a  principle  of  true  virtue  implanted 
by  nature  in  the  hearts  of  all,  hold  that  true  virtue  consists  in^ 
-public  benevolence.  Therefore,  if  the  affections  of  gratitude  and 
anger  necessarily  imply  such  a  moral  sense  as  tney  suppose, 
then  these  affections  imply  some  delight  in  the  public  good, 
and  an  aversion  of  the  mind  to  public  evil.  And  if  so,  then 
every  time  a  man  feels  anger  for  opposition,  or  gratitude  for 
any  favour,  there  must  be  at  least  a  supposition  of  a  tendency 
to  public  injury  in  that  opposition,  and  a  tendency  to  public 
benefit  in  the  favour  that  excites  his  gratitude.  But  how  far  is  ,^ 
this  from  being  true?  For  instance;  a  ship's  crew  enter  into 
a  conspiracy  against  the  master,  to  murder  him,  and  riin  away 
with  the  ship,  and  turn  pirates:  but  before  they  bring  their  mat- 
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lers  to  ripeness  for  execution,  one  of  them  repents,  imil  opCHu 
the  whole  design ;  whereupon  the  rest  are  apprehended  and 
brought  to  justice.  Tlic  crew  are  enraged  with  him  that  hae 
betrayed  them,  and  earnestly  seek  opportunity  to  revenge  theni' 
selves  upon  him.  And  for  an  instance  of  gratitude ;  a  gang  of 
robbers  that  have  long  infested  the  neighbouring  country,  have 
a  parlicutar  house  whither  they  resort,  and  where  they  meet 
from  time  to  time  to  divide  their  booty,  and  hold  their  conitui* 
tations  for  currying  on  their  pernicious  desij^ns.  The  magi^ 
irates  and  ollicers  of  the  country,  afler  many  fruitless  endea- 
vours to  discover  their  secret  place  of  resort,  at  length  ore  well- 
informed  where  it  is,  and  are  prepared  with  sufTicicnt  force  to 
surprise  ihein,  and  seize  them  all  at  the  place  of  rendezvous,  U 
an  hour  appointed  when  they  understand  Ihcy  will  alt  bo  there. 
A  little  before  the  arrival  of  the  appointed  hour,  while  the  offi> 
cers  with  their  bands  are  approaching,  sonic  person  is  so  kind 
to  these  robbers,  as  to  ^ive  them  notice  of  their  danger,  so  as 
just  to  give  them  opportunity  to  escape.  They  are  thaakftd  to 
turn,  and  give  him  a  handful  of  money  for  his  kindness.  Now 
in  such  instances  I  think  it  is  plain,  that  there  is  no  Buppositton 
of  a  public  injurti  in  that  which  is  the  occasion  of  their  angtr ; 
yea,  they  know  tlie  contrary.  Nor  is  there  any  supposilion  of 
public  good  in  that  which  excites  ihcir  gratitude ;  neither  bas 
public  benevolence,  or  moral  sense,  consisting  in  a  deteriDiiM> 
tion  to  approve  of  what  is  for  the  public  good,  any  influencost 
all  in  the  atTnir.  And  though  there  be  some  afiection,  hnnidw 
a  sense  of  uniformity  and  proportion,  that  has  influence  in  MH^ 
anger  and  gratitude,  it  is  not  public  affection  or  benevoleoM^ 
but  privaii-  utfeclion ;  yea,  that  aflecton  which  ia  to  1km 
/agftest  degree  private,  consisting  in  a  man's  love  of  bis  owa 
person. 

The  passiun  ofanger,  in  particular,  Eccms  In  have  boea 

_... IfTniwelt  asn  medium  to  prove  a  sense  and  determine* 

lion  to  delight  in  virtue,  consisting  in  benevolence  natural  lo  aU 
mankind.  For  if  that  moral  sense  which  is  exercised  in  ao^ter, 
were  that  which  arose  from  a  benevolent  temper  of  hcarl,  bmsm 
no  other  Ihnn  a  sense  or  relish  of  the  beauty  of  benevulenoa, 
one  would  think  a  disposition  to  anger  should  increase  oi  ]*»M' 
in  itomc  propuition,  as  a  man  had  more  of  a  sweet,  ImnigS, 
and  l»«iievolont  temper :  which  seems  contrary  lo  experieoee, 
which  shcwN  that  the  less  men  have  of  benevolence,  bihI  the 
more  Ihcy  have  of  n  contrary  temper,  the  more  are  they  dtt- 
posed  to  anger  and  deep  resentment  of  iniuries. 

And  though  grtuiuule  he  that  which  many  gpcuk  of  as  a 
certain  noble  principle  of  virtue,  which  God  has  implanted  in. 
the  beans  of  all  mankind;  and  though  it  be  true  there  i«  a 
gratitude  that  is  trulii  virtuous:  and  the  want  of  gratitude,  or 
ungrateful  temper,  in  trultf  utriou^.  and  argues  an  abotnina- 
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ble  depravity  of  heart ;  yet  I  think,  what  has  been  observed 
may  serve  to  convince  such  as  impartially  consider  it,  not  only 
that  not  all  anger,  or  hating  those  which  hate  us,  but  also  that  * 
not  all  gratitude,  or  loving  those  which  love  us,  arises  from  a 
truly  virtuous  benevolence  of  heart. 

Another  sort  of  affections  which  may  be  properly  referred 
to  self-love  as  its  source,  and  which  might  be  expected  to  be 
the  fruit  of  it,  according  to  the  general  analogy  of  nature^s 
laws,  is  that  of  affections  to  such  as  are  near  to  us  by  the  ties 
of  nature.  Such  arc  those  of  whose  beings  we  have  been 
the  occasion,  in  which  wo  have  a  very  peculiar  propriety,  and 
whose  circumstances,  even  from  the  beginning  of  their  ex- 
istence, many  ways  lead  them  to  a  high  esteem  of  us,  and  to 
treat  us  with  great  dependence,  submission  and  compliance. 
These  the  constitution  of  the  world  makes  to  be  united  in 
interest,  and  accordingly  to  act  as  one,  in  innumerable  affairs, 
with  a  communion  in  each  othcr^s  affections,  desires,  cares, 
friendships,  enmities,  and  pursuits.  As  to  the  opinion  of  those 
who  ascribe  the  natural  affection  there  is  between  parents  and 
children  to  a  particular  instinct  of  nature,  I  shall  take  notice  of 
it  afterwards. 

And  as  men  may  love  persons  and  thin^  from  self-love, 
so  may  their  love  to  qualities  and  characters  arise  from  the  same 
source.  Some  represent  this,  as  though  there  were  need  of  a 
great  degree  of  metaphysical  refining  to  make  it  out,  that 
men  approve  of  others  from  self-love,  whom  they  hear  of  at 
a  distance,  or  read  of  in  history,  or  see  represented  on  the 
stage,  from  whom  they  expect  no  profit  or  advantage.  But 
perhaps  it  is  not  considered,  that  what  we  approve  of  in 
the  first  place  is  the  character;  and  from  the  character 
we  approve  the  person.  And  is  it  a  strange  thing,  that  men 
should  from  self-love  like  a  temper  or  character,  which  in  its 
nature  and  tendency  falls  in  with  the  nature  and  tendency 
of  self-love;  and  which  we  know  by  experience  and  self- 
evidence,  without  metaphysical  refining,  in  the  general  tends 
to  men's  pleasure  and  benefit?  And  on  the  contrary,  it  is 
strange  that  any  should  dislike  what  they  see  tends  to  men's 
pain  and  misery  ?  Is  there  need  of  a  great  degree  of  subtilty 
and  abstraction  to  make  it  out,  that  a  child,  who  has  heard  and 
seen  much  of  what  is  calculated  strongly  to  fix  an  idea  of  the 
pernicious,  deadly  nature  of  the  rattlesnake,  should  have  an 
aversion  to  that  species  firom  self-love  ;  so  as  to  have  a  degree 
of  this  aversion  and  disgust  excited  by  seeing  even  the  picture 
of  that  animal  ?  And  that  from  the  same  self-love  it  should  be 
pleased  with  a  lively  representation  of  some  pleasant  fruit  of 
which  it  has  often  tasted  the  sweetness  7  Or  with  the  image 
of  some  bird,  which  it  has  always  t>een  told  is  innocent,  and 
with  whose  pleasent  singing  it  has  often  been  entertained  ? 
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Yet  ihe  child  neitlic r  fears  being  bitten  by  the  picture  of  the 
snake,  nor  expects  to  eat  of  the  painted  fruit,  or  to  hear  llie 
figure  of  the  bird  sing.  I  BUppose  none  will  think  it  difficult 
to  allow,  that  sucli  an  approbation  or  disgust  of  a  child  may 
be  accounted  for  from  its  natural  delight  in  the  pleasure,  of  tOMte 
and  hearing,  and  its  aversion  lopain  and  t/ca(/(,  through  se7/'-ioe#, 
together  with  Ihe  habitual  connection  of  these  agreeable  or 
terrible  ideas  with  the  form  and  quahties  of  these  objecle,  tlw 
ideas  of  which  are  impressed  on  the  mind  of  the  child  by  th^ 
images. 

And  where  is  the  difficulty  of  allowing,  that  a  person 
may  hate  the  general  character  of  a  spheful  and  malicious 
man,  for  the  like  reason  as  he  hales  the  general  nature  of  a 
serpent;  knowing  from  reason,  instruction  and  experience, 
that  malice  in  men  is  pernicious  to  mankind,  as  well  as  epitc 
or  poison  in  a  serpent  ?  And  if  a  man  may  from  self-lone  dis- 
approve the  viccd  of  malice,  envy,  and  others  of  that  sort, 
which  naturally  tend  to  the  hurl  of  mankind,  why  may  he  not 
from  the  same  principle  approve  the  contrary  virtues  of  meelc- 
neos,  peaceableness,  benevolence,  charity,  generosity,  justice, 
and  liie  social  virtues  in  general ;  which  he  as  easily  and  clear- 
'Hinows,  naturally  tend  to  the  good  of  mankind  1 — It  is  uadoabt 
idly  "tme,  that  some  have  a  love  to  these  virtues  from  a  higher 
principle.  But  yet  1  think  it  as  certainly  true,  that  there  is  een* 
crally  in  mankind  a  sort  of  approbation  of  them,  nhicli  onsas 
from  self-lovF. 

Besides  what  has  been  already  said,  the  same  thing  far- 
ther appears  from  this ;  that  men  commonly  are  rno>;t  alm^ed 
towards,  and  most  highly  approve,  rhose  virtues  which  agree 
with  their  interest  most,  according  to  their  various  condilioiu 
in  life.  We  see  that  persons  of  low  condition  are  especially 
enamoured  with  a  condescending,  accessible,  arable  temper  in 
the  ereat ;  not  only  in  those  whose  condescension  has  been  exer- 
cised towards  themselves ;  hut  they  will  be  peculiarly  taken 
witli  such  a  character  when  they  have  accounts  of  it  from  others, 
or  when  they  meet  with  it  in  history,  or  even  in  romance.  The 
poor  will  most  highly  approve  and  commend  liberality.  Tbo 
weakersex,  who  especially  need  assistance  and  protection,  will  J 
peculiarly  esteem  and  applaud  fortitude  and  generosity  in  these 
of  the  other  sex,  of  whom  they  read  or  hear,  or  which  llicy  have  J 
represented  to  them  on  u  stage. 

1  think  it  plain  from  what  has  l>een  observed,  that  its 
vMiy  approve  and  bo  disposed  to  commend  a  benevolent  * 
temper  from  xelf-hve ;  bo  the  higher  the  degree  of  benevo-  ' 
lencc  is,  the  more  may  they  approve  of  it  This  will  account  l 
for  some  kind  of  approbation,  from  this  principle,  even  of  I 
(ovc  to  enemies,  viz.  as  a  man  loving  his  enemies  ti  an  evidence  J 
of  n  hijrh  deerco  of  benevolence  of  temper ;   the  du^JToo   of  I 
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it  appeariug  from  the  obstacles  it  overcomes.  And  it  may  be 
here  observed,  that  the  consideration  of  the  tendency  and  in- 
fluence of  self-love  may  shew,  how  men  in  general  may  ap- 
prove o{  justice  from  another  ^ound,  besides  that  approbation 
of  the  secondary  beauty  there  is  in  uniformity  and  proportion ^ 
which  is  natural  to  all.  Men,  from  their  infancy,  see  the 
necessity  of  it,  not  only  that  it  is  necessary  for  others  or  for 
human  society  ;  but  they  find  the  necessity  of  it  for  themselves, 
in  instances  that  continually  occur ;  which  tends  to  prejudice 
them  in  its  favour,  and  to  fix  an  habitual  approbation  of  it  from 
self-love. 

Again,  that  forementioned  approbation  of  justice  and 
desert,  arising  from  a  sense  of  the  beauty  of  natural  agreement 
and  proportion,  will  have  a  kind  of  reflex,  and  indirect  in- 
fluence to  cause  men  to  approve  benevolence,  and  disap- 
prove malice;  as  men  see  that  he  who  hates  and  injures 
others  deserves  to  be  hated  and  punished,  and  that  he  who  is 
benevolent,  and  loves  others  and  does  them  good,  deserves 
himself  also  to  be  loved  and  rewarded  by  others,  as  they  see 
the  natural  congruity  or  agreement,  and  mutual  adaptness 
of  these  things.  And  having  always  seen  this,  malevolence 
becomes  habitually  connected  in  tne  mind  with  the  idea  of 
being  hated  and  punished,  which  is  disagreeable  to  self-love ; 
and  the  idea  of  benevolence  is  habitually  connected  and  as- 
sociated with  the  idea  of  being  loved  and  rewarded  by  others, 
which  is  grateful  to  self-love.  ,  And  by  virtue  of  this  associa- 
tion of  ideas,  benevolence  itself  becomes  grateful,  and  the 
contrary  displeasing. 

Some  vices  may  become  in  a  degree  odious  by  the  influ- 
ence of  self-love,  through  an  habitual  connection  of  ideas  of 
contempt  with  it ;  contempt  being  what  self-love  abhors.  So 
it  may  often  be  with  drunkenness,  gluttony,  sottishness,  cow- 
ardice, sloth,  niggardliness.  The  idea  of  contempt  becomes 
associated  with  the  idea  of  such  vices,  both  because  we  are 
used  to  observe  that  these  things  are  commonly  objects  of 
contempt,  and  also  find  that  they  excite  contempt  in  ourselves. 
Some  of  them  appear  marks  of  littleness,  t.  e.  of  small  abili- 
ties, and  weakness  of  mind,  and  insufiiciency  for  any  consider- 
able eflects  among  mankind.  By  others,  men^s  influence  is 
contracted  into  a  narrow  sphere,  and  by  such  means  persons 
become  of  less  importance,  and  more  insignificant.  And  things 
of  little  importance  are  naturallv  little  accounted  of.  And 
some  of  these  ill  qualities  are  such  as  mankind  find  it  their  in- 
terest to  treat  with  contempt,  as  they  are  very  hurtful  to  hu- 
man society. — ^There  are  no  particular  moral  virtues  whatsoev- 
er, but  what  in  some  or  other  of  these  ways,  and  most  of  them 
in  several,  come  to  have  some  kind  of  approbation  from  self 
hve^  without  the  influence  of  a  truly  virtuous  principle ;  nor 
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any  particular  vices,  but  what,  by  the  same  uieansi  □ 
sQinc  disapprobation. 

Thi>jKiiid  of  approbation  and  diiiiike,  through  the  j 
influence  of  self-love  and  association  of  ideas,  is  in  many  rasllyfl 
heightened  by  education.  This  is  the  means  of  a  strong,  cloaeT,! 
and  almost  irrefragable  association,  in  innumerable  inatancT" 
of  ideas,  which  have  no  connection  any  other  way  than  by  e 
ucation  ;  and  is  the  means  of  greatly  strengthening  that  aw 
elation  or  connection  which  persons  are  led  into  by  otherl 
means ;  as  any  one  would  be  convmced,  perhaps  more  effecJ 
tually  than  in  most  other  ways,  if  they  had  opportunity  of  any] 
considerable  acquaintance  with  American  savages  and  f' — 
children. 


CHAP.   V. 

0/  natural  CJonsdetice,  and  the  morai  Seiisei 

TiusBti  is  yet  another  disposition  or  principle,  of  great 
importance,  natural  to  mankind ;  which,  if  we  consider  tba 
consistence  and  harmony  of  nature's  laws,  may  also  be  looked 
-  upon  as  in  some  sort  arising  from  self-love,  or  self-union  t  and 
that  is,  a  disposition  in  man  to  be  uneasy  in  a  consciousnen  of 
being  inconsistent  with  himself,  and  as  it  were  against  hicnself. 
in  his  own  actions.  This  appears  particularly  in  the  inclina- 
tion of  the  mind  to  ho  uneasy  in  the  consciousness  of  doing 
that  to  others,  which  he  should  be  angry  with  them  for  doing 
to  him,  if  Ihey  wore  in  his  case,  and  he  in  theirs ;  or  of  llus 
bearing  to  do  that  to  them,  which  he  would  be  displeased  with 
ihcm  for  neglecting  to  do  to  him. 

I  have  observed  from  lime  to  time,  that  in  purr  lore  to  otA- 
I  era,  i.  e.  love  not  arising  from  self-love,  there  is  an  union  of 
the  heart  with  oUiers;  a  kind  of  enlargement  of  iho  miadi 
whereby  it  su  extends  itself  us  to  take  others  into  a  man's  9tACi 
and  tlicrefore  tt  implies  a  disposition  (o  feel,  to  desire,  and  to 
act  as  Ihoijgh  others  were  one  with  ourselves.  Sit,  nelf-taet> 
implies  un  inclination  to  feel  and  act  a.i  one  with  oureelvoa  ; 
which  niiturally  renders  a  sensibh-  inconsistence  with  uureelvos, 
and  self-opposition  in  what  wo  ourselves  choose  and  do,  to  tw 
unoasy  to  liie  mind :  which  will  cause  uneasiness  of  mind  to  Im 
the  consequence  of  a  malevolent  and  unjust  behaviour  lo- 
wards  others,  and  a  kind  of  disapprobation  of  acts  of  this 
nnlure,  and  on  approbation  of  the  contrary.  To  do  thai  lo  an- 
other, which  wu  should  be  angry  with  him  for  dnms  lo  us. 
md  to  halo  a  person  for  doing  that  to  us,  whiih  »vr  xbonlif 
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incline  to  and  insist  on  doing  to  him,  if  we  were  exactly  in 
the  same  case,  is  to  disagree  with  ourselves,  and  contradict 
ourselves.  It  would  be  for  ourselves  both  to  choose  and  ad- 
here to,  and  yet  to  refuse  and  utterly  reject  the  very  same 
thing.  No  wonder  this  is  contrary  to  nature.  No  wonder  / 
that  such  a  self-opposition,  and  inward  war  with  a  man's  sel^ 
naturally  begets  unquietness,  and  raises  disturbance  in  his 
mind. 

Thus  approving  of  actions,  because  we  therein  act  as  in 
agreement  with  ourselves  ;  and  thus  disapproving,  and  being 
uneasy  in  the  consciousness  of  disagreeing  with  ourselves  in 
what  we  do,  is  quite  a  different  thing  from  approving  or  dis- 
approving  actions  because  in  them  we  kre  united  with  being 
{  in  general :  which  is  loving  or  hating  actions  from  a  sense  of 
i  the  primary  beauty  of  true  virtue,  and  of  the  odiousness  of  sin* 
The  former  of  these  principles  is  private  ;  the  latter  is  public, 
and  truly  benevolent  in  the  highest  sense.  The  former — an 
inclination  to  agree  with  ourselves — is  a  naturd  principle  :  but 
the  latter — an  agreement  or  union  of  heart  to^thejgreat  system^ 
and  to  God  the  Eead  Of  it.  Who  bl  &II  aSamin  it— Is  a  divine 
principle. 

In  that  uneasiness  now  mentioned,  consists  very  moch  of 
that  inward  trouble  men  have  from  reflections  of  conscience  : 
and  when  they  are  free  from  this  uneasiness,  and  are  conscious 
lo  themselves,  that  in  what  they  have  acted  towards  others, 
they  have  done  the  same  which  they  should  have  expected  fitMs 
them  in  the  same  case,  then  they  have  what  is  called  peace 
of  conscience,  with  respect  to  these  actions.  And  there  is  also 
an  approbation  of  conscience,  respecting  the  conduct  of  others 
towards  ourselves.  As  when  we  are  blamed,  condemncMl,  or 
punished  by  them,  and  are  conscious  to  ourselves  that  if  we 
were  in  their  case  and  they  in  ours,  we  should  in  like  manner, 
blame,  condemn,  and  punish  them.  And  thus  men's  con* 
sciences  may  justify  God's  anger  and  condemnation.  When 
they  have  the  ideas  of  God*8  greatness,  their  relation  to  him, 
the  benefits  they  have  receivea  frbm  him,  the  manifestations 
he  has  made  ot  his  will  to  them.  Sic.  stronffly  impressed  on 
their  minds,  a  consciousness  is  excited  within  them  of  those  re- 
sentments, which  would  be  occasioned  in  themselves  by  an  in- 
jurious treatment  in  any  wise  parallel 

There  certainly  is  such  a  consciousness  as  this  oftentimes 
within  men,  implied  in  the  thoughts  and  views  of  the  mind,  of 
which  perhaps  on  reflection,  they  could  hardly  give  an  ao 
count.  Unless  men's  consciences  are  greatly  stupified,  it  is 
naturally  and  necessarily  suggested;  and  habitually,  sponta- 
neously, instantaneously,  and  as  it  were  insensibly  arises  in 
the  mind.  And  the  more  so  for  this  reason,  that  we  have  no 
other  way  to  conceive  of  «ny  lUng  which  other  person?  get 
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or  suffer,  but  by  recalling  and  exciliiig  ihe  ideua  of  whal  we 
ourselves  are  conscious  we  have  found  in  our  own  minds } 
and  by  putting  the  ideas  which  we  obtain  by  tliis  means  in 
the  place  of  another ;  or  as  it  were,  substituting  ourselves  in 
their  place.  Thus  we  have  no  conception,  whal  understand- 
ing, perception,  love,  pleasure,  pain,  or  desire  are  in  others  { 
but  by  putting  ourselves  as  jt  were  in  their  stead,  or  transfer- 
ring ine  ideas  we  obtain  of  such  things  in  our  own  iniods  by 
contdousneas  into  their  place ;  making  such  an  alteraiirtn,  u  to 
degree  and  circumstances,  as  what  we  observe  of  them  re- 
quires. It  it  thus  in  all  moral  things  that  we  conceive  of  in 
others;  and  indeed  in  every  thing  we  conceive  of  belonging  to 
others,  more  than  shape,  siie,  complexion,  situation,  and  mo- 
tion of  their  bodicg.  And  this  is  the  only  way  that  we  come 
to  be  capnhh  of  having  ideas  of  any  perception  or  act  even 
of  the  Godhead-  We  never  could  have  any  notion  what  IID- 
derstandin^  or  vohtion,  love  or  hatred  are,  either  in  created 
spihta  or  in  God,  if  we  had  never  experienced  whal  under* 
standing  and  volition,  love  and  hatred  are  in  our  own  minds. 
Knowing  what  they  are  by  consaousness,  we  can  deny  limits, 
and  remove  changcableness  and  other  imperfections,  and  a» 
cribe  them  to  God. 

But  though  men  in  thinking  of  others  do  as  it  wer«  put 
ihemselveH  in  their  place,  they  do  it  so  habitually,  instantane- 
ously, and  without  set  purpose,  that  they  can  scarce  give  any 
account  of  it,  and  many  would  think  it  strange  if  they  wero 
told  of  it.  In  all  a  man's  thoughts  of  another  person,  in  what- 
ever he  apprehends  of  his  moral  conduct  to  others  or  to  Itim* 
self,  if  it  be  in  loving  or  hating  him,  approving  or  coudemniog 
him,  rewarding  or  punishing  him,  he  necessarily  as  it  wcrvi 
puts  himself  in  his  stead ;  and  therefore  the  more  naturally. 
easily,  and  quietly  sees  whether  he,  being  in  his  place,  ' 
a]>prove  or  condemn,  be  angry  or  pleased  as  he  is. 


Natural  conscience  consists  in  lhf«e  two  things. 

I.  In  that  disposition  to  approve  or  disapprove  ibe  ntonl 
treatment  which  passes  between  us  and  others,  from  a  detar' 
mination  of  the  mind  to  be  easy  or  uneasy,  in  a  consciouimMr 
of  our  being  consistent  or  inconsistent  with  ourselves.  Hero* 
by  we  have  a  disposition  to  approve  our  own  treatment  of 
another,  when  we  are  conscious  to  ourselves  that  we  treat  htm 
in>  OS  we  should  expect  to  be  treated  by  him,  were  he  in  one 
case  and  wo  in  his ;  and  to  ditapprove  of  our  own  treatntaat 
of  another,  when  we  arc  conscious  that  we  should  be  displttaaed 
with  the  like  treatment  from  him,  if  we  were  in  Ins  caso.  So 
we  in  our  consciences  approve  of  another's  treatment  of  og, 
if  we  are  conscious  to  uursclves,  that  if  we  were  in  his  caae, 
iiud  ho  in  ours,  we  nhould  think  it  just  to  treat  turn  as  he  troal* 
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us ;  and  disapprove  bis  treatment  of  us,  when  we  are  conscious 
that  we  should  think  it  unjust,  if  we  were  in  his  case.  Thus 
men^s  consciences  approve  or  disapprove  the  sentence  of  their 
judge,  by  which  they  are  acquitted  or  condemned.  But  thi« 
is  not  all  that  is  in  natural  conscience.  Besides  this  approving 
or  disapproving  from  uneasiness  as  being  inconsistent  with  our- 
selves, there  is  another  thing  that  must  precede  it,  and  be  the 
foundation  of  it.  As  for  instance,  when  my  conscience  disap- 
proves my  own  treatment  of  another,  being  conscious  to  my- 
self, that  were  I  in  his  case,  I  should  be  displeased  and  angry 
with  him  for  so  treating  me ;  the  question  might  be  asked, 
What  would  be  the  ground  of  that  supposed  disapprobation, 
displeasure,  and  anger,  which  I  am  conscious  would  be  in  me 
in  that  case  ?     Therefore, 

2.  The  other  thing  which  belongs  to  the  approbation  or 
disapprobation  of  natural  conscience,  is  the  sense  of  desert  > 
which  was  spoken  of  before  ;  consisting  as  was  observed,  in  a 
natural  agreement,  proportion  and  harmony,  between  male- 
volence or  injury,  and  resentment  and  punishment;  or  be- 
tween loving  and  being  loved,  between  shewing  kindness  and 
being  rewarded,  &c.  Both  these  kinds  of  approving  or  disap- 
proving concur  in  the  approbation  or  disapprobation  of  con- 
science :  the  one  founded  on  the  other.  Thus  when  a  man^s 
conscience  disapproves  of  his  treatment  of  his  neighbour,  in 
the  first  place  he  is  conscious,  that  if  he  were  in  his  neigh- 
bour's stead,  he  should  resent  such  treatment  from  a  sense  of 
justice,  or  from  a  sense  of  uniformity  and  equality  between 
such  treatment,  and  resentment,  and  punishment;  as  before 
explained.  And  then  in  the  next  place,  he  perceives  that  there- 
fore he  is  not  consistent  with  himself,  in  doing  what  he  himself 
should  resent  in  that  case ;  and  hence  disapproves  it,  as  bein|^ 
naturally  averse  to  opposition  to  himselC 

Approbation  and   disapprobation  of  conscience,  in  the 
«ense  now  explained,  will  extend  to  all  virtue  and  vice ;  to  eveiy 
thing  whatsoever  that  is  morally  good  or  evil,  in  a  mind  which 
does  not  confine  its  view  to  a  private  sphere,  but  will  take  things . 
in  general  into  its  consideration,  and  is  free  from  speculative 
error.      For  as  all  virtue  or  moral  good  may  be  resolved  into  ... 
love  to  others,  cither  God  or  creatures  ^  so  men  easily  see  the  ^ 
uniformity   and  natural    agreement  there   is  between   loving 
others,  and  being  accepted  and  favoured  by  others.     And  afi 
vice,  sin,  or  moral  evil  summarily  consisting  in  the  want  of  this 
love  to  others,  or  in  malevolence ;  so  men  easily  see  the  natural  -. 
agreement  there  is  between  hating  and  doing  ill  to  others,  and 
being  hated  by  them,  and  suffering  ill  from  them,  or  from  him 
that  acts  for  all,  and  has  the  care  of  the  whole  system.     And 
as  this  sense  of  equality  and  natural  agreement  extends  to  all 
moral  good  and  evil ;  so  this  lays  a  foundation  of  aoi  equal  ex« 
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tent  with  the  otiter  kind  of  approbation  and  disapprobation, 
which  is  grounded  upon  it,  arisiog  from  an  aversion  to  seUHiK 
conBisIence  and  opposition.  For  in  all  cases  of  benevolence  or 
the  contrary  towards  others,  we  are  capable  of  putting  onr* 
selves  in  the  place  of  others,  and  are  naturally  led  to  do  it  ;  aad 
so  of  being  conacious  to  ourselves,  how  we  should  like  or  dis- 
like Bucb  treatment  from  others.  Thus  natural  conscience,  if 
Uie  understanding  be  properly  en  iglitencd,  and  siupifyin^  pre- 
judices are  removed,  concurs  with  the  law  of  God,  is  of  eqml 
extent  with  it,  and  joins  its  voice  with  it  in  ever>-  article. 

And  thus,  in  particular,  we  may  see  in  what  re^ct  Ihii 
natural  conscience  extends  to  trtie  virtue,  consisting  in  unim 
of  heart  to  being  in  general,  and  mipreme  love  lo  Goii.  For 
althougli  it  sees  not,  or  rather  does  not  taste  its  primary  and 
essential  beauty,  t.  e.  it  tastes  no  sweetness  in  benevolence  to 
being  in  general,  simply  considered,  for  nothing  but  general 
benevolence  itself  can  do  that,  yet  this  natural  conscience. 
common  to  mankind,  may  approve  of  it  from  that  unifortnily, 
equality  and  jvstice.  which  there  is  in  it;  and  tlie  demerit 
which  is  seen  in  the  contrary,  consisting  in  the  natural  agree- 
ment between  the  contrary,  and  being  buted  of  being  in  geoe- 
raJ.  Men,  by  natural  conscience,  may  see  the  jostico  or 
natural  agreement,  there  is  in  yielding  all  to  Uod,  aa  we 
receive  all  from  him ;  and  the  justice  there  is  in  being  bin  thai 
macTe  OR,  and  »-ilhngly  so,  which  is  the  same  as  being  depend- 
ent on  his  will,  and  conformed  lo  it  in  the  manner  of  uur 
being;  as  we  are  lor  our  being  itself,  and  in  the  conlbrmity 
of  our  will  to  his,  on  whose  will  we  are  universally  and  mtMt 
perfectly  deiiendent.  There  is  also  justice  in  our  xiiprf^me  Ivrt 
to  God;  a  natural  agreement  in  our  having  a  eupnnic  rcsppct 
to  him  who  exercises  inltiiile  goodness  to  us,  and  boot  whora 
we  receive  all  well-being.  Besides  disagrecmeni  and  diaccinl 
sppears  worse  to  natural  sense  in  tilings  nearly  related,  and  trf" 
great  iinporlanrc :  and  therefore  it  muMt  appear  vcr)'  ill,  siit 
reitpects  the  inAnito  Uoing,  and  in  (hat  intiniiely  great  rdatifla< 
which  there  le  between  the  Creator  and  his  cTeittitrcs.  And  Jb 
is  easy  to  conceive  how  natural  conscience  should  see  the 
desert  of  punishment,  in  the  contrary  of  true  virlm;,  va. 
opposili'tn  and  enmily  to  being  in  general.  For  this  is  only  to 
see  tlie  natural  agrtimrnl  there  is  l>etween  opposing  bciiig  m 
general,  and  being  opposed  by  being  in  geourul ;  with  a  con- 
Kiousncsa  how,  if  we  were  infinitely  great,  we  shotilu  expect 
to  be  regarded  according  lo  our  greatness,  and  should  propar- 
lionably  resent  contempt.  This  natural  conscience,  if  weA- 
informed,  will  «/>//roiT  of  true  virtue,  and  will  disapprove  and 
condemn  ihe  want  of  it,  and  opposition  to  it ;  and  yet  withoM 
^  seeing  the  true  beauty  of  it.  Yea,  if  men's  coiisciences  wer» 
■  fi»lly  cnha;hlened.  if  they  were  delivered  from  being  confined  lo* 
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a  private  sphere,  and  brought  to  view  and  consider  things  in 
general,  and  delivered  from  being  stupified  by  sensual  objects 
and  appetites,  as  they  will  be  at  the  day  ot  judgment,  they 
veould  approve  nothing  but  true  virtue,  nothing  but  general  be- 
nevolence and  those  affections  and  actions  thdt  are  consistent 
with  it,  and  subordinate  to  it.  For  they  must  see  that  consent 
to  being  in  general,  and  supreme  respect  to  the  Being  of  beings, 
is  most  just ;  and  that  every  thing  which  is  mconsistent  with  it, 
and  interferes  with  it,  or  flows  from  the  want  of  it,  is  unjust  and 
deserves  the  opposition  of  universal  existence. 

Thus  has  God  established  and  ordered  that  this  principle  of 
natural  conscience^  which,  though  it  implies  no  such  thing  as  ac- 
tual benevolence  to  being  in  general,  nor  any  delight  in  such  a 
principle,  simply  considered,  and  so  implies  no  truly  spiritual  sense 
or  virtuous  taste,  yet  should  approve  and  condemn  the  same 
things  that  are  approved  and  condemned  by  a  spiritual  sense 
or  virtuous  taste.  And  ihat^mocaLsense  which  is  natural  to 
mankind,  so  far  as  it  is  disinterested,  and  not  founded  in  asso- 
ciation of  ideas,  is  the  same  withAhis  natural  conscience. 

The  sense  of  moral  good  and  evil,  and  that  disposition  to  ap- 
prove virtue  and  disapprove  vice,  which  men  have  by  natural 
conscience,  is  that  moral  sense  so  much  insisted  on  in  the  wri- 
tings of  many  of  late.     A  misunderstanding  of  this  seems  to 
have  misled  those  moralists,  who  have  insisted  on  a  disinterest' 
ed  moral  sense,  universal  in  the  world  of  mankind,  as  an  evi- 
dence of  a  disposition  to  true  virtue,  consisting  in  a  benevolent 
temper,  naturally  implanted  in  the  minds  of  all  men.     Some  of 
the  arguments  used  by  these  writers,  indeed  prove  that  there  is 
a  moral  sense  or  taste,  universal  among  men,  distinct  from  what 
arises  from  self-love.     Though  I  humbly  conceive  there  is  some 
confusion  in  their  discourses  on  the  subject,  and  not  a  proper 
distinction  observed  in  the  instances  of  men^s  approbation  of 
virtue  which  they  produce.     Some  of  which  are  not  to  their 
purpose,  being  instances  of  that  approbation  of  virtue  which 
arises  from  self-love.     But  other  instances  prove,  that  there  is  a 
moral  taste,  or  sense  of  moral  good  and  evil,  natural  to  all, 
ivhich  do  not  properly  arise  from  self-love.     Yet  I  conceive 
there  are  no  instances  of  this  kind  which  may  not  be  referred 
to  natural  conscience^  and  particularly  to  that  which  I  have  ob- 
served to  be  primaty  in  the  approbation  of  natural  conscience, 
viz.  a  sense  of  desert^  and  approbation  of  that  natural  agreement 
there  is,  in  manner  and  measure  in  justice.     But  I  think  it  is 
plain  from  what  has  been  said,  that  neither  this,  nor  any  thing 
else  wherein  consists  the  sense  of  moral  good  and  evil  which 
there  is  in  natural  conscience,  is  of  the  nature  of  a  truly  virtu- 
ous taste,  or  determination  of  mind  to  relish  and  delight  in  the 
essential  beauty  of  true  virtue,  arising  from  a  virtuous  benevo- 
lence of  heart. 

But  it  further  appears  from  this ;  if  the  approbation  of  con* 
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science  were  the  same  wilh  the  approbation  of  the  inclination 
ofthfheurt,  or  the  natural  disposition  and  determination  of  the 
mind  to  love  and  be  pleased  with  virtue,  tticn  approbation  mad 
condcmnaliun  of  conflcience  would  always  be  in  jtroporlion  to 
the  virtuous  temper  of  the  mind ;  or  rather,  the  degree  would 
be  juBt  the  same.  In  that  prriion  who  had  a  high  degree  of  a. 
virtuous  temper,  therefore,  the  lestimonj  of  conscience  in  fa- 
vour i.f  virtue  would  be  equally  full :  But  he  who  hud  but  titUe, 
would  have  as  little  a  'legree  of  the  iesliinoi]y  of  conscience  Sot 
virtue,  and  against  «ice.  But  I  think  the  case  is  evidentljr 
otherwise.  Some  men,  through  tlie  strength  of  vice  in  their 
hearts,  wdl  go  on  in  sin  Bgninnl  clearer  light  and  stronger  con- 
victions of  conscience  than  others.  If  conscience,  approting 
duty  and  disapproving'  sin,  were  the  same  thing  as  the  exercise 
of  a  virtuous  principle  of  the  heart,  in  loving  duty  and  hating 
sin,  then  remorse  of  conscience  will  be  the  same  thing  as  re* 
peiUance ;  and  just  in  the  same  degree  as  the  sinner  feels  r«- 
morse  of  conscience  for  sin,  in  the  same  degree  is  tlie  heart 
turned  from  the  love  of  sin  to  the/talred  of  it,  inasmuch  oa  tiief 
are  the  very  siune  thing. 

Christians  havi;  the  greatest  reason  to  believe,  from  tlie  scrip- 
tures, that  in  the  future  day  of  the  revelation  of  the  righteooi 
judgment  of  God,  when  sinners  shall  be  called  to  answer  bcfon 
their  judge,  and  all  their  wickedness,  in  all  its  aggravatiaiu, 
brought  forth  and  clearly  manifested  in  the  perfect  light  of  that 
day;  aud  God  will  reprove  them,  and  set  tlicir  sin^  in  order  b^ 
fore  them,  their  consciences  will  be  greatly  awakened  and  con- 
viuced,  their  mouths  will  be  stopped,  all  stupidity  of  conscteacQ 
wd)  be  at  an  end,  and  conscience  will  have  its  full  exercise ;  un4 
therefore  their  consciences  will  approve  the  dreadful  sentence  of 
the  judge  against  them  ;  and  seeing  that  they  have  deserved  w 
great  a  punishment,  will  join  with  the  judge  in  condemning  them. 
And  this  according  to  the  notion  I  am  opposing,  would  be  the 
same  thing  as  their  being  brought  to  t  he  fullest  repeiii'iuce  ;  their 
hearts  being  perfectly  changed  In  htite  sin  and  lov<Hiotineu ; 
and  virtue  or  holiness  of  heart  in  them  will  be  brought  to  the 
most  full  and  perfect  cxerciw  ■.  But  how  much  otherwise  have 
suppose  it  wiii  llicn  be  ?  Then  the  sin  and  wick- 
r  their  heart  will  come  to  Us  highest  dominion  nnd 

■ompktcst  exercise;  they  shall  be  wholly  leli  of  (iod,  and 
given  up  to  their  wickedness,  even  as  the  devils  are!  Wbea 
God  has  done  waiting  en  sinners,  and  his  Spirit  done  striving 
with  them,  he  will  not  restrain  their  wickedness,  as  he  docs 
But  sin  shall  then  rage  in  their  hearts,  rs  u  tire  nn  loo- 
r  restTiined  or  kept  under.     It  is  proper  for  a  judire  whco 

^condemns  a  criminal,  to  endeavour  so  lo  set  his  guilt  bcfon 

1  as  lo  convince  his  conscience  of  the  justice  of  the  Mttf 

This  the  Almighty  will  do  effeciuaily.  and  do  lo  per> 
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fection,  so  as  most  thoroughly  to  awaken  and  convince  the  con- 
science. But  if  natural  conscience  and  the  disposition  of  the 
heart  to  be  pleased  with  virtue,  were  the  same^  then  at  the  same 
time  that  the  conscience  was  brought  to  its  perfect  exercise,  the 
heart  would  be  made  perfectly  holy ;  or  would  have  the  exer- 
cise of  true  virtue  and  holiness  in  perfect  benevolence  of  tem- 
per. But  instead  of  this,  their  wickedness  will  then  be  brought 
to  perfection,  and  wicked  men  will  become  very  devils,  and  ac- 
cordingly will  be  sent  away  as  cursed  into  everlasting  fire  pre- 
pared for  the  devil  and  his  angels. 

But  supposing  natural  conscience  to  be  what  has  been  de- 
scribed, all  tnese  difficulties  and  absurdities  are  wholly  avoid- 
ed. Sinners  when  they  see  the  greatness  of  the  being  in  con-  I 
tempt  of  whom  they  have  lived  with  rebellion  and  opposition  ' 
and  have  clearly  set  before  them  their  obligations  to  him  as 
their  Creator,  preserver,  benefactor,  &c.  together  with  the  de- 
gree in  which  they  have  acted  as  enemies  to  him,  may  have  a 
clear  sense  of  the  desert  of  their  sin,  consisting  in  the  natural 
agreement  there  is  between  such  contempt  and  opposition  of 
such  a  being,  and  his  despising  and  opposing  them ;  between 
their  being  and  acting  as  so  great  enemies  to  such  a  God,  and 
their  suffering  the  dreadful  consequences  of  his  being  and  act- 
ing as  tneir  great  enemy ;  and  their  being  conscious  within 
themselves  of  the  degree  of  anger,  which  would  naturally  arise 
in  their  own  hearts  in  such  a  case,  if  they  were  in  the  place  and 
state  of  their  judge.  In  order  to  these  things,  there  is  no  need 
of  a  virtuous  benevolent  temper,  relishing  and  delighting  in  be- 
nevolence, and  loathing  the  contrary.  The  conscience  may 
see  the  natural  agreement  between  opposing  and  being  oppos- 
ed, between  hating  and  being  hated,  without  cAhorring  male- 
volence from  a  benevolent  temper  of  mind,  or  without  loving 
God  from  a  view  of  the  beauty  of  his  holiness.  These  things 
have  no  necessary  dependence  one  on  the  other. 


CHAP.  VI. 

Of  particular  instincts  of  Nature^  which  in  some  respects  re* 

semble  virtue. 

There  are  various  dispositions  and  incITnations  natural 
to  men,  which  depend  on  particular  laws  of  native,  determin- 
ing their  minds  to  certain  affections  and  actions  towards  par- 
ticular objects ;  which  law?  seem  to  be  established  chiefly  for 
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the  preservation  of  mankind,  and  their  comfortably  subsisting 
in  the  H'urld.     These  dispositions  may  be  called  institicta. 

Some  of  these  instincts  respect  only  ourselves  peniMialljr 
such  arc  many  of  our  natural  appetites  aad  averBioDs,     Sotni 
of  iheui  are  more  social,  and  extend   to  others :  such  are  tb 
mutual  incliuatioiis  between  the  sexes,  itc— Some  of  IheM 
diepoeitions   are   more  external  and  sensitive:  such  are  tboae 
that  relate  to  meat  and  drink,  and  the  more  sensitive  incluU' 
tions  of  the  sexes  towards  each  other.     Others  are  more  inter- 
nal  and  mental :  consisting  in  affections  which  mankind  nat- 
urally exercise  towards  some  c^  their  fellow -creatures,  and  ii 
some  cases  towards  men  in  general.     Some  of  these  may  b 
called  kind  affections ;  as  having  something  in  them  of  benevo* 
lence,  or  a  resemblance  of  it :  and  others  are  of  an  angry  ep< 
pcarance ;  such  as  the  passion  of  jealousy  between  tlie  sexca, 
especially  in  the  male  towards  the  female. 

it  18  only  the  former  of  these  two  last  mentioned  aorta  that 
it  is  to  my  purpose  to  consider  in  this  place,  rti.  those  naiai«l 
instincts  which  have  the  appearance  of  benevolence  and  so  in 
some  respects  resemble  virtue.  These  t  shall  therefore  consi<l> 
cr ;  and  shall  endeavour  to  shew,  that  none  of  them  can  be  of 
the  nature  of  true  virtue. 

That  kind  atl'ection  which  is  exercised  one  towards  ano* 
ther  in   natural   relation,  particularly  the  love  of  parents 
their  children,  called  natural  affection,  is  by  many  rt;lvrred  (0 
instinct.     I  have  already  considered  this  sort  of  love  as  au  affeC' 
tlon  that  arises  from  self-love :  and  in  that  view,  have  riiewa 
it  cannot  be  of  the  nature  of  true  virtue.     Bui  if  any   ll 
that  natural  affection  is  more  properly  to  be  referred  to  a  par- 
ticular instinct  of  nature  than  to  self-love,  as  its  cauae,  I  snail 
not  think  it  a  point  worthy  of  any  controversy  or  tlispule. 
my  opinion  both  are  true  ;  viz.  that  natural  affection  is  owini 
to  natural  instinct,  and  also  that  it  arises  from  self-love,     li 
may  be  said  to  arise  irom  instinct,  as  it  depends  on  a  law 
nature.      But  yet  it  may  be   truly  reckoned  as  an  aflectli 
arising  from  ecHf-love ;  because,  though  it  arises  from  a  taw 
nature,  yet  that  is  such  a  law  as  according  to  the  order  w 
harmony  every  where  observed  among  the   laws  of  neturr. 
connected  with,  and  follows  from  self  love;  as  was  shewn  t 
fore.     However,  it  is  not  necessary  to  my  present  piirpoee 
in«st  on  this.     For  if  natural  atleclion  to  a  man's  children 
near  relaiionn,  is  an  uffeclion   arising  from  a  particular 
pendent  insniict  of  nature — which  the  Creator  in  hi» 
has  implanleil  in  nn'ii  for  the  preservation  and  wcU-beii^ 
the    world  of  mankind :  vet   it  cannot   be  of  ihe    iiaUirw 
true  virtue.     Fur  it  has  b«>en   observed,  and  I  humbly 
ccive,  proved  before.  (Chap.  I(J)^1h(lt  if  any  bein;E[  or 
hnvQ  by  natural  igatinct,  or  any  other  oieans'i  «  del 
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of  mind  to  benevolence,  extending  only  to  lome  particular 
persons  or  private  system,  however  large  that  system  may 
be— or  however  great  a  number  of  individuals  it  may  con- 
tain, so  long  as  it  contains  but  an  infinitely  small  part  of  uni- 
versal existence,  and  so  bears  no  proportion  to  this  great  and* 
universal  system — such  limited  private  benevolence,  not  art* 
sing-  from,  nut  being  subordinate  to  bdnevolence  to  being  in 
general,  cannot  have  tlie  nature  of  true  virtue.  However,  it 
may  not  be  amiss  briefly  to  observe  no»v,  that  it  is  evident  to  a 
demonstration  those  aficctions  connot  be  of  the  nature  of  true 
virtue,  from  these  two  things. 

F^rst^  That  they  do  not  arise  from  a  principle  of  virtue.  A  j     ? 
principle  of  virtue,  1  think,  is  owned  by  the  most  considerable  /  ^. 
of  late  writers  on  morality  to  be  general  benevolence  or  public  I 
aflection :  and  I  think  it  has  been  proved  to  be  union  of  heart  to  y 
being  simply  considered ;  which  implies  a  disposition  to  bene* 
volence  to  being  in  general.     Now  by  the  supposition,  the  af- 
fections we  are  speaking  of  do  not  arise  from  this  principle ;  and 
that,  whether  we  suppose  they  arise  from  self-love,  or  from  par- 
ticular instinct :  because  either  of  those  sources  is  diverse  irom 
a  principle  of  general  benevolence.   And, 

Secondly^  These  private  affections,  if  they  do  not  arise     > 
from  general  benevolence,  and  they  are  not  connected  with  it 
in  their  first  existence,  have  no  tendency  to  produce  it.     This 
appears  from  what  has  been  observed :  for  being  not  dependent 
on  it,  their  detached  and  unsubordinate  operation  rather  im- 
plies opposition  to  being  in  general,  than  general  benevolence ; 
as  every  one  sees  and  owns  with  respect  to  self-love.  And  there 
arc  the  very  same  reasons  why  any  other  private  affection,  con- 
fined to  limits  infinitely  short  of  universal  existence,  should 
have  that  influence,  as  well  as  love  that  is  confined  to  a  single 
J  person.     Now  upon  the  whole,  nothing  can  be  plainer  than  that 
•  affections  which  do  not  arise  from  a  virtuous  principle,  and  have 
f  no  tendency  to  true  virtue  as  their  effect,  cannot  oe  of  the  na» 
f  ture  of  true  virtue. 

For  the  reasons  which  have  been  given,  it  is  undeniably 
true,  that  if  persons  have  a  benevolent  affection  limited  to  a 
party,  or  to  the  nation  in  general  of  which  they  are  a  part,  or 
the  public  community  to  which  they  belong,  though  it  be  as 
large  as  the  Roman  empire  was  of  old :  yea,  if  there  could  be 
a  cause  dctermininff  a  person  to  benevolence  towards  the 
whole  world  of  mankind,  or  even  all  created  sensible  natures 
throughout  the  universe,  exclusive  of  union  of  heart  to  general 
existence  and  of  love  to  God — ^not  derived  from  that  temper 
of  mind  which  disposes  to  a  supreme  regard  to  him,  nor  subor* 
dinate  to  such  divine  love — ^it  cannot  be  of  the  nature  of  true 
virtue. 

If  what  18  called  matural  affectioQ  anes  bom  .<  nartScular 
vol/.  III.  18 
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natural  iDBtinct,  much  more  indisputably  does  ihat  mutu 
aflection  which  naturally  arises  between  the  sexes.  I  agr 
with  Hutchison  and  llviae  in  this,  that  there  is  a  fouudat^ 
laid  in  nature  for  kind  aHections  between  the  sexes,  direi 
from  all  inclinations  to  sensitive  pleasure,  and  which  do  t 
properly  arise  from  any  such  inclination.  There  i«  doubllq 
a  dispoiitjon  both  lo  a  mutual  benevolence  and  mutual  cot 
placence,  that  are  not  naturally  and  necessarily  connected  wi 
any  sensitive  desires.  But  yet  it  is  manifest  such  atTectio^ 
as  are  hmited  to  opposite  sexes,  are  from  a  particular  inaliin' 
thuB  directing  and  limiting  ihem;  and  not  arising  from  a  pril 
ciple  of  general  benevolence ;  for  this  lias  no  tendency  to  t' 
such  limitation.  And  though  these  affections  do  not  propr 
arise  from  the  sensitive  desires  which  are  between  the  aes 
yet  they  are  implanted  by  the  Author  of  Nature  chiefly  lor  ti 
same  purpose,  viz.  the  preservation  or  continuatioo  of  t' 
world  of  mankind.  Hereby  persons  become  willing  to  1 
sake  father  and  mother,  and  all  their  natural  relations  in 
families  where  they  were  born  and  brought  up,  for  the  sake 
a  stated  union  with  a  companion  of  the  olher  sex,  in  beu 
and  going  through  that  series  of  labours,  anxieties,  and  pa 
Tec[uisite  to  the  being,  support,  and  education  of  a  famihi 
children ;  and  partly  also  tor  the  comfort  of  mankind  as  DU 
in  a  marriage-relation.  But  I  suppose,  few,  if  any,  will  d< 
that  the  peculiar  natural  dispositions  there  are  to  mutual  ej 
lion  between  the  sexes,  arise  from  an  instinct  or  particular  I 
of  nature.  And  therefore  it  is  manifest,  from  what  has  1*4 
said  already,  that  those  natural  dispositions  cannot  b«  of 
nature  of  true  virtue. 

Another  affection,  which  is  owing  to  a  particular  instill 
IS  that  pity  which  is  natural  to  mankind  when  thty  see  olh, 
in  great  distress.  It  is  acknowledged,  that  such  nn  affeclj 
ie  natural  to  mankind.  But  I  think  it  evident,  thai  the  p 
which  is  general  and  natural,  is  owing  to  a  puniculor  in«tia 
and  is  not  of  the  nature  of  true  virtue.  1  am  lar  from  sayi 
that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  truly  virtuous  pity  ant 
mankind  \  or  that  none  is  to  be  found,  which  arises  from  t 
truly  VKiuous  divine  principle  of  general  benevolence  lo  s« 
tire  beingH.  Ycl  at  the  same  time  1  ihink,  this  is  iiol  tbe  o 
With  ALL  pity,  or  with  that  disposition  to  pity  which  ta  moIm 
lo  mankind  in  common.  I  think  1  may  be  bold  lo  aar,  l 
does  not  arise  from  benevolence,  nor  is  it  properly  callad 
that  name. 

If  all  that  uneasiness  on  the  sight  of  olhcra'  oxtrente  i 

which  wo  call  pity,  were  properly  of"  ilie  nature  of  be 

Tolencc,  then  they  who  are  Uio  subjects  of  this  pasaion,  m_ 

I|eed»  be  m  a  degree  of  uneasiness,  in  being  senKibIc  of  the 

of  happiness  of  all  such  oa  they  would  be  di^Kwod 

Mtreme  dietrwg.    For  Umt  certainly  a  the  moat  tf ' 
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tendency  and  operation  of  benevolence  or  good  will,  to  desire 
the  happiness  of  its  object.  But  now  this  is  not  the  case  uaivcr- 
BBlly,  where  men  are  dispoaed  to  exercise  pity.  There  are 
many  who  would  not  be  sensibly  affected  with  any  uneasiness 
'  to  know  that  others  were  dead,  yea,  men  who  are  not  influenc- 
ed by  the  consideration  of  a  future  state,  but  view  death  as 
only  a  cessation  of  al)  sensibility,  and  consequently  an  end  of 
all  happiness — who  yet  would  have  been  moved  with  pity 
towards  the  same  persons,  if  they  had  seen  them  under  some 
ver^  extreme  anguish.  Some  would  be  moved  with  pity  by 
seemg  a  -brute-creature  under  extreme  and  long  torments,  who 
yet  sutler  no  uneasiness  in  knowing  that  many  thousands  of  them 
every  day  cease  to  live,  and  so  have  an  end  put  to  all  their 
pleasure.  It  is  the  nature  of  true  benevolence  to  desire  and 
rejoice  in  the  prosperity  and  pleasure  of  its  object;  and  that  in 
some  proportion  to  Its  degree  of  prevalence.  But  persons  may 
greatly  pity  those  that  are  in  extreme  pain,  whose  positive  plea- 
sure they  may  still  be  very  indiflerent  about.  In  this  case,  a 
man  may  be  much  moved  and  affected  with  uneasiness,  who 
yet  would  be  affected  with  no  Eensible  joy  in  seeing  signs  of  the 
same  person's  enjoyment  of  very  hi^i  degrees  of  pleasure. 

Yea,  pity  may  not  only  be  without  benevolence,  but  may 
consist  witli  true  malevolence,  or  with  such  ill  will  as  shall 
cause  men  not  only  not  to  desire  the  positive  happiness  of 
another,  but  even  to  desire  his  calamity.  They  may  pity  such  , 
an  one  when  his  calamity  goes  beyond  their  hatred.  A  man 
may  have  true  malevolence  towards  another,  desiring  no  posi- 
tive good  for  him,  but  evil ;  and  yet  his  hatred  not  be  infinite, 
but  only  to  a  certain  degree.  And  when  he  sees  the  person 
whom  he  thus  hates  in  misery  far  beyond  his  ill  will,  he  may 
then  pity  him :  because  then  the  natural  instinct  begins  to  ope- 
rate. For  mnlevolence  will  not  overcome  the  natural  instinct 
inclining  to  pity  others  in  extreme  calamity,  any  further  than  it 
goes,  or  to  the  limits  of  the  degree  of  misery  it  wishes  to  its 
object.  Men  may  pity  others  under  exquisite  torment,  when 
yet  they  would  have  been  grieved  if  they  bad  seen  their  pros- 
perity. And  some  have  such  a  grudge  against  another,  that 
they  would  be  far  from  uneasy  at  their  very  death,  nay,  would 
even  be  glad  of  it.  And  when  this  is  the  case,  it  is  manifest 
that  their  heart  a  void  of  benevolence  towards  such  persons, 
and  under  the  power  of  malevolence.  Yet  at  the  same  time, 
they  are  capable  of  pitying  even  these  very  persons,  if  they 
should  see  them  under  a  degree  of  misery  very  much  dispropor- 
tioncd  to  their  ill  will. 

These  things  may  convince  us,  that  natural  pity  is  of  a 
nature  very  different  from  true  virtue,  and  not  arising  fi^m  a 
disposition  of  heart  to  general  benevolence ;  but  is  owrns; 
to  a  particular  instinct,  which  the  Orator  has  impIaQted, 


iDtially  defective  in  is,  thn 
they  do  not  arise  I'rom  any  teiq 
r  in  general,  nor  have  they  a  tefl_ 
lieir  operation.  But  yet  agreeing 
nature,  they  are  heaulij'ul  wilbic 
e.  they  appear  tieuutiful  if  we  con- 
eyatem,  and  while  we  iihut  out  aJJ 
nd  related  from  our  coneidemtiaiL 
led  the  sum  of  universal  pxislenoal 
e  true  beauty  ;  or  in  (ttlitrr  wora 
coijsidered ;  but  now  ■(  is  nol  aw 
I  tar  from  contuining  thu  eum.fll 
(ending  all  existence  tu  wliicli  wc 
B  but  an  iiilinitcly  small  pan  of  h. 
ready  to  take  tiieau  iirivate  aficc- 
rrowncas  of  their  views  ^  iind  above 
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virtue.  For  though  there  be  something  of  the  general  nature  of 
virtue  in  it,  as  love  and  goodwill,  yet  the  object  is  so  private,  the  ^ 
limits  so  narrow,  that  it  by  no  means  engrosses  the  view  ;  unless 
it  be  of  the  person  himself,  who  through  the  greatness  of  his 
pride  may  imagine  himself  as  it  were  all.  The  minds  of  men 
are  large  enough  to  take  in  a  vastly  greater  extent.  And  though 
self-love  is  far  from  being  useless  in  the  world,  yea,  it  is  exceed- 
ing necessary  to  society  ;  yet  every  body  sees  that  if  it  be  not 
suoofdinate  to,  and  regulated  by  another  more  extensive  princi^ 
pie,  it  may  make  a  man  a  common  enemy  to  the  general  system* 
And  this  is  as  true  of  any  other  private  affection^  notwithstand- 
ing its  extent  may  be  to  a  system  that  contains  millions  of  indi- 
viduals. And  though  private  systems  bear  no  greater  propor- 
tion to  the  whole  of  universal  existence,  than  one  alone ;  vet 
they  bear  a  greater  proportion  to  the  view  and  comprehension 
of  men^s  minds,  and  are  more  apt  to  be  regarded  as  if  they 
^vere  ally  or  at  least  as  some  resemblance  of  the  universal 
system. 

Thus  I  have  observed  how  many  of  these  natural  principles 
resemble  virtue  in  its  primary  operation,  which  is  benevolence. 
Many  of  them  also  have  a  resemblance  of  it  in  its  secondary 
operation,  which  is  its  approbation  of,  and  complacence  in  vir- 
tue itself.  Several  kinds  of  approbation  of  virtue  are  not  of  the 
nature  of  a  truly  virtuous  approbation,  consisting  in  a  sense  and 
relish  of  the  essential  beauty  of  virtue.  As  particularly,  the  ap- 
probation of  conscience,  from  n  sense  of  the  inferior  and  secon* 
dory  beauty  which  there  is  in  virtue,  consisting  in  uniformity; 
and  from  a  sense  of  desert^  consisting  in  a  sense  of  the  naturcd 
a^eementoi  \o\\ng  and  being  beloved,  shewing  kindness  and  re- 
ceiving kindness.  So  from  the  same  principle,  there  is  a  dis- 
approbation of  vice,  from  a  natural  opposition  to  deformity  and 
disproportion  ;  and  a  sense  of  evil  desert,  or  the  natural  agree- 
ment there  is  between  hating  and  being  hated,  opposing  and 
being  opposed,  &c.  together  with  a  painful  sensation  naturally 
arising  from  a  sense  of  self-opposition  and  inconsistence.  Ap- 
probation of  conscience  is  the  more  readily  mistaken  for  a  truly 
virtuous  approbation,  because  by  the  wise  constitution  of  the 
great  Governor  of  the  world,  when  conscience  is  well  informed 
and  thoroughly  awakened,  it  agrees  with  him  fully  and  exactly 
as  to  the  object  approved,  though  not  as  to  the  ground  and 
reason  of  approving.  It  approves  all  virtue;  and  condemns 
all  vice.  It  approves  true  virtue  and  indeed  approves  nothing 
that  is  against  it,  or  that  falls  short  of  it ;  as  was  shewn  before. 
Natural  conscience  is  implanted  in  all  mankind,  to  be  as  it 
were  in  God^s  stead,  as  an  internal  judge  or  rule,  whereby  to 
distinguish  rieht  and  wrbng. 

It  has  suso  been  observed,  how  that  virtue,  consisting  in 
benevolence,  is  approved;  aad  vice,  coasisting  in  ill  will,  is 
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disliked;  from  the  influence  of  self-lwe,  together  wiOi  ibO' 
Bssociution  of  ideas.  In  the  same  manner  men  dulike  thoco 
quahties  in  things  without  life  ur  reason,  with  which  tbe]r< 
have  oJwaya  connected  the  ideas  of  hurtfulness,  inaligDanc^, 
perniciousness  ;  but  approve  those  tilings  with  which  iber  tiKni*!, 
lually  connect  the  Idea^  of  profit,  pleasantness,  A:c.  This  uw 
probation  of  virtue  and  dislike  of  vicu,  is  easily  <ni^i».ken  lor 
true  virtue,  not  only  because  those  things  are  approved  by  k 
(hat  have  the  nature  of  virtue,  and  tlie  things  disliked  have  * 
nature  of  vice ;  but  because  here  is  a.  grcut  reseroblaacc 
virtuous  approbation,  it  being  complacence  from  love  ;  Ihe  ^C- 
ference  only  lying  iu  this,  thai  it  is  not  from  hive  to  being  ' 
general,  but  from  sell-love. 

There  is  also,  as  before  shewn,  a  liking  of  Bomv;  virtuei 
and  a  dislike  of  some  vices,  from  the  influence  of  tl»e  nalut 
instinct  of^^Jy.  This  we  are  apt  to  mistake  for  the  eKercise 
true  virtile  o8%any  accounts.  Here  is  not  only  a  kind  ofo 
placence,  and  the  objects  of  complacence  have  the  nature  fil 
virtue,  and  the  virtues  themselves  are  very  amiablt;,  such  ai 
humanity,  mercy,  tenderness  of  heart,  &,c.  and  the  conInu| 
very  odious ;  but  besides,  the  approbation  is  nut  merely  fron 
self-love,  but  from  compassiun  ;  an  aHection  that  respects  ' 
and  resembles  l>enevoteace,  as  before  e.\plained. 

Another  reason  why  the  things  mentioned  are  niistAkeo  ii 
true  virtue,  is,  that  there  is  indeed  a  true  negative  moral  | 
ness  in  them.     By   a  negative   mural  guuilne&s,  I   ' 
oegutton    or   absence    of    true    moral    evil.      They    have  1 
negative   moral  goodness,  because  being  without  lliein  woul4 
be  an  evidence  of  a  mnch  greater  moral  evil.     Thus  ihe  cjim? 

cise  of  natural  conscience  in  such  and  such  degrees,  wb 

a|>pearB  such  a  measure  of  sensibility,  i  hough  it  be  not  of  tt 
nature  of  real  positive  virtue,  or  true  moral  goodiiexs,  jot  bi 
a  ne.galivf  uiorul  goodness ;  because  in  the  present  state  (_ 
things,  it  is  an  evidence  of  the  absence  of  that  higher  degroB 
of  wickedness,  which  causes  great  insensibility,  or  sliipidilj  of 
conscience.  Fur  sin  is  not  only  against  a  spiritual  and  dt«' 
sense  of  virtue,  but  is  also  against  the  dictates  of  ilmt  bk 

•ense  which  is  in  natural  conscience.     No  wonder   ihut  ( 

sense,  being  long  opposed  and  often  coniiiiered,  gnim 
weaker.  All  sin  has  its  source  from  ti-ljiihnegs,  or  from  i  " 
love  not  subordinate  to  a  regard  to  being  in  general.  i_ 
natural  conscience  chiefly  consists  in  a  sense  of  dettvt,  or  ll 
natural  agreement  between  sin  and  misery.  But  if  self  we 
iadeed  nW,  and  so  more  considerable  than  all  the  work!  Ii_ 
tiidGS,  there  would  be  no  ill  desert  in  a  man  regarding  hitnaclf 
above  all,  and  making  all  other  interests  give  place  lo  privalf 
inlcrflsl.  And  no  wonder  that  men,  by  long  acting  from  tU 
wlfish  priutipie.  and  by  being  habituated  to  treat  th. 
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as  if  they  were  ol/,  increaee  in  pride,  and  come  to  look  on 
themselves  as  ali,  and  so  to  lose  entirely  the  seoie  of  ill  desett 
in  their  making  all  other  interests  give  place  to  their  own. 
And  no  wonder  that  any,  by  often  repeating  seta  of  un  without 

Eunishment,  or  visible  appearance  ot  approaching  punishment, 
ave  less  and  less  proseot  sense  of  the  connection  of  sin  with 
punishment. 

That  sense  which  an  awakftned  congi;;i^n(;p  has  of  the  de- 
sert of  sin,  consists  chiefly  in  a  sense  of  its  desert  of  resent- 
ment from  the  Deity,  the  fountain  and  head  of  universal 
existence.  But  no  wonder  that  by  a  long  continued  worldly 
and  sensual  life,  men  more  and  more  lose  all  sense  of  the  Deity, 
who  is  a  spirituul  and  invisible  Being.  The  mind  being  long 
involved  in,  and  engrossed  by  eeniiitive  objects,  becomes  tenxH* 
al  in  all  its  operations,  and  excludes  all  views  and  impressions 
of  spiritual  objects,  and  is  unfit  for  their  contemplation.  Thus 
conscience  and  general  benevolence  are  entirely  different  prin- 
ciples; and  thus  a  sense  of  conscience  differs  from  the  holy 
complacence  of  a  benevolent  and  truly  virtuous  heart.  Yet 
wickedness  may  by  long  habitual  exercise  greatly  diminish  a 
flense  of  conscience.  So  that  there  may  be  negative  moral 
goodness  in  sensibility  of  conscience,  as  it  may  be  an  argument 
of  the  absence  of  tiiat  higher  degree  of  wickedness,  which 
causetli  stupidity  of  conscience. 

So  with  respect  to  natural  gratitydf. ;  though  there  may 
be  no  virtue  merely  in  loving  them  that  love  us,  yet  the  con< 
trary  may  be  an  evidence  of  a  great  degree  of  depravity,  as  it 
may  argue  a  higher  degree  of  selfishness,  so  that  a  man  is 
come  to  look  upon  himself  as  all,  and  others  as  nothing,  and 
so  their  respect  and  kindness  as  nothing.  Thus  an  increase  of 
pride  diminishes  gratitude.  So  doth  sensuality,  or  the  increase 
of  sensual  appetites ;  which  coming  more  and  more  under  tlie 
power  and  impression  of  sensible  objects,  tends  by  degrees 
to  make  the  mind  insensible  to  any  thine  else.  Those  ap- 
petites take  up  the  whole  soul ;  and,  througn  habit  and  custom, 
the  water  is  all  drawn  out  of  other  channels  in  which  it  natur- 
ally flows,  and  is  all  carried  as  it  were  into  one  channel. 

In  like  manner,  natural  affection,  and  natural  pity,  though 
not  of  the  nature  of  virtue,  niay  be  dimiaishe3  greatly  by  the 
increase  of  pride  and  sensuality ;  and  aa  the  consequence  of 
this,  be  liabituaily  disposed  to  envy,  malice,  &c.  These  lusts, 
when  tliey  prevail  to  a  high  degree,  may  overcome  and  dimi- 
nish the  exercise  of  those  natural  principles ;  even  as  they  often 
'.overcome  and  diminish  common  prudence  in  a  man,  who  seeks 
his  own  private  interest  in  point  of  health,  wealth,  or  honour; 
and  yet  no  one  will  think  it  proves  that  a  maa  being  cunning 
in  seeking  his  own  personal  and  temporal  interest,  has  any 
tiling  of  the  nature  and  essence  of  true  virtue. 

vol..  111.  IP 
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Another  Tcnaon  why  these  natural  principles  and  afTecttont 
are  mistaken  for  true  virtue,  is,  ihat  in  several  respecU  they 
have  the  same  effect  which  true  virtue  tends  to  :  especially  in 
these  two  ways : 

1,  The  present  state  of  the  world  is  so  constituted  by  t!ie 
wisdom  and  goodness  of  its  supreme  Ruler,  that  tliese^iigHuisl 
principlcB,  for  the  most  part,  tend  to  the  ;eoo4  of  rounkuid. 
So  do  natural  pity,  gratitude,  parental  nflcSiroD;  kc.  Hereto 
they  agree  witn"  the  icTideHcy  of  general  benevolence*  which ' 
seeks  and  tends  to  the  general  good.  But  this  is  no  prooF  ibat 
these  natural  principles  have  the  nature  of  true  virtue.  Fof  ■ 
self-love  is  exceeding  usefnl  and  necessary ;  and  so  me  ibe 
natural  appetites  of  hunger,  thirst,  &c.  Yet  nobody  will  agatut 
that  these  have  the  nature  of  true  virtue. 

3.  These  principles  have  a  like  effect  with  true  Tirtuc  id 
this  respect,  that  they  tend  several  ways  to  rettrainvict^,  and 
prevent  many  acts  of  wickedness.  So  natural  affection,  love 
to  OUT  party,  or  to  particular  friends,  tends  to  beep  us  froiD  acte 
of  injustice  towards  these  peraons  ;  which  would  be  ren)  wick- 
edness.  Pity  preserves  from  cruelty,  which  would  be  red 
end  great  moral  evil.  Natural  conscience  tends  to  rcstraiB 
sin  in  general.  But  this  cannot  prove  these  principles  them- 
selves to  be  of  the  nature  of  true  virtue.  For  so  is  ihia  we* 
sent  state  ordered  by  a  mercifiil  God,  that  even  lelf-Jove  oHMf 
restrains  from  acts  of  true  wickedness ;  and  not  only  so^ 
but  puts  men  upon  seeking  true  virtue ;  yet  is  not  itself  triM 
virtue,  but  is  the  t^ource  of  all  the  wickedness  thai  is  in  the 
World. 

Another  reason  why  these  inferior  atfections,  especial^ 
some  of  theni,  are  accounted  virtuous,  is,  that  there  are  nffee- 
tions  of  the  same  denomination  which  are  truly  virtuoua.  TbtM, 
for  instance,  there  is  a  truly  virtuous  piti/,  or  a  compassion  to 
others  under  affliction  or  misery,  from  general  benevoleace, 
jPure  benevolence  would  be  sutlicicnt  to  encite  piiy  to  another 
in  calamity,  if  there  were  no  particular  instinct,  or  any  other 
principle  determining  the  mind  thereto.  It  is  easy  to  bug  bo» 
benevolence,  which  seeks  another's  ffood,  should  cAuae  in  to 
desire  his  deliverance  from  eeil.  And  this  is  a  source  of  pi^ 
far  more  extensive  than  the  other.  It  excites  compassioD  In 
cases  that  are  overlooked  by  natural  Instinct ;  and  even  in 
those  cases  to  which  instinct  extends,  it  mlxet  iu  injfucnce  with 
Uie  natural  principle,  and  ^ides  and  regulate*  it»  iiprratian.- 
And  when  lliis  is  tlie  case,  the  pity  which  is  exercised  tnny  ba 
called  a  virtuom  compassion.  So  tJiere  is  a  virtuous  graHln^t. 
or  a  gratitude  that  arises  not  only  trom  solf-Iove,  but  from  8  hh 
penor  principle  of  disinterested  general  benevolence.  An  what 
wo  riweivc  kindness  from  such  as  wc  love  already,  wc  are  m«r4 
dvpoFed  10  gratitude,  and  disposed  to  greater  de^^rrrt  of  it.' 
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than  when  the  mind  is  destitute  of  any  such  friendly  prepos- 
session. Therefore  when  the  jiuperior  principle  of  virtuous 
love  has  a  governing  hand,  and  re'gijiates  die  affair,  it  may  be 
called  a  virtuous  gratitude.  There  is  also  a  virtuous  love  of 
justice,  arising  from  pure  benevolence  to  being  in  general ;  as 
that  naturally  and  necessarily  inclines  the  heart,  that  every  par* 
ticular  being  should  have  such  a  share  of  benevolence  as  is  pro* 
portioned  to  its  dignity,  consisting  in  the  degree  of  its  being 
and  the  degree  of  its  virtue.  And  thus  it  is  easy  to  see,  how 
there  may  be  a  virtuous  sense  of  desert  different  from  what  is 
natural  and  common ;  and  a  virtuous  conscientiousness^  or  a 
sanctified  conscience.  And  as,  when  natural  affections  have 
their  operations  mixed  with  the  influence  of  virtuous  benevo- 
lence, and  ar^  directed  and  determined  thereby,  they  may  be 
called  virtuotis  ;  so  there  may  be  a  virtuous  love  of  parents  to 
children,  and  between  other  near  relatives ;  a  virtuous  love  of 
our  town,  or  country,  or  nation.  Yea,  and  a  virtuous  love  be- 
tween the  sexes,  as  there  may  be  the  influence  of  virtue  mingled 
with  instinct ;  and  virtue  may  govern  with  regard  to  the  parti- 
cular manner  of  its  operation,  and  may  guide  it  to  such  ends  a« 
are  agreeable  to  the  great  purposes  of  true  virtue. 

Genuine  virtue  prevents  that  increase  of  the  habits  of 
pride  and  sensuality,  which  tend  to  diminish  the  exorcises  of 
the  useful  and  necessary  principles  of  nature.  And  a  princi- 
ple of  general  benevolence  softens  and  sweetens  the  mind, 
makes  it  more  susceptible  of  the  proper  influence  of  the 
gentler  natural  instincts, directs  everyone  into  its  proper  chan- 
nel, determines  the  exercise  to  the  proper  manner  and  measure, 
and  guides  all  to  the  best  purposes.* 

*  In  this  chapter  our  very  ingenious  and  judicious  author  haa  aaaicned  ■e\'enil 
reasons  why  many  things  are  conunonly  thou^rfat  to  be  viriijoia  which  in  reality 
are  not  so,  or  have  no  claim  to  morti  goodness  in  the  proper  acceptation  of  thesQ 
words. 

It  is  with  some  reluctance  Uiat  we  notice  in  this  place  a  writer,  who  by  his 
masterly  attack  on  ntodern  infidelity  and  atheism,  has  rendered  such  important 
service  to  the  cause  of  truth  and  virtue ;  but  who  seems  either  to  have  been  dif- 
aatisficd  with  these  reasons,  or  to  have  omitted  a  strict  examination  of  thorn  when 
duty  required  it.  We  shall  not  here  inquire  into  the  emuhur  of  Mr.  Robbm* 
Hall's  remarks  in  associating  President  Edwa»ds  with  modem  infidds  on  the 
subject  of  virtue ;  nor  on  the  congruUif  of  the  business,  wherebjr  a  definition  im- 
plying, and  an  explication  declaring  the  love  of  Chd  to  be  essential  to  true  virtoc^ 
is  made  to  coincide  with  a  definition  adopted  by  U^fideU,  and  consistent  with  aCAa^ 
ism  itself.    These  are  his  words : 

"  It  is  somewhat  singular,  that  many  of  the  fashionable  infidels  have  hit  upon 
a  definition  of  virtue  which  perfectly  coincides  with  that  of  certain  metaphyseal 
divmes  in  America,  first  invented  and  defended  by  that  most  acute  reaaoner,  Jo- 
nathan EnwAans.  They  both  place  virtue.  eicluaiYely  \a  a  potaoD  ibr  the  gene- 
ral good ;  or,  as  Mr.  Eotrznits'eipfesses  it,  Imse  fe  hS^  in  ^meni:  so  that  our 
lovG  is  alwa3rs  to  be  proportioned  to  the  magnitnde  of  its  object  in  the  scale  of 
being,  which  is  liable  to  the  objections  I  have  already  stated,  as  well  as  to  many 
others  which  the  limits  of  this  note  will  not  permit  me  to  enumerate.  Let  it  ma- 
fico  to  remark,  (1)  That  virtue^  on  these  piuciplea,  is  an  atter  impossihility :  finr 
the  system  of  being,  comprehending  the  givat  Soprerae,  is  fi^wffe ;  aod  therefore, 
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agreeable  or  comely,  or  the  view  of  which  is  immediately 
pleasant  to  the  mind.     I  say  agreeable  in  itself ^  and  immedi' 

fare  of  a  country,  or  "  a  passion  for  the  general  good,"  in  any  sense  wherein  this 
expression  can  Be  ascribed  to  infidels,  is  a  representation  not  more  different  firom 
that  of  President  EDwARDb,  than  Mr.  Hall  is  difierent  from  Voltaire  or  D*Aleii- 
BERT.  Oar  author's  meaning,  as  eiplained  by  himself^  is  as  truly  sublime  as  theirs 
is  truly  selfish  aiid  contracted.  For  their  definition  had  no  regard  to  the  Being  of 
beings ;  but  this  adorable  Beiiie  is  necessarily  indnded  in  Mr.  E.'s  definition,  and 
essential  to  it.  We  say,  is  "  included,"  bec4iuse  the  Supreme  Being,  together  with 
every  derived  existence,  is  ecnUuned  in  "being  in  general.** 

2.  If  by  a  '*  metaphysical  divine"  be  meant  a  "most  acute  reasoner,"  we 
feel  no  objection  in  having  the  term  "  metaphysical"  applied  to  our  author,  lor 
few,  if  any,  have  deserved  it  better.  If  error  and  absuidity  appeal  to  metaphysical 
discussions,  and  involve  the  (ruth  in  a  labyrinth  of  sophisms,  surely  hard  would  be 
the  case  of  a  man  who  should  be  called  by  an  opprt.bnounname,  for  vf^nturing  into 
that  labyrinth  by  the  light  of  essential  principles,  in  order  to  detect  and  expose 
false  reasoning. 

3.  Mr.  H.  objects  to  the  sentiment, "  that  our  love  is  always  to  be  proportion- 
ed to  the  magnitude  of  its  object  in  the  scale  of  being."  We  presume  however  he 
will  allow,  that  the  whole  system  of  being  is  m  itself  the  most  worthy  of  beinj| 
priied,  other  things  being  equal.  But  if  so,  the  nature  of  true  virtue  requires  this 
regard  to  the  whole  system  of  bein^,  compared  witli  its  parts.  Nor  does  it  follow 
from  this,  that  the  same  principle,  m  the  progress  of  its  operations,  disregards  the 
smaller  circle  of  attachments.  Surely  a  virtuous  person,  loving  God  supremi-ly, 
is  not  on  that  account  less  qualified  for  personal  and  d(»mcstic  duties.  Besides, 
Mr.  E.  does  not  maintain  that  our  love  is  always  to  be  proportioned  to  the  magni- 
tude of  its  object  in  the  scale  of  being,  except  where  other  things  are  equal.  This 
he  exprcBsl]^  und  repeatedly  mentions — "  other  things  being  equal."  To  this  im- 
portant distinction  Mr  II.  docs  not  appear  to  have  adverted  ;  his  representation 
of  the  case  therefore  is  defective,  and  calculated  to  mislead  the  unwary. 

4.  Mr.  H*s  statement  in  the  first  objection,  doefi  not  distinjE^uish  between  the 
nature  of  the  attachment  and  its  force  or  degree,  A  httle  reflection  will  fully  shew, 
that  these  are  entirely  distinct  considerations.  The.  greatest  force,  or  the  highest* 
degree  of  attachment,  may  exist,  when  the  not  iff e  of  it  is  not  at  all  virtuous.  If 
indeed  attachment  be  made  to  include  accurate  knowledge,  a  divine  relish,  and 
deliberate  esteem  in  appreciating  the  worth  of  any  object,  thien  the  degree  of  attach- 
ment may  be  justly  considered  as  proportionate  to  the  *'  magnitude  of  thu  object 
in  the  scale  of  being,"  but  not  otherwise.  A  truly  virtuous  mother,  for  instance, 
may  have  a  great  ,^rce  of  nf!ection  for  her  child,  or  Itusband,  and  be  more  con- 
scious of  it  than  of  her  love  to  God :  but  let  her  be  put  to  the  test  of  deliberate  m- 
teem^  and  she  would  sooner  part  Vith  child,  husband,  or  life  itself,  than  renounce 
her  supreme  love  to  God 

5.  Our  author's  representation  of  true  virtue  by  no  means  implies,  as  Mr-  H. 
supposes,  that  the  degree  or  force  of  attachment,  in  iis  operation,  should  bear  an 
exact  proportion  to  the  magnitude  of  its  object.  The  nature  of  virtue  indeed  is  to 
be  denominated  according  to  its  oSject,  but  its  degree  must  necfssarily  be  mea- 
sured pro  eaptu  agentis.  The  nature  of  love  to  God  may  be  the  same  in  the  heart 
of  a  child,  as  in  that  of  an  angel,  because  the  object  of  it  is  the  same ;  but  the  de^ 
gree  of  it  nvill  be  as  difTercntly  varied  as  the  views  and  capacities  of  the  snbj?ct8. 
ft  is  not  a  little  siirpriHing  how  Mr  f  1  came  to  imagine,  that  our  authoi  held  the 
sentiment  he  is  pleased  to  ascribe  to  him,  a  s'^ntiiuent  so  absurd  as  to  be  held,  we 
appieheofl,  -y  no  person  in  the  woild ;  a  8i}ncimt7nt  which  requires  an  u^rite 
force  of  af&ction  from  a  finite  being,  an  afier/tion  equal  in  degree  to  that  of  his 
Maker. 

6.  So  far  is  the  exercise  of  virtue,  according  to  Mr.  £*s  definition,  from  being 
an  impossibility,  that  we  think  he  has  fully  provetl  there  can  be  no  true  virtue  on 
any  other  principle  To  illustrate  ihi:*,  suppose  a  men  has  a  strong  attachment  to 
himse^,  but  none  to  his  family  ;  will  that  force  of  afiection  constitute  hun  virtu- 
ous ?  Again,  suppose  his  affection,  utith  any  assignable  force,  bo  extended  to  liis 
family  bnt  repels  the  well  founded  claims  of  a  whole  tiofton,  can  that  l>e  virtuous  ? 
Or  if  he  extend  his  force  of  aflSxtion  to  a  whole  nttiont  if  it  repels  all  the  human 
race  beside,  can  it  be  vhtuous  7    Moreover,  topposenie  ardent  i^fiection  erobni/ce 
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appear  eligible    and  agreeable  indirectly^  for  something  else 
with  which  they  are  connected.     Such  indirect  agreeabieness 

in  being  more  exalted  and  refined.  When  the  heart  is  enlarged  to  the  love  of  beinjgr 
in  general,  it  includes  all  |Mn*if C!4lar  objects ;  and  then  the  attachment  to  them  is 
fir  tke  take  of  the  whole  system  of  being.  Thus  a  truly  virtuous  love  of  our  neigh- 
bour 9pring8  from  our  love  to  God ;  or  without  a  supreme  regard  to  God,  there  is 
no  genuine,  or  in  the  highest  sense,  praiseworthy  love  to  our  neighbour.  And  so 
&r  are  particular  affections  from  being  '*  |)emicious,*'  on  Mr.  £.*s  principles,  that 
they  are  highly  ustfvl.  Those  objects  which  contain,  or  are  apprehended  to  con- 
tain only  a  secondary  beauty,  attract  a  particular  aficctton  which  is  useful  in  various 
.respects,  as  explained  by  our  author;  and  those  which  contain  the  priufary 
beauty,  attract  afibctions  still  more  usefuL  For  governors,  and  subjects,  and  firiende, 
and  relatives  to  feel  attachment  to  their  subjects,  governors,  friends,  and  relatives, 
must  be  use/tJ,  even  when  not  virtuous ;  but  when  these  attachments  are  anima- 
ted, regulated,  and  ennobled  by  the  love  of  God,  or  benevolence  to  universal  being, 
they  must  be  still  more  so.  Benevolent  afiections  are  like  a  pleasant  flame ;  a  flamo 
which  is  not  lessened  by  an  addition  of  fuel.  Zeal  at  honu  is  not  found  in  fact  to 
be  weakened  by  the  ei tension  of  zealous  and  benevolent  aBfi^ctions  a6roadL  Nation- 
al reform,  and  religious  revival,  will  not  be  impeded  by  a  tnily  benevolent  mission- 
ary spirit.  Neither  will  the  love  of  God,  or  of  universal  being,  prove  detrimental 
to  '*  particular  afiections." 

13.  Respecting  the  "  particular  afiections,**  Mr.  H.  remarks,  that  "their  im- 
mediate, nay  their  necessary  tendency  is,  to  attract  to  their  object  a  proportion  of 
attention,  which  fiir  exceeds  their  comparative  value  in  the  general  scale.*'  But 
surely  "  attention"  is  a  very  difierent  thing  from  "  attachment."  A  man  who  is 
about  to  buy  ahorse,  has' his  attention  attracted  vciy  forcibly  to  the  size,  the  shape, 
the  age,  and  the  action  of  the  animal ;  but  does  this  imply  attachment  7  The  wora 
Satan  may  attract  our  "  attention"  to  the  malevolent  being  signified  by  it ;  but 
does  this  prove  that  the  "  immediate,  nay  the  necessary  tendency"  of  the  word  itf 
to  attract  tc  this  object  any  decree  of  *'  attachment  ?"  It  would  be  difficult  to 
find  either  man,  woman,  or  chiliC  but  has  much  '*  attention  attracted'*  to  what  lie 
does  not  esteem,  and  to  which  he  feels  no  attachment.  If  a  person  feels  an  at^ 
tachment  to  any  object  not  founded  on  the  *'  comparative  valued'  of  that  object,  let 
the  ''particular  affection"  be  denominated  as  wc  please,  but  let  us  not  attach  to  it 
the  idea  of  tnu  virtue.  For  why  should  we  be  tempted  to  call  that  truly  tnrtuoui 
which  has  no  relation  to  God,  tue  object  and  fountain  of  all  excellence  / 

14.  It  is  but  justice  to  our  author  to  say,  that  his  definition  of  virtue,  against 
which  Mr.  H.  objects,  by  no  means  countenances  that  perversion  of  our  powers 
which  is  but  too  justly  ascribed  to  modem  infidels.  No  one  acting  on  the  principles 
of  this  Dissertation  will  be  less  amiable  in  private  life,  than  when  acting  on  any 
others  which  Mr.  H.  might  point  out.  This  hypothesis,  which  we  believe  is  the 
saiotural  one,  and  which  in  substance  has  been  maintained  by  theological  writers 
ana  holy  men  of  every  age,  pours  no  chilling  influence  on  the  afiections,  encourages 


Crod  vfith  aU  our  Aeorl,"  is  the  first  and  great  commandment.  We  would  fain  know, 
if  knowable,  wherein  this  requisition  difTertifrom  that  which  is  implied  in  Mr.  E.'s 
notion  of  true  virtue  ?  Moreover,  whether  loving  God  with  all  our  heart  is  calcu- 
lated to  render  "  the  particular  afiections  to  every  purpose  of  virtue,  useless,  and 
even  jpemicious  ?"  And  once  more,  whether  that  act  of  the  mind  which  is  com- 
patible with  a  rejection  of  what  the  divine  oracle  thus  requires,  can  in  any  propri- 
ety of  language,  among  christians,  be  termed  virtuous  ? 

15.  ''  To  allege,"  Mr.  II.  observes,  "  that  the  general  good  is  promoted  by 
them,  will  be  no  advantage  to  the  defence  of  this  system."  We  apprehend  he 
means,  that  some  may  be  disposed  to  allow  that  the  private  afiections,  though  not^ 
virtuous^  may  yet  promote  the  general  good,  on  some  other  account.  But  the  ob-* 
jector  is  under  a  mistake  if  he  supposes,  as  he  apparently  does,  tliat  Mr.  £.  held 
any  notion  of  true  virtue  which  will  admit  no  pnvate  or  ^  particular  affection"  to 
be  virtuous.  In  fact,  the  system  explained  in  this  Dissertation  excludes  no  parti- 
cular afiTcction ;  but  fiilly  admits  that  any,  yea,  that  aU  of  them  may  be  virtuous,  by 
a  proper  directioji.    Supreme  bve  to  God,  or  attachment  to  iKyvennJ  being,  i? 
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whether  it  be  beautiful  or  not ;  but  on  the  frame  of  our  minds y 
whereby  they  are  so  made  that  such  an  idea,  as  soon  as  we 
have  it,  is  grateful,  or  appears  beautiful. 

Therefore,  if  this  be  all  that  is  meant  by  them  who  affirm 
that  y'lTine  isJoimdeA^  in  ^sentimetU^  and  not  in  reason^  that  they 
who  see  the  beauty  of  true  virtue  do  not  perceive  it  by  argu- 
mentation  on  its  connections  and  consequences,  but  uy  the  , 
\  frame  of  their  own  minds^ot  a  QexVdxn  spiritucd  sense  gi\ en  them 
'  of  God— whf  fcby  they  immediately  perceive  pleasure  in  the 
presence  of  the 'idea  of  true  virtue  in  their  minds,  or  are  direct- 
iy  gratified  in  the  view  or  contemplation  of  this  object — this  is 
certainly  true.  But  if  thereby  be  meant,  that  the  fi-ame  of  mind, 
or  inward  sense  given  them  by  God,  whereby  the  mind  is  dis- 
posed to  delight  in  the  idea  of  true  virtue,  is  given  arbitrarily^ 
so  that  if  he  had  pleased  he  might  have  given  a  contrary  sense 
and  determination  of  mind,  which  would  have  agreed  as  well 
with  the  necessary  nature  of  things,  this  I  think  is  not  true. 

Virtue,  as  1  nave  observed,  consists  in  the  cordial  consent 
or  union  of  being  to  being  in  general.  And  that  frame  of 
mind,  whereby  it  is  disposed  to  relish  and  be  pleased  with  the 
view  of  this,  is  benevolence  or  union  of  heart  to  being  in  gene- 
ral ;  or  it  is  an  universally  benevolent  frame  of  mind.  Because 
'(  he  whose  temper  is  to  k»[e.be.ing  in  general,  must  therein  have 
a  disposition  to  approve  and  be  pleased  with  love  to  being  in  ge- 
neral. Therefore  now  the  question  is,  Whether  God,  in  giving 
this  temper  to  a  created  mind,  acts  so  arBilr^ty,.Ihat  there  is 
nothing  in  the  necessctfy^pature  of  things  to  hindcr^but  that  a 
contrary  temper  might  have  agreed  or  consisted  as  well  with 
that  nature  of  things  as  this  ? 

And  in  ihe  first  place,  to  assert  this  would  be  a  plain  absur- 
dity, and  contrary  to  the  very  supposition.  For  here  it  is  sup- 
posed, that  virtue  in  its  very  essence  consists  in  agreement  or 
consent  of  being  to'Bemg.  Now  certainly  agreement  itself  to 
being  in  general  must  necessarily  agree  better  with  general  ex- 
istence, than  opposition  and  contrariety  to  it. 

I  observe,  secondly ^  that  God  in  giving  to  the  creature  such  a 
temper  of  mind,  gives  that  which  is  agreeable  to  what  is  by  ab- 
solute necessity  his  own  temper  and  nature.  For,  as  observed, 
God  himself  is  in  efie^t  being  in  general ;  and  without  all  doubt 
it  is  in  itself  necessary,  that  Godshould  agree  with  himself,  be 
united  with  himself,  or  love  himself:  and  therefore,  when  he 
gives  the  same  temper  to  his  creatures,  this  is  more  agreeable 
to  his  necessary  nature,  than  the  opposite  temper :  yea,  the 
latter  would  be  infinitely  contrary  to  his  nature. 

Let  it  be  noted,  thirdly ^  that  by  this  temper  only  can  created 
brings  be  united  to,  and  agree  with  one  another.  This  appears 
because  it  consists  in  consent  and  union  to  being  in  general ; 
which  implies  agreement  and  union  with  every  particular  being, 
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except  in  such  cases  wherein  union  with  tliem  ia  by  some 
inconsistent  with  union  to  general  existence.  Bm  certainljr,  if 
any  particular  created  being  were  of  a  temper  to  oppose  being 
in  genera],  thai  would  infer  the  moat  universal  and  greatest  pos- 
sible discord,  not  only  of  creatures  with  their  Creator,  bm  of  cre- 
ated beings  one  with  another. 

Fourthly,  There  is  no  other  temper  but  this,  whereby  a 
man  can  agree  with  himself,  or  be  without  sell-inconsistence, 
j.  e.  without  having  some  inclinations  and  relishes  repugnant  to 
others ;  and  that  tor  these  reasons.  Every  being  that  has  ui 
dersl&nding  and  will,  necessarily  loves  happiness.  For  to  sui 
pose  any  being  not  to  love  happiness,  would  be  to  suppose  ( 
did  not  love  what  was  agreeable  to  him ;  which  is  a  contradio 
tion :  or  at  least  would  imply,  that  nothing  was  agreeable  or 
eligible  to  him,  which  is  the  same  as  to  say  that  he  has  no  such 
thing  as  choice,  or  any  faculty  of  will.  So  that  every  being 
who  has  a  faculty  of  will,  must  of  necessity  have  an  inclinatioB 
to  happiness.  And  therefore,  if  he  be  consistent  with  himsetl^ 
and  has  not  some  inclinations  repugnant  to  others,  he  muet  ap- 
prove of  those  inclinations  whereby  beings  desire  the  happin«4i 
of  being  in  general,  ?.nd  must  be  against  a  disposition  to  the 
misery  of  being  in  general :  because  otherwise  he  would  aj^ 
prove  of  opposition  to  his  own  happiness.  For  if  a  temper  a 
clined  to  the  misery  of  being  in  genera!  prevailed  uniTersaUy, ; 
is  apparent,  it  would  tend  to  universal  misery.  But  he  tfaat 
loves  a  tendency  to  universal  misery,  in  effect  loves  a  teDdeocT 
to  his  own  misery :  and  as  he  necessarily  hates  his  own  misery, 
he  has  then  one  inclination  repugnant  to  another.  And  besides, 
it  necessarily  follows  from  self-love,  thai  men  love  to  be  loTed 
by  others ;  because  in  this  others'  love  agrees  with  their  owa 
love.  But  if  men  loved  hatred  to  being  in  general,  they  would 
in  effect  love  the  hatred  of  themxelveg ;  and  so  would  be  incon- 
tlh  themselves,  having  one  natural  inclination  coniruy 
lo  another. 

These  things  may  help  us  to  understand  why  that  spiritual 

\  and  divine  sense,  by  which  those  who  are  truly  virtuous  and 

I  holy  perceive  the  excellency  of  true  virtue,  is  in  the  sacred  scrip- 

1  lures  called  by  the  name  of  light,  knowledge,  understandiiv. 

'  &c.     If  this  divine  sense  were  a  thing  arbitrarily  given,  witt 

out  any  foundation  in  the  nature  of  things,  it  would  not  prond- 

ly  be  called  by  such  names.     For  if  there  were  no  correnran- 

dence  or  agreement  in  such  a  sense  wilh  the  nature  of  thuut, 

any  more  than  there  would  have  been  in  a  contrary  sense,  Ow. 

idea  we  obtain  by  this  spiritual  sense  could  in  no  respect  be  h'  " 

to  be  a  knowledge  or  perception  of  any  thing  bestdea  what  w 

in  our  own  minds.     For  this  idea  would  be  no  ropreseiilatkNt 

any  thing  without.    But  since  it  is  agreeable,  in  ilio  rea 

abovementioned,  to  the  nature  of  things ;  and  especially 
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it  is  the  representation  of  the  moral  perfection  and  excellency 
of  the  divine  Being ;  hereby  we  have  a  perception  of  that  moral 
excellency,  of  which  we  could  have  no  true  idea  without  it 
And  hereby  persons  have  that  true  knowledge  of  God^  which 
greatly  enlighfeiis  the  mind  in  the  knowledge  of  divine  things 
in  general,  and  which,  as  might  be  shewn  if  it  were  necessary 
to  the  main  purpose  of  this  discourse,  in  many  respects  assists 
persons  to  a  right  understanding  of  things  in  general ;  viz,  to 
see  the  nature  and  truth  of  them,  in  their  proper  evidence. 
Whereas,  the  want  of  this  spiritual  sense,  and  the  prevalence 
of  those  dispositions  which  are  contrary  to  it,  tends  to  darken 
and  distract  the  mind,  and  dreadfully  to  delude  and  confound 
men^s  understandings. 

Nor  can  that  moral  sense  common  to  mankind,  which  there 
is  in  natural  conscience^  be  truly  said  to  be  no  more  than  a 
sentiment,  arbitrarily  given  by  the  Creator,  without  any  rela- 
tion to  the  necessary  nature  of  things :  but  rather  this  is  estab- 
lished in  agreement  with  the  nature  of  things  ;  so  established, 
as  no  sense  of  mind  that  can  be  supposed  of  a  contrary  nature 
and  tendency  could  be.     This  will  appear  by  these  two  things : 

1.  This  moral  sense — if  the  understanding  be  well  infor- 
med,  exercised  at  liberty,  and  in  an  extensive  manner,  without 
being  restrained  to  a  private  sphere — approves  the  very  same 
things  which  a  spiritual  p"^  ^!iTinfi  fiftttea  ftpprftvg^  s.^d  those 
things  only ;  though  tffSTWbi  on  the  same  grounds,  nor  with  the 
same  kind  of  approbation.  Therefore,  as  that  divine  sense  is 
agreeable  to  the  necessary  nature  of  things,  as  already  shewn  C^ 

/  so  this  inferior  moral  sense,  being  so  far  correspondent  to  that^ 
I  must  also  so  far  agree  with  the  nature  of  things.  , 

2.  It  has  been  shewn,  that  this  moral  sense  consists  in  ap- 
proving the  uniformity  and  natural  agreement  there  is  between 
one  thing  and   another.      So   that,  by  the  supposition,  it  is 
agreeable  to  the  nature  of  things.     For  therein  it  consists,  viz,  , 
a  disposition  of  mind  to  consent  to  or  like,  the  agreement  of 
the  nature  of  things,  or  the  agreement  of  the  nature  and  form 
of  one  thing  with  another.     And  certainly,  such  a  temper  of 
mind  is  more  agreeable  to  the  nature  of  things  than  an  oppo« 
site  temper. 

The  use  o£  language  is  to  express .  our  sEimiCENTS,  or 
ideas,  to  each  other ;  so  that  those  terms  by  which  things  of  a 
moral  nature  are  signified,  express  those  moral  sentiments 
which  are  common  to  mankind.  Therefore,  that  moral  sensx 
which  in  its  natural  conscience,  chiefly  governs  the  use  of  lan- 
guage, and  is  the  mind's  rule  of  language  in  these  matters.  It 
is  indeed  the  general  natural  rule  which  God  has  given  to  all 
men,  whereby  to  judge  of  moral  good  and  evil.  By  such 
words,  right  and  wrong,  good  and  evU,  when  used  in  a  moral 
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sense,  is  meant  in  common  speech,  ihat  which  deserves  prtute 
or  blame,  respect  or  resenlmewl ;  and  mankind  in  general  have 
a  sense  of  desert,  by  this  natural  moral  sense. 

Therefore  here  is  a  question  which  may  deserve  to  be  con- 
sidered: Seeing  sentimejil  is  ihe  rule  of  language,  as  to  whst 
is  called ^uod  and  ett'/,  ti-orthy  and  vnworlhtf ;  and  it  is  ap> 
parent  that  sentiment,  at  least  as  to  many  particulars,  is  differ- 
ent in  different  persons,  especially  in  different  nations — that  be- 
ing thought  to  deserve  praise  by  one,  which  by  others  is  thought 
to  be  worthy  of  blame — how  therefore  can  virtue  and  vice  b« 
any  other  than  arbitrary  ;  not  at  all  determined  by  the  natvn 
of  things,  but  by  the  sentiments  of  men  with  relation  to  the 
ture  of  things  ? 

In  order  to  the  answering  of  this  question  with  clearness, 
it  may  be  divided  into  two:  viz.  Whether  men's  seniimenf 
of  moral  good  and  evil  are  casual  and  accidental  ?  And,  v\u 
ther  their  way  of  using  words  in  what  they  call  good  and  enlj 
is  not  arbitrary,  without  respect  to  any  common  sentiment 
formed  to  the  nature  of  things  T 

As  to  ihe_^rs/ 1  would  observe  that  the  general  dtspositioff 
or  sense  of  mind,  exercised  in  a  sense  of  desert  of  eeteei 
or  resentment,  may  be  the  sume  in  all :  though  as  to  partia 
Jar  objects  and  occasions  with  regard  to  which  it  is  exercised, 
may  be  very  various  in  different  men  or  bodies  of  men,  througl 
the  parliahty  or  error  that  may  attend  the  view  or  atlemioo 
the  mind.  In  all  a  notion  of  desert  of  love  or  rcsentmei 
may  consist  in  the  same  thing  in  general— a  suitableness,  oi 
natural  uniformity  and  agreement  between  the  atTeclions  a 
actsof  the  agent,  and  the  affection  and  treatment  of  ollii. 
some  way  concerned— and  yet  occasions  and  objects  through  • 
variety  of  apprehensions  about  them,  and  the  various  mamur 
in  which  they  are  viewed,  by  reason  of  the  partial  attention  of 
the  mind,  may  be  extremely  various.  Besides,  example,  ,---■* 
torn,  education,  and  Bssociation,  may  contribute  to  Ihbi 
Ways  innumerable.  But  it  is  needless  to  enlarge  here,  sine* 
what  has  been  said  by  others,  Mr.  Hdtciiisok  in  panicahtf, 
may  abundantly  shew,  that  the  differences  which  are  lo  he 
found  among  different  persons  and  nations  concerning  moral 
good  and  evil,  are  not  inconsistent  with  a  general  moral  taut, 
common  to  all  mankind. 

Nor,  fecaitdly,  is  the  use  of  the  words,  good  and  evil,  right 
and  u-rong,  when  vised  in  a  moral  sense,  altogether  unfixed  and 
wbitrary,  according  to  the  variety  of  notions,  opinions  and 
views,  that  occasion  the  forementioned  variety  of  sentiment 
For  though  Ihe  signification  of  words  is  determined  by  parlicD- 
lar  use,  yet  that  which  goverttB  in  the  use  of  terms,  is  grnend 
(«r«ommon  use.     And  mankind,  in  what  they  would  signify  b* 

R,  are  obligod  to  aim  ^  a  consistent  use  ;  because    it   u 
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essilv  foand  that  the  end  of  language,  which  is  to  be  a  common 
medium  of  manifesting  ideas  and  sentiments,  cannot  be  ob- 
tained any  other  way  than  hy  a  consistent  use  of  words  ;  both 
that  men  should  be  consistent  with  themselves,  and  one  with 
another,  in  the  use  of  them.  But  men  cannot  call  any  thing 
right  or  wrong,  worthy  or  ill-deserving,  consistent!)-,  any  other 
way  than  by  calling  things  so,  which  truly  deserve  praise  w 
blame,  i.  e.  things  wherein,  all  things  considered,  there  is  moat 
uniformity  in  connecting  with  them  praise  or  blame.  There  u 
no  other  way  in  which  they  can  use  these  terms  consistently 
with  themselves.  Thus  ii  thieves  or  traitors  may  be  angiT 
with  informers  that  bring  them  to  justice,  and  call  their  behavi- 
our by  odious  names ;  yet  herein  they  are  inconsistent  with 
themselves ;  because  when  they  put  themselves  in  the  place  of 
those  who  have  injured  them,  they  approve  the  same  things 
they  condemn.  And  therefore,  such  are  capable  of  being  con- 
vinced, that  they  apply  these  odious  terms  in  an  abusive  man* 
ner.  So  a  nation  that  prosecutes  an  ambitious  design  of 
universal  empire,  by  subduing  other  nations  with  fire  and 
sword,  may  affix  terms  that  signify  the  highest  degrees  of  vir- 
tue, to  the  conduct  of  such  as  shew  the  most  enraged,  stable, 
resolute  spirit  in  this  affair,  and  do  most  of  this  bloody 
work.  But  yet  they  are  capable  of  being  convinced  that 
they  use  these  terms  inconsistently,  and  abuse  language 
in  it,  and  so  having  their  mouths  stopped.  And  not  only  will 
men  use  such  words  inconsistently  with  themselves  but  also 
with  one  another,  by  using  them  any  otherwise  than  to  signify 
true  merit  or  ill  deserving,  as  before  explained.  For  there  is  no 
way  else  wherein  men  have  any  notion  of  good  or  ill  desert,  in 
which  mankind  in  general  can  agree.  Mankind  in  general 
seem  to  suppose  some  geTieral  itanaard,  or  foundation  in  nature, 
for  an  universal  consistence  in  the  use  of  the  terms  whereby 
they  express  moral  good  and  evil ;  which  none  can  depart  from 
but  through  error  and  mistake.  This  is  evidently  supposed  in 
all  their  diiputet  about  ri^ht  and  wrong  ;  and  in  all  enaeooourf 
used  to  prove  that  any  thmg  is  either  good  or  evU,  in  a  mora) 
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PREFACE. 


It  has  long  been  desired  by  the  friends  of  Mr.  Edwabds,  that  a 
number  of  his  matluscripts  should  be  published  ;  but  the  disadvan- 
tage under  which  all  posthumous  pubhcations  must  necessarily  ap- 
pear, and  the  difficulty  of  getting  any  considerable  work  printed  m 
this  infant  country  hitherto,  have  proved  sufficient  obstacles  to  the  ex- 
ecution of  such  a  proposal.  The  first  of  these  obstacles  made  me 
doubt  for  a  considerable  time  after  these  manuscripts  came  into  my 
hands,  whether  I  could  consistently  with  that  regard  which  I  owe  to 
the  honour  of  so  worthy  a  parent,  suffer  any  of  them  to  appear  in 
the  world.  However,  being  diffident  of  my  own  sentiments,  and 
doubtful  whether  I  were  not  over-jealous  in  this  matter,  I  determined 
to  submit  to  the  opinion  of  gentlemen,  who  are  friends  both  to  the 
character  of  Mr.  Edwards  and  to  the  cause  of  truth.  The  conse- 
quence was,  that  they  gave  their  advice  for  publishmg  them. 

The  other  obstacle  was  removed  by  a  gentleman  in  the  Church 
of  Scotland,  who  was  formerly  a  correspondent  of  Mr.  Edwards. 
He  engaged  a  booksellei"  to  undertake  the  work,  and  also  signified 
his  desire  that  these  following  discourses  in  particular-might  be  made 
public. 

Mr.  Edwards  had  planned  a  body  of  divinity,  in  a  new  method, 
and  in  the  form  of  a  history  ;  in  which  he  was  first  to  shew  how  the 
most  remarkable  events  in  all  ages  from  the  fall  to  tlie  present  times, 
recorded  in  sacred  and  profane  history,  were  adapted  to  promote  the 
work  of  redemption  ;  and  then  to  trace,  by  the  light  of  scripture- 
prophecy*  how  the  same  work  should  be  yet  further  carried  on  even 
to  the  end  of  the  world.  His  heart  was  so  much  set  on  executing  this 
plan,  that  he  was  considerably  averse  to  accept  the  presidentship  of 
Prince- town  college,  lest  the  duties  of  that  office  should  put  it  out  of 
his  power. 

The  outlines  of  that  work  are  now  offered  to  the  public,  as  con- 
tained in  a  series  of  sermons,  preached  at  Northampton  in  1739,* 
without  any  view  to  publication.  On  that  account,  the  reader  can- 
not reasonably  expect  all  that  from  them,  which  he  might  justly  have 
expected,  had  they  been  written  with  such  a  view,  and  prepared  by 
the  author's  own  band  for  the  press. 

*  This  is  necessary  to  be  remembered  by  the  reader,  in  order  to  understand 
some  chronological  observations  in  the  following  work. 
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ition,  which  is  now  eeleemed  bo  ct- 
well  known  that  tlie  author  did  tM>t 
wever>  his  other  writinga,  tliotigh  de^ 
language,  hate  it  eecnas  solid  merit, 
niaelvcB  and  to  him  a  consideiable  le- 
I  many,  a  high  esteem.  Il  is  Itoped 
discourses  man])  traces  of  plain  good 
irougli  knowledge  of  the  sacred  or>- 
:  and  that,  as  the  plan  is  new.  and 
mon,  they  may  afford  entertainntcnl 
UB,  the  inquisitive,  and  the  piom  r<» 
I  God's  government  of  the  world,  in 
neral,  and  in  many  of  iis  peculiar  doo> 
ith  greater  pleasure  aod  odrafiloga 
oks  of  scripture  ;  and  may  excil«  Is 
3pel. 

duce  these  happy  efTecta  in  all  who 
■ire  and  oravcr  of 


ADVERTISEMENT. 

Thby  who  hare  a  relish  for  the  study  of  the  scriptures,  and  hate 
access  to  peruse  the  following  sheets,  will,  I  am  persuaded,  deem 
themselves  indebted  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Edwabds  of  Newhaven,  for 
consenting  to  publish  them.  Though  the  acute  philosopher  and  deep 
divine  appears  in  them,  yet  they  are  in  the  general  better  calculated 
for  the  instruction  and  improvement  of  ordinary  Christians,  than  those 
of  President  Edwards's  writings,  where  the  abstruse  nature  of  the 
subject-  or  the  subtle  objections  of  opposers  of  the  truth,  led  him  to 
more  abstract  and  metaphysical  reasonings.  The  manuscript  being 
intrusted  to  my  care,  I  have  not  presumed  to  make  any  change  in  the 
sentiments  or  composition.  I  have,  however*  taken  the  liberty  to 
reduce  it  from  the  form  of  sermons,  which  it  originally  bore,  to  that 
of  a  continued  treatise ;  and  I  have  so  altered  and  diversified  the 
marks  of  the  several  divisions  and  subdivisions,  that  each  class  of 
heads  might  be  easily  distmguished. 

JOHN  ERSKINE. 


EdUdmrgh,  April  29,  1774. 


WORK   OF   REDEMPTION. 


denerai  Introduction. 


for  iJte  moth  thaii  eat  tftem  up  Uke  a  garment,  and  the  worm 
shall  eat  them  like  wool :  out  my  righteotunegg  ghtdl  be  for 
trver,  and  my  aak-olion/rom  generation  to  generation. 

Tbe  design  of  this  chapter  ie  to  comfort  the  Church  under 
her  sufferings,  aod  the  persecutions  of  her  enemies  ;  and  the 
argument  of  consolation  insisted  on,  is  the  constancy  and  per* 
petuity  of  God's  mercy  and  faithfulness  towards  her,  which 
shall  be  manifest  in  continuing  to  work  salvation  for  her,  pro- 
tecting her  against  all  assaults  of  her  enemies,  and  carrying 
her  safely  through  all  the  changes  of  the  world,  and  finally, 
crowning  her  with  rictory  and  deliverance. 

Id  the  text,  this  happiness  of  the  church  of  God  is  set  forth 
by  comparing  it  with  the  contrary  fate  of  her  enemies  that 
oppress  her:  And  therein  we  may  observe, 

I.  How  short  lived  the  power  and  prosperity  of  the 
church's  enemies  is :  "  The  moth  shall  eat  ihem  up  hke  a  gar- 
ment, and  the  worm  shall  eat  them  like  wool ;"  i.  e.  however 
great  their  prosperity  is,  and  however  great  their  present  glory, 
they  shall  by  degrees  consume  and  vanish  away  by  a  secret 
curse  of  God,  till  tliey  come  to  nothing ;  and  aJI  their  power 
and  glory,  and  ao  their  persecutions,  eternally  cease,  and  they 
be  imally  and  irrecoverably  ruined :  as  the  finest  and  most 
glorious  apparel  will  in  lime  wear  away,  and  be  consumed  by 
moths  and  rottenness.  We  learn  who  those  are  that  shall  thus 
consume  away,  by  the  foregoing  verse,  viz.  those  that  are  tli<t 


»E  REDED  PTIOK. 

Hearken  unto  me.  ye  iJiat  Itno* 
whose  heart  is  my  law,  fear  ye  nol 
be  ye  afraid  of  tlieh  revilinga." 
lot  and  portion  of  God's  churcii ;  _ 
Ay  righteousness  shall  be  for  ever, 
ation  to  generation."  Who  sball 
ho  learn  by  (he  preceding  verse, 
aunnein,  and  the  people  m  whote 
c  word,  lh<!  church  ol  God.  And 
C  may  observe,  whetein  it  consixU; 

viz.  In  God's  righteousness  and 
God's  righteousness  here  is  meaiA 
a  covenant-promises  to  his  churcli^ 
lis  church  and  people,  io  bealon^  < 
Eint_ of  grace  upon  Ibem.     Tliongfaj 
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2.  We  may  observe  its  continuance,  rigniHed  heto  by  (wo 
expressions,  for  ever,  and  from  genenUion  to  gieneration ;  iliu 
latter  seems  to  be  explanatory  of  the  former.  The  phrase  for 
ever,  is  variously  used  in  scripture.  Sometimes  thereby  is 
meant  as  long  as  a  man  lives,  ll  is  said,  that  the  servant  who 
had  his  ear  bored  through  with  an  awl  to  the  door  of  fais  mas- 
ter, should  be  hisyur  ever.  Sometimes  thereby  is  meant  during 
the  continuance  tif'the  Jeutsh  state.  Of  many  of  the  ceremont- 
al  and  Levitical  laws  it  is  said  that  they  should  be  statutes  for 
ever.  Sometimes  it  means  as  long  as  the  world  thnll  stand,  or 
to  the  end  of  the  gencrutions  of  men.  Thus  Ecclcs.  L  4.  "One 
generation  passeth  away,  and  another  cometh;  but  the  earth 
abidetli  for  ever."  Sometimes  thereby  is  meant  to  all  eternity. 
So  it  is  said, "  God  is  blessed  for  ever,"  Rom.  i.  25.  And  -,/>  it 
b  said  John  vi.  51.  "  If  any  man  cat  of  this  bread,  he  shall  Irve 
for  ever" — And  which  of  these  senses  is  hero  (u  be  uiiil<:ri(t<j<jd, 
the  next  words  determine,  viz,  (o  (Ac  end  of  the  tnorltl,  or  to 
the  end  of  the  generations  of  men.  ll  is  said  in  thit  nnl  wordN, 
"  and  my  salvation  from  getteralimt  to  grin-nilion.''^  Iiidifcd 
the  fruits  of  God's  salvation  shall  rcmaui  nft(-r  (lir  end  of  ihe 
world,  as  appears  by  the  6th  verse  :  "  Lift  uji  your  vym  u>  tlie 
heavens,  and  look  upon  the  earth  beneath:  tor  the  ht-uveUH 
shall  vanish  away  like  smoke,  and  the  earth  shall  wax  o|i|  bke 
a  garment,  and  they  thatdweU  therein  shall  die  in  like  manner, 
but  my  salvation  shall  be  for  ever,  and  my  rifflil<:'juiiiiirh«  irhalt 
not  be  abolished.'"  But  the  work  of  salvalinn  ii^rll  iijw  uid  'tf: 
church  ^all  continue  to  be  wrought  til)  th«n  '■  till  ilx:  <:r^  oi 
the  world  God  will  go  on  to  accou)p!ii>ti  delivvrafur^  a»d  Mih^ 
tion  for  the  church,  from  all  ber  eneiMM>  :  U/t  ti<M  i*  *iaA  ^ij-. 
prophet  is  here  speaking  of.  Till  tite  *W  of  ilut  v:^/rOi.  ^j-.  :>» 
enemies  cease  to  be.  as  to  i±ii%  yt**^f  Vt  ujfyfxi  '-ut  Ktx-is' :. 
And  this  ex.preanoa,from  eemeriai^m  l^  gvmfralitm.  tuny  C»^Mt 
roine  ui  as  to  the  time  which  God  ouIujm*  Vj  tjvn  '/a  t,v; 
work  of  salvation  for  bis  cburcli,  injitii  Niib  ttv^^^A  io  Ksi^.  y^':- 
ginning  and  end.  It  iti  &-'>m  geoeniti'jn  to  jpsuv^ci'.  '.  «- 
througnout  all  geoerationii ;  be^noiug  with  tb*:  gfwrrjLti'xi^  ui 
men  <hi  the  earth,  and  not  eodintc  till  Uiom  g«u*:r»U'^ii>  *-.'■''  — 
And  therefore  we  deduce  (com  tiM»e  w(>rd«  tiii» 


DOCTRINt:. 

The  work  of  redemption  is  a  work  that  hod  curnet  on  fnuii  'Ui 
fdH  of  man  to  tfte  end  of  the  world. 

The  generatiooB  of  mankmd  on  tbe  eartli   which  beicun 
after  the  foil,  by  ordinary  generation,  are  partakers  <jf'(|)': 


owpd  from  il ;  and  ihcse  getiS 
ace  is  propagated,  »hall  conliniie 
lese  two  are  the  limits  of  the  gerw- 
the  Inll  of  mail,  and  the  end  of 
inent.  The  9ame  are  (he  liimls  of 
9  lo  those  progressive  workx  of 
lion  is  brniight  about  and  acconi' 
fruiiii  of  it ;  for  Iliey  stiull  b«  to 

m  nnd  the  work  of  salvation  are 
melimes  in  sfripHire  callod  God's 
places  called  Inn  rettteming  thi;m. 
Sai'ioi/r  mid  iho  Redeemer  of  lib 
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mediator  has  done,  but  also  what  the  Father  or  the  Holy  Ghost, 
has  done,  as  united  or  confederated  in  this  design  of  redeem- 
ins  siniiil  men :  or  in  one  word,  all  that  is  wrought  in  execution 
of  the  eternal  covenant  of  redemption.  This  is  what  I  call  the 
work  of  redemption  in  the  doctrine ;  for  it  is  all  but  one  work, 
one  design.  The  various  dispensations  or  works  that  belong  to 
it,  are  but  the  several  parts  of  one  scheme.  It  is  but  one  de« 
sign  that  is  formed,  to  which  all  the  offices  of  Christ  directly 
tend,  and  in  which  all  the  persons  of  the  Trinity  conspire. 
All  the  various  dispensations  that  belong  to  it  are  united ;  and 
the  several  wheels  are  one  machine,  to  answer  one  end,  and  pro- 
duce one  effect. 

II.  When  I  say,  this  work  is  carried  on  from  the  fall  of  man 
to  the  end  of  the  world ;  in  order  to  the  full  understanding  of 
my  meaning  in  it,  I  would  desire  two  or  three  things  to  be  ob- 
served. 

1.  That  it  is  not  meant,  that  nothing  was  done  in  order 
to  it  before  the  fall  of  man.  Some  things  were  done  before 
the  world  was  created,  yea  from  eternity.  The  persons  of 
the  Trinity  were,  as  it  were,  confederated  in  a  design,  and  a 
covenant  of  redemption.  In  this  covenant  the  Father  had  ap- 
pointed the  Son,  and  the  Son  had  undertaken  the  work ;  and 
all  things  to  be  accomplished  in  the  work  were  stipulated  and 
agreed.  There  were  tnings  done  at  the  creation  of  the  worid, 
in  order  to  that  work ;  for  the  world  itself  seems  to  have  been 
created  in  order  to  it.  The  work  of  creation  was  in  order  to 
God^s  work  of  providence.  So  that  if  it  be  inquired,  which 
are  greatest,  the  works  of  creation  or  those  of  providence ;  I 
answer,  the  works  of  providence;  because  those  of  providence 
are  the  end  of  the  works  of  creation ;  as  the  building  of  a 
house,  or  the  forming  of  a  machine,  is  for  its  use.  But  God^ 
main  work  of  providence  is  this  of  redemption,  as  will  more 
fully  appear  hereafter. 

The  creation  of  heaven  was  in  order  to  the  work  of  re- 
demption; as  an  habitation  for  the  redeemed;  Matth.  xxv. 
34.  ^^  Then  shall  the  King  say  unto  them  on  his  right  Come, 
ye  blessed  of  mv  Father,  inherit  the  kingdom  prepared  for  you 
from  the  foundation  of  the  world^^  riven  the  angels  were 
created  to  be  employed  in  this  work.  And  therefore  the  apostle 
calls  them,  ministering  spirits^  sent  forth  to  minister  for  them 
who  shall  be  heirs  of  salvaiion :  Heb.  i.  14.  As  to  this  lower 
worlds  it  was  doubtless  created  to  be  a  stage  upon  which  this  great 
and  wonderful  work  of  redemption  should  be  transacted :  and 
therefore,  as  mi^ht  be  shown  in  many  respects,  this  lower  world 
is  wisely  fitted,  in  its  formation,  for  such  a  state  of  man  as  he  is 
in  since  the  fall,  under  a  possibility  of  redemption.  So  that 
when  it  is  said,  that  the  work  of  redemption  is  carried  on  from 
the  fall  of  man  to  the  end  of  the  work),  it  is  not  meant,  that  ^jU 
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thai  ever  was  clone  in  order  to  redemption  has  been  done  since 
the  fall.     Not, 

Q.  Is  it  meant  that  there  will  be  no  remaining  fruits 
this  work  fl/ier  the  end  of  the  world.  That  glijr)-  and  ble» 
edneas  that  will  be  the  sum  of  all  the  fruits,  will  remain  '" 
all  the  saints  for  ever.  The  work  of  redemption  is  not 
work  always  doing  and  never  accompliahed.  The  fruiia  of  A 
are  eternal,  but  the  ivork  has  an  iseue.  In  the  issue  the  — 
will  be  obtained ;  which  end  will  last  for  ever.  A»  l] 
things  which  were  in  order  to  this  work — God's  electing  low 
and  the  covenant  of  redemption — never  had  a  beginning  ^ 
so  the  fruits  of  this  work  never  will  have  an  end.  And  therei 
fore, 

3.  When  it  is  said  in  the  doctrine,  that  this  is  a.  work 
God  is  carrying  on  from  the  fall  of  man  to  the  end  of  the  wori 
what  I  mean  is,  that  those  things  which  belong  to  this  work 
self,  and  are  parts  of  the  scheme,  are  all  this  while  accompUsb- 
ing.  There  were  some  things  done  preparator}'  to  its  t 
ning,  and  the  fruits  of  it  will  remain  after  it  is  finished, 
the  work  itself  was  begun  immediately  upon  the  fall,  and 
continue  to  the  end  of  the  world.  The  various  dispensattoni 
of  God  during  this  space  belong  to  the  same  work,  and  to  thq 
game  design,  and  have  all  one  issue  ;  and  therefore  are  all  to  bt 
reckoned  but  as  several  successive  motions  of  one  machine 
bring  about  in  the  conclusion  one  great  event. 

And  here  also  we  must  distinguish  between  the  parts 
redemption  itself,  and  the  parts  of  the  work  by  which  that  i, 
demption  is  wrought  out.  There  is  a  difference  between  ihg 
parts  of  the6ene;i(s,  and  the  parts  of  theuorA  of  God  by  whki 
those  benefits  were  procured  and  bestowed.  For  example,  ■  "^ 
i-cdemption  of  Israel  out  of  Egypt,  considered  as  the  ' 
which  they  enjoyed,  consisted  of  two  parts,  viz.  their  dclivenuici 
from  their  former  Egyptian  bondage  and  misery,  and  their  be- 
in§  brought  into  a  more  happy  state,  as  the  servants  of  God,  and 
heirs  of  Canaan.  But  there  are  many  more  things  which  m 
parts  of  that  work.  To  this  belongs  his  calling  of  Moses,  Im 
sending  him  to  Pharaoh,  and  all  the  signs  and  wonders  be 
wrought  in  Egypt,  and  his  bringing  such  terrible  judgmeali  on 
the  Egyptians,  and  many  other  things. 


Such  is  tliis  work  by  which  God  effects  redemption,  and  il 


^K  ifl  carried  on  from  the  fall  of  man  to  the  end  of  ttie  world, 

^H  two  respects. 
^K  I.  With  respect  to  tlie  efffct  wrought  on  the  souls  of  tlio 

^E^  redeemed  ;  which  is  common  to  all  ages.     This  cfTeol   is  the 

■^  application  of  redemption  with  respect  to  the  souIh  of  partt- 

■  cular  persons,  in  converting,  justifying,  sanctifying,  and  jrlo. 

^^.  rifyiog  them.     By  these  thmgs  they  arc  actually    redeenwl, 
^^^^  ind  receive  the  benefit  of  (be  work  in  its  efiecte.    And  in  lUs 
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fiense  the  work  of  redemption  is  carried  on  in  all  ages,  from 
the  fall  of  man  to  the  end  of  the  world.  The  work  of  God  in 
converting  souls,  opening  blind  eyes,  unstopping  deaf  ears^ 
raisinff  dead  souls  to  life,  and  rescuing  the  miserable  captives 
out  of  the  hands  of  Satan,  was  begun  soon  after  the  fall  of 
man,  has  been  carried  on  in  the  world  ever  since,  to  this  day, 
and  will  be  to  the  end  of  the  world.  God  has  always  had  such 
a  church  in  the  world.  Though  oftentimes  it  has  been  reduced 
to  a  v€ry  narrow  compass,  and  to  low  circumstances ;  yet  it 
has  never  wholly  failed. 

And  as  God  carries  on  the  work  of  converting  the  souls 
of  fallen  men  through  all  ages,  so  he  goes  on  to  justify  them, 
to  blot  out  all  their  sins,  and  to  accept  them  as  righteous  in  his 
si^ht,  through  the  righteousness  of  Christ.  He  j^oes  on  to 
adopt  and  receive  them  from  being  the  children  of  Satan,  to 
be  his  own  children,  to  carry  on  the  work  of  his  grace  which 
he  has  begun  in  them,  to  comfort  them  with  the  consolations 
of  his  Spirit,  and  to  bestow  upon  them,  when  their  bodies  die, 
that  eternal  glory  which  is  the  fruit  of  Christ^s  purchase. 
What  is  said,  Kom.  viii.  30.  ^'  Whom  he  did  predestinate,  them 
he  also  called ;  and  whom  he  called,  them  he  also  justified ; 
and  whom  he  justified,  them  he  also  glorified  ;^^ — ^is  applicable 
to  all  ages,  from  the  fall  to  the  end  of  the  world. 

And  the  way  of  efiecting  this,  is  carried  on  by  repeating 
continually  the  same  work  over  again,  though  in  dmerent  per- 
sons, from  age  to  age.    But, 

2.  The  work  of  redemption  with  respect  to  the  ffrand 
design  in  general,  as  it  respects  the  universal  subject  ana  end, 
is  carried  on — not  merely  by  repeating  or  renewing  the  same 
efiect  in  the  difierent  subjects  of  it,  but — by  many  successive 
works  and  dispensations  of  God,  all  tending  to  onesreat  efiect, 
united  as  the  several  parts  of  a  scheme,  and  altogether  making 
up  one  great  work.  Like  a  temple  that  is  building;  first 
the  workmen  are  sent  forth,  then  the  materials  are  gathered, 
the  ground  is  fitted,  and  the  foundation  laid  ;  then  the  super* 
structure  is  erected,  one  part  after  another,  till  at  length  the 
top-stone  is  laid,  and  all  is  finished.  Now  the  work  of  re- 
demption in  this  large  sense,  may  be  compared  to  such  a 
buildins.     God  began  it  immediatelv  after  the  fall,  and  will 

Eroceed  to  the  end  of  the  world.  Then  shall  the  top-stone  be 
rought  forth,  and  all  will  appear  complete  and  glorious. 
This  work  is  carried  on  in  the  former  respect  as  being  an 
efiect  common  to  all  ages;  and  in  the  hiier  respect  the 
grand  design  in  general,  not  only  by  that  which  is  common 
to  all  ages,  but  by  successive  works  wrought  in  difierent  ages. 
All  are  parts  of  one  great  scheme,  whereby  one  work  is  brought 
about  by  various  steps,  one  step  in  one  a^,  and  another  in 
another.    It  is  this  last  that  I  shall  chiefly  msist  upon,  though 


P  RKDSMPTION, 

for  one  neceBsarJly  sappcwes   tb« 

what  I  mean  by  the  terms  of  the 

t  is  the  design  of  this  great  worit, 
o  bo  Bccomplished  by  it.  In  order 
Tied  on,  we  must  first  know  what 
how  a  workman  pfoceod»,  and  to 
he  takes  in  order  to  accomplish  a 
be  informed  what  he  inttrndx  Ut 
nay  stand  by,  seeing  him  do  one 
quite  puzzled,  hecaiiBC  wp  soe 
puose  tin  architect,  with  a  grual 
ding  some  greal  palace ;  and  oDft 
ingB  should  stand  bVi  and  seesom« 
hers  bringing  limber,  others  hew 
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of  men,  and  to  root  them  out  of  the  hearts  of  his  people,  by 
conforming  them  to  himsel£  He  designed  also  that  his  grace 
«hould  triumph  over  man^s  guilt,  and  sin^s  infinite  demerit. 
Again,  it  was  a  part  of  his  design  to  triumph  over  death  ;  and 
however  this  is  the  last  enemy  that  shall  be  destroyed,  yet  that 
shall  finally  be  vanquished  and  destroyed.  Thus  God  appears 
glorious  above  all  evil,  and  triumphant  over  all  his  enemies  by 
the  work  of  redemption. 

II.  God^s  design  was  perfectly  to  restore  all  the  ruins  of 
the  fall,  so  far  as  concerns  the  elect  part  of  the  world,  by  his 
Son ;  and  therefore  we  read  of  the  restitution  of  all  things^ 
Acts  iii.  21.  ^^  Whom  the  heaven  must  receive,  until  the  times 
of  the  restitution  of  all  things ;  and  of  the  times  of  refreshing 
from  the  presence  of  the  Lord  Jesus.^^  Acts  iii.  19.  **  Repent  ye 
therefore,  and  be  converted,  that  your  sins  may  be  blotted  out, 
when  the  times  of  refreshing  shall  come  from  the  presence  of 
the  Lord.*' 

Man's  soul  was  ruined  by  the  fall ;  the  image  of  God  was 
defaced ;  man's  nature  was  corrupted,  and  he  became  dead  in 
sin.  The  design  of  God  was  to  restore  the  soul  of  man  to  life, 
and  the  divine  image  in  conversion,  to  carry  on  the  change  in 
sanctification,  and  to  perfect  it  in  glory.  Man's  body  was 
ruined ;  by  the  fall  it  became  subject  to  death.  The  design  of 
God  was  to  restore  it  from  this  ruin,  and  not  only  to  deliver  it 
from  death  in  the  resurrection,  but  to  deliver  it  from  mortality 
itself,  in  making  it  like  unto  Christ's  glorious  body.  The  world 
was  ruined,  as  to  man,  as  effectually  as  if  it  had  been  reduced 
to  chaos  again ;  all  heaven  and  earth  were  overthrown.  But 
the  design  of  God  was  to  restore  all,  and  as  it  were  to  create  a 
new  heaven  and  a  new  earth  :  Is.  Ixv.  17.  ^^  Behold,  1  create 
new  heavens,  and  a  new  earth  ;  and  the  former  shall  not  be  re- 
membered, nor  come  into  mind."  2  Pet.  iii.  13.  "  Nevertheless 
we,  according  to  his  promise,  look  for  new  heavens,  and  a  new 
earth,  wherein  dwelleth  righteousness." 

The  work  by  which  this  was  to  be  done  was  begun  imme- 
diately after  the  fall,  and  so  is  carried  on  till  all  is  finished, 
when  the  whole  world,  heaven  and  earth,  shall  be  restored. 
There  shall  be,  as  it  were,  new  heavens,  and  a  new  earth,  in  a 
spiritual  sense,  at  the  end  of  the  world.  Thus  it  is  represented, 
Rev.  xxi.  1.  ^^  And  I  saw  a  new  heaven,  and  a  new  earth ;  for 
the  first  heaven  and  the  first  earth  were  passed  away." 

III.  Another  great  design  of  God  in  the  work  of  redemp- 
tion, was  to  gather  together  m  one  all  things  in  Christ,  in  hea- 
ven and  in  earth,  i.  e.  all  elect  creatures ;  to  bring  all  elect  crea- 
tures, in  heaven  and  in  earth,  to  an  union  one  to  another  in 
one  body,  under  one  head,  and  to  unite  all  together  in  one  body 
to  God  the  Father.  This  was  begun  soon  afier  the  fall,  and 
is  carried  on  through  all  ages,  and  shall  be  finished  at  the  end 
of  the  world. 
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IV.  God  designed  by  this  work  to  perfect  and  coi^ 
the  glonj  of  all  the  elect  by  Christ — glory,  "aucb  as  ej-e  nat 
not  seen,  nor  ear  heard,  nor  has  ever  entered  into  the  heart  ( 
man/'  He  intended  to  bring  them  to  perfect  eicellency  an 
beauty  in  his  holy  image,  which  is  the  proper  beauty  of  spirilui 
beings  ;  and  to  advance  them  to  a  glorious  degree  of  honourj 
and  raise  them  to  an  ineffable  height  of  pleasure  and  joy.  Tho 
he  designed  to  glorify  the  whole  church  of  elect  men  in  001 
and  body,  and  with  them  to  bring  the  glory  of  the  elect  angeb 
to  its  highest  elevalion  under  one  head. 

V.  In  all  this  God  designed  to  accomphsh  the  glory  of  t 
blessed  Trinity  in  an  eminent  degree.  God  had  a  de^gn 
glorifying  himself  from  eternity ;  yea,  to  glorify  each  pew 
m  the  Godhead.  The  end  must  be  considered  as  first  in  ordei 
of  nature,  and  then  the  means ;  and  therefore  we  must  coii> 
ceive,  thai  God  having  professed  this  end,  had  then  as  it  were 
the  means  to  choose  ;  and  the  principal  mean  that  he  adopted 
was  this  great  work  of  redemption.  It  was  his  design  in  (hit 
work  to  glorify  his  only-begotten  Son,  Jesus  Clirist ;  and  bf 
the  Son  to  glorify  the  Father :  John  xiii.  31,  32.  "  Mow  is  the 
Son  of  man  glorified,  and  God  is  glorified  in  him.  If  God  b« 
glorihed  in  him,  God  shall  also  glorify  him  in  himself,  and  ahaS 
straightway  glorify  him."  It  was  his  design  that  the  Son  sbouM 
thus  be  glorified,  and  should  glorify  the  Father  by  what  shoubl 
be  accomplished  by  the  Spirit  to  the  glory  of  Itie  Spirit  tliat 
the  whole  Trinity  conjunctly,  and  each  person  singly,  might 
be  exceedingly  glorified.  The  work  that  was  the  appomi- 
ed  means  of  this,  was  begun  immediately  after  tlie  fall,  and 
is  carried  on  till,  and  finished  at  the  end  of  the  world,  whea 
all  this  intended  glory  shall  be  fully  accomplished  iii  alt  things. 

Having  thus  explained  the  terms  in  the  doctrine,  tatd 
shown  what  thingn  arc  to  he  accomplished  by  this  greai  work 
of  God,  I  proceed  now  to  the  proposed  History  ;  ihal  i»,  10 
show  how  what  was  designed  by  the  work  of  redemption  bar 
been  accomplished,  in  the  ranoHs  Kteps  of  this  work,  from  '' " 
fall  of  man  to  the  end  of  the  world. 

In  order  to  this,  I  would  divide  this  whole  space  oftiM 
into  three  periods  : — the 

Ut,  reaching  from  the  full  of  man  to  the  iticarnation  a 
Christ ; — the 

'2d,  from  Christ's  incarnation  til)  his  resurrection ;  or  tbi 
whole  time  of  Christ's  humiliation  ; — the 

3d,  from  thence  lo  the  end  of  the  world. 

Some  may  be  ready  to  think  this  a  very  unoqual  cGvuioa 
and  so  iiideeil  it  is  in  some  respects,  because  the  aeceoi 
jicrigd,  although  so  much  shorter  than  cither  of  the  oUii 
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being  but  between  thirty  and  forty  years,  whereas  both  the 
other  contain  thousands — in  this  anair  is  more  than  both  the 
others, — I  would  therefore  proceed  to  show  distinctly  how  the 
work  of  redemption  is  carried  on  through  each  of  these  periods 
in  their  order,  under  three  propositions. 

I.  That  from  the  fall  of  man  to  the  incarnation  of  Christy 
God  was  doing  those  things  which  were  preparatory  to  his 
coming,  as  forerunners  and  earnests  of  it. 

IL  That  the  time  from  Christ^s  incarnation  to  his  resur* 
rection,  was  spent  in  procuring  and  purchasing  redemption. 

III.  That  the  space  of  time  from  the  resurrection  of  Christ 
to  the  end  of  the  world,  is  all  taken  up  in  bringing  about  or 
accomplishing  the  great  effect  or  success  of  that  purpose. 

In  a  particular  consideration  of  these  three  propositions, 
the  great  truth  taught  in  the  doctrine  may  perhaps  appear  in  a 
clear  light. 


PERIOD  I. 
From  the  FaU  to  the  Incarnation. 

The  great  works  of  God  in  the  world,  during  this  whole 
space  of  time,  were  all  preparatory.  There  were  many  great 
changes  and  revolutions  in  the  world,  and  they  were  all  only 
the  turning  of  the  wheels  of  providence  to  make  way  for  the 
coming  of  Christ,  and  what  he  was  to  do  in  the  world.  Hither 
tended  especially  all  God^s  great  works  towards  his  church. 
The  church  was  under  various  dispensations  of  providence, 
and  in  very  various  circumstances,  before  Christ  came ;  but  all 
these  dispensations  were  to  prepare  the  way  for  his  coming. 
God  wrought  salvation  for  the  souls  of  men  through  all  that 
space  of  tune,  though  the  number  was  verv  small  to  what  it 
was  afterwards ;  and  all  this  was  by  way  oi  anticipation.  All 
the  souls  that  were  saved  before  Christ  came,  were  only  the  ear- 
nests of  the  future  harvest 

God  wrought  many  deliverances  for  his  church  and  people 
before  Christ  came ;  but  these  were  only  so  many  images  and 
forerunners  of  the  great  salvation.  The  church  during  that 
space  of  time  enjoyed  the  light  of  divine  revelation.  They 
had  in  a  degree  the  light  of  the  gospel.  But  all  these  revela- 
tions were  only  so  many  earnests  of  the  great  light  that  he 
should  bring  who  came  to  be  the  li^ht  of  the  world.  That 
whole  space  of  time  was  the  time  of  night,  wherein  the  cb>v 
of  God  was  not  indeed  wholly  without  light ;  but  it 
the  light  of  the  moon  and  stars ;  a  dim  li^t  in  G4ND| 


ed  with  a  great  deal  of  darkness, 
f  the  glory  that  excellcth,  ii  Cor, 
deed  the  light  of  (he  sun,  but  A 
e  moon  and  stars.  The  ctuirch 
Gal.  iv.  1—3.      '■  Now  I  say,  tbat 

child,  differeth  noiliing  trom  t 
>f  all ;  but  is  under  tutors  snd  go> 
ited  of  the  Father.     Even  so  we, , 

in  bondage  uodu  the  elemetiu  oC 


clearness  and  distinctnesa,  1  sbtill 


:  tlood. 

calling  of  AbrahiU 
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there  is  no  mercy  exercised  toward  fallen  man  but  through  a 
mediator.  If  God  had  not  in  mercy  restrained  Satan,  he  would 
immediately  have  seized  on  his  prey.  Christ  began  to  do  the 
part  of  an  intercessor  for  man  as  soon  as  he  fell ;  for  there  is  no 
mercy  exercised  towards  man  but  what  is  obtained  through 
Christ^s  intercession.  From  that  day  Christ  took  on  him  tlie 
care  of  the  church,  in  the  exercise  of  all  his  offices.  He  under* 
took  to  teach  mankind  in  the  exercise  of  his  prophetical  office  : 
to  intercede  for  fallen  man  in  hispriestli/  office ;  and  to  govern  the 
cliurch  and  the  world  as  a  king.  He  from  that  time  took  upon  him 
the  care  of  defending  his  elect  church  from  all  their  enemies. 
When  Satan,  the  grand  enemy,  had  conquered  and  overthrown 
man,  the  business  of  resisting  and  conquering  him  was  committed 
to  Christ  He  thenceforward  undertook  to  manage  that  subtle 
powerful  adversary.  He  was  then  appointed  the  Captain  of 
the  Lord's  hosts,  the  Captain  of  their  salvation.  Henceforward 
tliis  lower  world,  with  all  its  concerns,  devolved  upon  the  Son 
of  God :  for  when  man  had  sinned,  God  the  Father  would  have 
no  more  to  do  immediately  with  this  world  of  mankind,  that 
had  apostatized  from  and  rebelled  against  him.  He  would 
henceforward  act  only  through  a  mediator,  either  in  teaching 
men,  or  in  governing,  or  bestowing  any  benefits  on  them. 

And  therefore,  when  we  read  in  sacred  history  what  God  did, 
from  time  to  time,  towards  his  church  and  people,  and  how  he 
revealed  himself  to  them,  we  are  to  understand  it  especially  of 
the  second  person  of  the  Trinity.  When  we  read  of  God  ap- 
pearing after  the  fall,  in  some  visible  form  or  outward  symbol 
of  his  presence,  we  are  ordinarily,  if  not  universally,  to  under- 
s.tand  it  of  the  second  person  of  the  Trinity.  John  i.  18.  '^  No 
man  hath  seen  God  at  any  time  ;  the  only  begotten  Son,  which 
is  in  the  bosom  of  the  Father,  he  hath  declared  him."  He  is 
tJierefore  called  "  the  image  of  the  invisible  God,"  Col.  1.  15 ; 
intimating,  that  though  God  the  Father  be  invisible,  yet  Christ 
is  his  image  or  representation,  by  which  he  is  seen. 

Yea,  not  only  this  lower  world  devolved  on  Christ,  that  he 
might  have  the  cate  and  government  of  it,  and  order  it  agreea- 
bly to  his  design  of  redemption,  but  also  in  some  respect  the 
whole  universe.  The  angels  from  that  time  are  subject  to  him 
in  his  mediatorial  office,  as  is  manifest  by  the  scripture  history, 
wherein  we  have  accounts  of  their  acting  as  ministering  spirits 
in  the  affairs  of  the  church. 

And  therefore  we  may  suppose,  that  immediately  on  the  fall 
of  Adam,  it  was  made  known  in  heaven  among  the  angels,  that 
God  had  a  design  of  redemption  with  respect  to  fallen  man ; 
that  Christ  had  now  taken  upon  him  the  office  and  work  of  a 
mediator  between  God  and  man ;  and  that  tliey  were  to  be  sub- 
servient to  him  in  this  office.  And  as  Christ,  in  this  office,  has 
been  solemnly  installed  the  King  of  heaven,  and^is.  thencefor* 
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ward  as  tiod-man,  the  Light,  the  Sun  of  heaven,  (agreeable 
Rev.  xxi.  23.)  so  this  revelation  made  in  heaven  among  * 
angels,  was  as  it  were  the  first  dawning  of  this  light  tlii 
When  Christ  ascended  into  heaven  after  his  passion,  and 
solemnly  enthroned,  then  tliis  sun  rose  in  heaven,  even 
Lamb  that  is  the  light  of  the  New  Jerusalem. 

n.  Presently  upon  tliis  the  gospel  was  Arst  revealed  on  o 
in  these  words,  Gen.  iii.  15.     "And  1  will  put  enmity  ber 
thee  and  tlie  woman,  and  between  thy  seed  and    her  seed 
shall  bruise  thy  head,  and  thou  shall  bruise  liis  heel." 
must  suppose,  that  God'o  intention  of  redeeming  fallea    mi 
was  first  signified  in  heaven,  before  it  was  signilied  on 
because  the  business  of  the  angels,  as  ministering  spjni« 
the  mediator,  required  it ;  for  as  soon  as  ever  Chrimt  had  laki 
on  him  the  work  of  a  mediator,  it  was  requisite  (hat  the  aogi 
should  be  ready  immediately  to  be  subservient  to  him   in   ' 
office :  so  that  the  light  first  dawned  in  heaven ;  but  very 
after  the  same  was  signified  on  earth.     In  those  words  of' 
there  was  an  intimation  of  another  surety  to  be  appointed  for' 
man,  aller  the  first  surety  had  failed.    This  was  the  fin>t  revda- 
lion  of  the  covenant  of  grace ;  the  first  dawning  of  ihe  light  of 
the  gospel  on  earth. 

This  lower  world  before  the  fall  enjoyed  noon-day  Jighl ; 
the  light  of  the  knowledge  of  God,  the   light  of  his  gKwj. 
and   the   light  of  his   favour.     But   when    man   fell,  all  lliii 
light  was  at  once  extinguished,  and  ihe  world  reduced  bact 
again  to  total  darkness ;  a  worse  darkness  than  that  which 
in  the  beginning  of  the  world,  (Gen.  i.  2.)  "  Darkness  vns  t, 
the  face  of  the  deep."  a  darkness  a  thousand  time<  more  r*i 
dilcES  than  that.     Neither  men  nor  angels  could   find  out 
way  whereby  this  darkness  might  be  scattered.      It  app. 
in  Its  blackness  when  Adam  and  his  wife  saw  llmt   ihey  .. 
naked,  and  sewed  fig-leaves ;  when  they  heard  the  voico  nfl 
Lord  God,  walking  in  the  garden,  and  hid  themselves   lu 
the  trees.     When  God  first  called  them   to  an   account, 
said  to  Adam,  "  What  is  thai  thou  hast  done  f  Hast  lltou  b 
of  the  tree  whereof  I  commanded  thee  that  thou  Fhouldsi 
eat  ?"     Then  we  may  suppose  that  iheir  hearts  were  filled 
rfiamc  and  terror.     Bui  tnese  worrtsof  God,  (Gen.  iii.  |5.) 
^e  first  dawning  of  gospel  Hghl,  after  this  dismal   d    • 
Before  this  there  was  not  one  glimpse  of  light,  aayt 
comforf,  or  the  least  hope.     It  was  an  obscure  vet  eod 
«vo  revelation  of  the  gospel ;  not  indeed  made  to  Ad^tf 
direcUy,  but  contained  in  what  God  said  lo  ihc  serp<    ~ 

Here  was  a  certain  intimation  of  a  Jnerciful 
"  ilie  seed  of  the  woman,"  which  was  hko  the  first  | 
eflhe  light  in  the  east  when  the  day  first  dawns. 
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tion  of  mercy  was  given  even  before  sentence  was  pronounced 
on  either  Adam  or  Eve,  from  tenderness  to  tliem,  lest  they 
should  be  overborne  with  a  sentence  of  condemnation,  without 
having  any  thing  held  forth  whence  they  could  gather  any 
hope. 

One  of  those  great  things  that  were  intended  to  be  done 
by  the  work  of  redemption,  is  more  plainly  intimated,  viz.  God 
subduing  his  enemies  under  the  feet  of  his  Son.  God^s  design 
of  this  was  now  first  declared.  Satan  probably  had  triumpli- 
ed  greatly  in  the  fall  of  man,  as  though  he  had  defeated  the  de- 
signs of  God  in  his  creation.  But  in  these  words  God  gives  him 
a  plain  intimation,  that  he  should  not  finally  triumph,  but  that  a 
complete  victory  and  triumph  should  be  obtained  over  him  by 
the  seed  of  the  woman. 

This  revelation  of  the  gospel  was  the  first  thing  that  Christ 
did  in  his  prophetical  ofiice.  From  the  fall  of  man  to  the  in- 
carnation of  Christ,  God  was  doing  those  tilings  that  were  pre- 
paratory to  Christ^s  coming  to  effect  redemption,  and  were 
forerunners  and  earnests  of  it.  And  one  of  diose  things  was  to 
foretell  and  promise  it,  as  he  did  firom  age  to  age,  till  Christ  came. 
This  was  the  first  promise  given,  the  first  prediction  that  ever 
was  made  of  it 

III.  Soon  after  this,  the  custom  of  sacrificing  was  appoint- 
ed,  to  be  a  standing  type  of  the  sacrifice  of  Christ,  till  he  should 
come,  and  offer  up  himself  a  sacrifice  to  God.  Sacrificing  was 
not  a  custom  first  established  by  the  Levitical  law,  for  it  had 
been  a  part  of  God's  instituted  worship  from  the  beginning. 
We  read  of  the  patriarchs,  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  offer- 
ing sacrifice,  and  before  them  Noah  and  Abel.  And  this  was 
by  divine  appointment ;  for  it  was  part  of  God's  worship  in  his 
church,  which  was  oficred  up  in  faith,  and  which  he  accepted. 
This  proves  that  it  was  by  his  institution ;  for  sacrificing  is  no 
part  of  natural  worship.  The  light  of  nature  doth  not  teach 
men  to  offer  up  beasts  in  sacrifice  to  God ;  and  seeing  it  was  not 
enjoined  by  the  law  of  nature,  to  be  acceptable  to  God,  it  must 
be  by  some  positive  command  or  institution  ;  for  God  has  de« 
clared  his  abhorrence  of  such  worship  as  is  taught  by  the  pre- 
cept of  men  without  his  institution.  (Isa.  xxix.  13.)  And  such 
worship  as  hath  not  a  warrant  from  divine  institution,  cannot 
be  offered  up  in  faith,  because  faith  has  no  foundation  where 
there  is  no  divine  appointment.  Men  have  no  warrant  to  hope 
for  God^s  acceptance,  in  that  which  is  not  of  his  appointment^ 
and  in  that  to  which  he  hath  not  promised  his  acceptance : 
and  therefore  it  follows,  that  the  custom  of  offering  sacrifices 
to  God  was  instituted  soon  after  the  fall;  for  the  scripture 
teaches  us,  that  Abel  offered  ^^  the  firstlings  of  his  flock,  and  of 
the  fat  thereof,'^  Gen.  iv.  4 ;  and  that  he  was  accepted  of  God 
in  this  offering,  Heb«  zi.  4    And  there  is  notbiqg  in  tbe  story 
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the  former  of  these  ways,  was  in  that  promise  noticed  in  the 
foregoing  particular ;  and  the  first  thing  of  the  latter  kind,  was 
that  institution  of  sacrifices  that  we  are  now  upon.  As  that 
promise  in  Gen.  iii.  15.  was  the  first  dawn  of  gospel  light  afler 
the  fall  in  prophecy  ;  so  the  institution  of  sacrifices  was  the  first 
hint  of  it  in  types.  The  former  was  done  in  pursuance  of 
Christ^s  prophetical  office ;  in  the  latter,  Christ  exhibited  him- 
self in  his  priestly  office. 

The  institution  of  sacrifices  was  a  great  thing  done  towards 
preparing  the  way  for  Christ^s  coming,  and  working  out  re- 
demption. For  the  sacrifices  of  the  Old  Testament  were  the 
main  of  all  the  Old  Testamen  t  types  of  Christ  and  his  redemp- 
tion ;  and  it  tended  to  establish  in  the  minds  of  God's  visible 
church  the  necessity  of  a  propitiatory  sacrifice,  in  order  to  the 
Deity's  being  satisfied  for  sin  ;  and  so  prepared  the  way  for  the 
reception  of  the  glorious  gospel,  that  reveals  the  srest  sacrifice 
in  the  visible  church,  and  not  only  so,  but  through  the  world  of 
mankind.  For  from  this  institution  of  sacrifices,  all  nations 
derived  the  custom  of  sacri6cing  to  the  gods,  to  atone  for  their 
sins.  No  nation,  however  barbarous,  was  found  without  it. 
This  is  a  great  evidence  of  the  truth  of  the  Christian  religion  ; 
for  no  nation,  except  the  Jews,  could  tell  how  they  came  by 
this  custom,  or  to  what  purpose  it  was  to  offer  sacrifices  to  their 
deities.  The  Hght  of  nature  did  not  teach  them  any  such  thing. 
That  did  not  teach  them  that  the  gods  were  hungry,  and  f<^ 
upon  the  flesh  which  they  burnt  in  sacrifice :  and  yet  they  all 
had  this  custom  :  of  which  no  other  account  can  be  given,  but 
that  they  derived  it  from  Noah,  who  had  it  from  his  ancestors, 
on  whom  God  had  enjoined  it  as  a  type  of  the  great  sacrifice 
of  Christ.  However,  by  this  means  all  nations  of  the  world  had 
their  minds  possessed  with  this  notion,  that  an  atonement  or 
sacrifice  for  sin  was  necessary  ;  and  a  way  was  made  for  their 
more  readily  receiving  the  great  doctrine  of  the  gospel,  the 
atonement  and  sacrifice  of  Christ. 

IV.  God  soon  after  the  fall  began  actually  tosav^e  the  souls 
of  men  through  Christ's  redemption.  In  this,  Christ,  who  had 
lately  taken  upon  him  the  work  of  mediator  between  God  and 
man,  did  first  begin  that  work,  wherein  he  appeared  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  his  kin/^lt/  office ;  as  in  the  sacrifices  he  was  represented 
in  bis  priestly  office,  and  in  the  first  prediction  of  redemption 
by  Christ  he  had  appeared  in  the  exercise  of  his  prophetical 
office.  In  that  prediction  the  light  of  Christ's  redemption  first 
began  to  dawn  in  the  prophecies  of  it ;  in  the  institution  of 
sacrifices  it  first  began  to  dawn  in  the  types  of  it ;  in  this,  viz. 
his  beginning  actually  to  save  men,  it  first  began  to  dawn  in 
the  fruit  of  it. 

It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  Adam  and  Eve  were  the  first 
fruits  of  Christ's  redemption  ;  it  is  probable  by  God's  manner 
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of  Ireatuig  ihem,  by  liia  comfoTting  llic-m  aa  ho  did,  after  Lhi 
Bwnkcnuiga  and  terrors.  They  were  awakened,  and  aithatnw 
with  a  senBo  of  their  guilt,  aAer  their  eyes  were  opened,  an 
they  saw  that  they  were  naked,  and  sewed  lig-loates  to  ootc 
Uieir  nakedness ;  as  the  sinner,  under  the  firet  awakenings, 
wont  to  endeavour  to  hide  the  nakedness  of  his  soul,  by  a  fu 
cied  righteousness  of  liis  own.  Then  they  were  further  terrilw 
and  awakened,  by  hearing  the  voice  of  God  as  hu  wua  conuo 
lo  condemn  tliem.  Their  coverings  of  fig-leaves  do  not  ai 
Bwer  the  purpose  ;  but  notwithstanding  these,  they  ran  to  hid 
themselves  among  the  trees  of  the  garden,  because  Ihcy  wei 
nuked,  not  daring  to  trust  to  their  fig-teaves  to  hide  thuir  ai 
kedness  from  God.  Then  (hey  were  llirtlier  awakened  li 
God's  calling  of  them  to  a  strict  account.  But  while  Uie 
terrors  were  raised  to  such  a  lieiglit,  and  they  stood,  as  wc  ma 
suppose,  tremhhng  and  astonished  before  their  judge,  wilboe 
tuiy  expedient  whence  they  could  gather  any  hope,  then  G 
took  care  to  hold  forth  some  encouragement,  to  keep  them&i 
the  dreadful  effects  of  despair  under  their  aivakcninss, 
giving  a  hint  of  a  design  of  mercy  by  a  Saviour,  even  nefi 
he  pronounced  sentence  against  them.  And  when  after  tbu 
proceeded  to  pronounce  sentence,  whereby  we  may  i 
their  terrors  were  further  raised,  God  soon  after  look  vim 
encourage  them,  and  to  let  them  see,  tliat  he  had  not  wbo 
«ast  tliem  off.  by  taking  a  fatherly  care  of  them  m  their  Mien 
naked,  and  miserable  state,  hy  making  them  coats  nf  sUns  and 
clothing  them.  Which  also  mumfested  an  acceptance  of  thow 
sacritices  that  they  oflered  lo  God,  which  were  tvpcs  of  what 
God  had  promised,  when  he  said,  "  The  seed  of  the'woman  ehmll 
bruise  the  serpent's  head."  This  promise  there  is  reason  lo 
think,  they  believi-d  and  embraced.  Eve  seems  plainlr  tfl 
express  her  hope  in  and  dependence  on  that  proiniav,  in  what 
she  says  at  the  birth  of  Cain,  Geu.  iv.  1.  "  1  have  gotten  a 
from  the  Lord ;"  i.  c.  us  God  has  promised,  that  mv  seed  sh 
bruise  the  serpent's  head  ;  su  now  has  God  given  me  dtf 
pledge  and  token  of  it,  and  1  have  a  seed  born.  She  pUnff 
owns,  that  this  child  was  from  God,  and  hoped  that  her 
misod  seed  was  to  be  of  this,  her  eldest  son ;  thoiijrh  she  _ 
mistaken,  as  Abruhani  was  with  respect  to  Uhmaol,  ok  Jnook 
was  with  respect  to  Esau,  and  as  Samuel  was  ivilh  respeel  M 
the  first  born  of  ji;«e.  And  especiully  docs  what  she  said  it 
the  birth  of  Selh,  express  her  hope  and  dependence  on  thapt^ 
mise  of  Godj  (vcr.  ^5.)  "  For  Gfid  huth  appointed  mo  anolker 
•cod,  instead  of  Abel,  whom  Cain  slew." 

TIki"  ii    it  exccedinfi  probable,  if  not  evident,    that  ti 

Christ  took  on  him  ih-!  work  of  mediator  as  soon   as  man  StStt 

no  that  he  now  immeUiaii-|y  began  his  work  of  rcdemptian  ta 

,  its  ffl'i-ct,  luiii  thm-hc  immediately  encountered  hisgrc«t  vuva? 
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the  devil,  whom  he  had  undertaken  to  conquer,  and  rescued 
those  two  first  captives  out  of  his  hands ;  therein  bafBing  him, 
soon  after  his  triumph  over  them,  whereby  he  had  made  them 
his  captives.  And  though  he  seemed  sure  of  them  and  all 
their  posterity,  Christ  the  Redeemer  soon  showed  him  that  he 
was  mistaken.  He  let  liim  sec  it,  in  delivering  those  first  cap- 
tives, and  so  soon  gave  him  an  instance  of  the  fulfilment  of  that 
threatening.  The  seed  of  the  woman  sJuill  bruise  the  serpenf^s 
head;  and  in  this  instance  a  presage  of  his  subduing  all  his  en- 
emies under  his  feet. 

After  this  we  have  another  instance  of  redemption  in  one 
of  their  children,  righteous  Abel  as  the  scripture  calls  him  ; 
whoso  soul  perhaps  was  the  first  that  went  to  heaven  through 
Christ ^s  redemption.  In  him  we  have  at  least  the  first  recorded 
instance  of  the  death  of  a  redeemed  person.  If  he  was  the  first, 
then  as  the  redemption  of  Christ  began  to  dawn  before  in  the 
souls  of  men  in  their  conversion  and  justification,  in  him  it  first 
began  to  dawn  in  glorification ;  and  in  him  the  angels  began 
first  to  do  the  part  of  ministering  spirits  to  Christ,  in  going 
forth  to  conduct  to  glory  the  souls  of  the  redeemed.  And  in 
him  the  elect  angels  in  heaven  had  the  first  opportunity  to  see 
so  wonderful  a  thins  as  the  soul  of  one  of  the  fallen  race  of 
mankind,  that  had  been  sunk  by  the  fall  into  such  an  abyss 
of  sin  and  misery,  brought  to  heaven,  and  in  the  enjovment 
of  heavenly  glory,  which  was  a  much  greater  thing  tnan  if 
they  had  seen  him  returned  to  the  earthly  paradise.  Thus  they 
saw  the  glorious  efiect  of  Christ^s  redemption,  in  the  great 
honour  and  happiness  that  was  procured  for  sinful,  miserable 
creatures. 

V.  The  next  remarkable  thing  that  God  did  in  farther 
carrying  on  this  great  redemption,  was  the  first  uncommon 
pouring  out  of  the  Spirit,  through  Christ,  in  the  days  of  Enos. 
We  read.  Gen.  iv.  ^.  "Then  began  men  to  call  upon  the 
name  of  the  Lord.^^  The  meaning  of  those  words  has  been 
considerably  controverted  among  divines.  We  cannot  suppose 
the  meaning  is,  that  then  first  men  performed  the  duty  of  prayer. 
Prayer  is  a  duty  of  natural  religion,  and  a  duty  to  which  a 
spirit  of  piety  does  most  naturally  lead  men.  Prayer  is  the 
very  breath  of  a  spirit  of  piety ;  we  cannot  suppose,  therefore, 
that  holy  men  before,  for  above  two  hundred  years,  had  liv- 
ed without  prayer.  Therefore  some  divines  think,  that  the 
meaning  is,  that  then  men  first  began  to  perform  public  wor- 
ship, or  to  call  upon  the  name  of  the  Lord  in  )>ublic  assemblies*. 
However,  thus  much  must  necessarily  be  understood  by  it, 
viz.  that  there  was  something  new  in  the  visible  church  of 
God  with  respect  to  calling  upon  the  name  of  the  Lord ;  that 
there  was  a  great  addition  to  the  performance  of  this  duty ; 
and  that  in  some  respect  or  other  it  was  carried  far  beyond 
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n-hal  it  cvi;r  had  been  bclore,  wliicli  muitt  be  tlie  consequence 
of  a  remarkable  pouring  out  of  llie  sjiiiil  of  God. 

If  it  was  now  first  that  men  were  stirred  up  to  meet  in 
assemblies  to  assist  one  another  in  seeking  God,  so  as  lliey 
never  had  done  before,  it  ttrgucs  sometiiing  enttaordinary  9i 
thecaus«;  and  could  be  from  notliing  but  the  uncamtaon  in 
Hueiiccs  of  God's  Spirit,  We  see  by  experience,  ilial  a  re- 
markable pouring  out  of  Goil's  Spirit  is  always  altended  with 
such  an  etiect,  viz.  a  great  increase  of  the  performance  of  Um 
duty  of  prayer.  When  the  Spirit  of  God  begins  a  work  on 
men's  hearts.  It  immediately  sets  them  to  calhng  on  the  naout 
of  the  Lord,  As  it  is  was  with  Patd  after  the  Spu-it  of  God  bad 
arrested  him;  Behold,  he  pniifcth !  so  it  has  been  in  all  rC' 
markable  effusions  of  the  Spirit  of  God  recorded  in  scripture ; 
and  so  it  is  foretold  it  will  be  in  the  lallcr  days.  It  i$  Ibrchikl, 
that  ihe  holy  Spirit  will  be  poured  out  as  a  spirit  of  grac«  tad 
supplication,  Zech.  xii.  10.  See  also  Zeph.  liJ.  9,  "  For  then 
will  I  turn  to  the  people  a  pure  language,  that  they  may  kU 
call  upon  the  name  of  the  Lord,  to  serve  him  with  one  con- 
sent." 

And  when  it  is  said.  Then  be^itn  men  to  call  upon  ih^  uamt, 
"f  Ibr.  Lord,  no  more  can  be  intended  by  it  than  lliat  lti»  wu 
the  Jirat  fentarkahle  season  of  this  nature  that  eter  wa».     U 

-  '^v&s  the  beginning,  or  the  tirst,  of  such  a  tvork  of  G^^d.  Jo  this 
manner  such  an  expression  is  commonly  used  in  scriplnre:  to^ 
1  Sam.  xiv,  35.  "  And  Saul  built  an  altar  unto  ilio  Lord  j  lite 
sanie  was  the  Rrst  altar  that  he  built  unto  Ihe  Lord.  In  the 
Hebrew  it  is,  as  you  may  see  in  the  margin,  that  altar  he  be- 
^ait  to  build  unto  the  'Lord,  Heb.  ii.  3.  "  How  shall  wc  escape 
if  we  neglect  so  great  salvation,  which  first  began  to  be  npokt 
by  the  Lord  T' 

It  may  here  be  obscned,  that  fi-om  the  fall  of  man  to  o_ 
day,  the  work  of  redemption  in  its  effect  has  mainly  been  c«- 
riod  on  by  remarkable  communica linns  of  the  Spirit  of  God 
Though  there  bo  a  more  constant  influence  of  G(m1'»  Spirk 
always  m  some  degree  iiltending  his  ordinaiicex ;  yet  ilic  way 
in  which  the  greatest  things  have  been  done  towards  canrinc 
on  this  work,  always  have  been  by  remarkable  ctru.%ioiis,  il 
special  seasons  of  mercy,  us  may  fully  appear  herenftpr  la  em 
further  prosecution  of  our  subicet.  .Ajid  this  in  lUi;  day*  gf 
Enoi?,  was  the  first  remarkable  pouring  out  of  the  Spirit  d" 
God,  that  ever  was.  There  had  been  asavhig  work  of  God 
on  Uic  hearts  of  sume  before;  but  how  God  whs  pluoscd  » 
bring  in  a  harvest  of  souls  to  Christ ;  so  that  m  lius  we  no 
that  great  building,  of  which  God  laid  llie  foundation  imim- 

^ialeiy  allcr  the  fall  of  m-an,  carried  on  fuiihtT,and  biiiJi  bub- 

^,  than  ever  il  had  been  belbre. 

"I.  The  oext  thing  I  Bhall  notice,  is  the  omiaeatly  Mr 
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life  of  Enoch,  who,  wc  have  reason  to  think,  was  a  saint  of 
greater  emincncy  than  any  that  had  been  before  him  ;  bo  that 
in  this  respect  the  worli  of  redemption  waa  carried  on  to  a  still 
greater  height.  With  respect  to  its  effect  in  the  visible  church 
in  getterai,  we  observed  above  how  it  waa  carried  higher  in 
the  dayB  of  Eiios  than  ever  it  had  been  before.  Probably 
Enoch  waa  one  of  the  saints  of  that  harvest ;  for  he  lived  all 
the  days  that  he  did  hve  on  earth,  in  the  days  of  Enos.  And 
with  respect  to  the  degree  to  which  this  work  was  carried  in 
the  soul  of  a  particular  person,  it  was  raised  to  a  greater 
height  in  Enoch  than  ever  before.  His  sou),  built  on  Christ, 
was  built  up  in  holiness  to  a  greater  height  than  any  preceding 
instance.  He  was  a  wonderful  instance  of  Christ's  redemption, 
and  of  the  efficacy  of  his  grace. 

VII.  In  Enocli's  time,  God   more  expressly  revealed  the 
coming  of  Christ  than  he  had  before  done.     Jude,  ver.  14,.  15, 
"  And  Enoch  also,  the  seventh  from  Adam,  prophesied  of  these, 
saying,  Behold,  the  Lord  cometh  with  ten  thousand  of  his  saints 
to  execute  judgment  upon  all,  and  to  convince  all  that  are  un- 
godly among  them,  of  their  ungodly  deeds  which  they  have  un- 
godly committed,  and  of  all  their  hard  speeches  which  ungodly 
sinners  have  spoken  against  him."     Here  Enoch  prophesies  of 
the  coming  of  Christ.     It  does  not  seem  to  be  confined  to  any 
particular  coming  of  Christ ;  but  it  has  respect  in  general 
to  Christ's  coming  in  his  kingdom,  and  is  fulfilled  in  a  degree 
in  both  his  first  and  second  coming;  and  indeed  in  every  re- 
markable  manifestation   Christ   has  made  of  himself  in  the 
world,  for  the  saving  of  his  people,  and  the  destroying  of  his 
enemies.  ,  It  is  very  parallel  in  this  respect  with  many  other 
prophecies  of  the  Old  Teatament ;  and,  in  particular,  with  that 
'     great  prophecy  of  Christ's  coming  in  hia  kingdom,  whence  the 
'     Jews  principally  took  their  notion  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven, 
Daniel  vii.  10.     "  A  fiery  atream  issued,  and  came  forth  from 
'    before  him  :  thousand  thouaands  ministered  unto  him,  and  ten 
J    thousand  times  ten  thouaand  stood  before  him  :  the  judgment 
^    was  set,  and  the  books  were  opened."    And  ver,  13,  14.     "  I 
J    saw  in  the  night  visions,  and  behold,  one  like  the  son  of  man, 

*  came  with  the  clouds  of  heaven,  and  came  to  the  ancient  of 
■(  days,  and  they  brought  him  near  before  him.  And  there  was 
'  given  him  dominion,  and  glory,  and  a  kingdom,  that  all  people, 
'    oations,  and  languages,  snould  serve  him :  his  dominion  is  an 

!  everlasting  dominion,  which  shall  not  pass  away,  and  his  king* 
dom  that  which  shall  rot  be  destroyed."  And  though  it  is  not 
i  unlikely  that  Enoch  might  have  a  more  immediate  respect  in 
I  this  prophecy,  to  the  approaching  destruclion  of  the  old  world 
'  by  the  flood,  which  waa  a  remarkable  resemblance  of  Christ's 
f  destruction  of  all  hia  enemies  at  his  second  coming,  yet  it  doubt- 
I     )e8s  looked  beyond  the  type  to  the  antitype. 

*  VOI..IU.  34 
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And  as  this  prophecy  of  Chrwt'a  coming  is  more  expre 
than  any  preceding  it;  so  it  is  an  instance  of  the  increase 
that  gospel  liglu  which  began  to  dawn  presently  after  the  fall 
man ;  nnd  of  that  building  which  is  the  subject  of  our  prese 
discourse,  being  yet  further  carried  on,  and  built  up  high 
than  it  had  been  before. 

And  here,  by  the  way,  1  would  observe,  that  the  uicr«s 
of  gospel  hght,  and  the  progress  of  the  work  of  redemptic 
ss  it  respects  the  church  in  general,  from  its  erection  to  I 
end  of  Ilie  world,  is  very  similar  to  the  progress  of  the  itat 
work,  and  the  same  light,  in  a  particular  soul,  from  the  tit 
of  its  conversion,  till  it  is  perfected  and  crowned  in  glor 
Sometimes  tlie  light  shines  brighter,  and  at  other  times 
obscurely  -,  sometimes  grace  prevails,  at  other  limea  it  i 
to  languish  for  a  great  while  together ;  now  corruption  pn- 
vails,  and  then  grace  revives  again.     But  in  general   gnice  ii 

e rowing  '■  from  ita  first  infusion,  till  it  is  perfected  in  glory,  li>£ 
ingdom  of  Christ  is  building  up  in  the  soul.  So  tt  is  with  re- 
spect to  the  great  atfair  in  general,  as  it  relates  to  the  univeml 
subject  of  it,  and  as  it  is  carried  on  from  its  first  beginning,  lil 
it  is  perfected  at  the  end  of  the  world. 

VIII.  The  next  remarkable  thing  towards  carrying  oni 
work,  was  the  translation   of  Enoch  into   heaven.     (Geb 
34.)     "And  Enoch  walked  with  God,  and  ho   was   ■ 
God  took  him."     Moses,  in  giving  an  account  of  the  g 
.  gy  of  those  that  were  of  the  line  of  Noah,  does  not  a»y  c< 
ing  Enoch,  he  lived  so  long  and  he  died,  as  he  does  of  the 
but,  "  he  was  not.  for  God  took  him ;"  t.  c.  he  irandatml 
in  body  and  soul  carried  him  to  heaven  without 
is  explained  in  Heb.  xi.  5.     "By  faith   Enoch   w; 
that  he  should  not  see  death,"     liy  this  wonderful  wi 
the  work  of  redemption  was  carried  to  a  grcutcr 
Beveral  respects,  than  it  had  been  before. 

When  showing  what  Gmt  uimcd  at  in  ibe  work  of  o- 
demption,  or  what  were  the  main  things  he  intended  to  hm\ 
to  pass;  among  other  things  1  mentioned  the  perfect  rol 
tion  of  the  ruins  of  the  fall,  with  respect  to  the  elect,  had 
»oul  and  body.  Now  (his  translation  of  Enoch  was  the 
instance  of  restoration  with  respect  to  the  bwly.  Then 
been  many  instances  of  restoring  the  soul  of  man  hy  Chi 
redemption,  but  none  of  redcenting  and  actually  wivittf 
body,  till  now.  All  the  botlics  of  the  elect  are  to  bo  saioi 
well  as  their  souls.  At  the  end  of  the  world,  u||  ihcir 
ihall  Hclually  be  redeemed;  those  that  then  shall  liaw 
dead,  by  a  resurrection;  and  others,  that  then  shall  be  li 
by  causmg  them  to  undergo  a  glorious  change.  Thorv 
number  of  the  bodies  of  saints  raised  and  glorificxi,  at  the 
rection  of  Christ;  and  before  that  there  was  iin  iiistan 
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body  glorified  in  Elijah.  But  the  first  instance  of  aH  was  thiiof 
Enoch. 

By  this  the  work  of  redemption  was  carried  on  still  further; 
as,  this  wonderful  work  of  God  afforded  a  great  increase  of 
gospel  light  to  the  church,  hereby  it  had  a  clearer  manifes* 
tation  of  a  future  state,  and  of  the  glorious  reward  of  the  saints 
in  heaven.  We  are  told,  2  Tim.  i.  10.  "  That  life  and  im- 
mortality  are  brought  to  light  by  the  gospel"  What  was  said 
in  the  Old  Testament  of  a  future  state,  is  very  obscure,  in 
comparison  with  the  more  full,  plain,  and  abundant  revelation 
given  of  it  in  the  New.  But  yet  even  in  those  early  days, 
the  church  of  God,  in  this  instance,  was  favoured  with  an  m- 
stance  of  it  set  before  their  eyes,  in  that  one  of  their  brethren 
was  actually  taken  up  to  heaven  without  dying;  which  we 
have  all  reason  to  think  the  church  of  God  knew  then,  as  they 
afterwards  knew  Elijah^s  translation.  And  as  this  was  a  clearer 
manifestation  of  a  future  state  than  the  church  had  enjoyed  be- 
fore, so  it  was  a  pledge  or  earnest  of  that  future  glorification 
of  all  the  saints  which  God  intended  through  the  redemption  of 
Jesus  Christ 

IX.  The  next  thing  that  I  shall  observe,  was  the  up- 
holding of  the  church  of  God  in  that  family  from  which 
Christ  was  to  proceed  during  that  great  and  general  defection 
which  preceded  the  fiood.  The  church  of  God,  in  all  pro- 
bability, was  small,  in  comparison  with  the  rest  of  the  world, 
from  the  time  that  mankind  began  to  multiply ;  or  from  the 
time,  (Gen.  iv.  16.) "  when  Cain  went  out  fi-om  the  presence  of 
the  Lord,  and  dwelt  in  the  land  of  Nod ;"  which,  being  inter- 
preted, is  the  land  of  banishment.  The  church  seems  to  have 
been  kept  up  chiefly  in  the  posterity  of  Seth ;  for  this  waa 
the  seed  that  God  appointed  instead  of  Abel,  whom  Cain* 
slew.  But  we  cannot  reasonably  suppose  that  Sethis  posterity 
were  one  fiftieth  part  of  the  world :  For  Adam  was  one  Atm- 
dred  and  thirty  years  old  when  Seth  was  bom,  •  But  Cain,  who 
seems  to  have  been  the  leader  of  those  that  were  not  of  the 
church,  was  Adam^s  eldest  child,  and  probably  was  born  soon 
after  the  fall,  which  doubtless  was  soon  after  Adam^s  creation ; 
so  that  there  was  time  for  Cain  to  have  many  sons  before 
Seth  was  born ;  besides  many  other  children  that  probably 
Adam  and  Eve  had  before  this  time,  agreeably  to  God's 
blessing,  Be  fruitful  and  multiply^  and  replenish  the  earth; 
and  many  of  these  children  might  have  children.  The  history 
of  Cain  before  Seth  was  bom,  seems  to  imply,  that  there  were 
great  numbers  of  men  on  the  earth :  Gen.  iv.  14, 15.  **  Behold, 
thou  hast  driven  me  out  this  day  from  the  face  of  the  earth : 
and  from  thy  face  shall  I  be  hid,  and  I  shall  be  a  fugitive 
and  a  vagabond  in  the  earth :  and  it  shall  come  to  pass,  that 
every  one  that  findeth  me  shall  0lay  me.     And  the  Lord  said 


f^^T  Biayclh  Caiii,  vengeaace  shall 
And  the  Lord  set  a  murk  upon 
,ould  kill  him."  And  siil  who  €»• 
ust  be  BUpposed  to  stand  in  equal 
r  posterity  with  him  ;  anJ  ibi're- 
t  u  small  part  oi  tbc   iohabilanti 

Inos  and  Enoc)i,  (for  Enoch   was 

the  church  of  God  greatly  dimi- 
itiidrs  of  ilic  line  of  Soth,  horn  in 
ay,  and  joined  with  the  witled 

of  intermarriages  witli  tbum;  u 
aam  to  pass,  when  meii  Ucgut  lo 
Tth,  and  daughters  were  bom  unto 

saw  tiio  daughters  of  moo,  ifrnt 
)k  them  wiioB  of  tJI  *»'hicli  they 

in  the  earth  in  those  days  -,  aad 
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during  that  space  be  very  short ;  yet  it  is  exceediagly  compre- 
hensive and  instructive.  And  it  may  also  be  profitable  for  us 
here  to  observe,  the  efficacy  of  that  purchase  of  redemption 
which  had  such  great  effects  so  many  ages  before  Christ  actu- 
ally appeared. 


PART  II. 
From  thefiood  to  the  Calling  of  Abraham. 

I  proceed  now  to  show  how  the  same  work  was  carried 
on  from  the  beginning  of  the  food  till  the  calling  of  Abraham. 
For  though  that  mignty  universal  deluge  overthrew  the  world ; 
yet  it  did  not  overthrow  this  building  of  God,  the  work  of  re- 
demption. This  went  on ;  and  instead  of  being  overthrown, 
continued  to  be  built  up,  in  order  to  a  further  preparation  for 
the  great  Saviour^s  coming  into  the  world,  for  the  redemption 
of  his  people. 

I.  The  flood  itself  was  a  work  of  God  that  belonged  to 
this  great  affair,  and  tended  to  promote  it.  All  the  mighty 
works  of  God,  from  the  fall  of  man'to  the  end  of  the  world,  arc 
dcducible  to  this  work;  and  if  seen  in  a  right  view,  will  appear 
as  parts  of  it,  and  so  many  steps  for  carrying  it  on ;  and  doubt- 
less so  great  a  work,  so  remarkable  and  universal  a  catastrophe, 
as  the  deluge  was,  cannot  be  excepted.  Thereby  God  re- 
moved out  of  the  way  the  enemies  and  obstacles  that  were 
ready  to  overthrow  it. 

Satan  seems  to  have  been  in  a  dreadliil  rage  just  before 
the  flood,  and  his  rage  then  doubtless  was,  as  it  always  has 
been,  chiefly  against  the  church  of  God  to  overthrow  it;  and 
he  had  filleJ  the  earth  with  violence  and  rage  against  it.  He 
had  drawn  over  almost  all  the  world  to  be  on  his  aide,  and  they 
listed  undnr  hb  banner  against  Christ  and  his  church.  We 
read,  lliat  the  earth  was  filed  with  violence ;  and  doubtless  that 
violence  was  chiefly  against  the  church,  in  fulfilment  of  what 
was  foretold,  I  will  put  enmity  between  thy  teed  and  her  teed. 
Their  enmity  and  violence  was  so  great,  and  the  enemies  of  the 
church  so  numerous,  the  whole  world  being  against  it,  that  it 
was  come  to  the  last  extremity.  Noah's  reproof,  and  his 
preaching  of  righteousness,  were  utterly  disregarded.  God's 
Bpirit  had  striven  with  them  an  hundred  and  twenty  years,  but 
all  in  vain ;  and  the  church  was  reduced  (o  so  narrow  limits, 
as  to  b«  confined  to  one  family.  There  was  no  prospect  of  any 
thing  else  but  of  their  totally  swallowing  up  .the  church,  and 
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(hat  in  a  very  little  time  ;  and  so  wholly  destroying  that 

root  thai  had  the  blessing  in  it,  or  whence  the  Redeemer  was 

to  proceed, 

And,  therefore,  God's  destroying  lliose  enemies  of  tbe 
church  by  the  flood,  belongs  to  this  affair  of  redemption;  for 
it  was  one  thing  that  was  done  in  fulfilment  of  the  covenant    ' 


grace,  as  it  was  revealed  to  AdaJ 


"  I  will  put  enmity  between 


thee  and  the  woman,  and  between  thy  seed  and  her  seed  ;  it 
shall  bruise  thy  head."  This  was  only  a  destruction  of  the  seed 
of  the  serpent  io  the  midst  of  their  utmost  violent  rage  agaiost 
the  seed  of  tbe  woman,  when  in  the  utmost  peril  by  them. 

We  read  in  scripture  of  scarce  any  destruction  of  natimia 
but  that  one  main  reason  given  for  it  is,  their  enmity  and  injo- 
ries  against  God's  church:  and  doubtless  this  was  one  main 
reason  of  the  destruction  of  all  nations  by  the  flood.  Th^ 
giants  that  were  in  those  days,  in  all  likelihood,  got  themselvee 
renown  by  their  great  exploits  against  heaven,  and  against 
Christ  and  his  church,  the  remaining  sons  of  God  that  had  no^ 
corrupted  themselves. 

We  read,  that  just  before  the  world  shall  be  destroyed  b« 
fire,  *'  the  nations  that  are  in  the  four  quarters  of  the  earth,  shll 
gather  together  against  the  church  as  ihe  sand  of  the  sea,  i 
shall  go  upon  the  breadth  of  the  earth,  and  compass  the  ca 
of  the  saints  about,  and  the  beloved  city ;  and  then  fire  sball 
come  down  from  God  out  of  heaven,  and  devour  them,"  Rev.  xi, 
8,9.  And  it  seems  there  was  that  which  was  very  parallel  loitj 
just  before  the  world  was  destroyed  by  water.  AJid  tliercforg. 
their  destruction  was  a  work  of  God  that  did  as  much  beloDC 
to  the  work  of  redemption,  as  the  destruction  of  the  Egypttatu 
belonged  to  the  redemption  of  the  children  of  Israel  out  ol 
Egypt,  or  as  the  destruction  of  Sennacherib's  mighty  army,  that 
had  compassed  about  Jerusalem  to  destroy  it,  belonged  to  God's 
redemption  of  that  city  from  them. 

By  means  of  this  flood,  all  the  enemies  of  God's  cliarcb, 
against  whom  that  little  hnndful  had  no  strength,  were  swept 
off  at  once,  God  took  their  part,  appeared  for  Ihem  agi  ' 
their  enemies,  and  drowned  those  of  whom  they  had  1 
afraid,  in  the  flood  of  water,  as  he  drowned  the  enemies  < 
Israel  that  pursued  them  in  the  Red  Sea. 

Indeed  God  could  have  taken  other  methods  to  deliver  hi* 
church:  ho  could  have  converted  all  the  world  instead 
drowning  it;  and  so  he  could  have  taken  another  method  tliaa 
drowning  the  Egyptians  in  Ihe  Red  Sea.  But  that  is  no  orgo* 
ment,  that  the  method  he  did  take  was  not  a  method  lo  show 
his  redeeming  mercy  lo  them. 

By  the  deluge,  the  enemies  of  God's  people  were  dbpcw* 
sesscd  of  the  earth,  and  the  whole  earth  was  given  lo  Nonh  and 
liis  family  to  possess  it  in  quiet;  us  God  made  room  for  tha 
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Israelites  in  Canaan,  by  casting  out  their  enemies  from  before 
them.  And  God  thus  taking  the  possession  of  the  enemies  of  , 
the  church,  and  giving  it  aU  to  his  church,  was  agreeable  to 
that  promise  of  the  covenant  of  grace,  Ps.  xxxvii.  9 — 11.  "For 
evil  doers  shall  be  cut  off:  but  those  that  wait  upon  the  Lord, 
they  shall  inherit  the  earth.  For  yet  a  little  while  and  the 
wicked  shall  not  be:  yea,  thou  shalt  diligently  consider  his 
place,  and  it  shall  not  bie.  But  the  meek  shall  inherit  the  earth, 
and  shall  delight  themselves  in  the  abundance  of  peace.'^ 

II.  Another  thing  belonging  to  the  same  work,  was  Ood^s 
wonderfully  preserving  that  family  of  which  the  Redeemer  was 
to  proceed,  when  all  the  rest  of  the  world  was  drowned.  God^s 
drowning  the  world,  and  saving  Noah  and  his  family,  were  both 
reducible  to  this  great  work.  The  saving  of  Noah  and  his 
family  belonged  to  it  two  ways,  viz.  as  from  that  family  the 
Redeemer  was  to  proceed,  and  it  was  the  mystical  body  of 
Christ  that  was  there  saved.  The  manner  of  saving  those  per- 
sons, when-  all  the  world  besides  was  so  overthrown,  was  very 
wonderful.  It  was  a  wonderful  type  of  the  redemption  of 
Christ,  of  that  redemption  that  is  sealed  by  the  baptism  of  ^ 
water,  and  is  so  spoken  of  in  the  New  Testament,  as  1  Pet.  iii. 
20,  2l.  "  Which  sometimes  were  disobedient,  when  once  the 
long-suffering  of  God  waited  in  the  days  of  Noah,  while  the  ark 
was  a  preparing,  wherein  few,  that  is,  eight  souls,  were  saved 
by  water.  The  like  figure  whereunto,  even  baptism,  doth  also 
now  save  us,  (not  the  putting  away  of  the  sins  of  the  flesh,  but  the 
answer  of  a  good  conscience  towards  God,)  by  the  resurrection 
of  Jesus  Christ.^^  That  water  which  washed  away  the  filth  of 
the  world,  that  cleared  the  world  of  wicked  men,  was  a  type  of 
the  blood  of  Christ,  that  takes  away  the  sin  of  the  world. 
That  water  which  delivered  Noah  and  his  sons  from  their  ene- 
mies, is  a  type  of  the  blood  that  delivers  God^s  church  from 
their  sins,  their  worst  enemies.  That  water  which  was  so  plen- 
tiful and  abundant,  that  it  filled  the  world,  and  reached  above 
the  tops  of  the  highest  mountains,  was  a  type  of  that  blood, 
which  is  sufficient  for  the  whole  world ;  suflScient  to  bury  the 
highest  mountains  of  sin.  The  ark,  that  was  the  refuge  and 
hiding-place  of  the  church  in  this  time  of  storm  and  flood,  was 
a  type  of  Christ,  the  true  hiding-place  of  the  church  from  the 
storms  and  floods  of  God^s  wrath. 

III.  The  next  thing  I  would  observe  is,  the  new  grant  of 
the  earth  God  made  to  Noah  and  his  family  immediately  afler 
the  flood,  as  founded  on  the  covenant  of  grace.  The  sacrifice 
of  Christ  was  represented  by  Noah^s  building  an  altar  to  the 
Lord,  and  offering  a  sacrifice  of  every  clean  beast,  and  every 
clean  fowl.  And  we  have  an  account  of  God  accepting  this 
sacrifice :  and  thereupon  he  blessed  Noah,  and  established  his 
covenant  with  him,  and  with  his  seed,  promising  to  destroy 
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the  earth  in  like  manner  do  more ;  signifying  that  it  is  by  the 
sacn6ce  of  Christ,  God's  favour  is  obtained,  and  his  people 
are  in  safety  from  destroying  judgments,  and  obtiiin  the  bless- 
ing of  the  Lord.  And  God  now,  on  occasion  of  this  sacrifice 
that  Noah  ottered,  gives  him  and  liis  posterity  a  new  grant  of 
the  earth ;  a  new  power  of  dominion  over  the  creatures,  a- 
founded  on  that  sacrifice,  and  so  founded  on  the  covenant  of 
grace.  And  so  it  is  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  diAerent  grant  fiom 
that  which  was  made  to  Adam,  Gen.  i.  28.  "  And  God  blesae^ 
lhein,and  God  said  unto  them.  Be  fruitful,  and  multiply, 
replenish  the  earth,  and  subdue  it ;  and  have  dominion  over  the 
fish  of  the  sea,  and  over  the  fowl  of  the  air,  and  over  every  lit- 
ing  thing  that  moveth  upon  the  earth."  That  grant  was  nol 
founded  on  the  covenant  of  grace;  for  it  was  given  to  Adam 
while  he  was  under  the  covenant  of  trorks,  and  therefore  wai 
antiquated  when  that  covenant  ceased.  Hence  if  came  to 
that  the  earth  was  taken  away  from  mankind  by  the  tlood 
the  first  grant  was  forfeited ;  and  God  had  never  made  anol 
after  that,  till  after  the  flood.  If  the  first  covenant  had  not 
broken,  God  never  would  have  drowned  the  world,  and  bo  ha*o 
taken  it  away  from  mankind  ;  for  then  the  first  grant  made 
mankind  would  have  stood  good.  But  that  being  broken,  God,' 
after  a  while,  destroyed  the  earth,  when  the  wickedness  of 
was  great. 

But  after  the  flood,  on  Noah's  offering  a  sacrifice 
represented  the  sachhce  of  Christ,  God,  in  smelling  a  m 
savoiir,  or  accepting  the  sachlice — as  it  was  a  representation  of 
the  true  sacrifice  of  Christ,  which  is  a  sweet  savour  indeed  to 
God — gives  Noah  a  new  grant  of  the  earth,  founded  on  that 
covenant  of  grace  which  is  by  the  sacrifice  of  Christ,  willi  a 
promise  annexed,  that  now  the  earth  should  no  more  be  de- 
stroyed, till  the  consummation  of  all  things ;  (Gen.  viii.  HO — S3. 
and  chap.  ix.  1 — 3,  7.)  The  reason  why  such  a  promiae,  ibut 
God  would  no  more  destroy  the  earth,  was  added  to  this  grant 
made  to  Noah,  and  not  lo  that  made  to  Adam,  was  because  thw 
was  founded  on  the  covenant  of  grace,  of  which  Christ  wulba 
surety,  and  therefore  could  not  be  broken.  And  therefore  it 
comes  to  pass  now,  that  though  the  wickedness  of  man  htm 
dreadfully  raged,  and  the  earth  has  been  filled  with  violence  and 
wickedness,  one  age  after  another,  and  much  more  dreadlbl 
and  aggravated  wickedness,  being  against  bo  much  greater  Ksfat 
and  mercy  ;  especialh'  in  these  days  of  ihe  gospel :  yet  God'a 
patience  holds  out ;  Goil  does  not  destroy  the  earth  ;  his  mercy 
and  forbonrance  abide  according  to  his  promise ;  and  his  j^rant 
cslabiishod  with  Noah  and  his  sons  abides  firm  and  good,  being 
founded  on  the  covenant  of  grace. 

IV.  On  this  God  renews  wilh  Noah  and  his  sons  tlie 

nnnl  of  grace.  Gen.  ix.  !*,  10.  "  And  I,  behold.  I  establish  n^. 
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covenant  with  you,  and  with  your  seed  after  you,  and  with  every 
living  creature  that  is  with  you,"  &c. ;  whicn  was  the  covenant 
of  grace  ;  of  which  even  the  brute  creation  have  this  benefit, 
that  it  shall  never  be  destroyed  again  until  the  consummation 
of  all  things.  By  this  expression  in  scripture,  my  covenant^  is 
commonly  to  be  understood  the  covenant  of  grace.  The  man- 
ner of  expression,  /  wUl  establish  my  covenant  with  you^  and 
with  your  seed  after  wow,  shows  plainly  that  it  was  a  covenant 
already  in  being,  andf  that  Noah  would  understand  by  that  de- 
nomination the  covenant  of  grace. 

V.  God^s  disappointing  the  design  of  building  the  city 
and  tower  of  Babel  belongs  to  the  great  work  of  redemption. 
For  that  was  undertaken  in  opposition  of  this  great  building  of 
God  of  which  we  are  speaking.  Men's  going  about  to  build 
such  a  city  and  tower,  was  an  effect  of  the  corruption  into 
which  mankind  were  now  fallen.  This  city  and  tower  was 
set  up  in  opposition  to  the  city  of  God,  as  the  god  to  whom 
they  built  it  was  their  pride.  Being  sunk  into  a  disposition 
to  forsake  the  true  God,  the  first  idol  they  set  up  in  his 
room,  was  their  own  fame.  And  as  this  city  and  tower 
had  their  foundation  laid  in  the  pride  and  vanity  of  men,  and 
the  haughtiness  of  their  minds,  so  it  was  built  on  a  foun- 
dation exceedingly  contrary  to  the  nature  of  the  kingdom  of 
Christ,  and  his  redeemed  city,  which  has  its  foundation  laid  in 
humility. 

Therefore  God  saw  that  it  tended  to  frustrate  the  design 
of  that  great  building  which  was  founded  in  Christ's  humilia- 
tion ;  and  therefore  the  thing  displeased  the  Lord,  and  he  baffled 
and  confounded  the  design.  God  will  frustrate  and  confound 
all  other  designs,  that  are  set  up  in  opposition  to  the  great  work 
of  redemption. 

Isaiali,  (chap,  ii.)  representing  God  setting  up  the  kingdom 
of  Christ  in  the  world,  foretells  how,  in  order  to  it,  he  will  bring 
down  the  haughtiness  of  men,  and  how  the  day  of  the  Lord 
shall  be  on  every  high  tower^  and  upon  every  fenced  tvall^  &c. 
Christ's  kingdom  is  established,  by  bringing  down  every  high 
thing  to  make  way  for  it,  2  Cor.  x.  4,  5.  "For  the  weapons  of 
our  warfare  are  mighty  through  God,  to  the  pulling  down  of 
strong  holds,  casting  down  imaginations,  and  every  high  thing 
that  cxalteth  itself  agdnst  the  knowledge  of  God."  What  is  done 
in  a  particular  soul,  to  make  way  for  the  setting  up  of  Christ's 
kingdom,  is  to  destroy  Babel  in  that  soul." 

They  intended  to  have  built  Babel  up  to  heaven.  How- 
over  >  that  building  of  which  we  speak  shall  reach  to  heaven 
indeed,  the  highest  heavens,  at  tlie  end  of  the  world,  when  it 
shall  be  finished;  and  therefore  God  would  not  suffer  tlie 
building  of  his  enemies,  in  opposition  to  it,  to  prosper.  If  they 
had  prospered  in  building  ttiat  city  and  tower,  it  might  have 
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kept  ihc  world  of  wicked  men,  the  enemies  of  live  church,  lo- 
gethcT,  as  that  was  iheir  design.  Tlicy  might  have  remained 
united  in  one  vast,  powerful  city ;  and  so  have  been  too  power- 
ful for  the  city  of  God. 

This  Babel  is  the  same  ivilh  the  city  of  Babylon;  f 
Babylon  in  the  original  is  Dabet.  But  Babylon  w  alwayfl 
spoken  of  in  scripture  aa  chiefly  oppossite  lo  the  ciiy  of  Gnd, 
as  a  powerful  and  terrible  enemy,  uotwiti  islanding  this  greai 
cbecK  put  to  the  building  of  it  in  the  beginning.  But  it  pro 
bably  would  have  been  vastly  more  powerful,  and  able  lo  yex, 
if  not  to  destroy  the  church  of  God,  if  it  had  not  been  tliut 
checked. 

Thus  it  was  in  kindness  lo  his  church,  tnd  in  proseculioif 
of  the  great  design  of  redemption,  that  God  put  a  stop  to  tT 
building  of  the  city  and  tower  of  Babel. 

VI.  The  dispersing  of  the  nations,  and  dividing  tho  c 
among  its  inhabitants,  immediately  aAer  God  had  caused  ii 
building  of  Babe]  to  cease.  This  was  done  so  as  most  to  t^_ 
the  great  design  of  redemption.  And  particularly,  God  therBj 
had  an  eye  to  the  future  propagation  of  the  Goapel  amonff  ^ 
nations.  They  were  so  placed,  their  habitation  so  lim*^" 
round  about  the  land  of  Canaan,  as  roost  suited  that  dei 
Deut. xxxii.  S.  "When  the  Most  High  divided  to  the  naXixn 
their  inheritance,  when  he  separated  the  sons  of  Adam,  he  • 
the  bounds  of  the  people  according  to  the  number  of  the  cIil_ 
dren  of  laraet."  Acts  ivii.  t26, 37.  "  And  halh  mado  of  one 
blood  all  nations  of  men,  for  to  dfvell  on  all  the  face  of  tbtf 
earth,  and  hatb  determined  the  times  before  appointed,  and  tha 
bounds  of  their  habitation ;  that  they  should  seek  the  Lord,  | 
haply  they  might  feel  after  him,  and  find  him."  The  land  Of 
Canaan  was  the  most  conveniently  situated  of  any  pliiee  in  ilie 
world,  for  the  purpose  of  spreading  revealed  light  amons  the 
nations  in  general.  The  Homan  empire,  the  chief  part  of  lbs 
civilized  world,  in  the  apostolic  age,  was  in  the  countries  round 
about  Jerusalem.  The  devil  seeing  the  advantage  of  \\\m  sitw 
tion  of  the  nations,  for  promoting  tlie  great  work  of  rcdcmplaiD, 
and  the  disadvantage  of  it  with  respect  to  the  inlereata  of  hk 
kingdom,  afterward  led  away  many  nations  into  the  remowrt 
parU  of  the  world,  to  get  ihein  oul  of  the  way  of  the  goepeL 
Thus  he  led  gome  into  America;  and  others  into  norlliern  coJd 
regions,  that  are  almost  inaccessible. 

VII,  Another  tiling  I  would  mention  in  this  iieriod,  ww 
God's  preserving  the  true  religion  in  that  lino  Itoid  which 
Christ  was  to  proceed,  when  the  world  in  general  apotU- 
tiaod  to  idolatry,  and  tho  church  was  in  imminent  duwer 
of  being  swallowed  in  the  general  corruption.  Although 
God  bad  lately  wrought  so  wonderfully  for  the  delivoranea 
of  his  church,  and  had  shewn  so  great  mercy  towonfs  it. 
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as  for  its  sake  even  to  destroy  all  the  rest  of  the  world ;  and 
although  he  had  lately  renewed  and  established  his  covenant 
of  grace  with  Noah  and  his  sons ;  yet  so  prone  is  the  corrupt 
heart  of  man  to  depart  from  God,  and  to  sink  into  the  depths 
of  wickedness,  darkness,  and  delusion,  that  the  world  sooq 
after  the  flood  fell  into  gross  idolatry  ;  so  that  before  Abraham 
the  distemper  was  become  almost  universal.  The  earth  was 
become  very  corrupt  at  the  time  of  the  building  of  Babel ;  even 
God^s  people  themselves,  that  line  of  which  Christ  was  to  come. 
Josh.  xxiv.  3.  ^^  Your  fathers  dwelt  on  the  other  side  of  the 
flood  in  old  time,  even  Terrah  the  father  of  Abraham,  and  the 
father  of  Nahor ;  and  they  served  other  gods^  The  other  side 
of  the  flood  means  beyond  the  river  Euphrates,  where  the  an- 
cestors of  Abraham  lived. 

We  are  not  to  understand  that  thev  were  wholly  drawn  off 
to  idolatry,  to  forsake  the  true  God.  For  God  is  said  to  be  the 
God  of  Nahor :  Gen.  xxxi.  53.  ^^  The  God  of  Abraham,  and  the 
God  of  Nahor,  the  God  of  their  father,  judge  betwixt  us.^^  But 
they. partook  in  some  measure  of  the  general  and  almost  uni- 
versal corruption  of  the  times ;  as  Solomon  was  in  a  measure 
infected  with  idolatrous  corruption  ;  and  as  the  children  of 
Israel  in  Egypt  are  said  to  serve  other  gods,  though  there  was 
the  true  church  of  God  among  them ;  and  as  there  were  images 
kept  for  a  considerable  time  in  the  family  of  Jacob ;  the  cor* 
ruption  being  brought  from  Padan-Aram,  whence  he  fetched  his 
wives. 

This  was  the  second  time  that  the  church  was  almost 
brought  to  nothing  by  the  corruption  and  general  defection  of 
the  world  from  true  religion.  But  still  the  true  religion  was 
kept  up  in  the  family  from  which  Christ  was  to  proceed ;  which 
is  another  instance  of  God^s  remarkably  preserving  his  church 
in  a  time  of  a  general  deluge  of  wickedness ;  and  wherein, 
although  the  god  of  this  world  raged,  and  had  almost  swallowed 
up  God^s  church,  yet  he  did  not  sufier  the  gates  of  hell  to  pre« 
vail  against  it. 
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sojourner^  that  he  and  his  family  might  be  kept  separate  from 
all  the  world. 

This  was  a  new  thing :  God  had  never  taken  such  a  me- 
thod before.  His  church  had  not  in  this  manner  I>een  separated 
from  the  rest  of  the  world  till  now ;  but  were  wont  to  dwell 
with  them  without  any  bar  or  fence  to  keep  them  separate ; 
the  mischievous  consequence  of  which  had  been  found  once 
and  again.  Before  the  flood  the  effect  of  God^s  people 
living  intermingled  with  the  wicked  world,  without  any  re- 
markable wall  of  separation,  was,  that  the  sons  of  the  church 
joined  in  marriage  with  others,  and  thereby  almost  all  soon 
became  infected,  and  the  church  was  almost  brought  to  no- 
thing. The  method  that  God  then  took  to  fence  the  church 
was,  to  drown  the  wicked  world,  and  save  the  church  in  the 
ark.  Before  Abraham  was  called,  the  world  was  become 
corrupt  again.  But  now  God  took  another  method ;  he  did 
not  destroy  the  wicked  world,  and  save  Abraham,  and  his 
wife,  and  Lot,  but  calls  these  persons  to  go  and  live  separate 
from  the  rest  of  the  world. 

This  was  a  new  and  great  thing  that  God  did  toward  the 
work  of  redemption.  It  was  about  the  middle  of  the  space  of 
time  between  the  fall  of  man  and  the  coming  of  Christ ;  about 
two  thousand  years  before  the  great  Redeemer  was  to  appear. 
But  by  this  calling  of  Abraham,  the  ancestor  of  Christ,  a  foun- 
dation was  laid  for  upholding  the  church  in  the  world,  till 
Christ  should  come.  For  the  world  having  become  idolatrous, 
there  was  a  necessity  in  order  to  this,  that  the  seed  of  the 
woman  should  be  thus  separated  from  it. 

And  then  it  was  needful  that  there  should  be  a  particular 
nation  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  to  receive  the 
types  and  prophecies  that  were  to  be  given  of  Christ,  to  pre- 
pare the  way  for  his  coming ;  that  to  them  might  be  committed 
the  oracles  of  God  ;  that  by  them  the  history  of  God's  great 
works  of  creation  and  providence  might  be  preserved  ;  that 
Christ  might  be  born  of  this  nation  ;  and  that  from  hence  the 
light  of  the  gospel  might  shine  forth  to  the  rest  of  the  world. 
These  ends  could  not  well  be  obtained,  if  God's  people, 
through  all  these  two  thousand  years,  had  lived  intermixed 
with  the  heathen  world.  So  that  the  calling  of  Abraham  may 
be  looked  upon  as  a  kind  of  new  foundation  laid  for  the  visible 
church  of  God,  in  a  more  distinct  and  regular  state.  Abraham, 
being  the  person  in  whom  this  foundation  is  laid,  is  repre- 
sented in  scripture  as  though  he  were  the  father  of  all  the 
church,  the  father  of  all  them  that  believe ;  a  root  whence 
the  visible  church  rose  as  a  tree,  distinct  from  all  other  plants. 
Of  this  tree  Christ  was  the  branch  of  righteousness ;  and  from 
it,  after  Christ  came,  the  natural  branches  were  broken  off,  and 
She  Gentiles  were  crafted  in.     So  that  Abraham  still  remains 
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the  liilher,  the  root  of  the  church.  It  is  llie  same  tree  which 
from  that  smal!  beginning  in  Abraham's  time,  has  iu  thcsd 
days  of  the  gospel  spread  ita  branches  over  a  great  part  of  the 
earth,  and  will  fill  the  whole  in  due  time,  and  at  the  end  of  th<^ 
world  shall  be  transplanted  from  an  earthly  soil  into  the  pera* 
dise  of  God. 

11.  There  accompanied  this  a  more  particular  »nd  full 
revelation  and  confirmation  of  the  covenant  of  grace  tfiiui  eve^ 
before.  There  had  been  before  this  two  particular  arul  soleinif 
editions  or  confirmations  of  this  covenant;  one,  to  our  first 
parents,  soon  after  the  fall ;  the  other  to  Noati  and  his  family, 
soon  after  the  flood.  And  now  there  is  a  third,  at  and  after 
the  calling  of  Abraham.  It  was  now  revealed  to  Abraham, 
not  only  that  Christ  should  come ;  but  that  he  should  be 
his  seed;  and  promised,  that  all  the  families  of  the  earth  should 
be  blessed  in  him.  And  God  repeated  the  promises  of  this 
to  Abraham.  The  first  promise  was  when  he  ftrst  called  bini| 
Gen.  xiu'i.  '*  And  I  will  make  of  thee  a  great  nation,  and  I 
will  bless  thee,  and  make  thy  name  great ;  and  thou  shall  be  a> 
blessing."  The  same  promise  was  renewed  after  he  c 
into  the  land  of  Canaan,  (chap.  xtii.  14,  Sic.)  Again  after 
Abraham  had  returned  from  the  slaughter  of  the  kings,  (cliap. 

.  5, 6.)     And   a   fourth   time   after   his  ofTcring   up  Isaac, 

■  ..oii.  16— 18.) 
In  this  renewal  of  the  covenant  of  grace  with  Abraluun, 
several  particulars  concerning  it  were  revealed  more  fiilljr  than 
before ;  not  only  that  Christ  was  to  be  of  Abraham's  seed,  but 
aUo,  the  calling  of  the  Gentiles,  that  ull  nations  should  be 
brought  into  the  church,  all  the  families  of  the  earth  made  blea- 
Bcd.  And  then  the  great  condition  of  the  covenant  ofgraco, 
which  ia  faith,  was  now  more  fully  made  known.  Gen.  *v.  5, 6. 
"  And  he  said  unto  him.  So  shall  thy  seed  be.  And  Abraham 
believed  God,  and  it  was  counted  unto  him  for  rightcuusncsc,'* 
Which  is  much  noticed  in  the  New  Testament,  as  (hat  for 
which  Abraham  was  called  the  father  of  believers. 

And  as  there  was  now  a  further  revelation  oflho  covenant 
ofgrace,  so  there  was  a  further  confirmation  of  it  by  Kals  and 
pledges;  particularly  circumcision,  which  was  a  seal  of  the 
covenant  of  grace,  as  appears  by  the  first  institution  of  it.  Goo. 
xvii.  Ii  there  appears  to  be  a  seal  of  that  covenant  by  which 
God  promised  to  make  Abraham  a  father  of  many  DBtioDs, 
(vcr.  5,  9,  10.)  And  we  are  expressly  taught,  that  it  was  "a 
seal  of  the  righteousness  of  faith,"  Rom.  iv.  II.  Speaking  of 
Abraham,  the  apostle  soys,  "  he  received  the  nign  of  eircumoi' 
«ion,  a  seal  of  ihc  righteousness  of  faith." 

Abraliam's  family  and  posterity  must  bo  kept  scparala 
from  the  rest  of  the  world,  till  Christ  should  come ;  and  this 
Bftcrameni  was  the  principal  wull  of  separation.     Bewde*,  Cod 
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gave  Abraham  a  remarkable  pledge  of  the  fulfilment  of  the 
promise  he  had  made  him,  in  his  victory  over  Chedorlaomer 
and  the  kings  that  were  with  him.  Chedorlaomer  seems  to 
have  been  a  great  emperor,  who  reigned  over  a  great  part  of 
the  world  at  that  day ;  and  though  he  had  his  seat  at  Elam, 
which  w<is  not  much  if  any  thing  sliort  of  a  thousand  mile» 
distant  from  the  land  of  Canaan,  yet  he  extended  his  em- 
pire so  as  to  reign  over  many  parts  of  the  land  of  Canaan,  as 
appears  by  chap.  xiv.  4,  5,  6,  7.  It  is  supposed  by  learned 
men,  that  he  was  a  king  of  the  Assyrian  empire  at  that  day, 
which  had  been  before  begun  by  Nimrod  at  Babel.  And  as 
it  was  the  honour  of  kings  in  those  days  to  build  cities  for  the 
seat  of  their  empire,  (Gen.  x.  10 — 12,)  so  it  is  conjectured, 
that  he  had  gone  forth  and  built  him  a  city  in  Elam,  and 
made  that  his  seat ;  and  that  those  other  kings  who  came  with 
him,  were  his  deputies  in  the  several  cities  and  countries  where 
they  reigned.  But  yet,  as  mighty  an  empire  as  he  had,  and  as 
great  an  army  as  he  came  with,  Abraham,  only  with  his  trained 
servants,  that  were  bom  in  his  house,  conquered  and  subdued 
this  mighty  emperor,  the  kings  that  came  with  him,  and  all 
their  army.  This  he  received  of  God  as  a  pledge  of  what  he 
had  promised,  viz.  the  victory  that  Christ  his  seed  should  ob- 
tain over  the  nations  of  the  earth,  whereby  he  should  possess 
the  gates  of  his  enemies.  It  is  plainly  spoken  of  as  such  in  the 
41st  Isaiah.  In  that  chapter  is*foretold  the  future  glorious  vic- 
tory the  church  shall  obtain  over  the  nations  of  the  world, (ver. 
1, 10,  15.)  This  victory  of  Abraham  over  such  a  great  empe- 
ror and  his  mighty  forces,  is  spoken  of  as  a  pledge  and  earnest 
of  victory  to  the  church,  (ver.  2,  3.)  "  Who  raised  up  the 
righteous  man  from  the  east,  called  him  to  his  foot,  gave  the 
nations  before  him,  and  made  him  rule  over  kings  ?  He  gave 
them  as  the  dust  of  his  sword,  and  as  driven  stubble  to  his  bow. 
H^  pursued  them,  and  passed  safely ;  even  by  the  way  that  he 
had  not  gone  with  his  feet.'' 

Another  remarkable  confirmation  Abraham  received  of  the 
covenant  of  grace,  was  when  he  returned  from  the  slaughter  of 
the  kings ;  when  Melchizedec  the  king  of  Salem,  the  priest 
of  the  most  high  God,  that  great  type  of  Christ,  met  him,  and 
blessed  him,  and  brought  forth  bread  and  wine.  The  bread 
and  wine  signified  the  same  blessings  of  the  covenant  of 
grace,  that  the  bread  and  wine  does  in  the  sacrament  of  the 
Lord's  supper.  As  Abraham  had  a  seal  of  the  covenant  in 
circumcision  that  was  equivalent  to  baptism,  so  now  he  had 
a  seal  of  it  equivalent  to  the  Lord^s  supper.  And  Melchizc- 
<lec's  coming  to  meet  him  with  such  a  seal  of  the  covenant 
of  grace,  on  the  occasion  of  this  victory,  evinces  that  it  was 
a  pledge  of  God's  fulfilment  of  the  same  covenant.  (Gen. 
xiv.  19,  20.) 


*  the  covenant  of  grace,  was  the  *J 
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of  ihe  land.  And  Isaac  and  Rebecca  were  content  to  send 
away  Jacob  to  so  great  a  distance  as  Padan-Aram,  to  take  him 
a  wife  thence.  And  when  Esau  married  some  of  the  daugh- 
ters of  the  land,  we  are  told,  tliat  they  were  a  grief  of  minaio 
IscuK  and  Rebecca. 

Another  argument  of  their  great  wickedness,  was  the  in- 
stances we  have  in  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  Admah  and  Zeboim» 
which  were  some  of  the  cities  of  Canaan,  though  they  were 
probably  most  notoriously  wicked  ;  and  likely  to  have  the  most 
bitter  enmity  against  these  holy  men ;  agreeable  to  what  was 
declared  at  first,  /  will  put  enmity  between  thee  and  the  woman^ 
mid  between  thy  seed  and  her  seed.  Their  holy  lives  were  a 
continual  condemnation  of  their  wickedness.  Besides  it  could 
not  be  otherwise,  but  that  they  must  be  much  in  reproving  their 
wickedness,  as  we  find  Lot  was  in  Sodom ;  who,  we  are  told, 
vexed  his  righteous  soul  with  their  unlawful  deeds,  and  was  to 
them  a  preacher  of  righteousness. 

And  they  were  the  more  exposed  to  them,  being  strangers 
and  sojourners  in  the  land,  and  having  as  yet  no  inheritance 
there.  Men  are  more  apt  to  find  fault  with  strangers,  and  to 
be  irritated  by  any  thing  in  them  that  offends,  as  they  were 
with  Lot  in  Sodom.  He  very  gently  reproved  their  wicked- 
iiess ;  and  they  say  upon  it.  This  fellow  came  in  to  sinoum^  and 
he  will  needs  be  a  ruler  and  a  judge  ;  and  threatened  what  they 
would  do  to  him. 

But  God  wonderfully  preserved  Abraham  and  Lot,  Isaac 
and  Jacob,  and  their  families,  amongst  them,  though  they  were 
few  in  number,  and  they  might  quickly  have  destroyed  them ; 
which  is  taken  notice  of  as  a  wonderful  instance  of  God^s  pre- 
serving mercy  towards  his  church,  Psal.  cv.  12,  Slc.  ^  Wnen 
they  were  but  a  few  men  in  number ;  yea,  very  few,  and  stran- 
gers in  it.  When  they  went  from  one  nation  to  another,  from 
one  kingdom  to  another  people.  He  suffered  no  man  to  do 
them  wrong ;  yea,  he  reproved  kings  for  their  sakes,  saying. 
Touch  not  mine  anointed,  and  do  my  prophets  no  harm.** 

This  preservation  was  in  some  instances  especially,  very 
remarkable ;  when  the  people  of  the  land  were  greatly  irri- 
tated and  provoked ;  as  they  were  by  Simeon  and  Levies  treat- 
ment of  the  Shechemitcs,  in  Gen.  xxxiv.  30,  &c.  God  then 
strangely  preserved  Jacob  and  his  familv,  restraining  the  pro- 
voked people  by  an  unusual  terror  on  their  minds.  Gen.  xxxv. 
5.  ^^  And  the  terror  of  God  was  upon  the  cities  that  were 
round  about  them,  and.  they  did  not  pursue  after  the  sons  of 
Jacob." 

And  God  preserved  them  not  only  fi'om  the  Canaanites, 
but  fi'om  all  otners  that  intended  mischief  to  them.    He  pre- 
served Jacob  and  his  company,  when  pursued  by  Laban,  full 
(if  rage,  and  a  disposition  to  overtake  him  as  an  enemy.    God 
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met  him,  rebuked  him,  and  said  to  liim.  Take  heed  that  'ft-_  j^ 
f^Kcdc  not  to  Jacob,  either  good  or  bad.  How  wonderfully  dH 
he  also  preserve  him  from  Esau  his  brother,  when  he  cainf 
forth  with  an  army,  with  a  full  design  to  cut  him  off!  Ho«f 
did  God,  in  answer  lo  his  prayer,  when  Jacob  wrestled  witl 
Chriat  at  Fennel,  wonderfully  turn  Esau's  heart,  and  mai 
him,  instead  of  meeting  him  as  an  enemy  with  slaughter  a 
destruction,  to  meet  hiin  as  a  friend  and  brother,  doing  I 
no  harm ! 

And  thus  was  this  handful,  this  little  root  that  had  th< 
blessing  of  the  Redeemer  in  it,  preserved  in  the  midst  of  ei 
mies  and  dangers  ;  which  was  not  unlike  to  preserving  the  ■ 
in  the  midst  of  the  lempestuous  deluge. 

IV.  The  next  thing  I  would  mention  is  the  awful  de«truq 
lion  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  and  the  neighbouring  citiefl 
This  tended  to  promote  the  great  work  designed  two  wajrsi 
First,  as  it  tended  powerfully  to  restrain  the  inhabitants  of  tt 
land  from  injuring  those  holy  strangers  that  God  had  brousll 
to  sojourn  amongst  them.  Lot  was  one  of  tliosc  strangers ;  M 
came  into  the  land  with  Abraham  ;  and  Sodom  was  destroyed 
for  their  abusive  disregard  of  Lot,  the  preacher  of  righteousneaai 
And  their  destruction  came  upon  their  committing  a  iiiost  ii 
jurious  and  abominable  insult  on  Lot,  and  the  strangers  tfai 
were  come  into  his  house,  even  those  angels,  whom  they  pn 
bably  took  to  be  some  of  Lot's  former  acquaintance  booie  1 
visit  him.  They  in  a  most  outrageous  mauiter  boaet  LotN 
house,  intending  a  monstrous  abuse  and  act  of  violence  < 
those  strangers,  and  threatening  to  serve  Lot  worse  than  thei. 

But  in  the  midst  of  this  God  smote  tliem  witli  blindneati 
and  the  next  morning  the  city  and  the  country  about  it  »  __ 
overthrown  in  a  most  terrible  storm  of  fire  and  brimstone 
which  dreadful  destruction,  as  it  was  in  the  sight  of  ihe  real  o 
the  inhabitants  of  the  land,  and  therefore  greatly  tended  ta 
restrain  them  from  hurting  those  holy  strangers  any  more ;  it 
doubtless  struck  a  dread  and  terror  on  their  minds,  and  inado 
diem  afraid  to  hurt  them,  and  probably  was  one  prutctpa^ 
means  to  restrain  them,  and  preserve  the  patriarchs.  Ai^ 
when  that  reason  is  given,  why  the  inhabitants  of  the  land  d 
not  pursue  after  Jacob,  when  they  were  so  provoked  by  thv  iL 
fltruction  of  the  Secheraites,  viz.  ihat  the  terror  of  the  Ltwi 
teat  vpoa  them ;  it  is  very  probable,  that  this  wiis  the  tettof 
which  was  set  home  upon  them.  They  remembered  llie  atn*: 
xing  destruction  of  Sodom,  and  the  cities  of  the  plain,  tfatj 
came  upon  them  for  their  abusive  treatment  of  Lot,  ai  " 
durst  not  hurt  Jacob  and  his  family,  though  tliey  were  so  f 
provoked  to  it. 

Another  way  that  this  awful  destruction  tended  lo  [ 
this  greftt  affair  of  redemption,  was,  that  hfircbv  God  i 
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ably  exhibited  the  terrors  of  his  law,  to  make  men  sensible  of 
their  need  of  redeeming  mercy.  The  work  of  redemption  never 
was  carried  on  without  this.  The  law,  from  the  beginning,  is 
made  use  of  as  a  schoolmaster  to  bring  men  to  Christ 

But  under  the  Old  Testament  there  was  much  more  need 
of  some  extraordinary,  visible,  and  sensible  manifestation  of 
God^s  wrath  against  sin,  than  in  the  days  of  the  gospel ;  since 
a  future  state,  and  the  eternal  miseiy  of  hell,  is  more  clearly 
revealed,  and  since  the  awful  justice  of  (xod  against  the  sins  of 
men    has  been  so  wonderfully  displayed  in  the  sufferings  of 
Christ.     And  therefore  the  revelation  that  God  gave  of  him- 
self in  those  days,  used  to  be  accompanied  with  much  more 
terror  than  it  is  in  these  days  of  the  gospel.     So  when  God 
appeared  at  Mount  Sinai  to  give  the  law,  it  was  with  thunders 
and  lightning,  and  a  thick  cloud,  and  the  voice  of  the  trumpet 
exceeding  loud.     Some  external,  awful  manifestations  of  God^s 
wrath  against  sin  were  on  some  accounts  especially  necessary 
before  the  giving  of  the  law :  and  therefore,  before  the  flood* 
the  terrors  of  the  law  handed  down  by  tradition  from  Adam 
served  for  that  purpose.     Adam  lived  nine  hundred  and  thirty 
years  himself,  to  proclaim  God^s  awful  threatenings  denouncea 
in  the  covenant  made  with  him,  and  how  dreadful  the  conse- 
quences of  the  fall  were ;    and   others,  that  conversed  with 
Adam,  lived  till  the  flood.     And  the  destruction  of  the  world 
by  the  flood  served  to  exhibit  the  terrors  of  the  law,  and  mani- 
fested the  wrath  of  God  against  sin ;  in  order  to  make  men 
sensible  of  the  absolute  necessity  of  redeeming  mercy.     And 
some  that  saw  the  flood  were  alive  in  Abraham^s  time. 

But  this  was  now  in  a  great  measure  forgotten ;  therefore 
God  was  pleased  again,  in  a  most  amazing  manner,  to  show 
his  wrath  against  sih,  in  the  destruction  of  uiese  cities ;  which 
was  the  liveliest  image  of  hell  of  any  thing  that  ever  had  been ; 
and  therefore  the  apostle  Jude  says,  "  They  suffer  the  vengeance 
of  eternal  Jre^'*''  Jude  7.  God  rained  storms  of  fire  and  brim- 
stone upon  them  ;  probably  by  thick  flashes  of  lightning.  The 
streams  of  brimstone  burnt  up  all  these  cities ;  so  that  they 
perished  in  the  flames  of  divine  wrath.  By  this  might  be  seen 
the  dreadful  wrath  of  God  against  the  uifigodliness  and  un- 
righteousness of  men ;  which  tended  to  show  the  necessity  of 
r^emption,  and  so  to  promote  that  great  work. 

V.  God  again  renewed  and  confirmed  the  covenant  of 
grace  to  Isaac  and  to  Jacob.  To  Isaac  in  these  words ;  Gen. 
xxvi.  3,  4.  "  And  I  will  perform  the  oath  which  I  sware  unto 
Abraham  thy  father ;  and  I  will  make  thy  seed  to  multiply  as 
the  stars  of  heaven,  and  will  give  unto  thy  seed  all  these  coun- 
tries; and  in  thy  seed  shall  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  be 
blessed.''  And  aflerwards  to  Jacob ;  first,  in  Isaac  blessing  him 
find  his  seed,  wherein  he  acted  and  spoke  by  extraordinary 
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divine  direction,  Geo.  invii.  29.  "  Let  people  aen-c  tbee.  i 
nations  bow  down  to  ihec  ;  be  loid  over  thy  brethren,  aod 
thy  mother's  sons  bow  down  to  lli«c ;  Cursed  be  every  one  tj 
curseth  thee,  and  blcsgcd  be  lie  that  blesselh  Ihee,"  And  therei 
fore  Esau,  not  inchided  in  this  blessing,  missed  of  being  bleaai 
ed  as  an  heir  of  the  )>onctlt3  of  tlie  covenant  of  grace. 

This  covenant  was  again  renewed  and  confirmed  to  Jacob 
at  Bethel,  iu  his  vision  of  the  ladder  that  reached  tu  heavMif 
which  was  a  symbol  of  the  way  of  salvation  by  ChmU  Tim 
slooe  that  Jacob  rested  on  was  a  type  of  Chrisr,  Ihc  stOUA  t_ 
Israel,  which  the  spiritual  Israel  rests  upon  ;  as  U  evident,  bo^ 
cause  it  was  anointed,  and  made  use  of  as  an  allar.  But  w« 
know  that  Christ  Is  the  anointed  of  God,  and  is  the  only  MM 
altar.  While  Jacob  was  resting  on  this  stone,  and  srvt  Uns 
ladder,  God  appears  to  him  as  his  covenant  God,  and  reoQWi 
the  covenant  of  grace  with  hiai ;  as  in  Gen.  xxviii,  14.  "And 
thy  seed  shall  be  as  the  dust  of  tJie  earth  ;  and  thou  shalt  spnai 
abroad  to  the  we^t,  and  to  the  east,  and  to  the  north,  and  b 
the  south ;  and  in  thee  and  in  thy  seed,  shall  all  the  familiea  o 
the  earth  be  blessed." 

Jacob  had  another  remarkable  conhrmatiun  of  this  cove- 
nant at  Penuel,  where  he  wrestled  with  God,  and  prevailed; 
where  Christ  appeared  to  him  in  tlie  form  of  that  natur*  whi  * 
be  was  afterwards  to  receive  into  u  personal  union  with  ] 
divine  nature. — And  God  renewed  his  covenant  with  Idm^ 
again,  af\er  he  left  Pndan-Aram,  ami  was  come  up  to  Bethel 
and  where  he  had  the  vision  of  the  ladder :  as  you  may  see  i 
Gen.  XXXV.  10,  iic. 

Thus  the  covenant  of  grace  was  now  lenewed  much  oft 
than  it  had  been  before.  The  light  of  the  gosjiel  now  Ix 
to  shine  much  brighter,  as  the  time  of  Christ's  appearing  d 
nearer. 

VL  The  next  thing  I  would  observe,  is  God's  remarkab^ 
preserving  the  family  of  which  Christ  was  to  proce^l  frcra 
perishing  by  famine,  by  tlie  inHtruinenlahty  of  Joseplu      Wfaa 
there  was  a  seven  years'  famine  approaching,  God  was  plea      " 
by  a  wonderful  providence,  tu  geii<i  Joseph  into  Egypi.  i| 
to  provide  for  Jacob  and  his  family,  and  lo  keep  the  holy  « 
alive,  which  otherwise  would  have  perished.     Joseph  was  a 
into  Egypt  for  that  end,  as  he  obser\-cs,  Gen.  I,  'JO.     "  But  a, 
for  you,  ye  thought  evil  against  me  -.  but  God  meant  it   uou 
good,  to  save  iiiuch  people  aliie."     How  often  had   this  I    " 
root,  that  had  in  it  the  future  branch  of  righteousness,  Uiea 
oufl  Redeemer,  been  in  danger  of  being  destroyed  '     But  < 
wonderfully  i)reBCTved  it. 

This  ealvati<in  of  the  house  of  Israel,  by  the  haod  i 
Joseph,  was  upon  some  accounW  very  much  a  resembtaiioa  < 
the  mlvation  of  <  'hriit.     The  children  of  Israel  were  naved  b 
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Joseph  their 'kinsman  and  brother,  from  perishing  by  famine  ; 
as  he  that  saves  the  souls  of  the  spiritual  Israel  from  spiritual 
famine  is  their  nejir  kinsman,  and  one  that  is  not  ashamed  to 
call  them  brethren.    Joseph  was  a  brother  they  had  hated, 
sold,  and  as  it  were  killed ;  for  they  had  designed  to  kill  him; 
So  Christ  is  one  that  we  naturally  hate,  and  by  our  wicked 
lives,  have  sold  for  the  vain  things  of  the  world,  and  by  our  sins 
have  slain.    Joseph  was  first  in  a  state  of  humiliation ;  he  was 
a  servant,  as  Christ  appeared  in  the  form  of  a  servant ;  and 
then  was  cast  into  a  dunseon,  as  Christ  descended  into  the  grave. 
When  he  rose  out  of  the  dungeon,  he  was  in  a  state  of  great 
exaltation,  at  the  king^s  right  hand  as  his  deputy,  to  reign  over 
all  his  kingdom,  to  provide  food,  to  preserve  life  ;  and  being  in 
this  state  of  exaltation,  he  dispenses  food  to  his  brethren,  and 
so  gives  them  life.     So  Christ  was  exalted  at  God^s  right  hand 
to  be  a  Prince  and  Saviour  to  his  brethren,  received  gifts  for 
men,  even  for  the  rebellious,  them  that  had  hated  and  sold  him. 
VII.  After  this  there  was  a  prophecy  of  Christ,  on  some 
accounts  more  particular  than  any  before,  in  Jacobus  blessing 
his  son  Judah.    This  was  more  particular  as  it  showed  of  whose 
posterity  he  was  to  be.     When  God  called  Abraham,  it  was  re- 
vealed that  he  was  to  be  of  Abraham^s  posterity.     Before,  we 
have  no  account  of  any  revelation  concerning  Christ^s  pedi- 
gree confined  to  narrower  limits  than  the  posterity  of  Noah : 
after  this  it  was  confined  to  still  narrower  limits  ;  for  though 
Abraham  had  many  sons,  yet  it  was  revealed,  that  Christ  was 
to  be  of  Isaac^s  posterity.    And  then  it  was  limited  still  more ; 
for  when  Isaac  had  two  sons,  it  was  revealed  that  Christ  was  to 
be  of  Israelis  posterity.      And  now,  though  Israel  had  twelve 
sons,  yet  it  is  revealed  that  Christ  should  be  of  Judah^s  posterity. 
Christ  is  the  lion  of  the  tribe  of  Judah.    Respect  is  chiefly  had 
to  his  great  acts,  when  it  is  said  here.  Gen.  xlix.  8.     ^^  Judah, 
thou  art  he  whom  thy  brethren  shall  praise :  thy  hand  shall  be 
in  the  neck  of  thine  enemies ;  thy  father^s  children  shall  bow 
down  before  thee.     Judah  is  a  lion^s  whelp ;  from  the  prey,  my 
son,  thou  art  gone  up  :  he  stooped  down,  he  couched  as  a  lion, 
and  as  an  old  lion  ;  who  shall  rouse  him  up  V^    And  then  this 
prediction  is  more  particular  concerning  the  time  of  Christ's 
coming,  as  in  verse  10.    "  The  sceptre  shall  not  depart  from 
Judah,  nor  a  lawgiver  fit>m  between  his  feet,  until  Shiloh  come ; 
and  unto  him  shall  the  gathering  of  the  people  be/'    The 
prophecy  here,  of  the  caning  of  the  Gentues  consequent  on 
Christ's  coming,  seems  to  be  more  plain  than  any  had  been  ^ 
fore,  in  the  expression,*' to  him  shall  the  gathering  of  the  pe< 
be."    Thus  you  see  how  that  gospel  li^ht  which  dawned  in 
diately  after  the  fall  of  man,  gradually  increases. 

VIII.  The  work  of  redemption  was  carried  on  in 
riod^  in  God'fl  wonderfully  perserving  the  chitd< 
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Egypt,  when  the  power  of  Egypt  was  engaged  utterly  lo  destroy 
ihem.  They  seonied  to  be  wholly  in  the  hands  of  the  Egyp- 
tians ;  they  were  their  servants,  and  were  subject  to  the  power 
of  Pharaoh :  and  Pharaoh  set  himself  to  weaken  them  with  hanl 
bondage.  And  when  he  saw  that  did  not  do,  he  set  himself  lo 
extirpate  their  race,  by  commanding  tliat  every  male  child 
sitould  be  drowned.  But  aOer  all  that  Pharaoh  could  do,  God 
wonderfiiily  preserved  them ;  and  not  only  so,  but  increased 
them  exceedingly  ;  so  that,  instead  of  being  extirpated,  Lhef 
greatly  multiplied. 

IX.  Here  is  to  be  observed,  not  only  the  preservation  of 
Uie  nation,  but  God's  wonderfully  persevering  and  upholding 
his  invisible  church  in  that  nation,  when  in  danger  of  being 
overwhelmed  in  the  idolatry  of  Egypt.  The  children  of  Israel 
being  long  among  the  Egyptians,  and  servants  under  (hem,  aod  . 
so  not  having  advantages  to  keep  God's  ordinances  among  them- 
selves, and  maintain  any  public  worship  or  instruction,  whereby 
the  true  religion  might  be  upheld ;  and  there  being  now  no 
written  word,  they  by  degrees,  in  a  great  measure,  lost  the  true 
religion,  and  borrowed  the  idolatry  of  Egypt;  and  the  graalM 
part  of  the  people  fell  away  to  the  worship  of  their  gods.  Thb 
we  learn  by  Ezek.  %\.  6, 7,  8.  and  by  chap,  .ixiii.  8. 

This  now  was  the  third  time  that  God's  church  was  almost 
swallowed  up  and  carried  away  with  the  wickedneas  of  the 
world ,  once  before  the  flood  ;  the  other  time,  before  the  callinff 
of  Abraham ;  and  now,  the  third  time  m  Egypt.  But  yel  Goa 
did  not  Gutfer  his  church  to  be  quite  overwhelmed  :  he  still  sa- 
ved it,  hke  the  ark  in  the  flood,  and  as  he  saved  Moses  in  the 
midst  of  the  waters,  in  an  ark  of  buhushes,  where  he  was  in  the 
utmost  danger  of  being  swallowed  up.  The  true  religion  wu 
still  kept  up  with  some :  and  God  had  still  a  people  among  thorn, 
even  in  this  miserable,  corrupt,  and  dark^time.  The  parents  of 
Moses  were  true  servants  of  God,  as  we  may  learn,  by  Heb.  xi, 
23.  "  By  faith  Moses,  when  he  was  born,  was  hid  three  months 
of  his  parents,  because  they  saw  that  he  was  a  proper  child  : 
and  they  were  not  atraid  of  ihe  king's  commandment." 

I  have  now  shown  how  Ihe  work  of  redemption  was  car- 
ried on  from  the  calling  of  Abraham  to  Moses ;  in  which  we 
have  seen  many  great  things  done  towards  this  work,  and 
"^  Teat  advancement  of  this  building,  bevond  whnt  had 
led. 
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PART  IV. 

From  Moses  to  David, 

I  PROCEED  to  the  time  which  reaches  from  Moses  to  David. 

I.  The  first  thing  that  offers  itself  is  the  redemption  of  the 
church  of  God  out  of  Egypt ;  the  most  remarkable  of  all  itf 
the  Old  Testament,  the  greatest  pledge  and  forerunner  of  the 
future  redemption  by  Christ,  and  much  more  insisted  on  in  scrip- 
ture than  any  other  of  those  redemptions.  And  indeed  it  was 
the  greatest  type  of  Christ^s  redemption  of  any  providential 
event  whatsoever.  This  was  by  Jesus  Christ,  for  it  was  wrought 
by  him  who  appeared  to  Moses  in  the  bush ;  the  person  that 
sent  Moses  to  redeem  that  people.  But  that  was  Christ,  as  is 
evident,  because  he  is  called  the  angel  of  the  Lord^  Exod.  iii. 
3,  3.  The  bush  represented  the  human  nature  of  Christ,  who 
is  called  the  branch.  This  bush  grew  on  Mount  Sinai  or  Ho- . 
reb,  a  word  that  signifies  a  dry  place,  as  the  human  nature  of 
Christ  was  a  root  out  of  a  dry  ground.  The  bush  burning  with 
fire,  represented  the  sufferings  of  Christ,  in  the  fire  of  God^s 
wrath.  It  burned,  and  was  not  consumed :  so  Christ,  though 
he  suffered  extremely,  yet  perished  not;  but  overcame  at  last, 
and  rose  fi-om  liis  sufferings.  Because  this  great  mystery  of  the 
incarnation  and  sufferings  of  Christ  was  here  represented,  there- 
fore Moses  says,  *^  I  will  turn  aside,  and  behold  this  great  sight.^^ 
A  great  sight  he  might  well  call  it,  when  there  was  represented, 
God  manifest  in  the  fleshy  suffering  a  dreadful  death,  and  rising 
from  the  dead. 

This  was  the  glorious  Redeemer  who  redeemed  the  church 
out  of  Egypt,  from  under  the  hand  of  Pharaoh ;  as  Christ,  by 
his  death  and  sufferii^s,  redeemed  his  people  from  Satan,  the 
spiritual  Pharaoh.  Ue  redeemed  them  firom  hard  service  and 
cruel  drudgery ;  so  Christ  redeems  his  people  fi'om  the  cruel 
slavery  of  sm  and  Satan.  He  redeemed  them,  as  it  is  said,  from 
the  iron  furnace;  so  Christ  redeems  his  church  fi'om  a  fiimace 
of  fire  ^ad  everlasting  burnings. — He  redeemed  them  with  a 
strong  hand  and  outstretched  arm,  and  great  and  terrible  judg* 
ments  on  their  enemies ;  so  Christ  with  mighty  power  triumphs 
over  principalities  and  powers^  and  executes  terrible  judg- 
ments on  his  churches  enemies,  bruising  the  serpent's  head.  He 
saved  them  when  others  were  destroyed,  bv  the  sprinkling  of 
the  blood  of  the  paschal  lamb ;  so  God^s  cnurch  is  saved  fi'om 
death  by  the  sprinkling  of  the  blood  of  Christ,  when  the  rest 
of  the  world  is  destroyed.  God  brought  forth  the  people  sorely 
against  the  will  of  the  Egyptians,  when  they  could  not  bear  to 
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let  tlicii]  go  ;  SO  Christ  rescues  his  people  out  of  the  liands  d 
the  devil,  sorely  against  his  will,  u-heii  his  proud  heart  cannot 
bear  to  be  overcome. 

In  that  redemption,  Christ  did  not  only  redeem  the  pet^lo 
from  the  Egyptians,  but  he  redeemed  ihem  from  the  devilS) 
the  gods  of  kgypt ;  for  before  they  had  been  in  a  state 
servitude  to  the  gods  of  Egypt,  as  well  as  to  tbc  met). 
And  Christ,  the  seed  of  the  woman,  did  now,  in  a  very  re- 
markable manner,  fulfil  the  curse  on  ihe  serpent,  in  bruiiins 
hia  head :  Exod.  xiii.  12  "  For  1  will  pass  through  the  latKt  ok 
Egypt  this  night,  and  will  smite  all  the  lirst  born  in  the  tand 
of  Egypt,  both  man  and  beast,  and  against  alt  the  gods  oC 
Egypt  will  I  esecute  judgment,"  Hell  was  as  much,  nav  n 
engaged  in  timt  anair,  than  Egypt  wns.  The  pride 
cruelly  of  Satan,  that  old  serpent,  was  more  concerned  ii 
than  Pharaoh's.  He  did  his  utmost  against  the  people,  and 
to  his  utmost  opposed  their  redemption.  But  it  is  snid,  thaL 
when  God  redeemed  his  people  out  of  Egypt,  he  "  broke  tbo. 
JiQuds  of  the  dragons  in  the  waiers,  and  broke  tlie  bead  <" 
Leviathan  in  pieces,  and  gave  him  to  he  meat  for  the  peoj4e  ii 
habiting  the  wilderness,"  Psalm  loiv.  12 — 14.  God  forooct 
Ibeir  enemies  to  lei  Ihem  go,  that  they  might  serve  tiim  ; 
charias  observes  with  respect  to  the  church  under  the  goepeL 
Luke  i.  74,  75. 

The  people  of  Israel  wont  out  with  a  high  hand, 
Christ  went  before  them  in  a  pillar  of  cloud  and  lire.  Tbetn- 
was  a  glorious  triumph  over  earth  and  hell  in  that  deliverance. 
When  Pharaoh  nnd  his  hosts,  and  Satan  by  Ihem,  piusued 
the  people,  Christ  overthrew  them  in  the  Reel  Sea:  the  Lord^ 
triumphed  gloriously  :  the  horse  and  his  rider  he  cast  into  Ui& 
sea.  and  there  they  slept  their  sleep,  and  never  followed  ibo 
children  of  Israel  anymore.  The  RedSearepresenteiIChri«t'«j 
blood,  because  the  apostle  compares  the  children  of  laracV* 
passage  through  the  Red  Sea  to  baptism,  I  Cor.  %.  I,  2. — i 
But  we  all  know  thai  the  water  of  baptism  reprcseniB  Christ^ 
blood. 

Thus  Christ,  the  angel  of  God's  presence,  in  lib  Xan. 
and  his  pity,  redeemed  his  people,  and  carried  thcni  in  tbo- 
daj'B  of  old  as  on  eagle's  wings,  so  that  none  of  their  proud  n 
spiteliil  enemies,  neillier  Egyptians  nor  deviU.  could  I 
ihem. 

This  was  quite  a  new  thing  that  God  did  towards  1 
great  work  of  redemption.  Gwl  never  had  done  any  T 
Uke  it  before;  Dcut.  iv.  39,34.  This  was  a  great  adfanee 
ment  of  the  work  that  had  been  begun  and  carried  on  Croin 
the  fall  of  man;  a  great  stup  taken  in  divine  providence  to- 
wards a  preparation  for  Christ's  coming  into  ino  world,  and 
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working  out  liis  great  and  eternal  redemption  ;  for  this  was  the 

Eeople  of  whom  Christ  was  to  come.  And  now  we  may  see 
ow  that  plant  flourished  which  God  had  planted  in  Abraham. 
Though  the  family  of  which  Christ  was  to  come,  had  been  n 
a  degree  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  world  before,  in  the 
calling  of  Abraham ;  yet  that  separation  appeared  not  to  be 
6ufficient.  For  though  by  that  separation,  they  were  kept,  as 
strangers  and  sojourners,  from  being  united  with  other  people 
in  the  same  poUtical  societies ;  yet  they  remained  mixed  among 
them,  by  which  means  they  had  been  in  danger  of  wholly  losing 
the  true  religion,  and  of  being  overrun  with  the  idolatry  of 
their  neighbours.  God  now,  therefore,  by  this  redemption, 
separated  them  as  a  nation  from  all  others,  to  subsist  by  them- 
selves in  their  own  political  and  ecclesiastical  state,  without 
having  any  Concern  with  the  Heathen  nations,  that  the  church 
of  Christ  might  be  upheld,  and  might  keep  the  oracles  of  God ; 
that  in  them  might  be  kept  up  those  typ^  and  prophecies  of 
Christ  and  those  histories  and  other  divine  previous  instruc- 
tions, which  were  necessary  to  prepare  the  way  for  Christ's 
cominff. 

IL  As  this  people  were  separated  to  be  God's  peculiar 
people,  so  all  other  people  upon  the  face  of  the  whole  earth 
were  wholly  rejected  and  given  over  to  Heathenism.  This  was 
one  thing  that  God  ordered  in  his  providence  to  prepare  the 
way  for  Christ's  coming,  and  the  great  salvation  he  was  to 
accomplish ;  for  it  was  only  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  more 
glorious  and  signal  victory  and  triumph  of  Clu-ist's  power  and 
grace  over  the  wicked  and  miserable  world,  and  that  Christ's 
salvation  of  mankind  m^^ht  become  the  more  sensible.  This 
is  the  account  the  scripture  itself  gives  us  of  the  matter,  Rom. 
zi.  30,  32.  The  apostle,  specd^ing  to  the  Gentiles  that  had 
formerly  been  Heathens,  says,  ^'  As  ye  in  times  past  have 
not  believed  God,  yet  have  now  obtained  mercy  through  their 
unbelief;  even  so  have  these  also  now  not  believed,  that 
through  your  mercy  they  may  also  obtain  mercy.  For  God 
hath  concluded  them  all  m  unbelief,  that  he  might  have  mercy 
upon  all :"  f.  e.  It  was  the  will  of  God,  that  the  whole  world, 
Jews  and  Gentiles,  should  be  concluded  in  visible  and  professed 
unbelief,  that  so  God's  mercy  and  Christ's  salvation  towards 
them  all  might  be  visible.  For  the  apostle  is  not  speaking  only 
of  that  unl^lief  that  is  natural  to, all  God's  professing  people 
as  Well  as  others,  but  that  which  appears,  and  is  visible ;  such 
as  the  lews  fell  into  when  they  openly  rejected  Christ,  and 
ceased  to  be  a  professing  people.  The  apostle  obser\'e8,  how 
that  first  the  Gentiles,  even  the  Gentile  nations,  were  included 
in  a  professed  unbelief  and  open  opposition  to  the  true  reli- 
gion, before  Christ  came  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  calling  of 
VOL.  in.  27 
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the  Gentiles,  which  was  soon  after  Christ  came,  in  order  ihi 
God's  mercy  might  be  the  more  visible  to  them ;  and  that   ll 
Jews  were  rejected  and  apostatized  from  the  visible  church,  I 
prepare  the  way  for  the  catling  of  the  Jews,  which  shall  be 
the  latter  days.     So  that  it  may  be  seen  concernmg  all  na'*- 
Jewa  and  Gentiles,   that  are  redeemed  by  Christ,  from 
visibly  ahens  from  the  commonwealth  of  Israel,  without 
and  without  God  in  the  world. 

We  cannot  certainly  determine  precisely  at  what  time 
npostacy  of  the  Gentile  nations  from  the  true  God, 
being  concluded  in  visible  unbelief,  became  universal, 
falling  away  was  a  gradual  thing,  as  we  observed  before. 
was  general  in  Abraliam's  time,  but  not  universal :  for  Uien 
find  Melchisedec,  one  of  the  kings  of  Canaan,  was  priest  of  I 
most  high  God.  And  after  this  the  true  religion  was  kept 
for  a  while  among  some  of  the  rest  of  Abraham's  posteritji 
besides  the  family  of  Jacob :  and  also  in  some  of  the  posteril) 
of  Nahor,  as  we  have  instances  in  Job,  and  his  three  friandlj 
and  Elihu.  The  land  of  Uz,  where  Job  lived,  was  poasesM 
by  the  posterity  of  Uz,  or  Huz,  the  son  of  Nahor,  Abrahoin' 
brother,  of  whom  we  read.  Gen.  xxVt.  21.  Bildad  the  Shuhin 
was  of  the  oHspring  of  Shuah,  Abraham's  son  by  KctunI 
Geo.  XXV.  1,  3 ;  and  Elihu  the  Buzite,  was  of  Buz  the  »oD  4 
Nahor,  the  brother  of  Abraham.  So  the  true  religion  losl 
among  some  other  people,  besides  the  Israehten,  a  v\'hi)«  at 
Abraham.  But  it  did  not  last  long :  and  it  ta  probable  ll 
their  total  rejection,  and  giving  up  to  idolatry,  was  about  X... 
time  when  God  separated  the  children  of  Israel  Irom  Egypt  « 
serve  him.  For  they  are  ollen  put  in  mind  on  that  occrkiob-. 
that  God  had  now  separated  them  to  be  his  peculiar  pc-ople, 
or  to  be  distinguished  from  all  other  people  upon  eartli,  to  be 
hia  people  alone  ;  to  be  his  portion,  when  others  were  re/ccted. 
This  seems  to  imply,  that  God  now  chose  them  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  was  accompanied  with  a  visible  rejection  of  all  otiter 
nations  in  the  world;  that  God  visibly  came,  and  took  up  hu 
residence  with  them,  forsaking  uU  other  nations.  As  the  fim 
calling  of  the  Gentiles,  after  Christ,  came,  was  accoinpaniU 
with  a  rejection  of  the  Jews ;  so  the  first  calling  of  tlia  Jewi  to 
be  God's  people,  when  they  left  Egypt,  was  accompanied  wilii 
a  rejection  of  the  Gentiles, 

Thus  all  the  nations  in  the  world,  eacept  the   Isracltl«( 

and  those  who  embodied  themselves  with  thorn,   were    tflvu 

up  to  idolatry  ;  and  so  continued  till  Christ  came,  which    wu' 

about  fifteen  hundred  years.      They  were  concluded  so  loM  ; 

a  time  in  unbelief,  that  there  might  be  a  thorough  proof  of  |ba  I 

^ecessity  of  a  Saviour ;  that  it  might  appear  by  so  Iodb  a  thai. 

^~~ftat  all  contradiction,  that  mankind  were  utterly  inaumcieaiu 

^mr  them«p|ve«  from  that  grom  (IiirlcnoNii  and  misery. 
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8ubiection  to  the  devil ;  that  all  the  wisdom  of  the  heathen 
philosophers,  could  not  deliver  them  from  their  darkness,  for 
the  greater  glory  to  lesus  Christ,  who,  when  he  came,  enlight- 
ened and  delivered  them  by  his  glorious  gospel.  Herein  the 
wonderful  wisdom  of  God  appeared,  in  thus  preparing  the 
way  for  Christ's  redemption.  This  the  scripture  teaches  us 
1  Cor.  i.  21.  '^  For  after  that,  in  the  wisdom  of  God,  the  world 
by  wisdom  knew  not  God,  it  pleased  God  by  the  foolishness  of 
preaching  to  save  them  that  beUeve.^^ 

IIL  The  next  thing  done  towards  the  work  of  redemption^ 
is  God^s  giving  the  moral  law  in  so  awful  a  manner  at  Mount 
Sinai.  This  was  another  new  step  taken  in  this  great  affair. 
Deut.  iv.  33.  *'  Did  ever  people  hear  the  voice  of  God  speaking 
out  of  the  midst  of  the  fire,  as  thou  hast  heard,  and  live  7^'  And 
it  was  a  great  thing,  whether  we  consider  it  as  a  new  exhibition 
of  the  covenant  of  works,  or  given  as  a  rule  of  life. 

The  covenant  of  works  was  here  exhibited  as  a  school- 
master to  lead  to  Christ,  not  only  for  the  use  of  that  nation, 
under  the  Old  Testament,  but  lot  the  use  of  God's  church 
throughout  all  ages  of  the  world.  It  is  an  instrummit  that  the 
great  Redeemer  makes  use  of  to  convince  men  of  their  sin, 
misery,  and  helpless  state,  and  of  God's  awful  and  tremendous 
majesty  and  justice  as  a  lawgiver,  in  order  to  make  men  sen- 
sible of  the  necessity  of  Christ  as  a  Saviour.  This  work  of 
redemption,  in  its  saving^  effect  on  men's  souls,  in  all  its  pro» 
gress,is  not  parried  on  without  the  use  of  this  lav^  delivered  at 
Sinai. 

It  was  given  in  an  awful  manner,  with  a  terrible  voice,  ex- 
ceedingly loud  and  awful,  so  that  all  the  people  in  the  camp 
trembled ;  and  even  Moses  himself,  though  so  mtimate  a  friend 
of  God,  said,  I  exceedingly  fear  and  quake.  The  voice  was 
accompanied  with  thunders  and  lightnings,  the  mountain  burn- 
ing with  fire  to  the  midst  of  heaven,  and  the  earth  itself 
shaking  and  trembling.  This  was  done  in  order  to  make 
all  sensible  how  great  that  authority,  power,  and  justice  were, 
that  stood  engaged  to  exact  the  fulfilment  of  this  law,  and  to 
see  it  fully  executed.  Here  might  be  understood,  how  strictly- 
God  would  require  the  fulfilment,  and  how  terrible  his  wrath 
would  be  against  every  transgressor.  Men,  being  sensible  of 
these  things,  might  thoroughly  prove  their  own  nearts,  and 
know  how  impossible  it  is  for  them  to  obtain  salvation  by 
the  works  of  the  law,  and  be  assured  of  their  absolute  need  of 
a  mediator. 

If  we  regard  the  law  given  at  Mount  Sinai — ^not  as  a 
covenant  of  works,  but — ^as  a  rule  of  life,  it  is  employed  by 
the  Redeemer,  from  that  time  to  the  end  of  the  world,  as  a 
diredory  to  his  people,  to  show  them  the  way  in  which  they 
roust  walk,  as  they  would  go  to  heaven :  for  a  way  of  sjpce/e 
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and  universal  obedience  to  this  law  w  the  narrow  way  tba 
leads  to  life. 

IV.  The  next  thing  observable  in  this  period,  was  God*! 
{jiving  ibe  typical  law,  those  precepts  that  did  not  properly  be 
long  to  the  morn/  law.  Not  only  those  laws  which  are  com- 
monly called  ceremonial,  which  prescribe  the  ceremonies  ^^ 
circumstances  of  the  Jewish  worship,  and  their  ccclesiasttical 
state  i  but  also  tiiose  that  were  political,  for  regulaiiuj;  ' 
Jewish  commonwealth,  commonly  called  jtidicial  laws,  w 
many  of  them  typical.  The  giving  this  typical  law 
another  great  thing  that  God  did  in  this  period,  tending 
build  up  the  glorious  structure  of  redemption.  There  I 
been  many  typical  events  of  providence  before,  that  re|u«' 
aented  Christ  and  his  redemption,  and  some  typical  ordioan^ 
ces,  as  particularly  those  two  of  sacrifices  and  circumcistofi' 
but  now,  instead  of  representing  (he  great  Redeemer  in  & 
few  institutions,  God  enacts  a  law  full  of  typical  reprc^ 
sentations  of  good  things  to  come.  By  these  that  natkMi 
were  directed  every  year,  month,  and  day,  in  their  religioaq 
actione,  and  in  their  conduct,  in  all  that  appertained  to  tl  '^^ 
ecclesiastical  and  civil  state,  to  something  of  Christ ;  one 
servance  exhibiting  one  doctrine,  or  ono  benefit  ;  anotha; 
another ;  so  that  the  whole  nation  by  this  law  was,  as  it  ware, 
constituted  in  a  typical  state.  Thus  the  gospel  was  abuod* 
dantly  held  forth  to  that  nation ;  so  there  is  scarce  00/  doc 
trine  of  it,  bat  is  particularly  taught  and  exhibited  by  sotn 
observance  of  ihis  law;  though  it  was  in  shadows,  and  no 
der  a  vail,  as  Moses  put  a  vail  on  his  face  when  it  shone.- 
To  this  typical  law  belong  all  the  precepts  which  relate  ^ 
building  the  tabernacle,  set  up  in  the  wilderness,  and  aH  il 
form,  circumstances,  and  utensils. 

V,  About  ihis  time  was  given  lo  the  church  tho  Sttt 
written  word  of  God.  This  was  another  great  thing  done  In- 
wards the  aHiiir  of  redemption,  a  new  and  glorious  advance- 
ment of  the  building;  which  God  has  given  for  the  rcculation 
of  faith,  worship  and  practice,  to  the  end  of  (lie  woi  Id^  Tb 
rule  grew,  and  was  added  to  from  that  time,  for  many  age*,  l|l 
it  was  finished,  and  tjie  canon  of  scripture  completed  by  ffw 
aposlie  John,  il  is  not  very  material,  whetlier  the  first  wiifr. 
ten  word  was  the  ten  commandments,  written  on  the  <■• 
biBB  of  stone  with  the  finger  of  God,  or  the  book  of  Job  j 

whether   the   book  of  Job  was  written  by  Moses,    as  s 

-suppose,  or  by  Ellhu,  as  others.  If  it  was  written  by  E&bs, 
it  must  have  been  before  this  period ;  but  yet  could  not  Iw  Tu 
fK>m  it,  as  uppoars  by  considering  whose  posterity  the  Mnrnw 
^Kjken  of  in  il  were,  together  with  Job's  great  ngv.  bcfbre  it 
was  written. 

The  writlftn  word  of  God  is  liie  main  instroment  oi 
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by  Chri^tt  in  order  to  carry  on  his  work  of  redemption  in  all 
ages.  There  was  a  necessity  now  of  the  word  or  God  being 
committed  to  writing,  for  a  steady  rule  to  God^s  chorch.  Be- 
fore this,  the  church  had  the  word  by  tradition,  either  by  im- 
mediate tradition  from  eminent  men  inspired,  that  were 
living,  or  else  by  tradition  from  former  generations,  which 
might  be  had  with  tolerable  certainty  in  ages  preceding  this, 
by  reason  of  men^s  long  lives.  Ncah  might  converse  with 
Adam,  and  receive  traditions  from  him ;  and  Noah  lived  till 
i^bout  Abraham^s  time :  and  tlie  sons  of  Jacob  lived  a  con** 
siderable  time  to  deliver  the  revelations  made  to  Abraham, 
Isaac,  and  Jacob,  to  their  posterity  in  Egypt.  But  the  dis- 
tance from  the  beginning  of  things  was  become  now  so  great, 
and  the  lives  of  men  become  so  snort — being  brought  down  to 
the  present  standard  about  the  time  of  Moses — and  God  having 
now  separated  a  nation  to  be  a  peculiar  people,  to  be  the 
keepers  of  the  oracles  of  God  ;  God  saw  it  to  be  a  convenient 
lime  now  to  commit  his  word  to  writing,  to  remain  hencefor- 
ward for  a  steady  rule  throughout  all  ages.  And  therefore, 
besides  the  book  of  Job,  Christ  wrote  the  ten  commandments 
on  tables  of  stone,  with  his  own  finser.  After  this,  the  whole 
law,  as  containing  the  substance  oT  the  five  books  of  Moses, 
was  by  God^s  special  command  committed  to  writing,  which 
was  called  ^^  the  book  of  tlie  law,*^  and  was  laid  up  in  the 
tabernacle,  to  be  kept  there  for  the  use  of  the  church,  Deut. 
Hxi.  24—26. 

VI.  God  was  pleased  now  wonderfully  to  represent  the 
progress  of  his  redeemed  church  through  the  world  to  their 
eternal  inheritance,  by  the  journey  of  the  children  of  Israel 
through  the  wilderness,  from  Egypt  to  Canaan.  Here  all  the 
various  steps  of  the  redemption  of  the  church  by  Christ  were 
represented,  from  the  beginning  to  its  consummation  in  glory. 
The  state  they  are  redeemed  from  is  represented  by  Egypt, 
and  their  bondage  there,  which  they  left.  The  purchase  of 
their    redemption   was    represented  by  the   sacrifice    of  the 

Sischal  lamb,  which  was  offered  up  that  ni^ht  in  which 
od  slew  all  the  first-born  of  E^^pt.  The  beginning  of  the 
application  of  the  redemption  of  Christ's  church  in  their  con- 
version, was  represented  by  Israel's  going  out  of  Egypt,  and 
passing  through  the  Red  Sea  in  so  extraordinary  ana  mira- 
culous a  manner.  The  travel  of  the  church  through  this 
evil  world,  and  the  various  changes  through  which  the  church 
passes,  was  represented  by  the  journey  of  the  Israelites  through 
the  wilderness.  The  manner  of  their  being  conducted  by 
Christ,  was  represented  by  the  Israelites  teing  led  by  the 
pillar  of  cloud  by  day,  and  the  pillar  of  fire  by  night  The 
manner  of  the  church's  being  supported  in  their  progress, 
supplied  with  spiritual  food,  and  daily  communications  from 
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God,  was  represented  by  his  supplying  ihe  children  of  Israel 
with  manna  from  heaven,  and  water  out  of  tlie  rock.  The 
dangers  that  the  saints  must  meet  with  in  their  course  tliroitgfa 
the  world,  were  represented  by  the  fiery  flying  serpents  in  the 
wilderness.  The  conflicts  the  church  has  with  her  enenues, ' 
were  represented  by  their  battle  with  the  Amalekitea  and 
others.  And  innumerable  other  particulars  might  be  mentiou- 
ed,  which  were  lively  images  of  what  the  churcli  and  saints 
meet  with  in  all  ages  of  the  world.  That  these  tbings  were 
typical,  is  manifest  from  1  Cor.  x.  11.  "  Now  ail  these  ihiim 
happened  unto  them  for  ensamples,  and  they  were  wrilt«i  (or 
our  admonition,  upon  whom  the  ends  of  the  world  are  codie.^ 
Here  the  apostle  is  speaking  of  those  very  things  which  we 
have  now  mentioned,  and  he  says  c.ipressly,  that  they  happened  ■ 
unto  them  for  types  ;  so  it  is  in  the  original. 

Vll.  Another  thing  here  must  not  be  omitted,  which  Was 
n  great  and  remarkable  dispensation  of  Providence,  respecting 
the  whole  world  of  mankind,  in  this  period  ;  viz.  the  sliorlenhig 
of  man's  life.  It  woa  now  brought  down  from  being  between 
nine  hundred  and  a  thousand  years,  to  about  seventy  or 
eighty.  The  life  of  man  began  to  be  shortened  immediately 
after  the  flood.  It  was  brought  down  the  first  generation  to 
six  hundred  years,  and  Ihe  next  to  between  four  and  five  htm- 
dred  years.  So  the  life  of  man  gradually  grew  shorter  ami 
shorter,  till  about  the  time  of  the  great  mortality  which  was 
in  the  congregation  of  Israel,  af\er  fhey  had  murmured  at  tbe 
report  of  the  spies,  and  their  carcasses  fell  in  the  wildemecs. 
whereby  all  the  men  of  war  died.  Then  the  life  of  man  was 
reduced  to  its  present  standard,  as  Moses  observes  in  that* 
psalm  which  he  wrote  on  occasion  of  that  mortality:  Pxaln* 
xc.  10.  "The  days  of  our  years  are  three  score  years  and 
ten;  and  if  by  reason  of  strength  they  be  fourscore  years, yet 
i«  their  strength  labour  and  sorrow ;  for  it  is  soon  cot  off,  and 
we  fly  away," 

Man's  hfo  being  cut  eo  very  short,  tendod  to  prepare  the 
way  for  poor  short-hved  men,  ihe  more  joyfully  to  eniertain 
the  glad  tidings  of  everlasting  life,  brougia  io  light  (ty  the  gof 
pel;  and  more  readily  to  embrace  a  Saviour,  that  purchaMa 
and  offers  such  n  blessing.  If  men's  lives  were  slill  commonlT 
about  nine  hundred  years,  how  much  less  would  be  (he  ia> 
diioement  to  regard  the  profl'ers  of  a  future  life ;  how  mncli 
greater  the  temptation  Io  rest  in  the  things  of  this  world,  and' 
to  neglect  any  olher  life  but  this  ?  This  probably  conUibuted 
greatly  to  the  wickedness  of  the  antediluvians.  But  now  bow 
much  greater  motives  have  men  Io  «rck  redemption,  and  A 
belter  life  than  this,  by  the  great  Redeemer,  «mc«  the  life 
of  man  19  not  onc-twelflh  pott  of  what  it  used  to  l)e,  and 
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men  now  universally  die  at  the  age  when  formerly  they  used  to 
be  but  setting  out  in  the  world. 

VIII.  The  same  work  was  carried  on  in  preserving  that 
people  of  whom  Christ  was  to  come,  from  totally  perishing  in 
the  wilderness,  by  a  constant  miracle  of  forty  years^  continu- 
ance. I  observed  before  how  God  preserved  those  of  whom 
the  Redeemer  was  to  proceed  in  a  very  wonderful  manner ;  as 
Noah  and  his  family  from  the  flood  ;  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Ja- 
cob,  with  their  families,  from  the  wicked  inhabitants  of  Ca- 
naan ;  and  Jacob  and  his  family  from  perishing  by  the  famine, 
by  Joseph  in  Egypt.  But  this  preservation  of  Israel  in  the 
wilderness,  was  on  some  accounts  more  remarkable  than  any  of 
them ;  for  it  was  by  a  continual  miracle  of  so  long  duration. 
There  was,  as  may  be  fairly  computed,  at  first  two  millions  of 
souls  in  that  congregation.  But  if  miraculous  support  had  been 
withheld,  they  must  all  have  perished,  in  less  than  a  month's 
time,  so  that  there  would  not  have  been  one  of  them  left. 
But  yet  this  vast  multitude  subsisted  for  forty  years  together, 
in  a  dry  barren  wilderness^  without  sowing,  reaping,  or  til< 
lage.  Their  bread  was  dailv  rained  down  to  them  out  of 
heaven,  and  they  were  furnished  with  water  out  of  a  rock  ; 
and  the  same  clothes  with  which  they  came  out  of  Egypt, 
lasted  all  that  time.  Never  was  any  instance  like  this,  of  a 
nation  being  so  upheld  for  so  long  a  time  together.  Thus 
God  upheld  his  church  by  a  continual  miracle,  and  kept  alive 
that  people  in  whom  was  the  blessing,  the  great  Redeemer  of 
the  world. 

IX.  God  was  pleased,  during  this  time,  to  give  a  further 
revelation  of  Christ  the  Redeemer  in  the  predictions  of  him. 
Three  prophecies  deserve  particular  notice.  The  first  is  that 
of  Balaam,  Numb.  xxiv.  17 — 19.  "  I  shall  see  him,  but  not 
now ;  I  shall  behold  him,  but  not  nigh  :  there  shall  come  a  Star 
out  of  Jacob,  and  a  Sceptre  shall  rise  out  of  Israel,  and  shall 
smite  the  corners  of  Moab,  and  destroy  all  the  children  of 
Sheth.  And  Edom  shall  be  a  possession,  Seir  also  shall  be  a 
possession  for  his  enemies,  and  Israel  shall  do  valiantly.  Out 
of  Jacob  shall  come  he  that  shall  have  dominion,  and  shall  de- 
«troy  him  that  remaineth  of  the  city."  This  is  a  plainer  prophe- 
cy of  Christ,  especially  with  regard  to  his  kingly  ojfiice,  than 
anjr  former  one.  But  we  have  another,  that  God  gave  by  Mo- 
ses, plainer  still,  especially  with  regard  to  his  prophetical  ofi[ice, 
in  Deut.  xviii.  18,  &:c.  "  I  will  raise  up  a  prophet  from  among 
their  brethren,  like  unto  thee,  and  will  put  my  words  in  his 
mouth,  and  he  shall  speak  unto  them  all  that  I  command  him, 
&c."  This  is  a  plainer  prophecy  of  Christ  than  any  before. 
All  the  preceding  prophecies  were  in  figurative,  mystical  lan- 
guage. The  first  prophecy  was-so.  That  the  seed  of  the  wo- 
man should  bruise  tne  serpent's  head.    The  promises  made  to 
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Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  That  in  fheir  seed  tdl  the  famili 
of  the  earth  shpuld  be  blessed,  were  also  mystical ;  and  not  l^^ 
particular,  be(?aiise  the  expressioD,  tky  seed,  h  genera),  and  ool 
plainly  limited  to  any  particular  person  The  prophecy  of  J* 
cob  ia  blessing  Judab,  (Gen.  xlix.  H.)  is  in  mystical  lunguagei 
nnd  so  is  that  of  Balaam,  which  speaks  of  Christ  under  tb^ 
figurative  expression  of  a  star.  But  this  is  a  plain  prophecjFi 
without  being  veiled  ut  all  in  any  mystical  language.  "•" 

There  are  several  things  contained  in  Ihis  propbei^t 
Christ      Here   is  his  mediatorial  otRce  in  general,   ver.   II 
Here  it  is  revealed  iiow  he  should  be  a  person  to  stand  betwoev 
them  and  God,  a  being  of  such  awful  majesty,  holiness,  onrf 
justice,  that  they  could  not  have  come  to  him,  and  hav«  inter" 
course  witli  him  immediately,  without  a  mediator  to  stand  b»( 
twecn  them ;  because,  if  they  came  to  sucli  a  sin-reveogiiif 
God  immediately,  they  should  die ;  God   would  prove  a 
sutning  lire  to  them.     And  here  is  a  particular  revelalit 
Christ,  with  respect  to  his  prophetical  office  :  /  tcill  raise  (icA 
m  a  prophet  from  among  their   brethren,  like  unto  ihee,  6i^ 
And  further,  it  is  revealed  what  kind  of  a  prophet   he  alioald 
be ;  a  prophet  like  unto  Moses,  who  was  the  head  and  lendi 
of  all  the  people,  and  who  under  God,  had  been  tlieir   r 
deemer,  to  bring  ihera  out  of  the  bouse  of  bondage,     lie 
their  shepherd,  by  whom  God  led  them  through  the  Bed 
and  the  wilderness,  was  an  intercessor  for  them  with  God, 
was  both  a  prophet  and  a  king  in  the  congregation  :  for  M4 
had  the  power  of  a  king  among  them.     It  is  said  vt  him, 
(Deut  xxxiii.  5.)  that  he  was  king  in  Jeshitrun,  was  llie  prophet 
by  whom  God  built  up  his  church,  and  delivered  \\n  iaslnw* 
tions  of  worship.     Thus  Christ  was  to  be  a  prophet  like  onto 
Moses ;  so  that  this  i^  both  the  plainest  and  fullest  prophecy  ol 
Christ  that  ever  had  been  from  the  beginning  of  tno  world  to 
tliis  time. 

The  next  prophecv  respects  the  calling  of  the  GentilMf 
which  should  be  after  Christ's  coming,  Deut.  xxxti.  21.  HcM 
is  a  very  plain  prophecy  of  the  rejection  of  the  Jew*  and  call> 
ing  the  Gentiles,  As  they  moved  God  to  jealousy,  by  (hat  wl " 
was  not  God,  by  costing  him  off,  and  taking  others  that  « 
no  gods  in  his  room ;  so  God  declares  tfiat  he  will  m. 
them  to  jealousy  in  like  manner,  by  casting  them  off,  and  t 
ing  others,  who  had  not  been  his  people,  in  dieir  room.  I 
Apostle  Paul  takes  notice  of  this  prophecy,  as  foreldhng  L 
calling  of  the  Genlilea,  in  Rom.  x.  19,  20.  "  But  I  say,  DmIa 
Israel  know  1  First,  Moses  saith,  I  will  provoke  you  to  Jooloa 
by  them  that  are  no  people,  and  by  a  foolish  nation  I  will  ana 
yoa.  But  Esoias  is  very  bold,  and  saith,  I  was  found  of  the 
that  sought  me  not;  I  was  made  manifpsl  it>  them  that  uki 
not  after  me." 
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Thus  you  see  how  the  light  of  the  gospel^  which  first  began 
to  dawn  and  glimmer  immediately  after  the  falil,  gradually  in- 
creases the  nearer  we  come  to  Chrisfs  time. 

X.  Another  thing  by  which  God  carried  on  this  work  in 
this  time,  was  a  remarkable  pouring  out  of  his  spirit  on  the 
young  generation  in  the  wilderness.    The  generation  that  was 
grown  up  when  they  came  out  of  Egypt^  from  twenty  years 
old  and  upward,  was  a  very  froward  and  perverse  generation. 
They  were  tainted  with  the  idolatry  and  wickedness  of  Egypt, 
and  were  not  weaned  from  it.     Eiseiy  xx.  6 — 8.     Hence  they 
made  the  golden  calf  in  imitation  of  the  idolatry  of  Egypt, 
that  was  wont  to  worship  a  bull  or  an  ox  ;  and  therefore  cattle 
are  called  the  abomination  of  the  Egyptians ;  t.  e.  their  idol. 
IVith  this  generation  God  was  exceedingly  angry,  and  swore 
in  his  wrath,  that  they  should  not  enter  into  his  rest.     But 
the  younger  generation,  who  were  under  twenty  years  old 
when  they  came  out  of  Egypt,  were  hot  so.  Numb.  xiv.  31. 
^^  But  your  little  ones,  whom  ye  said  should  be  a  prey,  them  will 
I  bring  in ;  and  they  shall  know  the  land  that  ye  have  despised/^ 
This  was  the  generation  with  whom  the  covenant  was  renewed, 
as  we  have  an  account  in  Deuteronomy,  and  that  entered 
into  the  land  of  Canaan.    This  generation  God  was  pleased 
to  make  a  people  to  his  praise,  and  they  were  eminent  for 
piety  ;  as  appears  by  many  things  said  about  them ;  particular* 
ly,  Jer.  ii.  2,  3.     "  1  remember  thee,  the  kindness  of  thy  youth, 
the  love  of  thine  espousals,  when  thou  wcntest  after  me  in 
the  wilderness,   in   a  land  that   was  not  sown.    Israel  was 
hohness  to  the  Lord,   and  the  first-fruits  of  his  increase.** 
Here  the  generation  that  went  after  God  in  the  wilderness, 
is  spoken  of  with  very  high  commendations,  as  eminent  for 
holiness.    Their  love  to  God  is  distinguished  like  the  love  of 
a  bride  at  her  espousals,  when  they  followed  him  through  that 
dreadful  wilderness,  after  they  went  back  from  Kadesh-Bamea, 
Deut  viii.  15.    '^  Who  led  thee  through  the  great  and  terrible 
wilderness,  wherein  were  fiery  serpents,  and  scorpions,  and 
drought,  where  there  was  no  water.**    Though  this  generation 
had  a  much  greater  trial,  than  the  generation  of  their  fathers 
had  before  they  came  to  Kadesh-Bamea,  yet  they  never  mur- 
mured against  God,  as  their  fathers  had  done :  but  their  trials 
had  a  contrary  effect  upon  them,  to  awaken,  convince,  and 
humble  them,  and  fit  them  for   great   mercy.    They  were 
awakened  by  those  awfiil   judgments   of  God,  inflicted  on 
their  fiithers,  whereby  their  carcasses  fell  in  the  wilderness. 
God  poured  out  his  spirit  with  those  awakening  providences, 
aud  Uieir  own  travel  in  the  wilderness,  and  the  word  preached 
to  them  by  Moses ;  whereby  they  were  humbled,  and  at  length 
nuiltitudes  of  them  were  savingly  converted  ;  as  Deut  viii.  2, 
3.    "  And  thou  shaJt  remember  the  way  which  the  Lord  thv 
VOL.  ni.  28 
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God  led  thee  these  forty  years  in  ihe  wilderness,  to  humbh 
thee,  and  to  prove  thee,  lo  know  what  was  in  thine  heart 
whether  thou  wouldst  keep  hia  commandmenta  or  no.  Ami 
he  humbled  thee,"  &c.  And  ver.  15.  "  Who  led  thee  tbrougl 
that  great  and  terrible  wilderness, — that  he  might  humble  thee 
and  that  he  might  prove  thee,  to  do  tiice  good  at  ihy  lattec 
end."  And  therefore  it  is  said,  Hos,  xiii.  5.  "  1  did  know  Ibo 
in  the  wilderness,  in  the  land  of  great  drought."  Gotl  allure* 
them,  and  brought  ihem  into  that  wilderness,  and  spake  cono' 
fortably  to  them,  as  it  was  foretold  that  he  would  do  ofterwaidij 
HoB.ii.  14. 

Those  terrible  judgments  that  were  executed  in  the  cooi 
gregation  after  their  turning  back  from  Kadesh-Barnea,  in  th* 
matter  of  Koruh,  and  the  matter  of  Peor,  were  chiefly  ou  Ih^ 
old  acneralion,  whom  God  consumed  in  the  wilderness.  Thosi 
reb^lioDs  were  chiefly  among  the  elders  of  the  congregatioa 
who  were  given  up  to  their  hearts'  lust ;  and  they  walked  in  tlicii 
tiwn  counsels,  and  God  was  grievpd  with  their  manners  for^ 
years  in  the  wilderness. 

That  this  younger  congregation  were  eminent  for  fieij, 
appears  by  all  their  history.  The  former  generation  woi 
wicked,  and  were  followed  with  curses ;  but  this  was  holy,  u 
wonderful  blessings  followed  them.  God  did  great  things  fi 
them;  he  fought  for  them,  and  gave  them  the  possession  < 
Canaan.  And  it  ia  God'a  manner,  when  he  hath  very  gre 
mercies  to  bestow  on  a  visible  people,  first,  to  fit  ihcm  fi 
such  mercies,  and  then  to  confer  them.  So  it  was  here  '■  Tin 
believed  in  God,  and  by  faith  overcame  Sihon  ai>d  Og,  ax 
the  giants  of  Canaan  ;  and  are  commended  for  cleaving  to  ll 
Lord :  Josh,  xxiii.  8.  Joshua  says  unto  them,  "  Cleave  unto  iL 
Lord,  as  ye  have  done  unto  this  day."  But  when  Jothua  ani 
ell  that  generation  were  dead,  there  arose  another  that  Ium 
not  the  Lord.  This  pious  generation  showed  a  laudable  a 
fervent  zeal  for  God  on  several  occasions  ^  as  on  uccaai 
of  Acban^a  sin;  but  especially  when  they  suspected  the  ti 
tribes  and  a  half  had  set  up  an  altar  in  opposition  lo  t 
altar  of  burnt- offering.  There  never  was  any  ceneralion  id 
Israel  of  which  so  much  good  and  so  little  evil  is  montion- 
ed.  It  is  further  observable,  that  in  the  time  of  this  gonerutioo 
was  the  second  general  circumcision,  whereby  the  repriMirJi  oi 
Israel  was  fully  rolled  away,  and  they  became  pure  ;  and  when 
afterwards  they  were  polluted  by  Achan,  they  purged  thcmselm 
again. 

The  men  of  the  former  generation  being  dead,  and  God 
having  sanctified  this  to  hiinswif,  be  aolcnmly  renewed  his  c«> 
venant  with  them,  us  wo  have  a  particular  account  in  t|,e  aSlfc 
chapter  of  Deuteronomy.  We  find  that  such  solemn  ronovatioAi 
of  the  oovenqnl  cowmonly  accompanied  anv  remarkable  pow 
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ing  out  of  the  Spirit,  causing  a  general  reformation :  so  we  find 
it  was  in  Hezekiah^s  and  Josiah^s  times.  It  is  qnestionable 
whether  there  ever  was  a  time  of  so  great  a  flourishing  of  reli- 
gion in  the  Israelitish  church,  as  in  that  generation ;  and  as,  in 
the  Christian  church,  religion  was  in  its  most  flourishing  circum- 
stances in  the  day  of  its  espousals,  in  the  apostles^  days,  so  it 
seems  to  have  been  with  the  Jewish  church  in  the  days  of  its 
first  establishment  in  the  times  of  Moses  and  Joshua. 

Thus  God,  at  this  time,  gloriously  advanced  the  work  of 
redemption,  both  by  his  word  and  Spirit.  Hereby  the  work 
of  redemption  was  promoted,  not  only  as  it  was  in  itself  a 
glorious  instance  of  redemption  in  its  application,  but  as  this 
was  what  God  used  for  the  orderly  establishment  of  the 
Israelitish  church,  when  it  was  first  settled  in  the  regular  ob- 
servance of  God's  ordinances  in  Canaan :  even  as  the  pouring 
out  of  the  Spirit,  in  the  be^nning  of  the  Christian  church,  was 
a  great  means  for  establishing  the  Christian  church  in  all  suc- 
ceeding ^es. 

Xi.  The  next  thing  I  would  observe,  was  God's  bringing 
the  people  of  Israel  by  Joshua,  and  settling  them  in  that  land 
where  Christ  was  to  be  bom,  and  which  was  the  great  type  of 
the  heavenly  Canaan,  which  Christ  has  purchased.  Joshua  was 
of  Joseph's  posterity,  and  was  an  eminent  type  of  Christ,  and 
is  therefore  called  the  shepherd,  the  stone  of  Israel.  Gen.  xlix. 
24.  Being  such  a  type,  he  bore  the  name  of  Christ.  Joshua 
and  Jesus  are  the  same  name,  the  one  Hebrew,  the  other  Greek : 
and  therefore,  in  the  New  Testament,  originally  written  in  Greek, 
Joshua  is  called  Jesus,  Acts  vii.  45.  ''Which  also  our  fathers 
brought  in  with  Jesus,"  t.  e.  Joshua ;  Heb.  iv.  8. ''  If  Jesus  had 
given  them  rest,  he  would  not  have  spoken  of  another  day :'' 
7.  e.  If  Joshua  had  given  them  rest. 

God  wonderfinly  §ave  his  people  possession  of  this  land« 
conquering  its  former  mhabitants,  and  the  mighty  ffiants,  as 
Christ  conquered  the  devil.  He  first  conquered  me  great 
kings  on  the  eastern  side  of  Jordan,  Sihonkingof  the  Amorites^ 
and  Og  king  of  Bashan ;  and  then  divided  the  river  Jordan,  as 
before  ne  had  done  the  Red  Sea ;  causing  the  walls  of  Jericho 
to  fall  down  at  the  sound  of  the  trumpets  of  the  priests.  That 
sound  typified  the  sound  of  the  gospel  by  the  preaching  of 


causing  the  sun  and  moon  to  stand  still,  to  help  the  people 
against  their  enemies,  at  the  prayer  of  the  typical  Jesus; 
plainly  intimating,  that  God  would  make  the  whole  course  of 
nature  to  be  subservient  to  the  afiair  of  redemption ;  and  that 
every  thing  should  give  place  to  the  welfare  of  God's  redeemed 
people. 
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Thus  did  Christ  show  his  great  love  to  his  elecl.  ibat  he 
would  make  the  course  of  nature  to  give  phice  to  theii  happi- 
ness and  prosperity :  and  showed  that  the  sun  and  moon,  asd 
all  things  visible  and  invisible,  were  theirs  by  his  purchase. 
At  the  same  time,  Christ  fought  as  liie  captain  of  their  host,  and 
cast  down  great  hailstones  upon  their  enemies,  by  which  mom 
were  slain  than  by  the  sword  of  fsracl.  And  after  this  Christ 
gave  the  people  a  mighty  victory  over  a  yet  greater  &raxj  in: 
the  northern  part  of  the  land,  gathered  together  at  the  waters 
of  Merom,  as  the  sand  of  the  sea  shore,  Josh.  xi.  4. 

Thus  God  gave  the  people  whence  Christ  was  to  proceedi 
•  the  land  where  he  was  to  be  born ;  where  he  was  to  live,  preach,. 
and  work  miracles ;  to  die,  and  rise  again  -,  and  wheoce  hei 
was  to  ascend  into  heaven,  as  the  land  which  was  a  great  ifpa 
of  heaven, 

XII.  Another  thing  that  Clod  did  towards  carrying  on 
affair,  was  his  actually  setting  up  his  slated  worship  among 
the  people,  as  it  had  been  before  instituted  in  the  wilderness. 
This  worship  was  appointed  at  Mount  Sinai;  it  was  to  isBke 
way  for  the  coming  of  Christ ;  and  the  innumerable  ceremonial 
observances  of  it  wcro  typical  of  him  and  his  redemption.  But 
there  were  many  parts  of  their  instituted  'worship  that  cotild 
not  be  observed  in  the  wilderness,  by  reason  of  their  UDsettled 
state  there.  And  there  were  many  precepts  that  respected 
the  land  of  Canaan,  and  their  places  of  habitation  tlierct 
which  therefore  could  not  be  put  in  practice,  tit)  liiey  canto 
into  that  land.  But  now,  when  this  was  brought  to  pass,  Uod 
set  up  his  tabernacle  in  the  midst  of  his  people,  ns  bo  had 
before  promised  them.  Lev.  xxvi.  11.  "  I  will  set  my  labcrnado 
amongst  you."  The  tabernacle  was  set  up  at  Sltiloh,  Josh. 
xviii.  1.  and  the  priests  and  the  Levites  had  their  o69cos  ap- 
pointed them,  and  the  cities  of  refuge,  and  now  the  people 
were  in  a  condition  to  observe  tiieir  feasts  of  the  fitBl-fruits, 
and  (heir  feasts  of  ingathering,  and  to  bring  all  iht- ir  tithes  aAd 
appointed  offerings  to  the  Lord  ;  and  most  parts  of  Oo<l'»  ww- 
ship  were  set  up,  though  there  were  some  things  ihat  were  not 
observed  till  afterwards. 

Xin.  The  next  thing  was  God's  wonderfully  prcaening 
that  peo|)io,  from  this  time  forward,  witen  all  the  males  wcni 
up,  three  times  in  the  year,  to  the  place  where  (Jod's  ark  wa*. 
'Ihe  people  of  Israel  were  generally  surrounded  with  cnemic*. 
who  sought  all  opportunities  to  destroy  them,  and  djjspoescse 
them  of  their  land.  Till  David's  time,  there  wire  greai  num- 
bers in  the  land  of  the  remains  of  the  Canaanites,an<l  the  <illiet 
fwmer  mhabtiants  of  the  land,  who  were  bitter  enemies  to  the 
people  of  Israel :  and  tliesc  had  three  times  in  the  your,  a  iiur 
opportunity  of  overrunning  their  counuy.  and  getting  p<w«o>- 
sion  of  their  eitrcs,  when  only  the  women,  and  those  who  wcff 
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not  able  to  go  up,  were  left  behind.  And  yet  they  were  re- 
markably preserved  throughout  all  generations  at  luch  sea- 
sons, agreeably  to  the  uromise,  Exod.  xxxit,  34.  "Nei^r 
shall  any  man  desire  thy  land,  when  thou  ghalt  go  up  to  appear 
before  the  Lord  thy  God  thrice  in  the  year."  So  wonderfully 
did  God  order  affairs,  and  influence  the  hearts  of  their  enemies. 
They  were  full  of  enmity  against  larael,  desired  to  dispossess 
them  of  their  land,  and  often  had  eo  fair  an  opportunity, 
that  the  whole  country  was  left  naked  and  empty  of  all  that 
could  resist  them.  It  would  have  been  only  for  them  to  go 
and  take  possession ;  and  yet  we  never  read,  in  all  their  history, 
of  any  of  their  enemies  taking  these  opportunities  against  them ; 
which  could  be  no  less  than  a  continual  miracle,  which  God, 
for  the  preservation  of  his  church,  kept  up  for  so  many  genera- 
tions. It  was  surely  a  wonderful  dispensation  of  divine  pro- 
vidence to  mabtain  and  promote  God's  great  design  of  re- 
demption. 

XIV.  God's  preserving  his  church  and  the  true  religion 
from  being  wholly  extinct  in  the  frequent  apostacies  of  the 
Israelites  in  the  time  of  the  judges.  How  prone  was  that 
people  to  forsake  the  true  God,  who  had  done  such  wonderfiil 
things  for  them,  and  to  fall  into  idolatry  t  and  how  did  the 
land,  from  time  to  time,  seem  to  be  almost  overrun  with  it ! 
But  yet  God  never  suffered  his  true  worship  to  be  totally 
rooted  out :  his  tabernacle  stood,  the  arii  was  preserved,  the 
book  of  the  law  was  kept  from  bemg  destroyed,  God's  priest- 
hood was  upheld,  and  he  still  had  a  church  among  the 
people.  Time  after  time,  when  religion  seemed  to  be  umost 
gone,  then  God  granted  a  revival,  and  sent  some  angel,  or 
raised  up  some  eminent  person,  to  be  an  instrument  of  their  re- 
formation. 

XV.  God's  preserving  that  nation  from  being  destroyed, 
although  they  were  so  often  subdued  and  brought  under  the 
dominion  of  their  enemies.  It  was  a  wonder,  not  only  that  the 
true  religion  was  not  wholly  rooted  out,  and  so  the  church 
destroved  that  way ;  but  also  that  the  very  nation  in  which 
that  church  was,  was  not  utterly  destroyed  ;  they  were  so  often 
brought  under  the  power  of  their  enemies.  One  while  they 
were  subdued  by  Chushan-rishathaim,  king  of  Mesopotamia, 
another  while  they  were  brought  under  the  Moabites ;  now 
they  were  sold  into  the  hand  of  Jaliin,  king  of  Canaan ;  then 
they  were  under  the  dominion  of  the  Mictianites ;  now  lliey 
were  sorely  distressed  by  the  children  of  Ammon ;  and  then  by 
the  Philistmes.  But  yet  God,  in  all  these  dangers,  preserved 
them,  and  kept  them  from  being  wholly  overtiirown.  Fror 
time  to  time,  when  it  was  come  to  extremity,  and  God 
that  they  were  upon  the  very  brink  of  ruin,  then  be  raip* 
deliverer,  agreeable  to  Deut.  zxxii.  36.    "  For  tbe  h 
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judge  Iii9  people,  and  repent  liimaelf  for  his  §ervaDts  ;  when  bo 
seeth  their  power  is  gone,  and  there  is  none  shut  up  or  left." — 
Those  remarkable  diEpensations  ol'  Providence  are  very  ele^ 
gantly  set  forth  by  the  Psalmist,  Paal.  cvi.  34,  &.c. — Them 
deliverers  were  all  types  of  Christ,  (he  great  redeemer  and  de- 
liverer of  his  church ;  and  some  of  them  very  remarkably  bo  \ 
as,  Barak,  Jeptha,  Gideon,  and  Samson,  in  very  many  parti' 
ciilars;  and  above  all  in  the  acts  of  Samson,  as  miglil  be' 
shown,  tvere  it  not  that  this  would  take  up  too  much  time, 

XVI.  It  is  observable,  that  when  Christ  appeared  to 
manage  the  alfairs  of  his  church  in  this  period,  he  often  ap- 
peared in  the  form  of  that  nature  which  he  took  upon  him  in 
his  incarnation.  So  he  seems  to  have  appeared  repeatedly* 
to  Moses,  and  particularly  at  that  time  when  God  spake  to  fiim 
face  to  face,  as  a  man  speaketh  to  his  friend,  and  he  beheld  the 
similitude  of  the  Lord,  (Numb.  xii.  8.)  after  he  hud  besought 
him  lo  siiow  him  his  glory ;  which  was  the  most  remarkable 
vision  that  ever  he  had  of  Christ.  There  was  a  twofold  ^»* 
covery  that  Moses  had  of  Christ:  one  was  spiritual,  made  to 
his  mind,  by  the  word  that  was  proclaimed :  "  The  Lord,  the 
Lord  God,  merciful  and  gracious,  long-auft'ering,  and  abundaRt-i 
in  goodness  and  truth,  keeping  mercy  for  thousands,  forgivitig 
iniquity  and  transgression  and  sin,  and  that  will  by  no  means 
clear  the  guilty  ;  visiting  the  iniquitv  of  the  fathers  upon  the 
children,  and  upon  the  children's  children,  unto  the  third  and 
to  the  fourth  generation."  Exod.  xxxiv.  6,  kc.  Another  wna 
external;  which  was  that  which  Moses  saw,  when  Christ 
passed  by,  and  put  him  in  a  clef\  of  the  rock.  What  he  saw 
was  doubtless  a  elorious  human  form,  in  which  Christ  appeared 
to  him,  and  in  all  likelihood  the  form  of  his  glorified  human 
nature,  in  which  he  should  afterwards  appear.  He  saw  not 
his  face ;  for  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  any  man  could  sub- 
sist under  a  sight  of  the  glory  of  Christ's  human  nature  as  it 
now  appears. 

So  it  was  a  human  Ibrm  In  which  Christ  appeared  to  Ifae 
seventy  elders,  of  which  we  hove  on  account,  Exod.  xxiv,  9,  11. 
"Then  went  up  Moses  and  Aaron,  Nadab  and  Abihu,  and 
seventy  of  tho  elders  of  Israel.  And  they  saw  the  God  of  iMrad: 
and  there  was  under  his  feet,  as  it  wore,  a  paved  work  of* 
sapphire-alunc,  and  as  it  were  the  body  of  heaven  in  bia  cleanuM.] 
And  upon  the  nobles  of  ihe  children  of  Israel  he  laid  noi  bit 
hand  :  olso  they  saw  God,  and  did  cat  and  drink."  So  Chntt 
appeared  afterwards  to  Joshua  in  the  form  of  Ihe  htiinaji^ 
nalure,  Josh.  v.  IS,  U  "And  it  came  to  pass  when  Joahoa 
was  by  Jericho,  he  lift  uj)  his  eyes,  and  looked,  and  behold,  there 
slood  a  man  over  against  him,  with  his  sword  drawn  in  hi* 
hand :  and  Joshua  went  unto  him,  and  said  unto  him.  Art  Ums 
■for  us,  or  for  our  adversaries?    A;id  he  suid,  Nav,  but  n 
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Captain  of  the  boat  of  the  Lord  I  now  come."     And  lo  he  ap- 

5 eared  to  Gideon,  Judg.  vi.  11.  &c.  and  so  also  to  Manoah, 
udg.  liii.  17 — ^21.  Here  Christ  appeared  to  Manoah  in  a  re- 
presentation both  of  his  incarnation  and  death ;  of  hia  incarna- 
tion, in  that  he  appeared  in  a  human  form;  and  of  hia  death 
and  HuSerings,  represented  by  the  sacrifice  of  a  kid,  and  by  iiis 
ascending  up  in  the  flame  of  the  sacrifice  ;  intimating,  that  il 
was  he  tliat  was  the  great  sacrifice,  that  must  be  offered  up  to 
God  for  a  sweet  savour,  in  the  fire  of  his  wrath,  as  that  kid  was 
burned  and  ascended  up  in  the  flame.  Thus  Christ  appeared 
time  after  time,  in  the  form  of  that  nature  he  was  afterwards  to 
assttme ;  because  he  now  appeared  on  the  same  design  and  to 
carry  on  the  same  work. 

XVII.  Another  thing  I  would  mention,  done  in  this  period 
towards  the  work  of  redemption,  is  the  beguining  of  a  suc- 
cession of  prophets,  and  erecting  a  school  of  the  prophets,  in 
Samuel's  tune.  There  was  something  of  this  spirit  of  pro- 
phecy  in  Israel  after  Moses,  before  Samuel.  Joshua  and  many 
of  the  judges  had  a  degree  of  it  Deborah  was  a  prophetess ; 
and  some  of  the  high-priests  were  inspired  with  this  spirit ; 
particularly  Eli.  That  space  of  time  was  not  wholly  without 
instances  of  those  that  were  set  apart  of  God  especially  to  this 
office,  and  so  were  called  prophets.  Such  an  one  we  read  of, 
Judg.  vi.  U.  "  The  Lord  sent  a  prophet  unto  the  children  of 
Israel,  which  said  mito  them,"  &c.  Such  an  one  he  seems  to  have 
been  of  whom  we  read,  1.  Sam.  ii.  27.  "  And  there  came  d  man 
of  God  to  Eli,"  &c. 

But  there  was  no  such  order  of  men  upheld  in  Israel, 
for  any  constancy,  before  Samuel:  the  want  of  it  is  taken 
notice  of  in  1  Sam.  iii.  1.  "  And  the  word  of  the  Lord  was 
precious  in  those  days ;  there  was  no  open  vision."  But  in 
Samuel  there  was  begun  a  succession  of  prophets,  maintained 
continually  from  that  time,  at  least  with  very  little  inter- 
ruption, till  the  spirit  of  prophecy  ceased,  about  Malachi'a 
time:  and  therefore  Samuel  is  spoken  of  in  the  New  Testament 
as  the  beginning  of  this  succession  of  prophets.  Acta  iii.  24. 
"And  all  the  prophets  from  Samuel,  and  those  that  follow  after, 
as  many  as  have  spoken,  have  foretold  of  these  days."  After 
Samuel  was  Nathan,  and  Gad,  Iddo,  and  Hemon,  Asaph,  and 
others.  And  afterwards,  in  the  latter  end  of  Solomon's  reign, 
ive  read  of  Ahijah ;  and  in  Jeroboam  and  Rehoboam's  time, 
we  read  of  prophets ;  and  so  continually  one  prophet  suc- 
ceeded anotner  till  the  captivity.  In  the  writings  of  those 
prophets  who  are  inserted  in  the  canon  of  scripture,  we  read  of 
prophets  as  being  a  constant  order  of  men  upheld  in  the  land. 
And  even  during  the  captivity  there  were  prophets  still,  as 
Ezekiel  and  Daniel ;  and  after  the  captivity,  as  Z«chariah,  Hag- 
gai,  and  Malachi. 
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And  because  God  intended  a  constant  succession  of  pro- 
pbetB  from  Samuel's  time,  therefore  in  his  time  was  begun 
scliool  of  tiie  prophets ;  tliat  is,  a  school  of  young  men,  traine 
up  under  some  great  prophet,  who  waa  their  master  and  teacbei 
in  the  study  of  divine  things,  and  the  practice  of  holiness, ' 
6t  them  for  this  office  as  God  should  call  them  to  it.  Tba 
young  men  were  callod  the  song  of  the  prophets ;  and  ofteDtima 
they  are  termed  prophets.  These  at  first  were  under  the  tii(< 
lion  of  Samuel.  Thus  we  read  of  Samuel's  being  appointed 
over  them,  1  Sam.  %i\.  20.  "  And  when  they  saw  Iho  coropvr 
ny  of  the  prophets  prophesying,  and  Samuel  standing  as  uj^ 
pointed  over  them."  The  company  of  prophets  of  whom  i 
read,  1  Sam,  x.  5.  were  the  same.  Afterwards  we  road 
their  being  under  Elijah.  Elisha  was  one  of  these  gons ;  but 
he  desired  to  have  a  double  portion  of  his  spirit,  as  his  boc- 
cessoT,  as  the  eldest  son  was  wont  to  have  a  double  poiUoo  al 
the  estate  of  his  father :  and  therefore  the  sons  of  the  prophetJ^ 
when  they  perceived  that  the  spirit  of  Elijah  rested  oo  ElMia, 
submitted  themselves  to  him,  and  owned  him  for  Iheir  mastera 
as  they  had  done  Elijah  before  him, 2  Kings  ii.  \5.  "Ami 
when  the  sons  of  the  prophets  which  were  to  view  ai  Jeriebo, 
saw  him,  they  said,  The  spirit  of  Elijah  doth  rest  on  EUaba. 
And  they  bowed  themselves  to  the  ground  before  him."  Ebill& 
being  their  master  or  teacher,be  had  the  cure  of  them  ;  &a  jroo 
may  see,  2  Kings  iv.  38.  "  And  Etisha  came  again  into  GUgal, 
and  there  was  a  dearth  in  the  land,  and  the  sons  of  the  propheU 
were  sitting  before  him  ;  and  ho  said  unto  his  servant.  Set  on 
ihegreatpot,  and  seethe  pottage  for  the  sons  of  Uie  propheta." 
In  Elijah's  and  Eiisha's  time,  there  were  several  places  whcM 
there  resided  companies  of  these  sons  of  the  prophets ;  as  at 
Betliel,  ut  Jericho,  and  at  Gilgal,  unless  that  at  Gilgal  and 
Jericho  were  the  same :  and  possibly  that  which  is  called  tJke 
college,  where  the  prophetess  Iluldah  resided,  was  ruiother  ai 
Jerusalem;  see  2  Kings  xxii.  \4.  It  is  there  said  of  Hu]dab 
the  prophetess,  that  she  dwelt  itt  Jerusalem,  in  the  voUegr, 
They  had  houses  buill,  where  they  used  to  dwell  togeiliwi 
■  and  therefore  those  at  Jericho  being  multiplied,  and  findiu 
their  houses  too  little  for  tliem,  desired  leave  of  their  maatcr  aaS 
teacher  Elisha,  that  they  might  go  and  hew  timber  to  build  % 
bigger ;  as  you  may  spe,2  Kings  vi.  1,3.  At  some  times  Iberv 
were  numbers  of  these  sons  of  the  prophets  in  Israel ;  for  when 
Jezebel  cut  off  the  prophets  of  tlie  Lord,  it  is  said,  thai  Obadiafa 
took  an  hundred  of  them,  and  hid  them  by  fifty  in  a  cavci  1 
Kings  xviii.  4. 

These  schools  of  the  prophets  being  sot  up  by  Samiici,  and 
afterwards  kept  up  by  such  as  Elijah  and  Elisha.  must  ba  6t 
livine  appointment ;  und  accordingly  we  find,  thai  thoiie 
'  iho  propbclp  were  often  fiivoiired  with  n  degree  of  ' 
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tion,  while  they  continued  under  tuition ;  and  God  commonly 
when  he  called  any  prophet  to  the  constant  exercise  of  the  pro- 
phetical office,  and  to  some  extraordinary  service^  took  them 
out  of  these  schools;  though  not  universally.  Hence  the 
prophet  Amos,  speaking  of  his  being  called  to  the  prophetical 
office,  says,  that  he  had  not  been  educated  in  the  schools  of 
the  prophets,  and  was  not  one  of  the  sons  of  the  prophets, 
Amos  vii.  14, 15.  Dut  Amos  taking  notice  of  it  as  remarkable, 
that  he  should  be  so  called,  shows  that  it  was  God's  ordinary 
manner  to  take  his  prophets  out  of  these  schools ;  for  therein 
he  did  but  bless  his  own  institution. 

Now  this  remarkable  dispensation  of  Providence — God 
beginning  a  constant  succession  of  prophets  in  Samuel's  time, 
which  was  to  last  fotmany  ages ;  and  to  that  end,  establishing 
a  school  of  the  prophets  under  Samuel,  thenceforward  to  be 
continued  in  Israel — was  a  step  that  God  took  in  the  great 
alTair  of  redemption.  For  the  main  business  of  this  succession 
of  prophets  was,  to  foreshow  Christ,  and  the  glorious  redemp- 
tion he  was  to  accomplish  and  so  to  prepare  the  way  for  his 
coming;  as  appears  by  that  forcmentioned  place,  Acts  iii.  24 
and  Acts  x.  43  "  To  him  give  all  the  prophets  witness ;"  and 
Acts  iii.  IS.  "  But  those  things  which  God  before  had  shewed 
by  the  mouth  of  all  his  prophets,  that  Christ  should  suffer,  he 
hath  so  fulfilled." 

The  Old  Testament  church  was  not  wholly  without  light, 
but  had  rot  the  light  of  the  sun  directly,  only  as  reflected. 
Now   these    prophets  were  the  luminaries  that  reflected  the 


light  of  the  sun ;  and  accordingly  they  spoke  abundantly 
of  Jesus  Christ,  as  appears  by  what  we  have  of  their  prophecies 
in  writing.  And  they  made  it  very  much  their  business, 
when  they  studied  in  their  schools  or  colleges,  and  elsewhere, 
to  search  out  the  work  of  redemption ;  agreeable  to  what  the 
apostle  Peter  says  of  them,  1  Pet.  i.  10,  11.  "  Of  which  salvation 
the  prophets  have  inquired,  and  searched  diligently,  who  pro- 
phesied of  the  grace  that  should  come  unto  you;  searching 
what,  or  what  manner  of  lime  the  Spirit  of  Christ  that  was  in 
them  did  signify,  w^hen  it  testified  beforehand  the  suflferings  of 
Christ,  andtheelory  that  should  follow."  We  aretold  thatthe 
church  of  the  Redeemer  is  built  on  the  foundation  of  the  pro- 
phets and  apostles,  the  Redeemer  himself  being  the  chief  cor- 
ner-stone, Eph.  ii.  20. 

This  was  the  first  thing  of  the  nature  that  ever  was  done 
in  the  world  :  and  it  was  a  great  thing  that  God  did  towards 
further  advancing  this  great  building  of  redemption.  There 
had  been  before  occasional  prophecies  of  Christ,  as  was  shown ; 
but  now  the  time  drawing  nearer  when  the  Redeemer  should 
come,  it  pleased  God  to  appoint  a  certain  order  oi  men,  in 
constant  succession,  whose  main  business  it  ^ould  be,  to  p<MDt 
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out  CliriBt  and  his  redemption,  and  as  his  forerunners  to  pre- 
pare the  way  for  his  coming ;  and  God  cstaWiBhcd  schoc^  J 
wherein  multitudes  were  instructed  and  trained  up  to  thai  end,  I 
Rev.  xix.  10.  "  I  am  thy  feltow-senant.  and  of  thy  btetliren  I 
that  have  the  testimony  of  Jesus ;  for  ihe  testimony  of  Jesus  if  ^ 
the  spirit  of  prophecy." 


I 
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I'AIIT  V. 
From  JJuvid  to  the  JiabylonithMJapUviiy. 

i  COME  now  to  tlie  fifth  period  of  the  limes  offl 
Testament,  beginning  with  David,  and  extending  to  the  Bofiy- 1 
lonish  captivity ;  and  ^vonld  now  proceed  to  show  how  lie  I 
work  of  redemption  was  therein  carried  on. And  here,         | 

I.  The  first  thing  to  be  noticed,  is  God's  anointtag  lh«t  I 
person  who  was  to  be  the  ancestor  of  Christ,  to  be  king  over  I 
his  people.     The  dispensations  of  Providence  through  ihe  lut  I 
period,  respect  the  people  whence  Christ  was  to  proceed ;  b«l  I 
now   the   scripture    lead.a   us   to   consider  God's  providoooc  I 
towards  that  particular  person  whence  Christ  was  to  descend,  I 
viz.  David.     It  pleased  God  at  this  time  remarkably  to  «e/ect  I 
out  this  person,  iVoni  all  the  thousands  of  Israel,  and  to  put  a  f 
most  honourable  mark  of  distinction  upon  him,  by  aaoinling  I 
him  to  be  king  over  his  people.      It  was  only  God  that  oouM  I 
find  him  out.     His  fathers  house  is  spoken  of  as  being  little  in 
Israel,  and  he  was  the  youngest  of  all  the  sons  of  his  father, 
and    was  least  expected    by   Samuel   to  be  the   man  whom 
God  had  chosen.     God  iiad  before,  in  the  former  egw  of  the 
world,   remarkably    distinguished    the    persons    from    whom 
Christ  was  to  come ;  as  Set h,  and  JVoah,  and   Abraham,  anil 
Isaac,  and  Jacob.     Dut  the  last  that  we  have  any  account  of 
God's  marking  out  in  any  notable  manner,  the  very   p^BOB 
of  whom  Christ  was  to  come,  was  in  Jacob's  blesKing  his  son 
Judah ;  unless  we  reckon  Maslion's  advancement  in   tho  wil- 
derneas  to  be  the  head  of  the  tribe  of  Judah.     But  ihia  distinc- 
tion of  the  person  of  whom  Christ  was  to  come,  in  Unvid,  was 
very  honourable;  lor  it  was  God's  anointing  him  to  b«  king 
over  his  |>eople.     And  there  was  something  further  di-notcd  by 
David's  anointing,  than  was  in  the  anointinaof  Haul.     God 
anoinled  Saul  to  be  king  pergonally ;  but  God  intended  icoine- 
thing  further  by  sending    Samuel    lo  anoint   David,  viz.   lo 
estabhsh  the  crown  of  Israel  in  him  and  his  family,  as  long  u 
Israel  continued  to  be  a   kingdom :  and  not  only  so,  but  wh«i 
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was  infinitely  more  still,  establishing  the  crown  of  his  universal 
church,  his  spiritual  Israel,  in  his  seed,  to  the  end  of  the 
world,  and  through  eternity. 

This  was  a  great  dispensation  of  God,  and  a  great  step 
taken  towards  a  further  advancing  of  the  work  of  redemption, 
according  as  the  time  drew  near  wherein  Christ  was  to  come. 
David,  as  he  was  the  ancestor  of  Christ,  so  he  was  the  greatest 
personal  type  of  Christ  of  all  under  the  Old  Testament.  The 
types  of  Cluist  were  of  three  sorts;  instituted,  providential, 
and  personal.  The  ordinance  of  sacrificing  was  the  greatest  of 
the  instituted  types ;  the  redemption  out  of  Egypt  was  the 
greatest  of  the  providential^  and  David  the  greatest  of  the 
personal  ones.  Hence  Christ  is  often  called  David  in  the  pro< 
phccics  of  scripture ;  as  Ezek.  xxxiv.  33,  24.  '^  And  I  will  set 
up  one  shepherd  over  them,  and  he  shall  feed  them,  even  my 
servant  David ; — My  servant  David  a  prince  among  tliem  ;^'  and 
so  in  many  other  places.  He  is  very  often  spoken  of  as  the  seed 
and  the  Son  of  David. 

David  being  the  ancestor  and  great  type  of  Christ,  his 
being  solemnly  anointed  by  God  to  be  kin^  over  his  people, 
that  the  kingdom  of  his  church  might  be  continued  in  his  family 
for  ever,  may  in  some  respects  be  looked  on  as  an  anointing  of 
Christ  himself.  Christ  was  as  it  were  anointed  in  him ;  and 
therefore  Christ^s  anointing  and  David^s  anointing  are  spo- 
ken of  under  one  in  scripture :  Psalm,  xxxix.  20.  '^  I  have 
found  David  my  servant ;  with  my  holy  oil  have  I  anointed 
him.^^  And  David's  throne  and  Christ's  are  spoken  of  as 
one :  Luke  i.  32.  '^  And  the  Lord  shall  give  him  the  throne 
of  his  father  David."  Acts  ii.  30.  "David — knowing  that 
God  had  sworn  with  an  oath  to  him,  that  of  the  fruit  of  his 
loins,  according  to  the  flesh,  he  would  raise  up  Christ  to  sit  on 
his  throne.'' 

Thus  God  beginning  the  kingdom  of  his  church  in  the 
house  t)f  David,  was,  as  it  were,  a  new  establishing  of  the  king- 
dom of  Christ;  the  beginning  of  it  in  a  state  of  such  visibility, 
as  it  thenceforward  continued  in.  It  was  planting  the  root 
whence  that  branch  of  righteousness  was  amrwards  to  spring 
up,  the  everlasting  kine  of  his  church ;  and  therefore  this 
everlasting  king  is  called  the  branch  from  the  stem  of  lessee, 
Isa.  xi.  1.  '^  And  there  shall  come  forth  a  rod  out  of  the  stem 
of  Jesse,  and  a  branch  shall  grow  out  of  his  roots."  Jer.  xxiii. 
5.  '^  Behold,  the  days  come,  saith  the  Lord,  that  I  will  raise  up 
unto  David  a  righteous  branch,  and  a  king  shall  reign  and 
prosper."  So  chap.  xxxiiL  15.  ^  In  those  days,  and  at  that 
time,  I  will  cause  the  branch  of  righteousness  to  grow  up  unto 
David,  and  he  shall  execute  judgment  and  righteousness  ufi  the 
land."  So  Christ,  in  the  New  Testament  is  called  the  root  and 
offspring  of  David.  Rev.  xxii*  16. 


!l  is  obscnabic,  ihnl  God  enoinled  Davul  niter  Saul 
reign  in  his  room,  lie  took  away  tiic  crown  from  liimu 
his  family,  who  was  higher  in  stature  thaii  any  of  his  peo^ 
and  was  iu  their  eyes  filtesl  lo  bear  rule;  to  give  it  ta  Da 
vid,  who  was  tow  of  stature,  and  in  compurifion  of  despicaUi 
appearance.  So  God  was  pleased  to  show  how  Clirist,  «' " 
appeared  iluspicahle,  without  form  or  cuniehiiess,  and  i 
dcspiaeft  and  rejected  of  men,  should  lake  tlie  kingrlnm  E 
the  great  ones  of  the  earth.  And  also  it  is  observable,  t 
David  was  the  youngest  of  Jessc'ij  sons,  as  Jacob  tlic  yonn 
brother  sapptatiled  Esau,  and  got  the  birthright  und  blesi 
from  him  :  and  as  Pharez,  brother  of  Christ's  ancestor,  E 
planted  Zarah  in  the  birth  ;  and  as  Isaac,  another  of  Uie  an 
ceslors  of  Christ,  cast  out  hia  elder  brother  ishmael ;  thus  trai 
that  frequent  saying  of  Christ  fulfilled.  "  The  last  shall  be  fini. 
and  the  first  last." 

II.  The  ne.\t  thing  I  would  observe,  is  God's  preserviii 
David's  life,  by  a  series  of  ivondcrful  providences,  till  Saan 
death.  I  before  took  notice  of  the  ivonderful  preservation  a 
other  particular  persons  who  were  llie  ancestors  of  Christ  i  ■• 
Noah,  Abraham,  Isaac,  Jacob ;  and  have  observ<Ml  lioWi  i 
their  preservation,  the  work  of  redemption  itself  may  be  looked 
upon  as  preserved  from  being  defeated,  and  Ihe  whole  church, 
wnich  is  redeemed  through  him,  from  being  ovorthrowu.  BiA 
the  preservation  of  DuviU  was  no  less  remarkable  than  thfl  t 
any  others  already  noticed.  How  ollcn  was  ihcrv  but  a  step 
between  him  and  dealli.  The  first  instance  of  it  we  havu  is 
his  encountering  n  lion  and  a  bear,  when  tliey  had  caiisbla 
lamb  out  of  his  (lock,  which,  without  miraculous  assiaionce, 
could  at  once  have  rent  this  young  stripling  in  pieces,  a»  caa* 
ly  as  they  could  the  lamb  that  he  delivered  from  tlietu. 
So  the  root  and  oflspring  of  David  was  preserved  from  the 
roaring  lion  thai  goes  about  seeking  whom  he  may  devour, 
and  conquered  him,  and  rescued  the  souls  of  men,  that  wcrcar 
Iambs  in  tho  mouth  of  this  lion.  Another  remarkable  uutancc 
was,  in  preiierving  him  from  thai  mighty  giant  Goliath,  wUft 
was  strong  enough  lo  have  lorn  him  to  pieces,  and  giwn  Uitt 
flesh  to  the  beasts  of  the  field,  and  to  Ihe  fowls  of  Iho  nir,  asha 
threatened.  But  God  preserved  him,  and  gave  him  the  victon 
over  Gohalh,  so  that  he  tut  off  his  head  with  his  own  nwonL 
and  ihuH  was  made  the  deliverer  of  Israel.  So  Christ  alew  tte< 
spiritual  Goliath  with  his  own  weapon,  the  crtws,  and  de-^ 
hvered  hia  represented  people.  And  how  remarkably  dM 
God  preserve  David  from  being  slain  by  Saul,  when  he  fint 
sought  his  hfe.  He  gave  him  his  daughter  to  be  a  «naro  lo 
him.  Ihat  tlie  hand  of  the  Philistines  might  be  upon  him. 
rociuinng  of  him  a  tmn.licd  foreskins  of  thtPhili«tint«.  thatw 
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his  life  might  be  exposed  to  tlicm.  The  same  divine  care  was 
evident  in  preserving  him  aflenvarda,  when  Saul  spake  to 
Jonathan,  and  to  all  nis  servants,  to  kill  David ;  and  in  inclining 
Jonathan,  instead  of  his  killing  him,  as  his  father  commanded, 
to  love  him  as  his  own  soni,  and  to  be  a  great  instrument  of 
his  preservation,  even  so  as  to  expose  his  own  life  to  presene 
David ;  though  one  would  have  lliou^ht  (hut  none  would  have 
been  more  willing  to  hove  David  killed  thun  Jonathan,  see- 
ing that  he  was  competitor  with  him  for  the  crown.  Again, 
Saul  threw  a  javelin  at  him,  to  smite  him  even  to  the  wall ; 
and  sent  messengers  to  his  house,  to  watch,  and  to  kill  him, 
when  Michal,  Saul's  daughter,  let  him  down  through  a  win- 
dow. He  afterwards  sent  messengers,  once  and  again,  to 
Naiolh  in  Ramah,  to  take  him,  and  they  were  remarkably  pre- 
vented by  miraculous  impressions  of  the  spirit  of  God ;  and  af- 
terwards, when  Saul,  being  resolute  in  the  afiair,  went  himself, 
he  also  was  among  the  prophets.  How  wonderfully  was  Da- 
vid's hfe  preserved  at  Gath  among  the  Philistines,  when  he 
went  to  Achish  the  king  of  Gath,  and  was  there  in  the  hands 
of  the  Philistines,  who,  one  would  have  thought,  would  have 
dispatched  him  at  once,  he  having  so  much  provoked  them  by 
his  exploits  against  them.  He  was  again  wonderfully  pre- 
served at  Keilah,  when  he  had  entered  into  a  fenced  town, 
where  Saul  thought  he  was  sure  of  him.  And  how  wonderfully 
was  he  preserved  from  Saul,  when  he  pursued  and  hunted  him 
in  the  mountains?  How  remarkably  did  God  deliver  him  in 
the  wilderness  of  Maon,  when  Saul  and  his  army  were  com- 
passing David  about  ?  How  was  he  delivered  in  the  cave  of 
Bngedi,  when  instead  of  SauPs  kilhng  David,  God  delivered 
Saul  into  his  hands  in  the  cave.  David  cut  olT  his  skirt,  and 
might  as  easily  have  cut  off  his  head.  He  was  delivered  in 
like  manner  in  the  wilderness  of  Ziph ;  and  afterwards  preserv- 
ed in  the  land  of  the  Philistines,  though  David  had  fought 
against  the  Philistines,  and  conquered  them  at  Keiluh,  since  he 
was  last  among  them.  This,  one  would  think,  would  have 
been  sufficient  warning  to  them  not  to  trust  him,  or  let  him  es- 
cape a  second  time,  if  ever  they  had  him  in  their  hands  again ; 
but  yet  now,  when  they  had  a  second  opportunity,  God  won- 
derfully turned  their  hearts  to  befriend  and  protect,  instead  of 
destroying  him. 

Thus  was  the  precious  seed  that  virtually  contained  the 
Redeemer,  and  all  the  blessings  of  his  redemption,  wonderHil- 

S'    preserved,  when  hell  and  earth  were  conspired  to  destroy  it. 
ow  oflen  does  David  himself  take  notice  of  this,  with  praise 
and  admiration,  in  the  book  of  Psalms  ? 

HI.  About  this  time,  the  written  word  of  God  or  the  ca- 
non of  scripture,  was  augmented  by  Samuel.  I  have  before 
observed,  that  the  canon  of  scripture  was  begun,  and  the  firxf 
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written  rule  of  fuitii  and  manners  was  given  lo  the  churd 
nbout  the  lime  of  Mosp?.  Joshua  probably  enlarged  H,  am 
wrote  the  last  chapter  of  Ueuleronomy,  and  nioel  of  the  bod 
of  Joshua.  Others  think  that  Joshua,  Judges.  Ruth,  and  pU 
of  the  first  book  of  Samuel,  were  written  by  Sumuel.  How 
ever  that  was,  of  this  we  have  good  evidence,  thul  Soidi 
madeanadditionto  ihecanon  of  scripture;  for  Samuel  isma 
festly  mentioned  in  the  New  Testament,  asoneofiho  propbH 
whose  writings  we  have  in  scripture.  Acts  ill.  •24.  "'VeauM 
all  the  prophets  from  Samuel,  and  those  llml  follow  o&er,  ■ 
many  as  have  spoken,  have  likewise  foretold  of  these  dajv.' 
Dy  that  expression,  '- as  many  as  have  spoken,"  is  mean).  ■ 
many  as  have  spoken  by  writing. 

And  the  way  that  Samuel  spoke  of  these  times  of 
and  the  gospel,  was  by  giving  the  history  of  those  Ihiiiga 
typified,  and  pointed  to  them,  particularly  what  he  wrote 
cerntng  David.     The  spirit  of  (Jotl  moved  Imn  to  commit  i 
ihings  to  writing,  chiefly  because  they  pointed  lo  Christ, 
the  times  of  the  gospel ;  and,  as  was  said  before,  this  was 
main  business  of  all  that  succession  of  prophets  that  ' 
Samuel.     That  Samuel  added  to  the  canon  of  the 
seems  further  to  appear  from   1  Chron.  sxix.  yu,     "  Now  . 
acts  of  David  the  king,  firtit  and  last,  behold  they  are  wrill 
in  the  book  of  Samuel  the  seer." 

Whether  the  book  of  Joshua  was  written  by  Samuel 
not,  yet  it  is  the  general  opinion  of  divines,  that  the  books  o 
Judges  and  Ruth,  and  part  of  the  first  book  of  Samticl,  w«rc 
penned  by  him.  The  book  of  Ruth  was  penned  for  Ihis  reasoo. 
that  though  it  seemed  to  treat  of  private  ofiairs,  yet  the  par 
sons  chiefly  spoken  of  were  of  the  family  whence  David  ud 
Christ  proceeded,  and  so  pointed  lo  what  the  apostle  Pctor  d^ 
served  of  Samuel  and  the  other  prophets,  in  the  Ibird  thapW 
of  Acts.  These  additions  lo  the  canon  of  scripture,  the  gwil 
and  main  instrument  of  the  application  of  redemption,  an  t* 
be  considered  as  a  further  continuation  of  that  work,  and  a 
addition  made  to  that  great  building. 

IV.  Another  thing  (iod  did  towards  this  work,  at  thai 
lime,  was  Ins  inspiring  David  to  show  forth  Christ  and  bit 
redemption,  in  divine  songs,  which  should  be  for  tJio  uw  of 
the  church,  in  public  worship,  throughout  all  uecb,  Danij 
was  himself  endued  with  the  spirit  of  pro{>liecy.  IIo  it  cal 
aprojihet.  Acts  ii.  39,  30.  "  Let  me  freely  speak  to  you  of  i 
patriarch  David,  that  he  is  both  dead  and  buriwl,  and  hh 
pulchre  is  with  us  unto  this  day ;  theretbre  being  a  prophet 
knowmg  that  God  had  sworn  with  an  oath,"  Otc.  So 
herein  he  was  n  tyira  of  Clirist,  that  htj  was  both  a  iirinthel  uU^ 
«*uw-  '^  J 

The  oil  tlinl  wns  ii«od  in  nnuinting  David  wan  n  trpeflfl 
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the  spirit  of  God ;  and  the  type  and  the  uitetype  were  given 
both  together;  as  we  are  told,  1  Sam.  xvi.  13.  "Then  Samuet 
took  the  horn  of  oil,  and  anointed  him  in  the  midst  of  his  bre- 
tbren  ;  and  the  spirit  of  the  Lord  came  upon  David  from  that 
day  forward ;"  and  it  is  probable,  that  it  now  came  upon  htm 
io  its  prophetical  influences.  One  vvay  that  this  spirit  influ* 
cnced  him  was  by  inspiring  him  to  sliow  forth  Christ,  and  the 
glorious  things  of  his  redemption,  in  divine  songs,  sweetly 
expressing  the  breathings  of  a  pious  xoul,  full  of  admiration 
of  the  glorious  things  of  the  Redeemer,  inltamcd  with  divine 
love  and  elevated  praise ;  and  therefore  he  is  called  the  sweet 
psalmist  of  Israel,  2  Sam.  xxiii.  ].  The  main  subjects  of  these 
songs  were  the  glorious  things  of  the  gospel ;  as  is  evident  by 
the  interpretation  that  is  oilen  put  upon  them,  and  the  use 
that  is  made  of  them  in  the  New  Testament :  for  there  is  no 
one  book  of  the  Old  Testament  that  is  so  often  quoted  in  the 
New,  as  the  book  of  Psalms.  Joyfully  did  this  holy  man  sing 
of  those  great  things  of  Christ's  redemption,  that  had  been  the 
hope  and  expectation  of  God's  church  and  people  from  the 
beginning :  and  joyfully  did  others  follow  him  in  it,  as  Asaph, 
ueman,  Ethan,  and  others;  for  the  book  of  Psalms  was  not 
ail  penned  by  David,  though  the  greater  port  of  it  was.  Here- 
by the  canon  of  the  scripture  was  further  enlarged  by  an  ex- 
cellent  portion  of  divine  writ. 

This  was  a  great  advancement  that  God  made  in  this 
building;  and  the  Tight  of  the  gospel,  which  had  been  gradually 
growing,  was  exceedingly  increased  by  it :  for  whereas  before 
there  was  but  here  and  there  a  prophecy  given  of  Christ  in  a 
great  many  ages,  here  Christ  is  spoken  of  by  his  ancestor 
David  abundantly,  in  multitudes  of  songs,  speaking  of  his  in- 
carnation, life,  death,  resurrection,  ascension  into  heaven,  his 
satisfaction,  intercession ;  his  prophetical,  kingly,  and  priestly 
office ;  bis  glorious  benefits  in  this  life  and  that  which  is  to 
come;  hie  union  with  the  church,  and  the  blessedness  of  the 
church  in  him  ;  the  calling  of  the  Gentiles,  the  future  glory  of 
the  church  near  the  end  of  the  world,  and  Christ's  coming  to 
the  final  judgment.  All  these  things,  and  mimy  more,  con- 
cerning Christ  and  his  redemption,  are  abundantly  spoken  of  in 
the  book  of  Psalms. 

This  was  also  a  glorious  advaQcement  of  the  affair  of  re- 
demption, as  God  hereby  gave  his  church  a  book  of  divine 
songs  for  their  use  in  that  part  of  their  public  worship,  viz. 
singing  his  praises  throughout  all  ages  to  the  end  of  the  world. 
It  is  manifest  the  book  of  Psalms  was  gireo  of  God  for  this 
end.  It  was  used  in  the  church  of  Israel  by  God's  appoint- 
ment :  this  is  manifest  by  the  title  of  many  of  the  Psalms,  in 
which  they  are  inscribed  to  the  chief  musician,  t.  e.  to  the 
man  that  was  appointed  to  be  the  leader  of  divine  songs  in  thf^ 


p  of  Israel.  So  l>a\'id  is  caHed 
because  he  pesaed  psalms  Cat  the 
and  accordingly  we  hnve  on  tc* 
[]y  made  use  oC  in  tlic  cltnicli  of 
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tnts  another  in  psalms,  hymiu,  uj 
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by  David's  bringing  up  the  ark  thither  soon  after ;  and  there- 
fore this  is  mention^  afterwards  as  the  first  time  God  proceeded 
to  choose  a  city  to  that  end,  2  Chron.  vi.  5,0.  and  chap,  xii  13. 
Afterwards  God  proceeded  to  show  David  the  very  place  wh^e 
he  would  have  his  temple  built,  viz,  in  the  threshing-floor  of 
Araunah  the  Jebusite. 

This  city  of  Jerusalem  is  therefore  called  the  holy  city ; 
and  it  was  the  greatest  type  of  the  church  of  Christ  in  all  the 
Old  Testament.  It  was  redeemed  by  David,  the  Captain  of 
the  hosts  of  Israel,  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Jebusites,  to  be 
God's  city,  the  holy  place  of  his  rest  for  ever,  where  he  would 
dwell.  So  Christ,  the  Captain  of  his  people's  salvation, 
redeems  his  church  out  of  the  hands  of  devils,  to  be  his  holy 
and  beloved  city*  And  therefore  how  often  does  the  scripture, 
when  speaking  of  Christ's  redemption  of  his  church,  call  it  by 
the  names  of  Zion  and  Jerusalem  ?  This  was  the  city  that 
God  had  appointed  to  be  the  place  of  the  first  gathering  and 
greeting  of  the  Christian  church  after  Christ's  resurrection,  of 
that  remarkable  efiusiou  of  the  spirit  of  God  on  the  apostles 
and  primitive  Christians,  and  the  place  whence  the  gospel  was 
to  sound  forth  into  all  the  world;  the  place  of  the  first 
Christian  church,  that  was  to  be,  as  it  were,  the  mother  of  all 
other  churches  through  the  world ;  agreeable  to  that  prophecy, 
Is.  lu  3,  4.  ^^  Out  of  Zion  shall  go  forth  the  law,  and  the  word 
of  the  Lord  from  Jerusalem ;  and  he  shall  judge  among  the  na< 
tions,  and  shall  rebuke  many  people,"  &c.  Thus  G^  chose 
Mount  Zion  whence  the  gospel  was  to  be  sounded  forth,  as  the 
law  had  been  from  Mount  Sinai, 

VII.  The  next  thing  to  be  observed  here,  is  God^s  so- 
lemnly renewing  the  covenant  of  grace  with  David,  and  pro* 
mising  that  the  Messiah  should  be  of  his  seed.    We  have  an 
account  of  it  in  the  7th  chapter  of  the  second  book  of  Samuel. 
It  was  done  on  occasion  of  the  thoughts  David  entertained  of 
building  God  a  house.    On  this  occasion  God  sends  Nathan 
the  pro{^et  to  him,  with  the  glorious  promises  of  the  covenant 
of  grace.    It  is  especially  contained  m  these  words,  (ver.  16.) 
**  Aiid.  thy  house  and  thy  kingdom  shall  be  established  for  ever 
before  thee ;  thy  throne  shall  be  established  for  ever."     Which 
promise  has  respect  to  Christ,  the  seed  of  David,  and  is  fiil- 
'    filled  in  him  only :  for  the  kingdom  of  David  has  long  since 
.  ceased,  any  otherwise  than  as  it  is  upheld  in  Christ 
^  That  this  covenant,  now  established  with  David  by  Nathan 

^  the  prophet,  was  the  covenant  of  grace,  is  evident  by  the 
I  plain  testimony  of  scripture.  Is.  Iv.  1 — 3,  There  we  have 
^  Christ  inviting  sinners  to  come  to  the  waters,  dLC.  And  in  the 
^  3d  verse,  he  says,  ^^  Incline  your  ear,  and  come  unto  me ;  hear 
'  and  your  souls  shall  live ;  and  I  will  make  with  you  an  everlast- 
■  ing  covenant,  even  the  sure  mercies  of  David."    Here  Christ 
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offers  lo  poor  sinners,  if  ihey  will  come  to  him,  to  give  them  an 
interest  in  the  same  everlasting  covenant  that  he  had  made  witl^ 
David,  conveying  to  them  the  same  sure  mercies.  But  what  ia| 
that  covenant,  in  which  sinners  obtain  an  interest  when  titef 
come  to  Christ,  but  the  covenantor  grace  ' 

This  was  the  fifth  solemn  establishment  of  the  covenaot  oj 
grace  with  the  church  after  the  fall.  The  covenant  of  graca 
was  revealed  and  estalilishefl  all  along.  But  there  had  beeq< 
particular  seasons,  wherein  God  had  in  a  very  solemn  man* 
ner  renewed  this  covenant  with  his  church,  giving  forlli 
new  edition  and  establishment  of  it,  revealing  it  m  a  oc 
manner.  The  first  was  with  Adam;  the  second  with  Noah; 
the  third  with  |the  patriarchs,  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob ;  iba 
fourth  was  in  the  wilderness  by  Moses ;  and  now  the  fifth  is  made 
to  David. 

This  establishment  of  the  covenant  of  grace,  David  a\wayi 
esteemed  the  greatest  smile  of  God  upon  him,  (he  grcal^ 
bonoiur  put  upon  him  ;  he  prized  it,  and .  rejoiced  in  it  abors 
all  other  blessings  of  his  reign.  You  may  see  how  jojfuUy 
and  thankfully  ho  received  it,  when  Nathan  came  lo  htm  wilA 
the  glorious  message,  2  Sam.  vii.  li^,  i&.c.  And  so  David,  iv 
his  last  words,  declares  this  to  be  all  his  salvation,  and  all  hk 
desire  -,  3  Sam.  xxili.  5.  "  He  hath  made  with  me  an  evcrlastiM 
covenant,  ordered  in  all  things  and  sure  :  for  this  is  all  my  sab 
vation  and  all  my  desire," 

VIII.  It  was  by  David  that  God  first  gave  his  pt>opIc 
Israel  the  possession  of  the  whole  promised  land.  1  have  be- 
fore shown,  how  God  giving  possession  of  the  promised  land 
belonged  to  the  covenant  of  grace.  This  was  done  in  a  great 
iDeasure  by  Joshua,  but  not  fully.  Joshua  did  not  mtaWj 
subdue  that  part  of  the  promised  land  that  was  strictly  called 
the  land  of  Canaan,  and  that  was  divided  by  lot  lo  iJie 
several  tribes  ;  but  there  were  great  numbers  of  the  old  inha- 
bilants  left  unsubdued,  as  we  read  in  the  boohs  of  Joshua  and 
Judges:  and  there  were  many  left  to  prove  Israel,  and  lobe 
aBthornsin  their  sides.  There  were  the  Jebusites  in  JeriMieii^ 
and  many  of  the  Canaanites.  and  the  whole  nation  of  the  Phil" 
tines,  who  all  dwelt  in  that  part  of  the  land  that  was  divided! 
lot,  and  chiefly  in  tliat  which  belonged  to  the  tribes  of  Judnh 
Ephraim. 

And  thus  these  remains  of  the  old  inhabitants  of  C»d 
continued  unsubdued  till  David's  lime;  but  lie  wholly 
dued  them  all.  Which  is  agreeable  to  what  St.  Stephen 
senes,  Acts  vii.  45.  "  Whicl  also  our  fathers  brought  in  ' 
Jesus  (i.  o.  Joshua^  into  the  possession  of  the  Gentiles,  wl, 
God  drove  out  before  the  face  of  our  fathers,  unto  llic'davi 
David."  They  were  till  the  days  of  David  in  driving  Um 
tnit,  before  they  had  wholly    subdued  rhem.       Bui   Dii 
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entirely  brought  them  under.  He  subdued  the  Jubusite,  the 
whole  nation  of  the  Philistines,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  remains 
of  the  seven  nations  of  Canaan ;  1  Chron.  xviii.  I.  ^  Now  after 
this  it  came  to  pass,  that  David  smote  the  Philistines,  and  sub^ 
dued  them,  and  took  Gath  and  her  towns  out  of  the  hands  oT 
the  Philistines/' 

Alter  this,  all  the  remains  of  the  former  inhabitants  of 
Canaan  were  made  bond-servants  to  the  Israelites.  The 
posterity  of  the  Gibeonites  became  servants  before,  hewers 
of  wood,  and  drawers  of  water,  for  the  house  of  God.  But 
Solomon,  David's  son  and  successor,  put  all  the  other  remains 
of  the  seven  nations  of  Canaan  to  bond-service;  at  least 
made  them  pay  a  tribute  of  bond-service,  1  Kings  ix.  20 — ^22. 
And  hence  we  read  of  the  children  of  Solomon's  servants, 
after  the  return  from  the  Babylonish  captivity,  Ezra  ii.  55 ; 
and  Neh.  xi.  3.  They  were  the  children  or  posterity  of 
the  seven  nations  of  Canaan,  that  Solomon  had  subjected 
to  bond -service. 

Thus  David  subdued  the  whole  land  of  Canaan,  strictly 
so  called.  But  then  that  was  not  one  half,  nor  quarter,  of  the 
land  God  had  promised  to  their  fathers.  The  land  often  pro 
mised  to  their  fathers,  included  all  the  countries  from  the 
river  of  Egypt  to  the  river  Euphrates.  These  were  the 
bounds  of  the  land  promised  to  Abraham,  Gen.  xv.  18.  ^^  In 
that  same  day  the  Lord  made  a  covenant  with  Abraham,  say- 
ing. Unto  thy  seed  have  I  given  this  land,  from  the  river  of 
Egypt,  unto  the  great  river,  the  river  Euphrates."  So  a^ain  God 
promised  at  Mount  Sinai,  Exod.  xxiii.  31.  ^^  And  I  will  set  thy 
bounds  from  the  Red  Sea  even  unto  the  sea  of  the  Philistines, 
and  from  the  desert  unto  the  river :  for  I  will  deliver  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  land  into  your  hand ;  and  thou  shalt  drive  them  out 
before  thee."  So  again,  Deut.  xi.  24.  "  Every  place  whereon 
the  soles  of  your  feet  shall  tread,  shall  be  yours :  from  the  wil- 
derness, and  Lebanon,  from  the  river,  the  river  Euphrates, 
even  unto  the  uttermost  sea,  shall  your  coast  be."  Again,  the 
same  promise  is  made  to  Joshua :  Josh.  i.  3,  4.  **  Every  place 
that  the  sole  of  your  feet  shall  tread  upon  have  I  given  unto  you, 
as  I  said .  unto  Moses ;  from  the  wilderness  and  this  Lebanon, 
even  unto  the  great  river,  the  river  Euphrates,  all  the  land  of 
the  Hittites,  and  unto  the  great  sea,  towards  the  going  down  of 
the  sun,  shall  be  your  coast."  But  the  land  of  which  Joshua 
gave  the  people  possession,  was  but  a  little  part  of  this  land. 
And  the  people  never  had  possession  of  it,  till  now,  when  God 
gave  it  them  by  David. 

This  large  country  did  not  only  include  that  Canaan 
which  was  divided  by  lot  to  those  who  came  in  with  Jofhua, 
but  the  land  of  the  Moabites  and  Ammonites,  the  land  of 
the  Amalekites,  and  the  rest  of  the  Edonutes,  and  the  eoaotry  of 
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Zobah.  AH  Ihese  nations  were  subdued  and  brought  under 
the  children  nf  Urael  by  Dsvid.  And  he  put  garrisons  in  the 
several  countries,  and  tJiey  became  David's  servants,  as  w« 
have  a  particular  account  in  ihe  8th  chapter  of  2<i  Satnael : 
and  David  extended  their  border  to  the  river  Euphrates,  ai 
ivas  promised ;  see  the  3d  verse  :  "  And  David  smoie  also  Ha- 
dadezer  the  son  of  Rehob,  king  of  Zobah,  as  he  went  to  re- 
corer  his  border  at  the  river  Euphrates."  And  accordioglj 
we  read,  that  Solomon  his  son  reigned  over  all  the  re^on  oo 
this  side  the  river,  1  Kings  iv.  24.  "  For  he  had  dominion  o»w 
all  the  region  on  this  aide  the  river,  from  Tiphsha  even  nnlo 
Azzah,  over  all  the  kings  on  tliia  side  the  river."  This  An*- 
series  king  of  Persia  takes  notice  of  long  after :  Ezra  iv.  90. 
"There  have  been  mighty  kings  also  over  Jerusalem,  whicfa 
have  ruled  over  all  countries  beyond  the  river ;  and  toll,  tribirte. 
and  custom  was  paid  unto  them." 

So  that  Joshua,  that  eminent  type  of  Christ,  did  bo' 
begin  the  work  of  giving  Israel  the  possession  of  the  promified 
land  i  but  left  it  to  be  finished  by  that  much  greater  type  and 
ancestor  of  Christ,  even  David,  who  subdued  far  more  of  that 
land  than  ever  Joshua  had  done.  And  in  this  extent  of  his  and 
Solomon's  dominion  was  some  resemblance  of  Ihe  great  ex- 
tent of  Christ's  kingdom;  which  is  set  forth  by  this  very  thing, 
Psal.  Ixxii.  8.  "  He  shall  have  dominion  also  from  sea  to  sea, 
and  from  the  river  unto  the  ends  of  the  earth."  See  itlso  I 
Kings  viii,  5Q. 

IX.  God  by  David  perfected  the  Jewish  nonhip,  onit 
added  to  fit  several  new  institutions.  The  law  was  givea 
by  Moses,  but  jet  uU  the  institutions  of  the  Jewish  wo^ 
ship  wera  not  given  by  Moses ;  some  were  added  by  divine 
direction.  So  this  greatest  of  all  personal  types  of  Christ  tbd 
not  only  perfect  Joshua's  work,  in  giving  Israel  the  possessioa 
of  Ihe  promised  land,  but  he   also  finished   Moses*    work,  in 

Eerfecling  the  instituted  worship  of  Israel.  Thus  there  mutt 
e  a  number  of  typical  prophets,  priests,  and  prinoeM,  10 
complete  one  figure  or  shadow  of  Christ  Ihe  antetype,  he 
being  the  substance  of  all  the  types  and  shadows.  Of  to 
much  more  glory  was  Christ  accounted  worthy,  than  MoaoL 
Jostiua,  David,  and  Solomon,  and  all  the  great  prophel^ 
priests,  and  princes,  judges,  and  saviours  of  the  Old  Tcsttuoeal 
put  together. 

llie  ordinances  of  David  are  mentioned  as  of  parallo)  t* 
lidity  with  those  of  Mnses,  2  Chron.  xxiii.  18.  "  Also  jehaifr 
da  appointed  the  offices  of  (ho  house  of  the  Lord  by  tbu  band 
af  the  priest*  the  Levitcs,  whom  David  had  distributed  in  Ik 
boUMofthc  Lord,  to  offer  the  burnt-uffcrings  of  the  I.ord,« 
it  is  written  in  the  law  of  Moses,  with  rejoicing  and  with  siociM, 
u  il  was  ordained  by  David."    The  worship   nf  Nrael  wai 
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perfected  hj  David,  by  the  additioD  he  mode  to  the  ceremonial 
law,  (1  Chron.  zxiii'  &c.)  conBisUng  in  the  several  orders  and 
courses  into  which  the  Levites  were  divided,  and  the  work  and 
businesi  to  which  he  appointed  them,  different  from  what  Mo- 
ses had  appointed  them  to ;  and  also  in  the  divisions  of  the 
priests  the  sons  of  Aaron,  into  four  and  twenty  courses, 
assigning  to  every  course  their  business  in  the  house  of  the 
Lord,  and  their  particular  stated  times  of  attendance  there. 
He  also  appointed  some  of  the  Levltea  to  a  new  office,  that  of 
singers,  particularly  ordering  and  regulating  them  in  that 
<^ce,  (1  Chron.  xxv.)  Others  of  the  Levites  he  appointed  by 
law  to  the  several  services  of  porlers,  treasurers,  oiEicers,  and 
judges :  and  these  ordinances  of  David  were  kept  up  thence- 
forth in  the  church  of  Israel,  as  long  as  the  Jewish  church 
lasted.  Thus  we  find  the  several  orders  of  priests,  and  the 
Levites,  the  porters,  and  singers,  after  the  captivity.  And 
we  find  the  courses  of  the  priests  appointed  by  David  still 
continuing  in  the  New  Testament :  Zacbarias  the  father  of 
John  the  Baptist  was  a  priest  of  the  course  of  Abia ;  which  is 
the  same  with  the  course  of  Abijah  appointed  by  David, 
1  Chron.  xxiv.  10. 

Thus  David  as  well  as  Moses  was  made  like  to  Christ  the 
son  of  David,  in  this  respect,  that  by  him  God  gave  in  a  man- 
ner, a  new  ecclesiastical  establishment,  and  new  institutions 
of  wwship.  David  did  not  only  add  to  the  institutions  of 
Moses,  but  by  those  additions  he  abolished  some  of  the  old 
institutions  that  had  been  in  force  till  that  time  ;  particularly 
those  laws  which  appointed  the  business  of  the  Levites, 
which  we  have  in  the  3d  and  4th  chapters  of  Numbers,  which 
very  much  consisted  in  their  charge  of  the  several  parts 
and  utensils  of  the  tabernacle.  But  those  laws  were  now 
abolished  ;  and  they  were  do  more  to  carry  those  things, 
as  they  had  been  used  to  do.  But  David  appointed  them 
to  other  work  instead  of  it;  1  Chron.  xziii.  26,  "And  dso 
unto  the  Levites,  they  shall  no  more  earn  the  tabernacle,  nor 
any  tessels  of  it  for  the  service  thereof:"  A  sure  evidence 
that  the  ceremonial  law  given  by  Moses  is  not  pemetual,  as 
the  Jews  suppose ;  but  might  be  wholly  abolished  by  Christ ; 
for  if  David,  a  type  of  the  Messiah,  might  abolish  the  law  of 
Moses  in  part,  much  more  might  the  Messiah  himself  abolish 
the  whole. 

David,  by  God's  appointment,  abolished  all  use  of  the 
tabernacle  built  by  Moses,  and  of  which  he  had  the  pattern 
from  God:  for  God  now  revealed  it  to  David  to  be  his  will, 
that  a  temple  should  be  built  instead  of  the  tabernacle.  This 
was  a  great  presage  of  what  Christ,  the  son  of  David,  would 
do  when  he  should  come,  vie  ab<Jisb  the  whole  Jewish  eccle- 
siastieal  constitution,  which  was  but  as  a  movsable  tabernacle, 
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glorious,  of  greater  extent,  and  was  to  lost  for  ever.     David 
had  the  pattern  of  all  things  pertaining  to  the  temple 
him,  even  in  like  manner  as  Moses  had  the  pattern  of  the  t^ber-- 
nacle :  and  Solomon  built  the  temple  according  to  that  paltc 
which   he  had    fioin  his  father  David,  which  Ac  received  & 
God.     1  Chroiusxviii   11.  12,  "Tlion  David  gave  to  Solon 
hia  son  the  pattern  of  the  porch  and  of  ihe  houses  (hereof,  i 
of  the  treasuries  thereof,  and  of  the  upper  chambers  tber 
and  of  the  inner  parlours  thereof,  and  of  the  place  of  the  tnei 
seat,  and  the  pattern  of  all  that  he  had  by  the   sptrii,  of 
courts  of  the  house  of  the  Lord,  and  of  all  the  chambers  rooadj 
about,  of  the  treasuries  of  the  house  of  God,  and  of  the  irewa*-' 
ries  of  the  dedicated  things."     And  ver.   19.     "  All   this,  soidJ 
Da\id,  the  Lor<i  made  me  understand  in  uTitlng  by  toa  hand 
upon  nie,  even  all  tlie  works  of  this  pattern." 

X.  The  canon  of  scripture  seems  at  or  &Aer  the  close  of 
David's  reign  to  be  added  toby  the  prophets  Nalhan  and  G«l 
It  appears  probable  by  the  scriptures,  Uiat  they  carried  on  tbe 
historj'  of  the  two  hooks  of  Samuel  from  the  place  wbm 
Samuel  lell  it,  and  finished  them.  These  seem  to  be  catted 
"  Ihe  hook  of  Samuel  the  seer,  and  Nathan  the  prophet,  and 
Gad  the  seer,"  1  Chron.  iiix,  29.  '*  Now  the  acts  orUsTil  iIk 
king,  first  and  last,  behold,  they  are  written  id  tbe  boolt  of 
Samuel  the  seer,  and  in  the  book  of  Naihaji  tbe  propftcl,  aod 
in  the  book  of  Gad  the  seer." 

XI.  The  next  thing  I  would  notice,  is  God's  wondetfuWf 
continuing  the  kingdom  of  his  visible  people  in  the  tine  all 
Christ's  legal  ancestors,  as  kmg  as  they  remained  an  indcfKB- 
dentkingdom.  Tlius  it  was  without  any  intcmipuoo  wwlk 
notice.  Indeed  the  kingdom  of  at!  the  tribes  of  Israel  wm  mI 
kept  in  that  line ;  but  the  dominion  of  that  pan  in  whielidie 
true  worship  of  God  was  upheld,  who  were  GodS  vmU 
people,  was  always  kept  in  the  family  of  Dawid,  as  hH^  ■ 
there  was  any  such  thing  as  an  independent  kins  of  bnrf; 
according  to  his  promise  to  David ;  and  not  only  m  the  Aab 
of  Dand,  bui  always  in  that  part  of  David's  posteritr  *' 
Christ  was  legally  descended.  So  that  Chrisfa  legal  ai 
was  always  on  tbe  throne,  esc«>pting  Jehoahaz,  who 
three  monilis,  and  Zedekiah ;  as  you  mav  see  in  Mati 
ne«lop>'  of  Christ. 

Ciuist  was  IrfuUtf  descended  Irom  iIk  kinn 
Iboogh    not    TMiHraUfi.        He  wo.'^  both  legally  and 
desceniled   frfim  Oav'id.      He  was  naturally  iesK 
Nathan  ilie  son  of  Da»id ;   for  Mary  his  inother  . 
tbe  piulenty  of  David  by  .N'ailiao,  as  you  may  see 

"'  but   Joseph,    the    reputed    and    l^al 

natorally  descended  of  Solomon  -  -  '-"- 
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as  we  have  an  account  in  Matthew^s  genealogy.  Jesus  Christ, 
though  he  was  not  the  natural  son  oi  Joseph,  yet  by  the  law 
and  constitution  of  the  Jews,  was  Joseph^s  heir ;  because  he 
was  the  lawful  son  of  Joseph^s  lawful  wife,  conceived  while 
she  was  his  legally  espoused  wife.  The  Holy  Ghost  raised  up 
seed  to  him.  A  person,  by  the  law  of  Moses  might  be  the  le- 
gal son  and  heir  of  another,  whose  natural  son  he  was  not ; 
as  sometimes  a  man  raised  up  seed  to  his  brother :  a  brother, 
in  some  cases,  was  to  build  up  a  brother^s  house ;  so  the  Holy 
Ghost  built  up  Joseph^s  house.  Joseph  being  in  the  direct 
line  to  the  kings  of  Judah,  of  the  house  of  David,  he  was 
in  this  respect  the  legal  heir  of  the  crown  of  David ;  and 
Christ  being  legally  his  first-born  son,  he  was  his  heir ;  and 
so  Christ,  by  the  law,  was  the  proper  heir  of  the  crown  of  Da- 
vid, and  is  therefore  said  to  sit  upon  the  throne  of  his  father 
David. 

The  crown  of  God's  people  was  wonderfully  kept  in  the 
line  of  Christ's  legal  ancestors.  When  David  was  old  and 
not  able  any  longer  to  manage  the  affairs  of  the  kingdom, 
Adonijah,  one  of  his  sons,  set  up  to  be  king,  and  seemed  to 
have  obtained  his  purpose.  All  things  for  a  while  seemed  fair 
on  his  side,  and  he  thought  himself  strong.  But  Adonijah 
was  not  the  ancestor  of  Joseph,  the  legal  father  of  Christ ; 
and  therefore  how  wonderfully  did  Providence  work  here ! 
what  a  strange  and  sudden  revolution  !  All  Adonijah's  king- 
dofn  and  glory  vanished  away  as  soon  as  it  was  begun ;  and 
Solomon,  the  legal  ancestor  of  Christ,  was  established  in  the 
throne. 

And  after  Solomon^s  death,  when  Jeroboam  had  conspir- 
ed against  the  family,  and  Rehoboam  carried  himself  in  such 
a  manner  that  it  was  a  wonder  all  Israel  was  not  provoked  to 
forsake  him,  (as  ten  tribes  actually  did,)  and  set  up  Jeroboam 
in  opposition  to  him  ;  and  though  he  was  a  wicked  man,  and 
deserved  to  have  been  rejected  altogether  from  being  king ; 
yet  he  being  the  legal  ancestor  of  Christ,  God  kept  the  king- 
dom of  the  two  tribes,  in  which  the  true  religion  was  upheld^ 
in  his  possession.  And  though  his  son  Abijam  was  another 
wicked  prince  ;  yet  God  still  continued  the  crown  in  the  fam- 
ily, and  gave  it  to  Abijam's  son,  Asa.  And  afterwards,  though 
many  of  the  kings  of  Judah  were  very  wicked  men,  and 
horribly  provoked  God,  as  particularly  Jehoram,  Ahaziah, 
Ahaz,  Manasseh,  and  Amon ;  yet  God  did  not  take  away  the 
crown  from  their  family,  but  gave  it  to  their  sons,  because  they 
were  the  ancestors  of  Christ.  God's  remembering  his  cove- 
nant estabhshed  with  David,  is  given  as  the  reason  why  God 
did  thus,  notwithstanding  their  wicked  lives ;  1  Kings  xv.  4. 
speaking  of  Abiiam's  wickedness,  it  is  said,  ^^  Nevertheless,  for 
iPavid's  sake  did  the  Lord  his  God  give  him  a  lamp  in  Jeru- 
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aalem,  to  set  up  hia  boh  aRer  him,  and  to  establish  Jenii 
lem  :"  so  3  Chron.  xxi.  7.  speaking  of  Jehoram'a  great 
edness,  it  is  said,  "  Howbcit  the  Lord  would  not  destroy  Urn 
house  of  David,  because  of  the  covenant  that  he  had  madi 
with  David,  and  as  he  promised  to  give  light  unto  him,  anil  t( 
hia  sons  for  ever." 

The  crown  of  the  ten  tribes  was  changed  from  one  familj 
to  another  continually.  First,  Jeroboam  took  it ;  ItuI  tl 
crown  descended  only  to  his  son  Nadab.  Then  Baasha,  wl 
was  of  another  family,  took  it ;  and  it  remained  in  his  poBlerv 
ty  but  one  generation  afler  his  death.  And  then  Zimri,  wbd 
waa  his  servant,  and  not  of  his  posterity,  took  it ;  from  wbom 
Omri,  who  was  of  another  family,  took  it.  The  crown  coi»« 
tinued  in  his  family  for  three  successions :  and  then  ieho, 
who  was  of  another  family,  took  it.  The  crown  continoed  m 
his  femily  for  three  or  four  successions;  and  then  ShaUtun, 
that  was  of  another  family,  took  it.  The  crown  did  not  descend 
at  all  to  his  posterity ;  but  Menahem,  who  was  of  another 
family,  took  it ;  and  it  remained  in  his  family  but  one  geoen*. 
lion  after  him.  Then  Pekah,  who  was  of  another  fami^,  tiM^ 
it;  and  after  him  Hoshea,  that  was  still  of  another  ramitv, 
took  it.  So  great  a  difl'erence  was  there  between  the  crovrn 
of  Israel,  and  crown  of  Judah  ;  the  one  was  continued  ever* 
more  in  the  same  family,  and  with  very  little  interruption, 
one  right  line ;  the  other  was  continually  tossed  about  front 
one  family  to  another,  as  if  il  were  the  sport  of  forltiae.  "Phe 
reason  waa  not,  because  the  kings  of  Judah,  at  least  man^  of 
them,  were  better  than  the  kings  of  Israel ;  but  the  one  had 
the  blessing  in  them  ;  they  were  the  ancestors  of  Christ,  wtiOM 
right  it  was  to  sit  on  the  throne  of  Israel.  But  with  the  kinos 
of  Israel  il  was  not  so  ;  and  therefore  divine  providence  exv 
cised  a  continual  care  llu-ough  ail  the  changes  thai  happened 
through  BO  many  generations,  and  such  a  long  spaco  of  time, 
to  keep  the  crown  of  Judah  in  one  direct  line,  in  liilltlment  of 
the  everlasting  covenant  he  had  made  with  David,  the  merciet 
of  which  covenant  were  sure  mercies  ;  but  in  the  other  cx^ 
(here  was  no  such  covenant,  and  so  no  such  interposing  cufl' 
Providence, 

And  here  it  must  not  be  omitted,  that  there  was  once 
very  strong  conspiracy  of  the  kings  of  Syria  and  Israel,  in  " 
time  of  that  wicked  king  of  Judah,  Ahan,  to  dispossess  him  i 
his  family  of  the  throne  of  Judah,  and  to  set  one  of  anoi 
family,  even  the  son  of  Tabeal,  on  it  i  as  Is.  vij. «.  "  Let  la 
up  against  Judah,  and  vex  it,  and  let  us  make  a  breach  therm, 
(or  UK,  and  set  a  king  in  the  midst  of  it,  even  the  son  of  TabeaL* 
And  Ihey  seemed  very  likely  (o  accomplish  llieir  purpoat 
There  seemed  to  be  ao  great  a  likelihood  of  it,  that  the  " 
"   '  c  people  sunk  within  them ;  they  gave  up  the  cau 
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is  said,  ^^  The  heart  of  Ahaz  and  his  people  was  moved  as  the 
trees  of  the  wood  are  moved  with  the  wind."  And  on  this  oc- 
casion God  sent  the  prophet  Isaiah  to  encourage  the  people, 
and  tell  them  that  it  should  not  come  to  pass.  And  because  it 
looked  so  much  like  a  lost  cause  to  Ahaz  and  the  people,  there- 
fore God  directs  the  prophet  to  give  them  this  sign  of  it,  viz. 
that  Christ  should  be  born  of  the  legal  seed  of  Ahaz :  as  Is. 
vii,  14.  "  Therefore  the  Lord  himself  shall  give  you  a  sign : 
Behold  a  virgin  shall  conceive,  and  bear  a  son,  and  shall  call  his 
name  Immanuel."  This  was  a  good  sign,  and  a  great  confir- 
mation of  the  truth  of  what  God  promised  by  Isaiah,  viz.  that 
the  kings  of  Syria  and  Israel  should  never  accomplish  their  pur- 
pose of  dispossessing  the  family  of  Ahaz  of  the  crown  of  Judah, 
and  setting  up  the  son  of  Tabeal ;  for  Christ  the  Immanuel  was 
to  be  of  them. 

XII.  The  building  of  the  temple  was  a  great  type  of  three 
things,  viz.  of  Christ,  especially  his  human  nature ;  of  the 
church ;  and  of  heaven,  The  tabernacle  seemed  rather  to 
represent  the  church  in  its  moveable,  changeable  state,  in  this 
world.  But  that  beautiful,  glorious,  costly  structure,  the 
temple  that  succeeded  the  tabernacle,  seems  especially  to 
represent  the  church  in  its  glorified  state  in  heaven.  This 
temple  was  built  according  to  the  direction  and  the  pattern 
shown  by  the  Holy  Ghost  to  David,  in  the  place  where  was 
the  threshing  floor  of  Oman  the  Jebusite,  in  Mount  Moriah, 
2  Chron.  iii.  1  ;  the  same  mountain,  (and  probably  in  the  very 
same  place,)  where  Abraham  offered  up  his  son  Isaac ;  for  that 
is  said  to  be  in  the  land  of  Moriah,  Gen.  xxii.  2.  and  was 
called  the  mountain  of  the  Lord^  as  this  of  the  temple  was, 
Gen.  xxii.  14.  "  And  Abraham  called  the  name  of  that  place 
Jehovah-jireh  ;  as  it  is  said  to  this  day,  In  the  mount  of  the  Lord 
it  shall  be  seen." 

This  was  the  house  where  Christ  dwelt,  till  he  came  to 
dwell  in  human  nature.  That  his  body  was  the  antetype  of 
this  temple,  appears  from  what  he  says,  "  Destroy  this  temple, 
and  in  three  days,  1  will  raise  it  up,"  speaking  of  the  temple  of 
his  body,  John  ii.  19,  20.  This  continued  to  be  the  house  of 
God,  the  place  of  worship  for  his  church,  till  Christ  Came ; 
the  place  that  God  chose,  where  all  their  sacrifices  were  offered 
up,  till  the  great  sacrifice  came.  Into  this  temple  the  Lord 
came,  even  the  messenger  of  the*  covenant.  Here  he  often 
delivered  his  heavenly  doctrine  and  wrought  miracles;  here 
his  chufch  was  gathered  by  the  pouring  out  of  the  Spirit,  after 
his  ascension.  Luke  xxiv.  53.  "  And  they  were  continually  in 
the  temple,  praising  and  blessing  God."  And  (Acts  ii.  46.)  re- 
specting the  multitudes  that  were  converted  by  that  great 
effusion  of  the  Spirit  on  the  day  of  pentecost,  it  is  said,  "  And 
they  continued  daily  with  one  accord  in  the  temple.'*    And  the 
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sacred  historian  (Acts  v.  42.)  speaking  of  the  aposlles,  sayi 
"  And  daily  in  the  temple,  and  in  every  house,  they  cfiMed  n< 
to  teach  and  preach  Jesus  Christ."  And  thence  the  sound  < 
the  gospel  went  forth,  and  the  church  was  spread  into  all  tli 
world. 

XIII.  It  is  here  worthy  to  he  observed,  that  in  Solomon 
reign,  after  the  temple  was  tinished,  the  Jewish  cburch  wi 
risen  to  its  highest  external  glory.  The  Jewish  church,  as  I 
its  ordinances  and  constitution,  is  compared  to  the  oaoon,  Ke* 
xii.  I.  "And  there  appeared  a  great  wonder  in  heaveo, 
woman  clothed  with  the  sun,  and  the  moon  under  her  feet,  an 
upon  her  head  a  crown  of  twelve  star»."  This  church  was  lit 
the  moon  in  many  other  respects,  but  especially  that  it  waM 
and  waned  hke  the  moon.  From  its  hrsi  formation,  which  wi 
in  the  covenant  made  with  Abraham,  when  this  moon  b^U 
to  appear,  it  had  been  gradually  increasing  in  its  glory.  TU 
time,  wherein  the  temple  was  finished  and  dedicated,  was  aboal 
the  middle  between  the  calling  of  Abraham  and  the  coming  oC 
Christ,  and  now  it  was  full  moon.  After  this  the  glor^  of  the 
Jewish  church  gradually  decreased,  till  Christ  came  ;  as  I  sbaU 
have  occasion  to  show  more  particularly. 

Now  the  church  of  Israel  was  in  its  highest  c.iternal  glory. 
Now  Israel  was  multiplied  exceedingly,  so  that  they  seemol 
to  have  become  like  the  sand  on  the  sea  shore,  I  Kings  it.  'XX 
Now  the  kingdom  of  Israel  was  firmly  established  in  the  ristrt 
family,  the  family  of  which  Christ  was  to  corac.  Now  Goi 
bad  chosen  the  city  where  he  would  place  his  name ;  and  b»d 
fully  given  his  people  the  possession  of  the  promtsod  land. — i 
They  now  possessed  the  dominion  of  it  all,  in  quietacH  a" 
peace,  even  from  the  river  of  Egypt,  to  the  great  mer  Eupli 
tes ;  all  those  nations  which  had  formerly  been  their  e 
quietly  submitted  to  them  ;  none  pretended  to  rebel 
tnem.  Now  the  Jewish  worship  in  all  its  ordinances  -n 
settled :  instead  of  a  moveable  tabernacle,  they  had  a 
temple;  the  most  magnificent,  beautiful,  and  costly  i 
that  ever  had  been,  or  has  been  since.  Now,  the  peoi 
ed  peace  and  plenty,  and  sat  every  man  under  his  vin 
tree,  eating  and  drinking  and  making  merry,  1  Kh„ 
They  were  in  the  highest  pitch  of  carlhly  prospcriti 
being  as  plenty  as  stones,  and  the  land  full  of  gold  and  1,, 
stones,  and  other  precious  foreign  commodities,  which 
brought  by  Solomon's  ships  from  Ophir  and  other  parte  of 
^vorld.  Now  they  had  a  king  reigning  over  them  «lio  mu 
Wisest  ot  men  and  probably  the  greatest  earth'y  prince  t 
over  was  :  their  fame  went  abroad  into  nil  the  earth  so  to- 
they  came  from  the  utmost  parts  of  ihe  earlU  lo  set:  llieir  ridl 
and  their  happine^.  "^' 

Thua  God  was  pleased,  in  one  of  .Messiah's  anc«3t(V-| 
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remarkably  to  shadow  forth  the  'kingdom  of  Christ  and  him- 
self reigning  in  bis  glory.  David,  a  man  of  war,  a  man  who 
had  shed  much  blood,  and  whose  life  was  fiill  of  trouUes  and 
conflicts,  was  a  more  suitable  representation  of  Christ  in  his 
state  of  humiliation,  wherein  he  was  conflicting  with  bis 
enemies.  But  Solomon,  a  man  of  peace,  was  a  representation 
more  eapeci&lly  of  Christ  exalted,  triumphing  and  reigning  in 
his  kingdom  of  peace.  And  the  happy  glorious  state  of  the 
Jewbh  church  at  that  time,  remarkably  represented  two 
things: — 1.  A  glorious  state  of  the  church  on  earth,  in  the 
latter  ages  of  tne  world ;  those  days  uf  peace,  when  nation 
shall  not  lifl  sword  against  nation,  nor  learn  war  any  more. 
2.  The  fiiture  glorified  state  of  the  church  in  heaven.  The 
earthly  Canaan  never  was  so  lively  a  type  of  the  heavenly 
Canaan  as  it  was  then,  when  the  happy  people  of  Israel  indeed 
enjoyed  it  as  a  land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey. 

XIV,  After  this  the  glory  of  the  Jewish  church  gradually 
declined  more  and  more  till  Christ  came  ;  yet  the  work  of  re- 
demption went  on.  Whatever  failed  or  declined,  God  still 
carried  on  this  work  from  age  to  age ;  this  building  was  ad- 
vancing higher  and  higher.  It  went  on,  even  during  the 
decline  of  the  Jewish  church,  towards  a  further  preparation  of 
things  for  the  coming  of  Christ,  as  well  as  during  its  increase ; 
for  so  wonderfully  were  things  ordered  by  the  infinitely  wise 
governor  of  the  world,  that  whatever  happened  was  ordered 
for  good  to  this  general  design,  and  made  a  means  of  jHximoting 
it.  When  the  Jews  flourished,  and  were  in  prosperity,  he  made 
that  to  contribute  to  the  promoting  of  this  design ;  and  when 
they  were  in  adversity,  God  made  this  also  contribute  to  the 
same.  While  the  Jewish  church  was  in  its  increasing  slate,  the 
work  of  redemption  was  carried  on  by  their  increase ;  and 
when  they  came  to  their  declining  state,  from  Solomon's  time 
till  Christ,  God  carried  on  the  work  of  redemption  by  that. 
The  very  decline  itself,  was  one  thing  that  God  employed  as  a 
further  preparation  for  Christ's  coming. 

As  the  moon,  from  the  time  ol  its  full,  is  approaching 
nearer  and  nearer  to  her  conjunction  with  the  sun ;  so  her  hght 
is  still  more  and  more  decreasing,  till  at  length  when  the 
conjunction  comes,  it  is  wholly  swallowed  up  in  the  light  of 
the  sun.  So  it  was  with  the  Jewish  church  from  the  time  of  its 
highest  glory  in  Solomon's  time.  In  the  latter  end  of  Solo- 
mon's reign,  the  state  of  things  began  to  darken,  bv  his  cor- 
rupting himself  with  idolatry,  which  much  obscured  the  glory 
of  this  mighty  and  wise  prince ;  and  troubles  also  began  to 
arise  in  his  kingdom.  After  his  death  the  kingdom  was 
divided,  and  ten  tribes  revolted,  and  withdrew  their  subjection 
from  the  bouse  of  David,  apostatizing  also  from  the  true 
worship  of  God  in  the  temple  at  JenuttleiB,  and  setting  up 
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ihe  golden  calves  of  Bethel  and  Dan.     And  presently 

the  number  of  the  ten  tribes  woa  greatly  dimiuished  in  the 

battle    of   Jeroboam   with   Abijah,   wherein   there  fell  dowik 

slain   of  Israel   five   hundred   thousand    choeen    men ;  wliick 

loss  the   kingdom  of  Israel  probably   never  in  any   measure 

recovered. 

The  ten  tribes  finally  apostatized  fiom  the  true  God  unda 
Jeroboam.  The  kingdom  of  Judah  was  greatly  coixuploilt 
and  from  that  time  forward  more  generally  m  a  corruiH  Aate 
tiian  otherwise.  In  Ahab's  time  the  kingdom  of  Israel  did  nol 
only  worship  the  calves  of  Bethel  and  Dan,  but  the  woRfaf 
of  Baal  was  introduced.  Before  thoy  pretended  to  worsbiplM 
true  God  by  these  images,  the  calves  of  Jeroboam ;  but  nes 
Abab  introduced  gro^s  idolatry,  and  the  direct  wursbqt  uf, 
false  gods  in  the  room  of  the  true  God  ;  and  soon  aAer, 
the  worship  of  Baal  was  introduced  into  the  kingdom  of  Jud^ 
viz,  in  Jchoranrs  reign,  by  his  marrying  Athaliah,  the  daogMcf 
of  Ahab.  Af\er  this  God  began  to  cut  Israel  short,  by  &aUf 
destroying  and  sending  into  captivity,  that  part  whicti  wm 
beyond  Jordan,  2  Kings  x.  33,  &c.  Then  I'iglaili-lMeiet 
subdaed  and  enslaved  all  the  northern  pnrls,  "i  Kings  xv.  ^ 
and  at  last  all  the  ton  tribes  were  subdued  by  Shalmancser,  soil 
they  were  finally  c-arried  away  captive  out  of  their  own  IiumI 
After  this  also  the  kingdom  of  Judah  was  carried  captive  iuu 
Babylon  and  a  great  part  of  the  nation  never  rclurnoil.  Tfawt 
who  returned  were  but  a  small  number,  compared  willt  irAal 
had  been  carried  captive;  and  for  Ihe  must  pnrt  afier  this 
they  were  dependent  on  Ihe  power  of  other  states.  Thejf 
were  subject  one  while  to  the  kings  of  Persia,  then  fo  tbo- 
monarchy  of  the  Grecians,  and  then  lu  the  Romans,  And, 
before  Christ's  time,  the  Jewish  church  was  beci>me  vkcccding 
corrupt,  overrun  ivith  superstition  and  self-ri^htcouanta 
And  now  small  a  fiock  was  the  church  of  Christ  lu  tbc  dayt 
his  incarnation!  . 

God,  by  this  gradual  decline  of  the  Jewish  state  UN 
church  from  Solomon's  time,  prepared  the  way  for  the  cormh 
of  Christ  several  ways. 

1.  The  decline  of  the  glory  of  this  legal  di^,,^ 
made  way  for  the  introduction  of  the  more  glorious  ^._ 
salion  of  the  gospel.  The  evangelical  dispensation  waa 
much  more  gloriou.^,  that  the  legal  disponsalioii  had  do  ' 
in  comparison  with  it.  The  ancient  dispensation,  even  — 
was  in  Solomon's  lime,  was  but  an  inferior  glory.  compUfl 
with  the  spiritual  glory  of  the  dispensation  introduced  I 
Christ.  The  church,  under  Ihe  Old  Testament,  was  a  cbil 
under  tutors  and  governors,  and  God  dealt  witli  it  accordtiulii 
Those  pompous  ejfterntils  are  culled  by  ihe  a|)ostlc,  weai 
hrtrffarlv  Hcnrntg.       It  wn'*    fit  ll.iil   tli.wc  things  abould 
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diminished  as  Christ  approached ;  as  John  the  Baptist,  the 
forerunner  of  Christ,  speaking  of  Christ,  says.  He  must  in- 
crecise^  but  I  must  decrectse^  John  iii.  30.  It  is  fit  that  the  iwink- 
ling  stars  should  gradually  withdraw  their  glory,  when  the  sun 
is  approaching  towards  his  rising  point.  The  glory  of  the 
Jewish  dispensation  must  be  gradually  diminished,  to  prepare 
the  way  for  the  more  joyful  reception  of  the  spiritual  glory  of 
the  gospel.  If  the  Jewish  church,  when  Ciirist  canie,  had  been 
in  the  same  external  glory  that  it  was  in,  in  the  reign  of  Solo* 
mon,  men  would  have  had  their  eyes  so  dazzled  with  it,  that 
they  would  not  have  been  likely,  joyfully  to  exchange  such 
great  external  grandeur,  for  only  the  spiritual  glory  of  tlie  de- 
spised Jesus.     Again, 

2.  This  gradual  decline  of  the  glory  in  the  Jewish  state, 
tended  to  make  the  glory  of  God^s  power,  in  the  great  effects 
of  Christ ^s  redemption,  the  more  conspicuous.  God^s  people 
being  so  diminished  and  weakened  by  one  step  after  another, 
till  Christ  came,  was  very  much  like  the  diminishing  of  Gideon^s 
army.  God  told  Gideon,  that  the  people  with  him  were  too 
many  for  the  conquest  of  the  Midianites,  lest  Israel  should  vaunt 
itself,  saying,  "  My  own  hand  hath  saved  me."  And  there- 
fore all  that  were  fearful  were  commanded  to  return  ;  and  there 
returned  twenty  and  two  thousand,  and  there  remained  ten 
thousand.  But  still  they  were  too  many ;  and  then,  by  trying 
the  people  at  the  water,  they  were  reduced  to  three  hundred 
men.  So  the  people  in  Solomon ^s  time  were  too  many,  and 
mighty,  and  glorious  for  Christ ;  therefore  he  diminished  them ; 
first,  by  sending  off*  the  ten  tribes ;  then  he  diminished  them 
by  the  captivity  into  Babylon ;  and  then  they  were  fiirther  di- 
diminished  by  their  great  and  general  corruption  when  Christ 
came ;  so  that  Christ  found  very  few  godly  persons  among  them. 
With  a  small  handful  of  disciples,  Christ  conquered  the  world. 
Thus  high  things  were  brought  down,  that  Christ  might  be  ex- 
alted. 

3.  This  prepared  the  way  for  Christ^s  coming,  as  it  made 
the  salvation  of  those  Jews  who  were  saved  by  Christ,  to  be 
more  sensible  and  visible.  Though  the  greater  part  of  the  Jew- 
ish nation  was  rejected,  and  the  Gentiles  called  in  their  room  ; 
yet  a  great  many  thousands  of  the  Jews  were  saved  by  Christ 
after  his  resurrection.  Acts  xxi.  "iO.  They  being  taken  from  so 
low  a  state  under  temporal  calamity  in  their  bondage  to  the 
Romans,  and  from  a  state  of  so  great  superstition  ana  wicked- 
ness, it  made  their  redemption  the  more  sensibly  and  visibly 
glorious. 

XV.  I  would  here  take  notice  of  the  additions  which  were 
made  to  the  canon  of  scripture  in  or  soon  after  the  reign  of 
Solomon.  There  were  considerable  additions  made  by  Solo- 
mon himself,  who  wrote  the  books  of  Proverbs  and'Eccle- 
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aiastes,  probably  near  the  close  of  his  teign.  His  Song 
Songs,  as  it  is  called,  is  wholly  on  the  subject  we  are  upon,  >■«. 
Christ  and  his  redemption,  representing  the  high  and  glorious 
relation,  union,  and  love,  thai  is  between  Christ  and  his  w 
deemed  church.  And  the  sacred  history  seems,  in  Solomon' 
reign,  and  some  of  the  next  succeeding,  to  have  been  eolargei 
by  the  prophets  Nalhtm  and  Ahijah,  Shemaiah  and  Iddo.  I 
is  probable  thai  part  of  the  history  which  we  have  in  the  fira 
of  Kings,  was  written  by  them.  (See  *i  Chroo.  ix.  ^Z9,  xiL  15. 
xiii,  ^2.) 

XVI.  God  wonderfully  upheld  his  church  and  the  true 
ligion  through  this  period.  It  was  very  wonderful,  consid 
ing  the  many  and  great  apostacies  of  that  people  to  idolatijt 
'When  the  ten  tribes  had  generally  and  finally  foraakeo  I' 
true  worship,  God  kept  up  the  true  religion  in  the  kingdf 
of  Judah;  and  when  they  corrupted  themselves,  as  Ihey  vcn 
often  did  exceedingly,  and  idolatry  was  ready  totally  to  swat' 
low  up  alt,  yet  God  kept  the  lamp  alive.  When  things  seemed 
to  be  come  to  an  extremity,  and  religion  at  its  last  gasp,  be 
was  often  pleased  to  grant  blessed  revivals  by  remarkablt;  out- 
pourings of  his  Spirit,  particularly  in  Hezckiab's  and  Josiab's 
time. 

XVII.  God  remarkably  kept  the  book  of  the  law  from  \» 
ing  lost  in  times  of  general  and  long-con  itnued  neglect  of  it 
The  most  remarkable  instance  of  this  kind  was  ils  presorvatioa 
in  the  time  of  the  great  apostacy,  during  the  greatest  pari  of 
the  long  reign  of  Manasseh,  which  lasted  fitly-five  years,  and 
the  reign  of  Amon  his  son.  This  while  the  law  waa  so  oiach 
neglected,  and  such  a  careless  and  profane  managemenl  oTtfae 
a^urs  of  the  temple  prevailed,  that  the  book  which  iMedloW^ 
laid  up  by  the  side  ol  the  ark  in  the  Holy  of  Holies,  w«t  loii 
for  a  long  time ;  and  nobody  knew  where  it  was.  But  y^ 
God  preserved  it  from  being  finally  lost.  In  Josioh's  tiai^ 
when  they  came  to  repair  the  temple,  it  was  found  buried  ia 
rubbish.  It  had  been  lost  so  long  that  josiah  himself  svvma  U 
have  been  much  a  stranger  lo  it.     (Sec  2  Kings  xxii.  8,  Sk.) 

XVIII.  God  remarkably  preserved   the   trilw    of   whic 

Christ  was  to  proceed,  from  being  ruined  ihrougb  the  nat^ 
and  great  dangers  of  this  period.  The  visible  churx.-h  of  CbM 
from  Solomon's  reign  was  mainly  in  the  tribe  of  Judah.  Th« 
tribe  of  Benjamin,  which  was  annexed  to  them,  was  hut  a  vwf 
amall  tribe,  and  that  of  Judah  exceeding  large ;  and  aa  Judaic 
took  Benjamin  under  his  protection  when  he  went  into  Egyfi 

to  bring  corn,  so  the  tribe  of  Benjamin  seemed  to  be  under "' " 
corart  of  Judah  ever   aUer.      And  diough,   on  occosioa 
Jeroboam's   setting  up   the   calves  at   Bethel   and    Dan, 
Levites   resorted   to   Judah  out  of  all   the   tribes    of  " 
(3  Cbron.  u.  13 ;)  yet  they  were  also  small,  and  not 
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anion^  the  tribes.  Many  of  the  ten  tribes^  it  is  true,  on  that 
occasion,  for  the  sake  of  worshipping  God  in  the  temple,  left 
their  inheritances  in  their  several  tribes,  and  settled  in  Judah, 
and  so  were  incorporated  with  them,  as  we  have  an  account  in 
the  chapter  just  quoted,  (ver.  16 ;)  yet  the  tribe  of  Judah  was 
so  much  the  prevailing  part,  that  they  were  called  by  one  name, 
Judah.  Therefore  God  said  to  Solomon,  (1  Kings  xi.  13,)  ^^I 
will  not  rend  away  all  the  kingdom :  but  will  give  one  tribe  to 
thy  son,  for  David  my  servant^s  sake,  and  for  Jerusalem's  sake, 
which  I  have  chosen/'  So  when  the  ten  tribes  were  carried 
captive,  it  is  said,  there  was  none  left  but  the  tribe  of  Judah : 
2  Kings  xvii.  18.  "  Therefore  the  Lord  was  very  wroth  with 
Israel  and  removed  them  out  of  his  sight :  there  was  none  left 
but  the  tribe  of  Judah  only.''  Whence  they  were  all  called 
Jews^  a  word  derived  from  Judah. 

This  was  the  tribe  of  which  Christ  was  to  come ;  and  in 
this  chiefly  did  God's  visible  church  consist,  from  Solomon's 
time.  This  people,  over  whom  the  kings  who  were  legal  an- 
cestors of  Christ,  and  of  the  house  of  David,  reigned,  was 
wonderfully  preserved  from  destruction  during  this  period,  when 
they  often  seemed  to  be  upon  the  brink  of  ruin,  and  just  ready  to 
be  swallowed  up.  So  it  was  in  Rehoboam's  time,  when  Shis- 
hak  king  of  Egypt  came  against  Judah  with  a  vast  force.  Of 
this  we  read  in  the  beginning  of  the  12th  chapter  of  2  Chroni- 
cles. So  it  was  again  in  Abijah's  time,  when  Jeroboam  set 
the  battle  in  array  against  him  with  eight  hundred  thousand 
chosen  men ;  a  mighty  army !  2  Chron.  xiii.  3.  Then  God 
wrought  deliverance  to  Judah,  out  of  regard  to  the  covenant  of 
grace  established  with  David,  as  is  evident  by  verse  4  and  5 ; 
and  the  victory  they  obtained  was  because  the  Lord  was  on 
their  side,  as  you  may  see,  verse  12.  So  it  was  again  in  Asa's 
time,  when  Zerah  the  Ethiopian  came  against  him  with  a  yet 
larger  army  of  a  thousand  thousand  and  three  hundred  chariots, 
2  Chron.  xiv.  9.  On  this  occasion  Asa  cried  to  the  Lord,  and 
trusted  in  him,  being  sensible  that  it  was  nothing  with  him  to 
help  those  that  had  no  power;  (ver.  11.)  ^' And  Asa  cried  unto 
the  Lord  his  God,  and  said,  Lord,  it  is  nothing  with  thee  to 
help,  whether  with  many,  or  with  those  that  have  no  power." 
And  accordingly  God  gave  them  a  glorious  victory  over  this 
mighty  host. 

So  again  it  was  in  Jehoshaphat's  time,  when  the  children 
of  Moab,  and  the  children  of  Ammon,  and  the  inhabitants  of 
Mount  Seir,  combined  together  against  Judah  with  a  mighty 
army,  a  force  vastly  superior  to  any  that  Jehoshaphat  could 
raise ;  and  Jehoshaphat  and  his  people  were  greatly  afraid  : 
yet  they  set  themselves  to  seek  Goa  on  tliis  occasion,  and 
trusted  in  him ;  and  God  told  them  by  one  of  his  prophets, 
that  they  need  not  fear  them,  nor  should  they  have  any  occa- 
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gion  to  tigtit  in  ihls  battle,  they  should  only  aland  still  €mds 
the  sfUvaliaii  of  the  Lord.     Aod  according  lo  his  direction,  thej 
only  Blood  still  and  sang  praises  to  God ;  and  God  made  thoil 
enemies  do  the  work  ihemselves  by  killing  one  another;  ar-* 
ihe  children  of  Juduh  had  noihing  lo  do,  bui  lo  gather  t 
spoil,  which  was  more  than  they  could  carry  away,   (".i  Chroa 

So  it  was  agitin  in  Ahaz's  time,  when  Rczin  the  ]aago 
Syria,  and  Pekah  tiie  son  of  Kcmaliah,  the  king  of  Israel,  con-' 
spired  against  JuJah,  and  seemed  to  be  sure  of  iheir  purpoeei 
of  which  we  have  spoken  already.  So  it  was  again  in  HezeU 
ah's  lime,  when  Sennacherib,  that  great  king  of  Assyria,  awT^ 
head  of  the  greatest  monarchy  then  in  the  world,  came  iqi 
against  al!  the  fenced  cities  of  Judah,  after  he  had  conqnemL^ 
most  of  the  neighbouring  countries.  He  sent  Rabshaken,  ttio 
captain  of  his  host,  against  Jeruealem,  who  in  a  very  proi 
and  scornful  manner  in.suited  Hezekiah  and  his  people,  t 
being  sure  of  victory ;  and  the  people  were  trembling  G 
fear,  Hke  lambs  before  a  lion.  Then  God  senl  lauiah  U 
prophet  to  comfort  them,  and  assure  them  fhul  Iheir  cnemic 
should  not  prevail ;  as  a  token  of  which  he  gave  them  lUl 
sign,  viz.  ihat  the  earth,  for  two  years  succepsively,  should 
bring  forth  food  of  itself,  from  the  roots  of  the  old  stal 
without  their  ploughing  or  sowing ;  and  then  the  third  ye 
they  should  sow  and  reap,  and  plant  vineyards,  and  e 
the  fruit  of  them,  and  live  on  the  fruits  of  their  laboUTi 
as  they  were  wont  to  do  before.  (See  '2  Kings  xx.  -2,%)  TTm 
is  menlioned  as  a  typo  of  wliai  is  promised  in  verse  30,  31. 
"  And  the  remnant  that  is  escaped  of  the  house  of  Judah,  shall 
yet  again  take  root  downward,  and  bear  fruil  iipvmid,  " 
out  of  Jerusalem  shitlt  ^o  forth  a  remnant,  and  they  that  CHcaM 
out  of  Mount  Zion:  the  zeal  of  the  Lord  of  hosts  shall  oft 
this."  The  corn  springing  again  afler  it  had  been  cut  i 
with  the  sicklo,  and  bringing  forth  another  crop  from  the  roots, 
represents  the  church  reviving  again,  and  flourishing,  like  i 
plant  after  it  had  seemingly  been  cut  down  past  recovcnf 
When  the  enemies  of  Ihe  church  have  done  their  utmost,  in 
seem  to  have  gained  their  point;  when  they  have  ovorthroM 
the  church,  so  that  itn  being  is  scarcely  visible,  but  w  Dp 
a  living  root  hid  under  ground ;  tlicre  is  m  it  a  secret  life  tl 
will  cause  it  to  flourish  again,  and  to  take  root  downward,  a_ 
bear  fruit  upward.  This  was  now  fulfilled.  The  king  « 
Assyria  had  already  carried  captive  the  ton  tribes ;  u 
Sennacherib  had  also  taken  all  the  fenced  cities  of  Judah.  u 
ranged  the  country  round  about;  and  Jernsalem  only  rcmaioeil 
nn«  Rnbslmkeh  had  in  his  own  imagination  already  swallowi 
that  up,  as  he  had  also  in  the  fearful  apprehensions  of  tU^_ 
Jews  tliem^elveg.     But  God  wrought  a  wonderful  dcliveranei 
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he  sent  an  angel,  that  in  one  night  smote  an  hundred  fouracore 
and  five  thousand  in  the  enemy ^s  camp. 

XIX.  In  the  reign  of  Uzziah,  and  the  following  reigns^ 
God  was  pleased  to  raise  up  a  set  of  eminent  prophets,  who 
should  commit  their  prophecies  to  writing,  and  leave  them  for 
the  use  of  his  church  in  all  ages.  We  before  observed,  how 
that  God  began  a  constant  succession  of  prophets  in  Israel  in 
SamuePs  time,  and  many  of  these  prophets  wrote  by  divine  in- 
spiration, and  so  added  to  the  canon  of  Spripture.  But  none 
of  them  are  supposed  to  have  written  books  of  prophecies  till 
now.  Several  of  them  wrote  histories  of  the  wonderful  dispen- 
sations of  God  towards  his  church.  This  we  have  observed 
already  of  Samuel,  who  is  supposed  to  have  written  Judges 
and  Ruth,  and  part  of  the  first  of  Samuel,  if  not  the  book  of 
Joshua.  And  Nathan  and  Gad  seem  to  have  written  the  rest 
of  the  two  books  of  Samuel :  and  Nathan  with  Ahijah  and 
Iddo,  wrote  the  history  of  Solomon,  which  is  probably  that 
which  we  have  in  the  first  book  of  Kings.  The  history  of 
Israel  seems  to  have  been  further  carried  on  by  Iddo  and 
Shemaiah:  2  Chron.  xii.  15.  ^^Now  the  acts  of"^  Rehoboam, 
first  and  last,  are  they  not  written  in  the  book  of  Shemaiah 
the  prophet ;  and  Iddo  the  seer,  concerning  genealogies  V^  And 
after  that  the  history  seems  to  have  been  further  carried  on  by 
the  prophet  Jehu,  the  son  of  Hanani :  2  Chron.  xx.  34.  ^*  Now 
tlie  rest  of  the  Acts  of  Jehoshaphat,  first  and  last,  behold 
they  are  written  in  the  book  of  Jehu,  son  of  Hanani,  who 
is  mentioned  in  the  book  of  the  kings  of  Israel.^'  1  Kings  xvi. 
1, 7.  And  then  it  was  further  continued  by  the  prophet  Isaiah  : 
2  Chron.  xxvi.  22.  "  Now  the  rest  of  the  acts  of  Uzziah,  first 
and  last,  did  Isaiah  the  prophet  the  son  of  Amos  write.'^  He 
probably  did  it  as  well  in  the  second  book  of  Kings,  as  in  the  book 
of  his  prophecy.  And  the  history  was  carried  on  and  finished  by 
otherprophets  after  him. 

Thus  the  prophets,  even  from  SamuePs  time,  had  been 
adding  to  the  canon  of  scripture  by  their  historical  writings. 
But  now,  in  the  days  of  Uzziah,  did  God  first  raise  up  a  set  of 
great  prophets,  not  only  to  write  histories,  but  to  write  books 
of  their  prophecies.  The  first  of  these  b  thought  to  be  Hosea 
the  son  of  Been,  and  therefore  his  prophecy,  or  the  word  of 
the  Lord  by  him,  is  called  the  begtnning  of  the  word  of  the 
Lord  ;  Hos.  L  2.  ^  The  beginning  of  the  word  of  the  Lord  by 
Hosea  ;*^  that  is,  the  beginnioff,  or  the  first  part,  of  the  written 
word  of  that  kind,  viz.  that  vniich  is  written  in  bocAs  of  pro- 
phecy. He  prophesied  in  the  days  of  Uzziah,  Jotbam,  Ahaz, 
and  Hezekiafa,  kin||s  of  Judah,  and  in  the  days  of  Jeroboam, 
the  son  of  Joash,  king  of  IiraeL  There  were  many  other  wit- 
nesaea  for  God  raised  op  aboat  the  same  time  to  commit  tlicir 
prophecies  to  writipg,  Iraiah,  Amoi,  Jonah,  Micah.  Nahum.  and 
yvVi  iir.  32 
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probabljr  some  others:  and  so  from  that  time  forward  God: 
to  continue  a  succCBsion  of  writing  prophets. 

Tliia  was  a  great  dispensation  of  providence,  and  a  greol 
advance  made  in  the  affair  of  redemption,  which  will  appett 
if  we  consider  that  the  main  business  of  the  propheU  wi 
to  point  out  Christ  and  his  redemption.  They  were  a 
forerunners  of  tlie  great  prophet.  The  main  end  why  (bi 
spirit  of  prophecy  was  given  them  was,  that  ihey  migbC 
give  testimony  to  Jesus  Christ,  the  great  Redeemer,  who  wi 
to  come.  Therefore,  the  testimony  of  Jesus,  luid  lh«  spirit  < 
prophecy,  are  spoken  of  as  the  same  thing ;  Itov.  xii.  I' 
"  And  I  fell  at  his  feet  to  worship  him :  and  he  said  unto  in  . 
See  thou  do  it  not;  1  am  thy  fellow-seivant,  and  of  tbf 
brethren  that  have  the  testimony  of  Jesus:  worship  of  God 
for  the  testimony  of  Jesus  isthespirit  of  prophecy,"  Andlhei 
fore  we  find  that  (he  great  and  main  thing  that  the  most 
(he  prophets  in  their  written  prophecies  insist  upon,  is  Clu 
and  his  redemption,  and  the  glorious  times  of  the  gospel.  A 
though  many  other  things  were  spoken  of  in  (heir  propbecn 
yet  they  seem  to  be  only  as  introductory  to  their  prophecy 
these  great  things.  Whatever  they  predict,  here  their  propi 
cies  commonly  terminate. 

These  prophets,  inspired  by  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  wr 
chiefiy  to  prepare  the  way  for  his  coming,  and  to  exhibit  ifaa 
glory  that  should  follow.  And  in  what  an  exalted  strun 
do  they  all  speak  of  tliosc  things !  Many  other  things  thej 
speak  of  in  men's  usual  language.  But  when  they  enter  upoa 
this  subject,  what  a  Joyful  heavenly  sublimity  is  there  in  ilu:ir 
language !  Somo  of  them  are  very  particular  and  full  in  their 
prc^cuons  of  these  things,  and  above  all,  the  prophet  lsni4hh 
who  is  therefore  deservedly  called  the  evangtlicaJ  pn/ph^.  Ht. 
teems  to  (each  the  glorious  doctrines  of  the  gospel  almost 
plainly  as  the  apostles  did.  The  apostle  Paul  therefore  lal 
notice,  that  the  prophet  Esaias  is  very  bold,  Rom.  x.  aO;  C- 
accon^g  to  the  meaning  of  the  word  in  the  New  TestanwDt 
is  TOrypiatw,he8peaks  out  very  plainly  and  fully  ;  aobeitwMl 
bold  is  used  3  Cor.  iii.  12;  wc  Mm  great  plainness  of  tmmA,K 
boldness,  as  in  the  margin.  '~* 

How  plainly  and  fully  does  the  prophet  Isaiah  ™™ 
the  manner  and   circumstances,   the  nature  and  end    of 
suflerings   and   sacrifice   of  Christ,   in    the    53d 
his  prophecy.      There  is  scarce  a  chapter  in  the   . 
tament  itself   which  is   more   full  upon   ill   tnd   hi 
and  in  what  a  glorious  strain  docs  the  lame  propI 
from   time   to  time,  of  the   glorious   benefits   of  " 
unspeakable   blessings    which    shall    redound    to 
through  his  redemption  I     Jesus  Christ,  of  whom  this' 
spoke  HO  much,  once  appeared  to  him  in  the  form' 
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human  nature,  the  nature  he  should  aAerwarda  take  npoB  hin. 
We  have  an  account  of  it  in  the  6th  chapter  of  bw  propheer 
at  the  beginning :  "  I  saw  also  the  Lord  utting  on  a.  throne,  bi|^ 
and  liAea  up,  and  his  train  filled  the  temple,  ^k"  Thii  was 
Christ,  aa  we  are  expressly  told  in  the  New  TeBtaiDenl.  (See 
John  xii.  39—41.) 

And  if  we  consider  the  abundant  prophecies  of  thia  and 
the  other  prophets,  what  a  great  increase  is  there  of  ffoapel 
light  \  How  plentiful  are  the  revelations  and  propheeica  of 
Ohrist,  compared  with  what  they  were  in  the  first  penod  of  the 
Old  Testament,  from  Adam  to  Noah  ;  or  to  what  they  were  in 
the  second,  from  Noah  lo  Abraham  ;  or  to  what  they  were  be- 
fore Moses,  or  iu  the  lime  of  Moses,  Joshua,  and  the  Judges ) 
This  dispensation  was  also  a  glorious  advance  of  the  work  of 
redemption  by  the  great  additions  that  were  made  to  the  canon 
of  scripture.  Great  part  of  the  Old  Testament  was  writtm 
now  from  the  days  of  Uzziah  to  the  captivity  into  Babylon. 
And  how  excellent  are  those  portions  of  it  I  What  a  preciotHi 
treasure  have  those  prophets  committed  to  the  church  of  Goc], 
tending  greatly  to  comfirm  the  gospel  of  Christ  I  and  which 
has  been  of  great  comfort  and  benefit  to  God^a  church  in  oil 
ages  since,  and  doubtless  will  be  to  the  end  of  the  world. 
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I  COME  now  to  the  last  gtibordinale  period  of  the  Old  T«- 
tament,  viz.  that  which  begins  with  the  BabylomtA  cap^xk^, 
and  extends  to  ihe  coming  of  Chritt,  being  near  six  huadni 
years ;  and  shall  endeavour  to  show  how  the  work  of  redcBp- 
tion  was  carried  on  through  this  period. — But  before  I  eater 
upon  particulars,  1  would  observe  three  things  wberew  tins  p^ 
riod  is  distinguished  from  the  preceding  ones. 

I .  Though  we  have  no  account  of  a  great  part  <£  tim 
period  in  the  scripture  history,  yet  the  erenta  of  it  ane  »w« 
the  subject  of  scripture  prophecy,  than  bdt  of  the  frt-TTr-fw^ 
periods.  There  ore  two  ways  wherein  the  aamcarea  ^vc 
account  of  the  events  by  which  the  work  of  icoMlptwai  • 
carried  on :  one  is  by  hiaton/,  and  another  ia  bj  prtfkucjfs  uti 
in  one  or  Ihe  other  of  Uiese  ways  we  have  in  IbenMlMMli  an 
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sGcouiU  how  ilie  work  of  redemptioD  is  carried  on  from 
beginning  lo  the  end.  Although  the  scriptures  do  riot  con 
the  proper  hutory  of  tlie  whole,  yet  the  whole  chain  of 
events  by  which  this  affair  hath  been  carried  on  from  ihe  coi 
mencement  lo  the  finishing  of  it,  is  found  either  in  lustoty  i 
prophecy.  And  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  where  the  BCf' 
is  wanting  in  one  of  these  waya,  it  is  made  up  in  the 
Where  scripture  history  fuils,  there  prophecy  takes  phice; 
ihat  the  account  is  still  carried  on,  and  the  chain  is  noi  brolw 
till  we  come  to  tlic  very  lust  hnk  of  it  in  the  consumtnTUioa 
all  things. 

And  accordingly  it  is  observable  of  this  space  of  ttmi^] 
that  though  it  is  so  much  less  the  subject  of  Hcripture  lli•IOfJ^ 
than  most  of  the  preceding  periods,  (there  being  above  ^ia 
hundred  yearsof  which  the  scriptures  give  us  no  history,)  yet  it* 
events  arc  nioie  the  subject  of  prophecy,  than  those  of  al 
the  preceding  periods  put  together.  Most  of  those  remarliaUe 
prophecies  of  Ihe  book  of  Daniel  and  moat  of  those  in  Itaial). 
Jeremiah,  and  Ezckiel,  ngalnst  Babylon,  Tynis.  Kgypt,  and 
many  othor  nations,  were  fulfilled  in  this  period. 

Hence  the  reason  why  the  scriptures  give  us  no  histotr  flf 
so  great  a  part  of  this  time,  is  not  because  the  events  were  nm 
so  important,  or  less  worthy  of  notice,  than  those  of  ihu  fa» 
going  periods  ;  for  they  weregrcal  andremarkablu.  Bat 
are  several  reasons  which  may  be  given  for  it.  One  ts,  tj 
was  the  will  of  Goil  thai  the  spirit  of  prophecy  should  cea 
this  period,  (for  reasons  that  may  be  given  hcrcafipr ;}  so  tjul 
there  were  no  prophets  to  write  Ihe  history  of  ihcso  limiS" ;  anti 
therefore  God  designing  this,  look  care  that  tin 
of  this  period  sliouTil  not  be  without  mention  in  his'wotd.  It  n 
observable,  that  the  writini;  prophets  in  Israel,  wore  raised  up] 
at  the  latter  end  of  the  foregoing  period,  and  at  ilic  begin  ' 
of  this;  for  the  lime  was  now  approaching,  whoii,  thvapi 
prophecy  having  ceased,  there  was  lo  be  no  inspired  '^^ 
and  therefore  no  other  scripture  Hct-ount  but  what  ' 
in  proijheey. 

Another  reason  may  be,  for  Ihe  suspension    of.^ 
history,   thai   God  in   liitt  providence  took  ctiro,    that   _ 
should   be  aulheniic  and  full  acrounls  of  ihc  events  of- 
period   preserved  in  jmifane   historv.     It  is  very   w< 
notice,  ihat  with   respect'  lo  the  eve'ui«  of  the   five  ni 
subordinale  periods,  of  which  the  xcriplures  give  tli«i 
profane  history  gives  u»  no  account,  or  at  least  of  but 
of  them.     There  are  many  fabulous  and  uncertain  -*>- 
things  ihal  happened  before;  but  the  commeiiccinont  oT* 
thentie  profane  history  in  judged   to  he  nl>out  a  liundrod 
heioTf.     Ncbuchadni'-Kzar's  lime.     The     leanipd     (ircclw 
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Romans  used  to  call  the  ages  before  that  the  fabulous  age  ;  but 
the  times  after  that  they  called  the  historical  age.  And  from 
about  that  time  to  the  coming  of  Christ,  we  have  undoubted 
accounts  in  profane  history  of  the  principal  events ;  accounts 
that  wonderfully  agree  with  the  many  prophecies  that  relate  to 
those  times. 

Thus  the  great  God  who  disposes  all  things,  took  care  to 
give  an  historical  account  of  things  from  the  beginning  of  the 
world,  through  all  those  former  ages  concerning  which  profane 
history  is  silent ;  and  ceased  not  till  he  came  to  those  ages  in 
which  profane  history  related  things  with  some  certainty.  And 
concerning  those  times  he  gives  us  abundant  account  in  prophe- 
cy^ that  by  comparing  profane  history  with  those  prophecies  we- 
might  see  the  agreement. 

2.  This  last  period  of  the  Old  Testament  seems  to  have 
been  remarkably  distinguished  from  all  others  by  great  revolu- 
tions among  the  nations  of  the  earth,  to  make  way  for  the 
kingdom  of  Christ.  The  time  now  drawing  nigh,  wherein 
Christ,  the  great  King  and  Saviour  of  the  world,  was  to 
com&,  great  and  mighty  were  the  changes  that  were  brought  to 
pass  in  order  to  it.  The  way  had  been  preparing  for  the 
coming  of  Christ  from  the  fall  of  man,  through  all  the 
foregoing  periods;  but  now,  the  time  drawing  nigh,  things 
began  to  ripen  apace  for  his  coming ;  and  therefore  divine  pro- 
vidence now  wrought  wonderfully.  The  greatest  revolutions 
that  any  history  has  recorded,  since  the  flood,  fell  out  in  this 

f)eriod.  Almost  all  the  nations  far  and  near,  within  the  know- 
edge  of  the  Jews,  were  overturned  again  and  again.  All  lands 
were  in  their  turns  subdued,  captivated,  and  as  it  were  emptied, 
and  turned  upside  down,  and  that  most  of  them  repeatedly,  in 
this  period ;  agreeable  to  that  prophecy,  Is.  xxiv.  1.  "  Behold 
the  Lord  maketh  the  earth  empty ;  he  maketli  it  waste,  and 
turneth  it  upside  down,  and  scattercth  abroad  the  inhabitants 
thereof." 

This  began  with  God's  visible  church,. in  their  captivity  by 
the  king  of  Babylon.  And  then  the  cup  from  them  went  round 
to  all  other  nations,  agreeable  to  what  God  revealed  to  the  pro- 
phet Jeremiah,  xxv.  15 — 27.  Here  special  respect  seems  to  be 
bad  to  the  great  revolutions  in  the  times  of  the  Babylonish  em- 
pire. But  after  that  there  were  three  general  overtumings 
before  Christ  came,  in  the  succession  of  the  three  great  mon- 
archies of  the  world,  after  the  Babylonish  empire.  The  king 
of  Babylon  is  represented  in  scripture  as  overturning  the  world  ; 
but  after  that,  the  Babylonish  empire  was  overthrown  by  Cyrus, 
who  founded  the  Persian  empire  in  the  room  of  it ;  which  was 
of  much  greater  extent  than  the  Babylonish  empire  in  its 
^eatest  glory.  Thus  the  world  was  overturned  the  second 
timow     And  then,  the  Persian  empire  was  overthrown  by  Alex- 
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tndoT,  and  the  Grecian  set  up,  which  was  slill  of  much  greater 
extent  than  the  Persian.  And  thus  there  was  a  general  over* 
turning  of  the  world  a  third  time.  Ai^er  that,  the  (treciaa  en^ 
pire  was  overthrown  by  the  Romans,  and  (he  Roman  emptre 
was  estabUshed  ;  w)itch  vastly  exceeded  all  the  foregoing 
pires  in  power  and  extent  of  dominion.  And  so  the  world 
overturned  the  fourth  lime. 

These  several  monarchies,  and  the  great  revolutions  oftim 
world  under  them,  are  abundantly  spoken  of  in  tlie  prophi 
of  Daniel.  They  are  represented  in  Nebuchadnezzar's  image 
of  gold,  silver,  brass,  and  iron,  and  Daniel's  interpretation  of 
it,  ^an.  ii.)  in  the  viiiion  of  the  four  beasts,  and  the  angel's  iih 
terpretation  of  it,  (Dan.  vii.)  And  the  succession  of  the  Persiao 
aud  Grecian  monarchies  is  more  particularly  represented  intlie 
8lh  chapter,  in  Daniel's  vision  of  the  ram  and  the  be-goat,  ami 
again  in  the  11th  chapter. 

Beside  these  four  general  overturnings,  the  world  was  kejH 
in  a  coDstanI  tumult  between  whiles  ;  and  indeed  in  a  coniitMtu 
convulsion  through  this  whole  period.  Before,  the  face  of  the 
earth  was  comparatively  in  quietness;  though  there  woe 
many  great  wars  among  the  nations,  yet  we  read  of  do  nch 
mighty  and  universal  convulsions  and  overturnings  as  Unr 
were  m  this  period.  The  nations  of  the  world,  most  of  ibeiM, 
had  long  remained  on  their  lees,  without  being  emptied  fna 
vessel  to  vessel,  as  is  said  of  Moab,  Jer.  xlviit.  II.  Now  Uwm 
great  overturnings  were  because  the  time  of  the  great  Moittl 
drew  nigh.  That  they  were  to  prepare  the  way  for  Cbnal^ 
coming,  is  evident  by  scripture,  particularly  by  £zcJi.  xii.  97, 
"I  wiiroverturn,  overturn,  overturn  it,  and  itshal)  be  no 
until  he  come  whose  right  it  is,  and  I  wdl  give  it 
prophet,  by  repeating  the  word  overturn  three  times,  hi 
to  three  overturnings,  as  in  the  Revelation,  viii.  13. 
petition  of  the  word  woe  three  times,  signifies  three 
woes  ;  as  appears  by  what  follows,  ix.  I'i.  One  woe  i 
X\.  14.  The  second  woe  is  past,  and  behold  the  third 
y  quickly. 

It  must  be  noted   that  the    prophet  Eeekiel 
in  the  time  of  the  Babylonish  captivity ;  and  thercL 
were  three  great  and  general  overturnings  to  come 
prophecy,  l>cfore  Christ  came ;  the  first  by    the  PerjH|_ 
second    by    the   Grecians,   the    third   by   the   Romans-,  __ 
then  Christ,    whose  right    it  was   to   take  Ihr   dimlt^m',  td 
rcigo,  should  come.     Here  these  great  ovcrturiiingw   arc  «» 
demly  8|K>ken  of  as  preparatory  to  the  coming  and  Kingdooi*' 
Christ.     But  to  understand  the  words  arigirt,  wer  mu»i  nolo  lb 
particular    expression,    "  I   will  overturn,  overturn. 
If,"    i.  e.  the  diadem  and  crowp  of  Israel,  or  ihc 
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temporal  dominion  over  Grod^s  visible  people.  This  Grod  said 
should  be  no  more,  u  e.  the  crown  should  be  taken  off,  and 
the  diadem  removed,  as  it  is  said  in  the  foregoing  verse<  The 
supreme  power  over  Israel  should  be  no  more  in  the  royal  line 
of  David,  to  which  it  properly  belonged,  but  should  be  removed 
away,  and  given  to  others,  and  overturned  from  one  to  another ; 
first  the  supreme  power  over  Israel  should  be  in  the  hands  of 
the  Persians ;  then  it  should  be  overturned,  and  be  in  the 
hands  of  the  Grecians ;  and  then  it  should  be  overturned  a^ain, 
and  come  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans,  and  be  no  more  in 
the  line  of  David,  till  that  very  person  should  come  who  was 
the  son  of  David,  whose  proper  right  it  was,  and  then  God 
would  give  it  to  him. 

That  those  great  shakings  and  revolutions  of  the  nations 
of  the  world,  were  all  to  prepare  the  way  for  Christ^s  coming, 
and  setting  up  his  kingdom  in  the  world,  is  further  manifest  by 
Haggai  ii.  6,  7.  ^^  For  thus  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts,  Yet  once, 
it  is  a  little  while,  and  I  will  shake  the  heavens,  and  the  earth, 
and  the  sea,  and  the  dry  land :  and  I  will  shake  all  nations,  and 
the  desire  of  all  nations  shall  come,  and  I  will  fill  this  house  with 
glory,  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts.'^  And  again  ver.  31 — U3.  It  is 
evident  by  this,  that  these  great  revolutions  and  shakings  of 
the  nations,  whereby  the  thrones  of  kingdoms  and  their  armies 
were  overthrown,  and  every  one  came  down  by  the  sword  of 
bis  brother,  were  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  coming  of  him 
who  is  the  desire  of  all  nations. 

The  great  changes  and  troubles  that  have  sometimes  been 
in  the  visible  church  of  Christ,  (Rev.  xi.  2,)  are  compared  to 
the  church's  beins  in  travail  to  bring  forth  Christ ;  so  these 
great  troubles  and  mighty  revolutions,  were,  as  it  were,  the 
world's  being  in  travail  to  bring  forth  the  Son  of  God.  The 
apostle  in  the  8th  of  Romans,  represents  the  whole  creation 
as  groaning  and  travailing  in  pain  together  until  now,  to 
bring  forth  the  liberty  and  manifestation  of  the  children  of 
God. — So  the  world,  as  it  were,  travailed  in  pain,  and  was  in 
continual  convulsions,  for  several  hundred  years  together,  to 
bring  forth  the  first-born  child,  and  the  only  begotten  Son  of 
God.  And  those  mighty  revolutions  were  as  so  many  pangs 
and  throes  in  order  to  it  The  world  being  so  long  a  time 
kept  in  a  state  of  war  and  bloodshed,  prepared  the  way  for 
the  coming  of  the  Prince  of  peace,  as  it  showed  the  great 
need  the  world  stood  in  of  such  a  prince,  to  deliver  the  world 
from  its  miseries. 

It  pleased  God  to  order  it  in  hiis  providence,  that  earthly 
power  and  dominion  should  be  raised  to  its  greatest  heiffht, 
and  appear  in  its  utmost  glory,  in  those  four  great  monarchies 
that  succeeded  one  anouer,  and  that  every  one  should  be 
greater  and  more  glorious  tban  the  preceding,  before  he  set 
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up  the  kingdom  of  his  Son.     By  this  it  appeared  how  ' 
more  glorious  his  spiritual  kingdom  was  than  the  most  g;1t 
temporal  kingdom.     The  strength  and  glory  of  Satau's 
dom  in  these  four  mighty  monarchies,  appeart-d  in  its  gr 
height:   for,  bemg  the  monarchies  of  the  Henthcii  world, 
strength  i>f  them  was  the  strength  of  Satan's  kingdom,     i 
suffered  Satan's  kingdom  to  rise  to  so  great  a  height  of 
and  magnific;cni:e  belbre  his  Son  came  to  overthrow  it,  in 
to  prepare  the  way  for  the  more  glorious  triumph   of  his 
Goliath  must  have  on  ail  his  splendid  armour  when  the  stripl 
David  comes  against   him  with   a  sling  and  a  stone  for  1 
greater  glory  of  David's  victory.     God  sutfercd  one  of  ihi 
great  monarchies  to  subdue  another,  and  erect  itself  on  1 
others'  ruins,  appearing  still  in  greater  strength,  und  the  1i 
to  be  the  strongest  and  mightiest  of  all;  that  so  Christ,  in  oi 
throwing  that,  might  as  it  were  overthrow  tliem  all  at  on 
The  stone  cut  out  of  the  mountain  without  hands,  is  n 
aented  as  destroying  the  whole  image,  the  gold,  the  silver.  _ 
brass,  the  iron,  and  the  clay ;  so  that  all  became  as  the  choffi 
the  summer  threshing-floor. 

These    mighty  empires  were  suffered  thus    lo    ovenhi 
the  world,  and  destroy  one  another.     And  though  their  poi 
was  so  great,  yet  they  could  not  uphold  themselves,  bal  I 
one  atler  another,  and  came  to  nothing ;  even  the  latit  of  the 
which  was  the  strongest,  and  had  swallowed  up  the  earth. 
pleased  God  thus  to  show  in  them  the  instability  and  tuuIv 
all  earthly  power  and  greatness ;  which  served  as  a  fixr/  to  » 
forth  the  glory  of  the  kingdom  of  his  Son,  which  nrrerchaif 
be  destroyed,  Dan.  ii.  44.     "  hi  the  days  of  these  kiop 
the  God  of  heaven  set  up  a  kingdom,  which  shall  twvcr  .. 
destroyed  ;  and  the  kingdom  shall  not  be  lei)  to  other  POMii^ 
but  it  shall  break  in  pieces,  and  consume  alt  those  kinsdi — " 
and  it  shall  stand  for  ever."     Ho  greatly  does  this  ' ' 
differ  from  all  those  kingdoms :  they  vanish  away,  afl 
to  other  people  ;  but  this  shall  not  be  so  let),  but  bHsUi 
ever,     God  suffered  tho  devil  to  do  his  utmost,  and 
hiB  interest,  by  setting  up  the  greatest,  strongesl, 
glorious  kingdoms  in   the  world,   before   the  dom 
overthrew  him  and  his  empire.     Christ  came  into  ll 
bring  down  tho  high  things  of  Satan's  kingdom,  ihnt 
of  the  Lord  might  be  on  every  one  that  is  proud  i. 
and   every  high   tower,   and   every   lofty   mountain  j" 
prophet  Isaiah  says,  chap.  ii.  13,  &,c.     And  Uiereifbt. 
things  were  suffered  to  rise  very  high,  that  Christ  mifbCl 
so  much  the  more  glorious  in  being  above  them.     Tbna' 
dcrfully  did  tho  great  and  wise  governor  of  the  world 
the  way  for  the  erecting  of  the  ^orious  kingdom  of  his 
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3.  Another  thing  for  which  this  last  space  of  time  b^re 
Christ  tvas  particulany  remarkable,  was  the  wondeHu)   preier- 
valion  of  the  church  through  all  those  overturnings.     The  pn- 
servation  of  (he  church  was  on  some  accounts  more  remarka- 
ble through  this  period,  than  through  any  of  the  foregoing.     It 
was  very  wondeniil  that  the  churcn,  which  now  was  so  weak, 
and  in  so  low  a  state,  and   mostly  subject  to  the  dominion  of 
Heathen  monarchies,  should  be  preserved  for  five  or  six  hun- 
dred Years  together,  while  the  world  was  so  often  overturned, 
and  the  earth  was  rent  in  pieces,  end  made  so  oflen  empty  and 
waste,  and  the  inhabitants  of  it  came  down  so  oflen  every  one 
by  the  sword  of  his  brother.     I  say,  it  waa  wonderful  that  the 
church  in  its  weak  and  tow  state,  being  but  a  little  handful  of 
men  should  be  preserved  in  all  these  great  convulsions ;  espe- 
,     cially  considering  that  tlie   land  of  Judea,  the  chief  place  of 
,     the   church's  residence,   lay  in   the  midst  of  the  contending 
J    parties,  was  very  much  the  seat  of  war  amongst  (hem,  and 
was  oflen  over-run   and  subdued,     ft   was  sometimes  in  the 
^  hands  of  one  people,  and  sometimes  another,  and  very  much 
the  object  of  the  envy  and  hatred  of  all  heathen  nations.     It 
waa  often  almost  ruined  by  them,  often  great  multitudes  of  its 
inhabitants  being  slain,  and  the  land  in  a  great  measure  depo- 
pulated ;  and  those  who  had   them  in  their  power,  often  in- 
^  tended  the  utter  destruction  of  the  whole  nation.     Yet  they 
"   were  upheld  j  they  were  preserved  in  their  captivity  in  Baby- 
'  \  Ion,  in  all  the  dangers  they  passed  through  under  the  kings  of 
'  Persia,  in  the  much  greater  dangers  under  the  empire  of  tho 
'  Greeks,  and  afterwards  when  the  world  was  trodden  down  by 
the  Romans, 

Their  preservation  through  this  period  was  also  peculiarly 
remarkable,  in  that  we  never  read  of  the  church  suffering  per- 
secution in  any  former  period  in  any  measure  to  such  a  d^(red 
^  as  they  did  in  this,  under  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  of  which  more 
^^ifterwards.  This  wonderful  preservation  of  the  church  through 
*^1  these  overturnings  of  the  world,  gives  light  and  confirma- 
'Uon  to  what  we  read  in  the  beginning  of  the  46th  Psalm: 
••  God  is  our  refuge  and  strength,  a  very  present  help  in  trouble, 
^"herefore  will  not  we  fear,  mough  the  earth  be  removed,  end 
^liough  the  mountains  be  carried  into  the  midst  of  the  sea ; 
H%ough  the  waters  thereof  roar,  and  be  troubled ;  though  the 
fountains  shake  with  the  swelling  thereof,"  Thus  I  have 
Milken  notice  of  some  general  things  wherein  this  last  period  of 
t^ne  Old  Testament  times  was  distinguished.  I  come  now 
^  )  consider  how  the  work  of  redemption  was  carried  on  in 
mmarticidars. 

!^i  I.  The  first  thingthat  here  offers,  is  the  captivity  of  the 
id  Im  into  Babylon.  This  was  a  great  dispensation  of  provi- 
amivou  III.  33 
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dence,  and  sucli  aa  never  was  before.  The  children  of  Ism 
in  the  time  of  the  Judges,  had  often  been  brought  under  th* 
enemies ;  and  many  particular  persons  were  carried  captive 
other  times.  But  never  had  there  been  any  such  thing  <u  d 
stroying  the  whole  land,  the  sanctuary,  and  the  city  of  Jet 
salem,  and  all  the  cities  and  villages  of  the  land,  and  csrryii 
the  whole  body  of  the  people  out  of  their  own  land  iato 
country  many  hundred  mites  distant,  and  leaving  the  Jand 
Canaan  empty  of  God's  visible  people.  The  ark  bad  am 
forsaken  the  tabernacle  of  Shiloh,  and  was  carried  captive  in 
the  land  of  the  Philistines:  but  never  had  there  been  any  ni< 
thing  aa  burning  the  sanctuary,  utterly  destroying  the  ark,  ci 
rying  away  all  the  sacred  vessels  and  utensils,  breaking  up  i 
their  stated  worship  in  the  land,  and  the  land  lying  waA«  u 
empty  for  so  many  years  together.  How  lively  are  those  tfainjp 
set  forth  in  the  Lamentations  of  Jeremiah !  The  work  of  » 
demption  was  promoted  by  this  remarkable  dispenftalion 
these  following  ways. 

1.  It  finally  cured  that  nation  of  their  idolatry. 
prophet  leaiah,  speaking  of  the  setting  up  of  the  kirudom 
Christ,  (chap.  it.  18,)  speaks  of  the  abolishing  of  idMitri 
one  thing  that  should  be  done  to  this  end :  And  the  iduu. 
shall  utterly  aboliifh.  Wlw.'n  the  lime  was  draMing  near, 
God  would  abolish  Heathen  idolatry,  through  the  greater 
of  the  known  world,  as  he  did  by  the  preacning  oi"  the  gr 
it  pleased  him  tirst  to  abolish  Heathenism  among  his 
people ;  which  he  did  by  their  captivity  into  Babylon. 
was  a  presage  of  that  abolition  of  idols,  which  God 
to  bring  to  pass  by  Christ  through  so  great  a  part  of  iha  Ut 
then  world. 

This  nation,  that  was  addicted  to  idolatry  fot  «o  _ 

Js,  notwithstanding  all  reproofs,  warnings,  correclmw, 
the  judgments  God  inflicted  on  them  for  it,  we 
finally  cured.  So  that  however  some  might  fall  into 
ailerwards,  as  they  did  about  the  time  of  Antiochus'  i 
tion,^et  the  nation,  Ets  a  nation,  never  shewed  any  proi 
to  this  sin  any  more.  This  was  a  remarkable  and  wi 
change  in  that  people,  and  what  directly  promoted  t_ 
redemption,  as  it  was  o  Rrcat  advancement  of  ihnid 
religion.  ^ 

2.  One  thing  thai  prepared  the  way  for  Christj 
ajid  for  setting  up  rhe  glorious  dispensation  of  the  g 
the  taking  away  many  of  those  things  wherein  ca 
glory  of  the  Jewish  dispensation.     In  order   lo   intr 

florious  dispeniation  of  the  goepe],  the  cxtcrnnl  sloflHI 
ewiah  church  must  be  diminished.  This  the  BabvlMSlI 
tivity  did  many  ways.  ^  L 

FifBt.  ii  removed  the  temporal  dominion  of  the  \iam^ 
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David,  t.  e,  the  supreme  and  independent  government  of  them' 
selves.  It  took  away  the  crown  and  diadem  irom  the  natiwi. 
The  time  now  approaching  when  Christ,  the  great  and  ever- 
lasting king  of  his  church,  was  to  reign,  it  was  time  for  the 
typical  kings  to  withdraw.  As  God  said  by  Esekiet,  ch.  xzi. 
"m.  "  He  removed  the  crown  and  diadem,  that  it  might  be 
no  more,  till  he  should  come  whose  right  it  was."  The  Jews 
henceforward  were  always  dependent  on  the  governing  power 
of  other  nations,  until  Christ  came,  for  near  six  hundred  years ; 
except  about  ninety  years,  during  which  space  they  maintained 
a  sort  of  independence  by  continual  wars  under  the  dominion 
of  the  Maccabees  and  their  posterity. 

Again,  by  the  captivity,  the  glory  and  magnihcence  of 

the  temple  were  taken  away,  and  the  temple  that  was  built 

etlerwords,  was  nothing  in  comparison  with  it.     Thus  it  was 

meet,  that  when  the  time  drew  nigh  that  the  glorious  antetype 

L     of  the  temple  should  appear,  that  the  typical  temple  should 

have  its  glory  withdrawn. 
I  Moreover,  they  lost  by  the  captivity  the  two  tables  of  the 

3  testimony  dehvered  to  Moses,  on  which  God  with  his  own 
i  linger  wrote  the  ten  commandments  on  Mount  Sinoi.  These 
p  seem  to  have  been  preserved  in  the  ark  till  the  captivity. — 
-t  These  were  in  the  ark  when  Solomon  placed  the  ark  in  the 
g  temple,  1  Kings  viii.  9.  "  There  was  nothing  in  the  ark,  save 
~f  the  two  tables  of  stone,  which  Moses  put  there  at  Horeb." 
i,   We  have  no  reason  to  suppose  any  other,  but  that  they  re- 

0  mained  there  as  long  as  that  temple  stood.  But  the  Jews 
^    speak  of  these  as  finally  lost  at  that  time  ;  ihoueh  the  same 

commandments  were  preserved  in  the  book  of  the  law.     These 

tables  also  were  withdrawn  on  the  approach  of  their  antetype. 

;  Another  thing  that  was  lost  was  the  Urim  and  Thummtm. 

1  This  is  evident  by  Esra  ii.  03.  *'  And  the  Tirshatha  said  unto 
I  them,  that  they  should  not  eat  of  the  most  holy  things,  till 
^  there  should  stand  up  a  priest  with  Urim  and  Thummim." 
I  ^e  have  no  account  that  this  was  ever  restored  ;  though  the 
^ancient  writings  of  the  Jews  say  the  contrary.  What  this  Urim 
r^ttnd  Thummim  was,  I  shall  not  now  iai]uire  ;  but  only  observe, 
^^hat  it  was  something  by  which  the  high  priest  inquired  of  God, 

-jnd  received  immediate  answers  from  him,  or  by  which  God 
^ve  forth  immediate  oracles  on  particular  occasions.     This 
yas  now  withdrawn,  the  time  approaching  when  Christ,  the  an- 
tetype of  the  Urim  and  Thummim,  tfie  great  word  and  oracle 
^y  God,  was  to  come. 

-^  Another  thing  that  the  ancient  Jews  say  was  wanting  in 
"^^e  second  temple,  was  the  Shechinah,  or  cloud  of  glory  over 
^le  mercy-seat.  This  was  promised  to  be  in  the  tabernacle ; 
^^,evit,  xvi.  2.  "  For  I  will  appear  in  the  cloud  ujpon  the  mercy- 
^_  5at."   And  we  read  elsewhere  of  the  cloud  of  glory  descending 
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iiilo  the  tabernacle,  Exod.  si.  3y ;  and  so  we  do  likewise  * 
respect  to  Solomon's  temple.  But  we  have  no  account  t 
this  cloud  of  glory  was  in  the  second  temple.  And  the  ancid 
accounts  of  the  Jevvs  Bay,  thai  there  was  no  such  thing  in  d 
second  temple.  Tliis  was  needless  in  the  second  temple, 
sidering  that  God  had  promised  that  he  would  till  this  ti 
with  glory  another  way,  viz.  hy  Christ's  coming  into  it  {  win 
was  afterwards  fulfilled.  See  Haggai  ii.  7.  **  I  will  shake  i 
nations,  and  the  desire  of  all  nations  shall  come,  and  I  wiD  G 
this  house  with  glory,  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts." 

When  Moses  built  the  tabernacle  and  altar  in  the  wiMtf- 
neaa,  and  the  first  sacrifices  were  ofi'ered  on  il,  fire  came  down 
Jrom  heaven,  and  consumed  the  burnl-oflenng,  as  in  LcviL  ii 
31;  also  when  Solomon  built  the  temple,  and  offered  the  ft 
sacrifices,  2  Chron.  vii.  I.     And  this  fire  was  novcr  lo  good.  I 
but  to  be  kept  alive   with  the  greatest  care,   as   God  coo 
mandcd,  Levil.  vi.  13.     "  The  fire  shall  ever  be  burnii^  npa 
the  altar  ;  it  shall  never  go  out."     And  there  is  no  rei 
suppose  the  fire  kindled  in  Solomon's  time  ever  went  i 
the  temple  was  destroyed  by  tlie  Babylonians.      Bui  1 
ivas  extinguished,  and  never  was  restored.     We  have  dasi 
count  of  its  being  given  on  building  the  second  temple,  c 
have  at  the  building  of  die  tabernacle  and  first  temple. 
the  Jews,  after  their  return,  were  forced  to  make  use  of  tl 
common  fire  instead  of  it,  according  to  the  aneieiU  traditj 
the  Jews.     Thus  the  lights  of  the  Old  Testameni  go  oat  o 
approach  of  the  glorious  t?un  of  righteousness:. 

3.  The  captivify  into  Babylon  occasioned  the  di«p 
of  the  Jews  through  the  greater   part  of  the    known  i 
before  the  coming  of  Christ.     For  the  whole  nation  beiiuig  c 
ried  awaj^  far  out  of  their  own  land,  and  continuing  In  i  sti 
of  captivity  for  so  long  a  time,  they   got  pos^^essioos,  Ml 
houses,  and  settled  thcmselvoE  in  the  land  of  llieir  rsptirtif 
agreeable  to  the  direction  that  Jcremiuh  gave  I  hem.  (Jet.  iulI 
And  therefore,  when  Cyrus  gave  them  libitly  to   return  W* 
land   where   ihey   had    formerly   dwelt,    niFiny   of   ihem  btmI 
returned;  Ihoy  were  not  willing  [o  leave  their  BOit).-ni('ii)i»l 
possessions  there,  to  go  into  u  desolate  country,  nianv  hubJ^I 
milcBdutant,  which  none  but  the  old  men  ainariR  'lliemt*! 
ever  seen;  and  therefore  they  were  hut  a  smalt   iiumbniikl 
returned,  as  we  sec  in  the   books  of  Kzrn  and    Neh« 
Great  numbers  t.arricd  behind,  though  they  xlill  rctainrilh 
same  religion  with  those  ihul  returned,  so  far  qh  it  coidd 
practised  in  a  foreign  Innd.     Those  messengers  thai  w«iH 
of  in  the  7lh  chapter  of  Zcchariah,  that  came  to  inuuirn  rfW 
priests  and  prophets  in  Jerusalem.  Sherezer  and  RvjKmMl 
nre  eupposen  to  be  mcsGongcrs  sent  from  (ho  Jewtt  tliat  n^n 
ed  still  in  Babylon.  ..J 
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Those  Jews  who  remained  in  that  country  were  soon, 
by  the  great  changes  that  happened  in  the  world,  dispersed 
thence  into  all  the  adjacent  coiuitries.  Hence  we  find,  ttiat  in 
Esther's  time,  which  was  after  the  return  from  the  captivity, 
the  Jews  were  dispersed  throughout  all  parts  of  the  vast 
Persian  empire,  which  extended  from  India  to  Ethiopia; 
Esth.  iii.  8.  ''  And  Uaman  said  unto  King  Ahasuerus,  There  is 
a  certain  people  scattered  abroad,  and  dispersed  among  the 
people  in  all  the  provinces  of  thy  kingdom,*'  &c.  And  so  they 
contmued  dispersed  till  Christ  came,  and  till  the  apostles  went 
forth  tb  preach  the  gospel.  But  yet  these  dispersed  Jews 
reta'med  their  religion.  Their  captivity,  as  before  observed, 
thoroughly  cured  them  of  their  idolatry ;  and  it  was  thieir 
manner,  as  many  of  them  as  could,  to  go  up  to  Jerusalem 
at  their  great  feasts.  Hence  we  read  in  the  2d  chapter  of 
Acts,  that  at  the  great  feast  of  Pentecost,  there  were  Jews 
abiding  at  Jerusalem  out  of  every  nation  under  heaven. 
These  had  come  up  from  all  countries  where  they  were 
dispersed,  to  worship  at  that  feast.  And  hence  we  find,  in 
their  history,  that  wherever  the  apostles  went  preaching 
through  the  world,  they  found  Jews.  They  came  to  one 
city,  and  to  another  city,  and  went  into  the  synagogue  of 
the  Jews. 

Antiochus  the  great,  about  two  hundred  years  before 
Christ,  on  a  certain  occasion,  transplanted  two  thousand  families 
of  Jews  from  the  country  about  Babylon  into  Asia  the  Less; 
and  so  they  and  their  posterity,  manv  of  them,  settled  in  Pontus, 
Galatia,  Phrygia,  Pamphylia,  and  in  Ephesus ;  and  fit)m 
thence  settled  in  Athens,  and  Corinth,  and  Rome.  Whence 
came  the  synagogues  in  those  places  in  which  the  apostle  Paul 
preached. — Now,  this  dispersion  of  the  Jews  through  the  world 
before  Christ  came,  did  many  ways  prepare  the  way  for  his 
coming,  and  setting  up  his  kingdom  in  the  world. 

This  was  a  means  of  raising  a  general  expectation  of  the 
Messiah  through  the  world,  about  the  time  that  he  actually 
came.  For  the  Jews,  wherever  they  were  dispersed,  carried 
the  holy  scriptures  with  them,  and  so  the  prophecies  of  the  Mes- 
siah; and  being  conversant  with  the  nations  amons  whom 
they  lived,  they,  by  that  means,  became  acquainted  vnth  these 
prophecies,  and  with  the  expectations  of  the  Jews  concerning 
their  glorious  Messiah.  Hence,  the  birth  of  such  a  glorious 
person  in  Judea,  about  that  time,  began  to  be  the  general  ex- 
pectation of  all  nations,  as  appears  by  the  writings  of  learned 
Heathens,  which  are  still  extant ;  particularly  the  famous  poet 
Virgil,  who  lived  in  Italy  a  little  before  Christ,  has  a  poem 
about  the  expectation  of  a  great  prince  that  was  to  be  born, 
and  the  happy  times  of  righteousness  and  peace  be  was  to  in- 
troduce ;  some  of  it  very  much  in  the  language  of  the  prophet 
Isaiah. 
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Another  way  by  wliich  this  dispersed  stale  of  Uie  Jews 
prepared  the  way  lor  Christ  was,  that  it  shewed  the  necessity 
of  ebohshing  the  Jewish  dispenaation,  uiid  introducing  a  new 
diapensotion  of  the  covenant  of  grace.  It  shewed  the  necoauly 
of  abolishing  the  ceremonial  taw,  and  the  old  Jewish  worship: 
for,  by  this  means,  the  observance  of  that  ceremonial  Ian- 
became  impracticable  even  by  the  Jews  themseUes.  Tiie 
ceremonial  law  was  adapted  to  the  state  of  a  people  chreUuv 
together  in  the  same  land,  where  was  the  city  which  God  had 
choeen;  where  was  the  temple,  the  only  place  where  they 
might  offer  sacrifices  ;  and  where  alone  it  was  lawful  for  their 
priests  and  Levites  to  officiate,  where  they  were  to  brin^  their 
tirst  fruits,  where  were  their  cities  of  refuge  and  the  like.  Bui 
by  (his  dispersion  many  of  the  Jews  lived  more  than  a  thousaad 
miles  distant,  when  Christ  came  ;  which  made  the  observance 
of  their  laws  of  sacrifices,  and  the  like,  impracticable. 
And  though  their  forefathers  might  be  to  blame  in  not  goHif 
tip  to  the  land  of  Judea  when  they  were  permitted  by  Cymi, 
yet  the  case  was  now,  as  to  many  of  them  at  least,  become  im- 
practicable ;  which  shewed  the  necessity  of  introducing  a  new 
dispensation,  that  should  be  fitted,  not  only  to  one  particulat 
land,  but  to  the  general  circumstances  and  use  of  all  nationi  of 
the  world. 

Again,  this  universal  dispersion  oflhe  Jews  cuntribuled  lu 
make  the  facts  concerning  Jesus  Christ  publicly  known  through 
the  world.  For,  as  observed  before,  the  Jews  who  lived  in 
other  countries,  used  frequently  to  go  up  to  Jcriisnlem  at  tJiiar 
three  great  feasts,  from  year  to  year ;  by  which  metuw,  dan- 
could  not  but  become  acquainted  with  the  wonderful  tlungE 
that  Christ  did  in  that  land.  We  find  that  the  grent  mintcW  rf 
raising  Lazarus  excited  the  curiosity  of  those  foreign  Jews  who 
came  up  at  the  feast  of  the  Passover  to  see  Jesus ;  John  ni. 
19 — 21.  These  Greeks  were  foreign  Jews  and  proselyte*,  as 
is  evident  by  their  coming  to  worship  at  the  feasi  of  tho  Paa»- 
over.  The  Jews  who  lived  abroad  among  the  Greeks,  and 
spoke  their  language,  were  called  Greeks,  HelleDiRtu,  aorf 
Greciaiia,  Acts  vi.  I.  These  were  not  Gentile  Christians;  (a 
this  occurred  before  the  calling  oflhe  Gentiles. 

By  the  same  means  the  Jews  who  went  up  from  ollwt 
countries  became  acquainted  wiih  Christ's  crucifixion.  Thw 
the  disciples  going  to  Emmaus  say  to  Christ,  whom  Uier  did 
not  know,  (Luke  xxi\.  18.)  "  Art  thou  only  a  stranger  in  Jera.- 
salem,  and  hast  not  known  the  things  which  have  come  to  pa» 
there  in  these  days;"  plainly  intimaling  tliat  Iho  ihings  oiw 
ccrning  Jesus  were  so  publicly  known  in  all  men,  ih«t  ji  wai 
wonderful  to  find  any  man  unacquainted  with  them.  And  wo 
afterwards  they  became  acquainted  with  (lie  news  of  his  tcMf 
roction  ;  and  when  they  returned  into  their  own  couniriea,  llwr 
"Tgrried  the  nowg    with  lliem.  and   made   these   fuels    pobUc 
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through  the  world,  as  before  they  had  made  the  pn^tede*  of 
them. 

After  this,  those  foreign  Jews  who  came  to  Jerusalem,  took 
great  notice  of  the  pouring  out  of  the  Spirit  at  Pentecost,  and 
the  wonderful  effects  of  it ;  and  many  of  them  were  converted 
by  it.  There  were  Parthians,  Medea,  Elamites,  and  the  dwel- 
lers in  Mesopotamia,  and  in  Egypt,  and  the  parts  of  Libya 
about  Cyrene,  and  the  strangers  of  Rome,  Jews  and  proselytes, 
Cretes  and  Arabians.  And  so  they  not  only  carried  back  the 
news  of  these  facts,  but  Christianity  itself,  into  their  own 
countries  with  them  ;  which  contributed  much  to  the  spread- 
ing of  it  through  the  world. 

Again,  the  dispersion  of  the  Jews  opened  a  door  for  the 
introduction  of  the  spoatlea  in  nil  pl&cfts  where  they  came  to 
preach  the  gospel.  For  almost  in  all  places  wfaore  they  came 
to  preach  the  gospel,  they  found  synaffogues  of  the  Jews,- 
where  the  holy  scriptures  were  wont  to  be  read,  and  the  true 
God  worshipped ;  which  was  a  great  advantage  to  the  apos- 
tles in  spreading  the  gospel  through  ^e  world.  For  their  way 
was,  into  whatever  city  tney  came,  first  to  go  into  the  syna- 
gogue of  the  Jews,  (they  being  of  the  same  nation,)  and  there 
to  preach  the  gospel  unto  them.  And  hereby  their  new  doc- 
trine was  taken  notice  of  by  their  Gentile  neighbours,  whose 
curiosity  excited  then)  to  hear  what  they  had  to  say ;  which  be- 
came a  fair  occasion  to  the  apostles  to  preach  the  gospel  to 
them.  This  is  the  account  we  have  in  the  Acts  of  me  Apos- 
tles. And  these  Gentiles  had  been  before,  many  of  them,  pre- 
pared in  some  measure,  by  the  knowledge  the^  had  of  the  Jew- 
ish religion,  of  their  worship  of  one  God,  their  prophecies,  and 
expectation  of  a  Measiah.  This  knowledge  they  derived  from 
the  Jewa  who  had  long  been  their  neighbours ;  which  opened 
the  door  for  the  gospel  to  have  access  to  them.  And  the  work 
of  the  apostles  with  them  was  doubtless  much  easier,  than  if 
they  never  had  heard  any  thing  before  of  such  a  person  as  the 
apostles  preached,  or  any  thing  about  the  worship  of  one  only 
true  God.  So  many  ways  did  the  Babylonish  captivity  greatly 
prepare  the  way  for  Christ's  coming. 

II.  The  next  particular  that  I  would  noUce  is,  the  addition 
made  to  the  canon  of  scripture  in  the  time  of  the  captivity,  in 
those  two  remarkable  portions  of  scripture,  the  prophecies  of 
Ezekiel  and  Daniel.  Christ  appeared  to  each  of  these  pro- 
phets in  the  form  of  that  nature  which  he  was  afterwards  to 
take  upon  him.  The  prophet  Ezekiel  gives  an  account  of  his 
thus  appearing  to  him  repeatedly,  as  Ezek.  i.  26.  "  And  above 
the  firmament  that  was  over  their  heads,  was  the  likeness  of  a 
throne,  as  the  appearance  of  a  sapphire- stone,  and  upon  the 
likeness  of  the  throne  was  the  likeness  as  the  appearance  of  a 
man  above  upon  it;"  and  so  chap.  vUi.  1,3.     po  Christ  ap^ 
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E eared  to  the  prophet  Daniel :  Dan.  viii.  15,  IB.  "There 
efore  me  as  ine  appearance  of  a  man.  And  I  beard  a  maa' 
voice  between  the  banks  uf  Ulai,  which  called,  and  said,  Gi 
brief,  make  this  man  to  understand  the  vision."  There  an 
several  things  which  make  it  evident,  that  this  was  Clirist ;  but 
I  cannot  now  stand  to  mention  particulars.  Christ  appeared 
again  as  a  man  to  this  prophet,  Dan.  x,  5,  6.  "  Then  I  Uft  ap, 
mme  eyes  and  looked,  and  behold,  a  certain  man  clothed  in 
linen,  whose  loins  were  girded  with  fine  gold  of  Upbu-  bo 
body  also  was  like  (he  beryl,  and  hie  face  as  the  appearaJKe  nC 
lightning,  and  his  eyes  as  lamps  of  fire,  and  his  arms  and  hu 
feet  like  in  colour  to  polished  brass,  and  the  voice  of  his  wordl 
like  the  voice  of  a  multitude."  Comparing  this  vision  wiik 
that  of  the  apostle  John,  in  the  1st  chapter  of  Revdatton, 
makes  it  manifest  that  this  person  was  Christ.  And  tb«  pro- 
phet Daniel,  in  the  historical  part  of  his  book,  gives  an  accoaart 
of  a  very  remarkable  appearance  of  Christ  inNebuchadcaiarli 
fumace,  with  Shadrach,  Meshach,  and  Abednego.  Dan.  iij.  3), 
"  Lo,  I  see  four  men  loose, — and  the  form  of  ihe  fourth  b  liut 
the  Son  of  God." 

Christ  not  only  appeared  here  in  the  form  of  the  huniu 
nature,  but  he  appeared  in  a  furnace,  saving  those  persons  who 
believed  on  bini  from  that  furnace  ;  by  which  is  represented  lo 
us,  how  Christ,  by  coming  himself  into  the  furnace  of  God^ 
wrath,  saves  those  that  believe  in  him  Q-om  that  furnace,  so  thil 
it  has  no  power  on  them ;  and  the  wrath  of  God  never  reachta 
or  touches  them,  so  much  as  to  singe  the  hair  of  thctr  bead. 

These  two  prophets,  in  many  respects,  were  more  parti* 
cular  concerning  the  coming  of  Christ,  and  his  glorMNMJtu*- 
pel-kingdom,  than  any  of  the  prophets  had  been  before.  They 
mention  those  three  great  overturnings  of  the  world  ihal should 
be  before  he  came.  Ezekiel  is  particular  in  several  places  coo- 
ceroin^  the  coming  of  Christ.  The  prophet  Daniel  is  mote  par- 
ticular in  foretelling  the  time  of  Christ's  coming  than  eve?  any 
prophet  had  been  before,  (chap,  ix.)  He  foretold,  itiat  it  shouU 
oo  Rcvunty  weeks,  i.  e.  seventy  weeks  of  years,  or  seventy  lioM 
Hovftn  years,  which  is  four  hundred  and  ninety  years,  from  tfce 
decree  to  rebuild  and  restore  the  state  of  the  Jews,  till  tbe  Hm- 
niah  should  be  crucified.  This  must  be  reckoned  from  iIh 
commission  given  to  Ezra  bj'  ArtaxcrJtes,  whereby  the  very  |»a^ 
ticiilttr  lime  of  Christ's  crucifixion  was  pointed  out,  wliich  nera 
had  been  before.     (Ezravii.) 

The  praphet  Ezekiel  is  very  particular  in  Uie  mystteil 
dMcri;jtion  of  the  gospel-church,  in  his  vision  of  Uie  ^mali 
and  city,  towards  the  latter  part  of  his  prophecy.  Tho  wp- 
phet  Daniel  points  uut  the  order  of  particular  evccta  Uul 
fllioiald  come  to  pass  relating  to  the  Christian  church  olUr 
"hrist  waj  come,  as  iho  rise  of  Aulichrist.  tho  cominuaaee 
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of  his  reiga,  his  fall,  and  the  glory  that  should  follow.  Thua 
doei  the  gospel-Ught  still  inc^ase,  the  nearer  we  come  to  the 
time  of  Christ's  birth. 

III.  The  next  particular  I  would  mention  is,  the  destruc- 
tion of  Babylon,  and  the  overthrow  of  the  Chaldean  empire 
by  Cyrus,  The  destruction  of  Babylon  took  place  on  that 
night  in  which  Belshazzar  the  king,  and  the  city  in  genera), 
wore  drowned  in  a  drunken  festival,  which  they  kept  in  honour 
of  their  gods,  when  Daniel  was  called  to  read  the  hand  writing 
on  the  wall,  Dan.  v.  30 ;  and  it  was  brought  about  in  such  a 
manner,  as  wonderfully  to  show  the  hand  of  God,  and  remark- 
ably to  fulfil  his  word  by  his  prophets,  which  I  cannot  now 
stand  particularly  to  relate.  Now  that  great  city,  which  had 
long  been  an  enemy  to  the  city  of  God,  was  destroyed,  after 
it  had  stood  ever  since  the  first  building  of  Babel,  which  was 
abrout  seventeen  hundred  years.  If  the  check  which  was  put 
to  the  building  of  this  city  at  its  beginning,  whereby  they  were 
ptevented  from  carrying  it  to  that  extent  and  magnificence 
they  intended,  pronioteJ  the  work  of  redemption,  much  more 
did  this  destruction  of  it. 

This  was  a  retnarkable  instance  of  God's  vengeance  on 
the  enemies  of  his  redeemed  church ;  for  God  brought  de- 
struction on  Babylon  for  the  injuries  they  did  to  God's  chil- 
dren, as  is  oflen  set  forth  in  the  prophets.  It  also  promoted 
the  work  of  redemption,  as  thereby  God's  people  who  were 
held  captive  by  them,  were  set  at  liberty  to  return  to  their  own 
land  in  order  to  rebuild  Jerusalem;  and  therefore  Cyrus  is 
called  God's  shepherd.  Is.  xliv.  and  xlv.  1.  And  these  are 
over  and  above  those  ways  wherein  the  setting  up  and  over- 
throwing the  four  monarchies  of  the  world  did  promote  the 
work  of  redemption. 

IV,  What  next  followed  was  the  retbrn  of  the  Jews  to 
their  own  land,  and  the  rebuilding  of  Jerusalem  and  the 
temple.  Cyrus,  as  soon  as  he  had  destroyed  the  Babylonish, 
and  erected  the  Persian  empire  on  its  ruins,  made  a  decree  in 
favour  of  the  Jews,  that  they  might  return  to  their  own  land, 
and  rebuild  their  city  and  temple.  This  return  of  the  Jews 
out  of  the  Babylonish  captivity  is,  next  to  the  redemption 
out  of  Egypt,  the  most  remarkable  of  all  the  Old  Testament 
redemptions,  and  most  insisted  on  in  scripture,  as  a  type 
of  the  great  redemption  of  Jesus  Christ.  It  was  under  tne 
hand  of  one  of  the  legal  ancestors  of  Christ,  viz.  Zerubbabel, 
the  son  of  Shealtiel,  whose  Babylonish  name  was  Sheshbazzar. 
He  was  the  governor  of  the  Jews,  and  their  leader  in  their 
first  return  out  of  captivity ;  and,  together  with  Joshua  the 
son  of  Josedck  the  high  priest,  had  the  chief  hand  in  rebuild- 
ing the  temple.  TMs  redemption  was  brought  about  by  the 
hand  of  Zerubbabel  and  Joshua  the  priest,  as  the  redemption 
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out  of  Egypt  was  brought  about  by  the  band  of  Moaes 
A»roH.  ,    , ,     ,. 

The  return  out  of  the  captivity  woa  a  remarkable  dispei 
sation  of  Providence.     It  was  remarkable,  that  the  heart  of: 
Heathen  prince,  Cyrus,  should  be  so  inclined   to  favour  t 
a  design.     He  not  only  gave  the  people  liberty  to  return, 
rebaila  the  city  and  temple,  but  gave  charge  that  ihey  Bfani 
be  helped  with  silver  and  gold,  with  goods  and  beasts,  aa  \ 
read  in  Ezra  i,  4.     And  Afterwards  God  wonderfully  incltnt 
the  heart  of  Darius  to  further  the  building  of  the   bouK 
God  with  his  own  tribute-money,  and  gave  command  to  thcii 
bitter  enemies,  the  Samaritans,  who  had  been  striving  to  hifr 
derthem,  to  help  them  without  fail,  by  furnisbing  ihcio  with 
all  that  they  needed  in  order  to  it,  and  to  supply  tJiem  dnj  I9 
day.     He  made  a  decree  that  whosoever  failed   of  it,  timti 
should   be   pulled  down    out   of  bis  house,  and    he  haagel 
thereon,  and    his    house  made  a  dunghill,  (Ezra,   vi.)    jM|[| 
this  God  inclined  the  hear!  of  Artaxerxes,   another  ant  1 
Persia,  to  promote  the  work  of   preserving  the  stnic  of  |] 
Jews,  by    his  ample  commission   In   Ezra,  (Ezra    vii.^ 
helped  them  abundantly  with  silver  and  gold  out  of  his  0 
bounty,  and   oflTered  more,   as  should  be  needful,   outoTlkl 
king's  treasure-house,  commanding  his  Ireasurerm  beyond  ll 
river  Euphrates  to  give   more,   as  should   be    needed,  noL 
a  hundred  talents  of  silver,  a  hundred  measures   of  wheal,  *l 
hundred   baths   of   wine,  a   hundred   baths   of  oil,  and  ^i,u 
without  prescribing  how  much.     He  gave  leave   to  eftibUl 
magistrates  in   the    land;  freeing  the  priests  of  loll,  tnbaU,f 
custom,  and  other  things,  which  render  this  decree  by  ArUi- 1 
erxes  the  most  full  and  ample  in  the  Jews'  favour  of  an;  thai  I 
had  been  given  for  the  restoring  of  Jerusalem  ;  and  Ihetcfixe.  I 
in  Daniel's  prophecy,  this  h  called  the  decree  for  reslorinj  td  I 
building  Jerusalem ;  and  hence  the  seventy  weeks  are  dalwL   , 

Alter  this,  another  favourable  commission  was  crmola 
the  king  of  Persia  to  IVehemiah,  (chap.  11.) — It  woa  rom'^^ 
that  the  hearts  of  Heathen  princes  should  be  so  im;^ 
waa  the  effect  of  kis  power,  who  hath  the  hearts  of  kAt 
hands,  and  turneth  them  whithersoever  he  will  j  aodj 
remarkable  instance  of  his  favour  to  his  people. 

Another  remarkable  circumstance  of  this  restitutj 
state  of  the  Jews  to  their  own  land  was,  that  it  wj 
plished  against  so  much  opposition  of  their  biltcr  iadL, 
enemies,  tlie  Samaritans,  wiio,  for  a  long  time  logcll 
all  the  malice  and  craft  they  could  exercise,  oppi 
Jews  in  this  aft"air,  and  sought  their  destruction,  r 
Uiey  were  opposed  by  Bishlam,  Mithridath,  TabeeL 
and  Shiinshai,  as  in  hxra  iv. ;  and  ihen  by  Tatoai/*J 
chap. 


f>ou)ai,   and  their  companions,  as 
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wards  by  Sanballat  and  Tobiah,  as  we  read  in  the  book  of 
Nehemiah. 

We  have  shewed  before,  how  the  settlement  of  the  people 
in  this  land  in  Joshua^s  time  promoted  the  work  of  redemp- 
tion. On  the  same  accounts  does  their  restitution  belong  to 
the  same  work.  The  re-settlement  of  the  Jews  in  the  land  of 
Canaan  belongs  to  this  work,  as  it  was  a  necessary  means  of 
preserving  the  Jewish  church  and  dispensation  in  being,  till 
Christ  should  come.  If  it  had  not  been  for  this  restoration  of 
the  Jewish  church,  temple,  and  worship,  the  people  had  re- 
mained without  any  temple,  or  land  of  their  own,  that  should 
be  as  it  were  their  head-quarters,  a  place  of  worship,  habita- 
tion, and  resort.  The  whole  constitution,  which  God  had 
done  so  much  to  establish,  would  have  been  in  danger  of  ut- 
terly failing,  long  before  the  six  hundred  years  had  expired, 
which  was  from  about  the  time  of  the  captivity  till  Christ 
And  so  all  that  preparation  which  God  had  been  making  for 
the  coming  of  Christ,  from  the  time  of  Abraham,  would  nave 
been  in  vain.  Now  that  very  temple  was  built  that  God  would 
fill  with  glory  by  Christ^s  coming  into  it,  as  the  prophets 
Haggai  and  Zechariah  told  the  Jews  in  order  to  encourage 
them  in  building  it 

V.  The  next  particular  I  would  observe,  is  the  addition 
made  to  the  canon  of  the  scriptures  soon  after  the  captivity  by 
the  prophets  Haggai  and  Zechariah,  who  were  prophets  sent 
to  encourage  the  people  in  their  work  of  rebuilding  the  city 
and  temple ;  and  the  main  argument  they  use  to  that  end,  is 
the  approach  of  the  coming  of  Christ.  Haggai  foretold  that 
Christ  should  be  of  ZerubbabePs  legal  posterity.  This  seems 
to  be  the  last  and  most  particular  revelation  of  the  descent  of 
Christ,  till  the  angel  Gabriel  was  sent  to  reveal  it  to  his  mother 
Mary. 

VI.  The  next  thing  I  would  take  notice  of,  was  the 
pouring  out  of  the  Spirit  of  God  that  accompanied  the  mi- 
nistry of  Ezra  the  priest  after  the  captivity.  That  there  was 
such  an  effusion  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  that  accompanied  Ezra^s 
ministry,  is  manifest  by  many  things  in  the  books  of  Ezra  and 
Nehemiah.  Presently  after  Ezra  came  up  from  Babylon,  with 
the  ample  commission  which  Artaxerxes  gave  him,  whence 
DaniePs  seventy  weeks  began,  he  set  himself  to  reform  the 
vices  and  corruptions  he  found  among  the  Jews ;  and  his  great 
success  in  it  we  have  an  account  of  in  the  10th  chapter  of 
Ezra.  So  that  there  appeared  a  very  general  and  ereat  mourn- 
ing of  the  congregation  of  Israel  for  their  sins,  which  was  ac- 
companied with  a  solemn  covenant  that  the  people  entered 
into  with  God ;  and  this  was  followed  with  a  great  and  general 
reformation,  as  we  have  there  an  account  And  the  people 
about  the  same  time,  with  great  zeal,  earnestness,  and  revcr 
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fence,  gathered  themselves  together  lo  hear  the  word  «f  Gi 
read  by  Ezra ;  and  gave  diiigent  attention,  while  Ezra  and  •' 
other  priests  preached  lo  ihem,  by  reading  and  expounr' 
the  law,  and  were  greatly  affected  in  the  hearing  of  it.  " 
wept  when  they  heard  the  words  of  the  law.  and  so! 
selves  to  observe  it,  ami  kept  the  feast  of  tnbLriiacIcs,  aw  tl 
scripture  observes,  after  such  a  manner  as  it  had  nol 
kept  since  the  days  of  Joshua  the  son  of  Nun,  (Netiem. 
After  this,  having  separated  themselves  from  all  stnti^ 
they  solemnly  observetl  a  fast,  by  hearing  the  word,  ei 
fessing  their  sins,  and  renewing  their  covensinl  with  " 
And  they  manifested  their  sincerity  in  that  iransai 
by  actually  reforming  many  abuses  in  religion  aiMl 
rala ;  as  we  learn  from  the  i)t)i  and  following  chnpten 
Nehemiah. 

It  is  observable,  that  it  has  been  God's  manner,  in 
remarkable  new  establishment  of  the  state  of  his  visible  cbi 
lo  allbrd  a  remarkable  outpouring  of  his  Spirit.  So  ii  w 
the  first  establishment  of  the  church  of  the  Jews  at 
coming  into  Canaan  under  Joshua ;  so  it  was  now  io  tliii 
second  selllement  of  the  church  in  the  time  of  Ezra;  utdu 
it  was  on  the  first  cstabhEhment  of  the  Christian  church  aftct 
Chrises  resurrection ;  God  wisely  and  graciously  lavina  the 
foundation  of  those  establishments  in  a  work  of  the  ll%Ay  Spirid 
for  the  lasting  benefit  of  his  church,  thenceforward  continued 
in  those  establishments.  And  this  pouring  out  of  the  Sjwil 
was  a  final  cure  of  the  nation  of  that  particular  sin  wltich  UM 
before  they  especially  run  into,  viz,  intermarrying  with  the 
Gentiles :  for  however  inclined  to  it  they  were  befutv,  Ihcy 
ever  after  shewed  an  aversion  to  il. 

V;[.  Ezra  added  to  the  canon  of  the  scripluresi.  Be 
wrote  the  book  of  Ezra;  and  he  is  supppsed  lo  have  wrina 
the  two  books  of  Chronicles,  at  least  of  compihiig  ibeni.  if  h* 
was  not  the  author  of  the  materials,  or  all  the  purls  of  iboe 
writings.  That  these  books  were  written,  or  conipdud 
completed,  oficr  the  capiivitv.  the  things  contained  in 
books  themselves  make  manifest ;  for  the  geneulogiea  coni 
fld  therein,  arc  brought  down  belotv  the  captivity  ;  as  |  ^ 
m.  17,  Ac.  W'n  have  there  an  account  of  the  noMtcnir 
Jehomchm  for  several  successive  generations.  And  then< 
mention  m  these  books  of  this  captivity  into  ttabylon  u  ofl 
thing  past,  and  of  things  that  were  done  on  the  rciiirii  of  " 
Jews  after  the  captivity,  (1  Chron.  ix.)  The  clmpior 
filled  — ■- ....  -        .  I 


filled  up  with  an  account  of  things  ihai  canie  to  ns\%s  ti/irr^ 
capliviiy  into  Babylon,  as  you  may  sec  by  comparinc  ii  will 
what  IS  snul  in  the  books  of  E^ra  and  Nehemiah.      And  Hid 


,-  ,.  .„..„„„„  ..,.hemiah.      And  1_ 

tzn  was  the  person  who  compiled  those  booU,  is  probablu  b 
this,  because  they  mnchide  with  word;,  that  we  know  • 
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words  of  Ezra'i  history.  The  two  last  verses  are  Esra's  words 
in  the  history  he  gives  in  the  two  first  verses  of  the  book  of 
Ezra. 

VIII,  Ezra  is  supposed  to  have  collected  all  the  books  of 
which  the  holy  scriptures  did  then  consist,  and  disposed  them 
in  their  proper  order.  Ezra  is  often  spoken  of  as  a  noted  and 
eminent  scnbe  of  the  law  of  God,  and  the  canon  of  scripture 
in  his  time  was  manifestly  under  his  special  care.  The  Jews, 
from  the  first  accounts  we  have  from  them,  have  always  held, 
that  the  canon  of  scripture,  so  much  of  it  as  was  then  eztant, 
was  collected,  and  orderly  diRposed  and  settled  by  Ezra;  and 
that  from  him  they  have  delivered  it  down  in  the  order  in  which 
he  disposed  it,  till  Christ^s  time ;  when  the  Christian  church 
received  it  from  them,  and  have  delivered  it  down  to  our  times. 
The  truth  of  this  is  allowed  as  undoubted  by  divines  in 
general. 

IX.  The  work  of  redemption  was  carried  on  and  pro- 
moted in  this  period,  by  greatly  multiplying  the  copies  of  the 
law,  and  appomting  the  constant  public  reading  of  them  in 
all  the  cities  of  Israel  in  their  synagogues.  It  is  evident,  that 
before  the  captivity,  there  were  but  few  copies  of  the  law. 
The  original  was  laid  up  beside  the  ark ;  and  the  kings  were 
required  to  write  out  a  copy  of  it  for  their  use,  and  the  law 
was  required  to  be  read  to  the  whole  congregation  of  Israel 
once  eve^  seventh  year.  And  we  have  no  account  of  any  other 
stated  public  reading  of  the  taw  before  the  captivity  but  this. 
And  it  is  manifested  oy  several  things  that  might  be  mentioned, 
that  copies  of  the  law  were  exceeding  rare  before  the  captivity. 
Bat  afler  this,  the  constant  reading  of  the  law  was  set  up  in 
every  synagogue  throughout  the  land.  First,  they  began  with 
reading  the  law,  and  then  they  proceeded  to  establish  the  con- 
stant reading  of  the  other  books  of  the  Old  Testament.  And 
lessons  were  read  out  of  the  Old  Testament,  as  made  up  of 
both  the  law  and  the  other  parts  of  the  scripture  then  extant, 
in  all  the  wnagogues,  which  were  set  up  in  every  city,  and 
wherever  the  Jews  in  any  considerable  number  dwelt.  Thus 
we  find  it  was  in  the  time  of  Christ  and  the  apostles.  Acts 
XV.  21  "  Moses  of  old  time  hath  in  every  ci^  them  that  preach 
bim,  being  read  in  the  synagogue!  every  sabbath-day."  This 
custom  is  universally  supposed,  both  by  Jews  and  Christians, 
to  be  begun  by  Ezra.  There  were  doubtless  public  assem- 
bles before  the  captivity.  They  used  to  assemble  at  the  tem- 
ple at  their  great  feasts,  and  were  directed,  when  they  were  at 
a  loss  about  any  thing  in  the  law,  to  go  to  the  priest  for  in- 
struction ;  and  they  used  also  to  resort  to  the  prophets'  houses : 
and  we  read  of  synagogues  in  the  land  before,  Psal.  Ixxiv.  8. 
But  it  is  not  supp<Mea  that  they  had  copies  of  Uie  law  for  con- 
stant public  reading  and  expounding  tnrODff^  the  land  before. 
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This  was  one  great  meana  of  Iheir  being  preaorved  TrOtD  • 

X.  The  next  thing  I  would  mention  is,  God'a  remarbafai 
preserving  the  church  and  nation  of  the  Jews,  when  ihev  ^ 
in  imminent  danger  of  being  universally  destroyed  by  Han 
as  in  the  book  of  Esther.  This  series  of  providence  waa  ' 
wonderful  in  preventing  this  destruction.  Esther  was  doob 
leas  bom  for  this  end  to  be  the  instrument  of  this  remarkM 
preservation. 

XI.  After  this  thu  canon  of  scripture  was  further  enlftrj 
in  the  books  of  Nehemiah  and  Esther ;  the  one  by  Neheoiii 
himself.  Whether  the  other  was  written  by  Neliemi&b, 
Mordecai,  or  Malachi,  is  not  of  importance  for  va  to  know, 
long  as  it  is  one  of  those  bduks  that  were  always  ndmiiled  ai 
received  as  a  part  of  their  canon  by  the  Jews,  aii<J  was  nntoi 
those  books  wliich  the  Jews  called  their  scriptures  in  Chrisl^!»  lia 
and  as  such  was  approved  by  him.  For  Christ  oflen  in  his  BpeM 
es  to  tlie  Jews,  manifestly  approves  and  confirms  lliose  boo) 
which  amonsst  them  went  by  the  name  of  ihe  Scrij^ure*, 
might  easily  De  shown. 

XII.  After  this  the  canon  of  the  Old  Testament  waseoi 
pleted  and  sealed  by  Ktalachi.  The  manner  of  his  concliutil 
his  prophecy  seems  to  imply,  thai  they  were  lo  expect  i 
more  prophecies,  and  no  more  written  revelations  from  G« 
till  Cnrist  should  come.  For  in  the  last  chapter  he  prophent 
of  Christ's  coming;  ver.  i,3.  "But  unto  you  ihot  (car  of 
name,  shall  the  Sun  of  righteousness  arise  with  hcaiinf  in  h 
wings  ;  and  yc  shall  go  fonh  and  grow  up  as  calvcsorucsfan.  ' 
And  ye  shall  tread  down  the  wicked ;  for  they  shall  he  tin  tushc* 
under  the  soles  of  your  feet,  in  the  day  that  I  shall  do  tliis,  wOt 
the  Lord  of  hosts,"  Then  we  read  in  ver.  4.  *'  Reniemtwr  | 
ye  the  law  of  Moaes  my  servant,  which  I  commanded  anlohi 
in  Horeb  for  all  Israel,  with  the  statutes  and  iudginentii ;"  i. 
Remember  and  improve  what  ye  have  ;  keep  close  to  yoar  wi 
ten  rule,  as  expcclmg  no  more  additions  to  it,  till  the  ni^ld 
the  Old  Testament  is  over,  and  the  Sun  of  righleousnea*  af  " 
at  length  arise. 

XIII.  Soon  after  this,  Ihe  spirit  of  prophecy  censod  am 
that  people  till  the  lime  of  the  New  Tcsdim'cni.  Thw  . 
Old  Testament  light,  ihe  slars  of  the  long  night,  begnn  Bp« 
to  hide  their  heads,  the  time  of  the  Sun  of  righleousiicu  m 
drawing  nigh.  We  betbre  observed,  how  iho  kings  of  (1 
house  of  David  ceased  before  the  true  king  and  heod  nfll 
church  came ;  and  how   the  clond  of  glory  withdrew,  *   ~ 

"tit,  the  brightness  of  the  Father's  glory,  nppcarei 
r  the   spirit  of  prophecy  ceased.     The   liino  of  i 
nphct  of  God  waa  now  so  nigh,  il  was  tipio  for  t 
'Tpheta  to  be  silent. 
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W«  have  now  gone  through  the  time  of  which  we  have 
any  hiitorical  account  in  the  writings  of  the  Old  Teatament : 
and  the  last  thing  mentioned  by  which  the  work  of  redemptioa 
wsa  promoted,  was  the  ceasing  of  the  spirit  of  prophecy. — I 
now  proceed  to  show  how  the  work  of  redemption  wu  carried 
on  through  the  remaining  times  before  Christ.  In  this  we  have 
not  that  thread  of  scripture  history  to  guide  us  that  we  have 
had  hitherto;  but  have  these  three  thingi^,  viz.  the  prophecies  of 
the  Old  Tcalament,  human  histories,  and  some  occasional  evi- 
dence of  things  which  happened  in  those  times,  in  (he  New 
TeetaraenL     There-fore, 

XIV.  The  nett  particular  that  I  shall  mention  under  this 
period  is,  the  destruction  of  the  Persian  empire,  and  setting 
up  of  the  Grecian  empire  by  Alexander.  This  came  to  pass 
about  sixty  or  seventy  years  afier  the  times  wherein  the  prophet 
Malachi  is  supposed  to  have  prophesied,  and  about  three  nun- 
dred  and  thirty  years  before  Christ.  This  was  the  third  revolu- 
tion that  came  to  pass  in  this  period,  and  was  greater  and  more 
remarkable  (lian  either  of  the  foregoing.  It  was  very  remark- 
able on  account  of  the  suddenness  of  that  conquest  which 
Alexander  made,  and  the  greatness  of  the  empire  he  set  up, 
which  much  exc^ded  in  extent  all  the  foregoing. 

This  event  is  much  spoken  of  in  the  prophecies  of  Daniel. 
This  empire  is  represented  by  the  third  Kingdom  of  brass  in 
Daniel's  interpretation  of  Nebuchadnezzar's  dream,  Dan.  iu 
And  in  Daniel's  vision  of  the  four  beasts,  it  is  represented  bv 
the  third  beast  that  was  hke  a  leopard,  that  had  on  his  back 
four  wings  of  a  tbwl,  to  represent  the  swiftness  of  its  con- 
quest, chap.  viii. ;  and  is  more  particularly  represented  by  the 
he-goat  in  the  8th  chapter,  ihat  came  from  the  west  on  the 
face  of  the  whole  earth,  and  touched  not  the  ground,  to  re- 
present how  swiftly  Alexander  overran  the  world.  The 
angel  himself  expressly  interprets  this  he-goat  to  signify  Uie 
king  of  Grecia,  ver.  21.  "The  rough  goat  is  the  king  of  Grecia; 
and  the  great  horn  Ihat  is  between  his  eyes  is  the  first  king.*' 
t.  e.  Alexander  himself. 

Afler  Alexander  had  conquered  the  world,  he  soon  died  ; 
and  his  dominion  did  not  descend  to  his  posterity,  but  four  of 
bis  principal  captains  divided  his  empire  between  them.  Now 
that  being  broken,  and  four  stood  up  for  it,  four  kingdoms 
stand  up  out  of  the  nation,  but  not  in  his  power;  as  in 
the  11th  chapter  of  Daniel.  The  angel  after  foretelling  the 
Persian  empire,  proceeds  to  foretell  Alexander,  ver.  3.  "  And  a 
mighty  king  shall  stand  up,  that  shall  rule  with  great  do- 
minion, and  do  according  to  bis  will"  Then  he  foretells  in 
the  4th  verse,  the  dividing  of  his  kingdom  between  his 
four  captains :  "  And  when  he  shall  stand  up,  his  kingdom  shall 
be  broken,  and  shall  bo  divided  toward  the  four  winds  of  hea- 
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understood  by  the  Gentiles.  This  is  coiDipoaly  caUed  the 
Septuagint,  or  the  translation  of  the  seventy ;  and  is  supposed 
to  have  been  made  about  fifty  or  sixty  years  after  Alexander's 
conquests.  This  is  the  first  translation  that  ever  was  made  of 
the  scriptures  that  we  have  any  credible  account  o£  The 
canon  of  the  Old  Testament  had  been  completed  by  the  pro- 
phet Malachi  but  about  an  hundred  and  twenty  years  before 
ID  its  original.  Hitherto  the  scriptures  had  remained  locked 
up  among  the  Jews  in  the  Hebrew  tongue,  which  was  under* 
stood  by  no  other  natioo ;  but  now  it  was  translated  into  a 
language  that  was  commonly  understood  by  the  nations  of  the 
world. 

This  translation  of  the  Old  Testament  is  still  extant,  and 
is  of  great  use.  The  Jews  have  many  fables  about  the  occa- 
sion and  manner  of  this  translation  ;  but  the  truth  of  the  case 
m  supposed  to  be  this,  that  multitudes  of  the  Jews  living  in 
other  parts  of  the  world  besides  Judea,  and  being  born  and  bred 
among  the  Greeks,  the  Greek  became  their  common  language. 
These  not  understanding  the  original  Hebrew,  thoy  procured 
the  scriptures  to  be  tranSated  for  their  use  into  the  Greek  lan- 
guage ;  and  so  henceforward  the  Jews,  in  all  countries,  except 
Judea,  were  wont  in  their  synagogues  to  make  use  of  this  traoH- 
lation  instead  l.^ the  Hebrew. 

This  translation  of  the  scriptures  into  a  language  so  com- 
monly understood   through   the  world,  greatly  prepared  the 
way  for  setting  up  Christ's  kingdom  in  the  world.     For  the 
I    apostles,  commissioned  to  preach  through  the  world,  made 
k    great  use  of  the  scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  espe- 

■  cially  of  the  prophecies  concerning  Christ  that  were  contained 
i  in  them.  By  means  of  this  translation,  and  by  the  Jews  being 
V  scattered  every  where,  they  had  the  scriptures  at  hand  in  a 
1   laneuage  understood  by  the  Gentiles.     Hence  they  principally 

made  use  of  this  translation  in  their  preaching  and  writings 
i  wherever  they  went  In  all  the  numerous  quotations  out  of 
D  the  Old  Testament  in  their  writings,  they  are  made  almost 
Bi  every  where  in  the  very  words  of  the  Septuagint  The  sense 
I  u  the  same  as  in  the  original  Hebrew ;  though  the  words  are 
M  different.  But  yet  thb  makes  it  evident,  that  the  apostles  in 
t)  their  preaching  and  writings  commonly  made  use  of  this  trans- 

■  lation.  And  uiis  translation  was  principally  used  in  Christian 
g  churches  through  most  nations  of  the  world,  for  several  hun- 
1  dred  years  after  Christ. 

ii  XVI.  The  next  thing  is  the  wonderful  preservation  of  the 

■  church  when  it  was  eminently  threatened  and  persecuted  un- 
I  der  the  Grecian  empire.     The  first  time  they  were  threatened 

4  was  by  Alexander  himself.     When  besieging  the  city  of  Tyre, 
be  sent  to  the  Jews  for  assistance  and  supplies  for  his  army. 
i       TOL.  III.  3.5 
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Oat  of  a  conscienlious  regard  lo  their  oath  to  the  )uii| 
Persia,  they  refused ;  but  he  being  a  man  of  a  very  font 
spirit,  agreeable  to  the  scripture  representation  of  the  rmgh 
he-goat,  marched  against  them  with  a  design  lo  cut  then 
off.  When  he  met  the  priests  going  out  to  him  in  that 
priestly  garments,  God  wonderfully  turned  his  heart  lo  tpan 
Ihem,  and  favour  tliem,  as  he  did  the  heart  of  Esau  when  hi 
met  Jacob, 

After  ibis,  one  of  the  kings  of  Egypt,  a  Buccessor  oTooa 
of  Alexander's  four  captains,  entertained  a  design  of  d<slrn)*mg 
the  nation  of  the  Jews  ;*  but  was  remarkably  and  wondGfnII; 
prevented  by  a  stronger  interposition  of  Heaven  Cot  theis  pi* 
servation. 

But  the  most  wonderful  preservation  of  them  all  in  lb 
period   was  under   the  cruel   persecution  of   Antiochw  Efi- 
phanes,  king  of  Syria,  and  successor  of  another  of  Alexawla't- 
four  captains.     The  Jews  were  at  that  time  subject  la  (1m 
power  of  Aniiochus ;  and  he  being  enraged  against  theai,^<iB| 
strove  to  his  utmost  utterly  to  destroy  them,  and  root  6m 
out ;  at  least  all  of  them  that  would  not  forsake  their 
and  worship  his  idols.     He   did  indeed  in   a  great 
waste   the   country,   and  depopulate  the  city,  of  Jenw^c; 
and  profaned  the  temple,  by  setting  up  his  idols  in  aone  f 
of  it ;  and  persecuted  the  people  with  insatiable  cruelty 
that  we  have  no  account  of  any  persecution  like  lliis  be! 
Many  of  the  particular  circumstances  of  this  persecotioa  m 
be  very  affecting  were  there  lime  to  insist   on   theoL    1 
cruel  persecution  began  about  an  hundred   and 


'  On  the  death  of  Ala xandcr  tho  Grmt,  Ploloiay  Lasus  nanoMd  AtH^ 
fillo  in  Egypl,     Ha  wns  Bucpwdod  by  Ptolemy  PhiluteTphua,   Bt        -  -   — " 
Fbilopater.     This  lont,   no  doubt.    Is  the  penon  lo  whom   mu 
alludes.     Ho  was  a  cruel  lyront,  rcvcngoful,  and  debauched.      ~ 
Jeruaalem,  during  his  axpcdilion  to  Syrii,  nnd  having  been  d 
into  the  Temple,  ho  was  greatly  enraged  agoIiiHt  tli«  nhola  ' 
There  were  great  numbers  of  tliem  at   Alexandria  ;   these 

slaves.    The  only  condition  by  wliicb  o  mark  of  diagntce   » 

consequent  elavery  eould  be  avoided,  n-aa  to  oflrr  socriliee  U>  }nr 
ojony  thouasnda,  only  (hree  hundred  yielded  by  bnae  compliuua. 
«»commuuicBlcd  by  Iheir  brolhron,  roused  Philopater  tRto  i 
He  meditnled  nothing  less  than  the  utter  ruin  of  ihe  vhole  i  ' 
with  IhoTC  of  Alemuidria.     "  ... 

drome,  nn  immense  plac 


S pointed  day,  the  king,   who  was  to  have  been  preaent,    i.v.i(i«H  h 
er  a  noctomal  debauch.    The  second  passed  liy  h  similar  dlaa 
On  tha  tUrd  day  tha  king  cUnt  to  the  Hippodrome,  and  tha  cleidabH.  w. 
loose  upon  the  doToncBleBsJcwa — Bui,  by  a  wondciful  proiideocn,  iImwU— 
Intned  qpon  the  Rpoctators  and  soldiers,  and  groat  nambers   w«f«  UWll 
Ihem.    Tliis,  -"— ■'—'  ■"■I- ■' — — —  -■■  -  —  ■  •        ■    -      •" 
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before  Christ.    It  is  spoken  of  in  the  prophecy  ofBamel,  Dan. 
vili.  9,  25 :  xi.  31—38 ;  and  in  the  New  Testament,  Heb.  xi. 


Antiochus  intended  not  only  to  extirpate  the  Jeni^  reli- 
sion,  but,  as  far  as  in  him  lay,  the  very  nation ;  and  particular- 
ly laboured  to  the  utmost  to  destroy  all  copies  of  the  law.  And 
considering  how  weak  they  were,  in  comparison  with  a  king  of 
such  vast  dominion,  the  providence  of  God  appears  veiy  won- 
deriul  in  defeating  liis  design.  Many  times  tne  Jews  seemed 
to  be  on  the  very  brink  of  ruin,  just  ready  to  be  wholly  swal- 
lowed up ;  and  their  enemies  o^en  thought  themselvcB  sure  of 
obtaining  their  purpose.  They  once  came  against  the  people 
with  a  mighty  army,  with  a  design  of  killing  all,  except  the 
women  and  children,  and  of  selling  these  for  slaves;  and  so 
confident  were  they  of  obtaining  their  purpose,  and  others  of 
purchasing,  that  above  a  thousand  merchants  came  with  the 
army,  with  money  in  their  hands,  to  buy  the  slaves  that  should 
be  sold.  But  God  wonderfidly  stirred  up  and  assisted  one  Ju- 
das, and  others  his  successors,  called  the  Maccabees,  who,  with 
a  small  handful  in  comparison,  vanquished  their  enemies  time 
after  time,  and  delivered  their  nation.  This  also  was  foretold  by 
Daniel,  xi.  32.  Speaking  of  Antiochus's  persecution,  he  says, 
"  And  such  as  do  wickedly  against  the  covenant,  shall  be  cor- 
rupt by  flatteries :  but  the  people  that  do  know  their  God,  shaJl 
be  strong  and  do  exploits.^' 

God  afterwards  brought  this  Antiochus  to  a  fearful,  miser- 
able end,  by  a  loathsome  disease,  under  dreadful  torments  of 
body  and  horrors  of  mind ;  which  was  foretold,  (Dan.  zi,  45,) 
in  these  words,  "  Yet  he  shall  come  to  his  end,  and  none  shall 
help  him."  After  his  death,  there  were  attempts  still  to  destroy 
the  church  ;  but  God  baffled  them  all, 

XVII.  The  next  thing  is  the  destruction  of  the  Grecian, 
and  setting  up  of  the  Roman  empire.     This  was  the  fourth  re- 
volution in  this  period.     And  though  it  was  brought  to  pass 
more  gradually  than  the  setting  up  of  the  Grecian  empire,  yet 
it  far  exceeded  that,  and  was  much  the  greatest  and  largest 
\    temporal  monarchy  that  ever  was  in  the  world  ;  so  that  the 
E   Roman  empire  was  commonly  called  aU  the  world;  as  in  Luko 
^  iL  1.  "And  there  went  out  a  decree  from  Ciesar  Augustus, 
\  that  all  the  world  should  be  taxed  :"  i.  e.  all  the  Roman  empire, 
r  This   empire  is  spoken   of  as  much  the   strongest  and 

*  greatest  of  any  of  the  four :  Dan.  ii.  40.  "  And  the  fourth 
^  Kingdom  shall  be  strong  as  iron  :  for  as  much  as  iron  breaketb 
p  in  pieces,  and  subdueth  all  things :  and  as  iron  that  breaketh  all 
■■  these,  shall  it  break  in  pieces,  and  bruise."     Dan.  rii.  7, 19, 33. 

*  The  time  when  the  Romans  first  conquered  and  subdued  the 
^  land  of  Judea,  was  between  sixty  and  seventy  y«ars  before 

Christ.    Soon  after  this,  the  Roman  empire  was  established  in 
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ita   greatest  extent ;    and  tlie  world  coniipned  subject  lo 
henceforward  till  Christ  came,  and  many  hundred   years  dh 

The  nations  being  thus  united  under  one  monarchy  "h 
Christ  came,  and  when  the  apostles  went  forth  to  preadittn 
gospel,  greatly  prepared  the  way  for  the  xpreoding  of  the  """ 
pel,  and  the  setting  up  of  Christ's  kingdom  in  the  world. 
the  world  being  thus  subject  to  one  government,   it  opew 
general  communication,  and  so  opportunity  wqs  grnm  for  (ha 
more  swift  propagation  of  the  gospel.  -  Thus  we  find  it  m  tte 
British  dominions,  the  communication  in  quick   rrom  one  fwt 
to  another.     There  are  innumerable  difficulties  in  tnvcfflif 
through  different  nations,  that  are  under  dillerent  indepewM 
governments,  which  there  are  not  in  (ravelling  through  (f'"* 
ent  parts  of  the  same  realm,  or  different  doniiaions  of  Ibe: 
prince.      So  the  world  being  under  one  government,  Ait  d 
Ibe  Romans,  facilitated  the  apostle's  travelling. 

XVIII.  About  the  same  time  learning  and  ,»»».,- 
were  risen  to  their  greatest  height  in  the  Heathen  woiW  A 
moat  all  llie  famous  philosophers  among  Ihe  Heathen  wenit 
ter  the  captivity  into  Babylon.  Ahnost  nil  the  wiseRMlv' 
Greece  and  Rome  nourished  in  this  time.  What  these  ptiP 
Bophers  in  general  chiefly  professed  as  their  businees,  WK  ' 
<iuire,  wherein  man's  chief  happiness  lay,  and  how  lo 
il.  They  seemed  earnestly  to  busy  thcmsolves  in  Um  umMIt 
and  wrote  multitudes  of  books  about  il,  many  t^  wbieftw 
still  extant;  but  they  were  exceedingly  divided,  ibere  hm^ 
been  reckoned  several  hundreds  of  difiercnt  opinionswhicfc  dM} 
had  concerning  it.  Thus  they  wearied  thenis«fres  is 
wandering  in  the  dark,  not  having  the  glorious  nipd  to 
them.  God  was  pleased  to  suffer  men  to  do  nw  outrat 
they  could  do  with  human  wisdom,  and  to  trylh«vUn-. - 
tent  of  their  own  understandings  in  order  to  find  out  ttw  *i 
to  happiness, before  the  true  light  came  to  enlighten  the  < 
God  suffered  these  great  philosophers  to  try  what  they  ..- 
do  for  six  hundred  years  together ;  and  then  it  prorcd  by  lb 
events  of  ao  long  a  time  that  all  they  coidd  Ho  wits  is  mis: 
ih«  world  not  becoming  wiser,  better,  or  happier  under  te 
instructions,  but  growing  more  and  more  foolish,  wickctt.^ 
nuserahle.  He  suffered  this,  that  it  might  be  seen  how  fu  m 
son  and  philosophy  could  go  in  their  highest  ascent,  ll 
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necessity  of  a  divine  teacher  might  more  convincingly  bpo* 
God  was  pleased  to  make  foolish  the  wisdom  of  this  wnfiM 
shew  men  the  folly  of  thoir  best  wisdom— by  the  doctrius « 
his  glorious  gospel,  which  were  above  the  reach  of  all  that  |fc 


loflophy.     See  I  Cor.  i.  19-    „. 

AfYer  God  had  shewed  the  vanity  of  humui 
when  set  ap  in  the  room  of  the  gospel,  God  — -^ 
make  it  ■nbsprvient  to  the  pitrpnces  of  Christ^ 
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handmaid  to  divine  revelation.  Tliereby  the  vani^  of  haman 
wiadom  waa  ahown,  and  the  necessity  of  the  goBpel  appeared ; 
and  hereby  a  handmaid  was  prepared  to  the  gospel.  An 
instance  of  this  we  have  in  the  apostle  Paul,  who  was  famed 
for  his  much  learning,  (Acts  xxvi.  24,)  tieing  skilled  in  die 
learning  not  only  of  the  Jews,  but  also  of  the  philosophers. 
This  he  improved  to  subserve  the  gospel ;  as  he  did  in  liisputing 
with  the  philosophers  at  Athens,  Acts  xvii.  22,  &c.  By  his 
learning  he  knew  how  to  accommodate  himaolf  in  hit  discourses 
to  learned  men,  having  read  their  writings  ;  and  he  cites  their 
own  poets.  Diooysius,  a  philosopher,  was  converted  by  him, 
and  was  made  a  great  instrument  of  promoting  tlie  gospel. 
And  there  were  many  olhera  in  that  and  the  ft^lowing  ages, 
who  were  eminently  useful  by  tbeir  human  learning  in  promo- 
ting  the  interests  of  Christ's  kingdom. 

XIX.  Just  before  Christ  was  bom,  the  Roman  empire  was 
raised  to  its  greatest  hcigiit,  and  also  settled  in  peace. 
About  four  and  twenty  years  before  Christ,  Augustus  Ctesar, 
the  first  Roman  emperor,  began  to  rule  as  emperor  of  the 
world.  Till  then  the  Roman  empire  had  of  a  long  time  been 
a  commonwealth  under  the  government  of  the  senate,  hut  then 
it  became  an  absolute  monarchy.  This  personage,  as  he  was 
the  iirst,  so  he  was  the  greatest  of  all  the  Roman  emperors ; 
he  reigned  in  the  greatest  glory.  Thus  the  power  of  the 
Heathen  world,  which  was  Satan's  visible  kmgdom,  was 
raised  to  its  greatest  height,  af^cr  it  had  been  strengthening 
itself  more  and  more  from  tlie  days  of  Solomon,  which  was 
about  a  thousand  yeari.  Now  the  heathen  world  was  in  its 
greatest  glory  for  strength,  wealth,  and  learning. 

God  did  two  things  to  prepare  the  way  for  Christ's 
coming,  wherein  he  took  a  contrary  method  from  that  which 
human  wisdom  would  have  taken.  He  brought  his  own  visible 
people  very  low,  and  made  them  weak  ;  but  the  Heathen,  his 
enemies,  he  exalted  to  the  greatest  height,  for  the  more  glorious 
triumph  of  the  cross  of  Christ.  With  a  small  number  in  their 
greatest  weakness,  he  conquered  his  enemies  in  their  greatest 
glor}-.  Thus  Christ  triumphed  over  principalities  and  powers 
in  his  cross. 

Augustus  Cesar  had  been  for  many  years  establishing  his 

empire,  and  subduing  his  enemies,  till  the  very  year  that  Christ 

was  bom ;  when,  all  his  enemies  bein^  subdued,  his  dominion 

over    the   world    seemed   to  be  gloriously  settled.      All  was 

established  in  peace  ;  in  token  whereof  the  Romans  shut  the 

temple  of  Janus,   which   was  an  established   symbol   among 

them  of  there  being  universal  peace  throughout  the  empire. 

^  And  this  universal  peace,  which  was  begun  that  very  year  in 

ft^nrbich  Chrmt  was  DOm,  lasted  twelve  years,  even  till  the  year 

^^Wt  Chrisr  '  urith  (he  doctors  in  the  temple. 
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Tims  ilie  world,  after  it  had  been,  as  it  were,  in  a  cwh 
tinual  convulsion  for  eo  many  hundred  years  together — likelfaa 
four  winds  striving  together  on  the  tumuUuoua  raging  oeniii 
whence  arose  those  four  great  monarchies — was  now  eslabblh 
ed  in  the  greatest  height  of  the  fourth  and  last  monarchy,  sni 
settled  in  quietness.  Now  all  things  are  ready  for  the  birth  of 
Cliriat.  This  remarkable  universal  peace,  after  so  many  Kgti 
of  tumult  and  war,  was  a  fit  prelude  for  ushering  the  glonnui 
Prince  of  Peace  into  the  world. 

Thus  I  have  gone  through  the  first  grand  period  of  llv' 
whole  space  between  the  fall  of  man  and  the  end  of  the  woHdt 
viz.  from  the  fall  to  the  time  of  the  incarnation  of  Christ :  and 
have  shown  the  truth  of  the  first  proposition,  viz.  TJint  frm 
the  fall  of  man  to  the  incarnation  of  Christ,  God  was  doin; 
those  things  which  were  preparatory  lo  Chtist's  coining,  ami 
were  forerunners  of"  it. 


PART  vir. 

Improvement  of  the  First  Period. 

Before  I  proceed  to  the  next  period,  I  would  make  tonic 
few  remarks  by  way  of  improvement  upon  what  lias  bensairf 
under  this. 

I,  From  what  has  been  said,  we  may  strongly  arjriie,  tliat 
Jesus  of  Nazareth  is  indeed  the  Son  of  (jod,  und  tlie  Saviour 
of  the  world;  and  so  that  the  Christian  religion  \a  the  true 
religion,  seeing  that  Christ  is  tiie  very  person  so  erideMlf 
pointed  at,  in  all  the  great  dispensations  of  divine  prondesix 
from  the  very  fall  of  man,  and  was  so  undoubtedly  in  so  mtny 
instances  foretold  from  age  lo  age,  and  shadowed  forth  iltk 
vast  variety  of  types  and  figures.  If  we  seriously  eowito 
the  course  of  things  from  the  beginning,  and  obserTO  ihB 
motions  of  all  the  great  wheels  of  providence,  we  sJiall  tl» 
cem  thai  they  all  lend  hither.  They  are  all  as  so  many  lioa. 
whoso  course,  if  it  be  obsened  and  accurately  roflowei 
will  be  found  to  centre  here.  It  is  so  very  plain  in  main 
thmgs,  that  it  would  argue  stupidity  to  deny  it.  This  pcno*. 
sent  from  God,  came  into  the  world  with  his  cotnmiasion  and 
withority,  to  do  his  work,  and  to  declare  his  mind  Tte 
Governor  of  the  world,  in  alt  his  great  works  towards  Jcin 
d  Genlilcs.  down  to  the  lime  of  Christ's  birth,  has  decland 
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it.  It  is  a  plain  and  evident  truth,  that  he  who  was  bora  at 
Bethlehem,  who  dwelt  at  Nazareth  and  Caperaaum,  and  who 
was  crucified  without  the  gates  of  Jenisaleni,  must  be  the 

Sreat  Messiah.  Blessed  are  alJ  they  that  believe  in  and  confeM 
im,  and  miserable  are  all  that  deny  him.  This  shows  the  un- 
reasonablenesB  of  the  Deists,  who  deny  revealed  religion ;  and 
of  the  Jews,  who  deny  that  this  Jesus  is  the  Messiui  foretold 
and  promised  to  their  fathers. 

Here  should  any  object.  That  it  may  be,  some  cunning 
men  contrived  this  history,  and  these  prophecies,  on  purpose 
to  prove  that  he  is  the  Messiah.  To  such  it  may  be  replied, 
How  could  such  a  thing  be  contrived  by  cunning  men  to  point 
to  Jesus  Christ,  long  before  he  ever  was  born  1  How  could 
they  know  that  any  such  person  would  be  born  T  And  how 
could  their  subtilty  help  them  to  foresee  and  point  at  an  event 
that  was  to  come  to  pass  many  ages  afterwards  ?  For  no  fact 
can  be  more  evident,  than  that  the  Jews  had  those  writings 
long  before  Christ  was  born  ;  as  they  have  them  still  in  great 
veneration,  in  all  their  dispersions  through  the  world.  They 
would  never  have  received  such  a  contrivance  from  Christians, 
to  prove  Jesus  to  be  the  Messiah,  whom  they  always  denied  ; 
and  much  less  would  they  have  been  made  to  believe  that  they 
always  had  those  books  in  their  hands,  if  they  had  been  an 
imposition. 

II.  What  has  been  said  affords  a  strong  argument  for  the 
divine  authority  of  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  from  that 
admirable  harmony  there  is  in  them,  whereby  they  all  point  to 
the  same  ^ing.  For  we  may  see  by  what  has  been  said,  how 
all  the  parts  of  the  Old  Testament,  though  written  by  so  many 
different  penmen,  and  in  ages  so  distant,  harmonize  one  with 
another.  AD  agree  in  one,  and-  centre  in  the  same  event ; 
which  it  was  impossible  for  any  one  of  them  to  know,  but  by 
divine  revelation. 

Now,  if  the  Old  Testament  Was  not  inspired  by  God, 
what  account  can  be  given  of  such  an  agreement  7  for  if  theso 
books  were  written  without  any  divine  direction,  then  none  of 
these  penmen  knew  that  there  would  come  such  a  person  as 
Jesus  Christ  into  the  world ;  his  coming  was  only  a  mere  fig- 
ment of  their  own  brain :  and  if  so,  how  happened  it,  that  bis 
figment  of  theirs  came  to  pass  7  How  came  a  vain  imagination 
of  theirs,  which  they  foretold  without  any  manner  of  ground 
for  their  prediction,  to  be  exactly  fulfilled?  and  especially  how 
did  they  all  come  to  agree  in  it,  all  pointing  exactly  to  the  same 
thing  though  many  of  them  lived  so  many  hundred  years  dis- 
tant one  from  another? — This  admirable  consent  and  agree- 
ment in  a  future  event,  is  therefore  a  clear  and  certain  evidence 
of  the  divine  authority  of  those  tvritings. 

III.  Henc«  we  may  leam  how  weak  and  ignorant  the  ol>- 
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iection  is,  against  the  Old  Testament  being  the  word  of 
because  it  consists  so  much  of  warlike  hietoriei  and  civil 
actions.  Here,  say  some,  we  have  histories  of  iheir  lunn 
rulers,  their  wars  with  neighbouring  nations,  and  the  obb 
that  happened  in  their  state  and  government :  but  olher 
used  to  keep  histories  of  their  puhhc  affairs,  aawell  a« 
why  then  should  we  think  that  these  histories  which  f''* 
kept  are  the  word  of  God,  more  than  those  of  other; 
Woat  has  been  said,  siiows  the  folly  and  vanity  of' 
objection.  For  hereby  it  appears,  that  the  case  of 
tories  is  very  different  from  that  of  all  others.  TI 
alone  gives  us  an  account  of  the  hrst  original  of 
and  this  alone  deduces  things  down  to  us  in  a  woi 
ries  from  that  original,  giving  an  idea  of  the  grand  i 
divine  providence,  as  tending  to  its  great  end.  And, 
with  the  doctrines  and  prophecies  contained  in  it,  the  e 
gives  a  vitsw  of  the  whole  series  of  the  great  events  of 
providence,  from  the  origin  to  the  consummation  of  all  l 
exhibiting  an  excellent  and  glorious  account  of  the  wi 
holy  designs  of  the  supreme  governor  in  aU.  No  comni' 
tory  has  had  such  penmen.  This  history  was  all  written  bf 
men  who  came  with  evident  signs  and  testimoniea  of  their  b» 
ing  prophets  of  the  most  high  God,  immediately  inspired — And. 
though  histories,  yet  containing  tliose  great  evenis  of  pro*i»- 
dencc  by  which  it  appears  how  God  has  been  carrying  on  lW 
glorious  work  of  redemption  from  age  to  age,  they  atvt  no  Jes 
full  of  divine  instruction,  and  Ihuse  things  that  ^how  forth' 
Christ,  and  his  glorious  gospel,  than  the  other  parts  qf  ibe  bolf 
scriptures. 

To  object  against  a  book's  being  diviae,  met^Y  bctatwa 
it  is  historical,  is  a  poor  fancy;  as  if  that  coujrl  not  be  the 
word  of  God  which  gives  an  account  of  what  in  past;  or  ai 
though  it  were  not  reasonable  lo  suppose,  that  God  in  a  nrt- 
lation  he  should  give  mankind,  would  give  ua  any  rolalionnf 
the  dispensations  of  his  own  providence.  If  so,  it  must  be  bt* 
cause  his  works  are  not  worthy  to  he  related  :  or  bocaoW  tkt 
scheme  of  his  government,  and  the  series  of  his  disii 
towards  his  church,  and  the  world  he  lias  made,  is  not  worlhr 
that  any  record  should  be  kept  of  it. 

The  objection,  llmt  it  is  a  common  ihing  for  nationa 
Kingdoms  to  write  histories  and  keep  records  of  their  ^ 
the  revolutions  that  come  to  pass  in  their  territorios, , 
from  being  a  weighty  objection  against  tho  htslorictti 
scripture,  as  though  it  were  not  the  word  of  God,  Um_ 
strong  argument  in  favour  of  it.     For  if  the  light   of 
teaches  all  civilized  nations  to  keen  records  of  the   evdiUf ' 
'Aeir  government  and  tho  soriea  of  their  administration^ 
to  publish  histories  for  ihc  information  of  others,  Itow 
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more  may  we  expect  that  God  would  give  the  world  a  record 
of  the  diapensationB  of  Ai'i  government,  which  doubtlesB  is  in- 
finitely more  worthy  of  a  history  for  our  inforination  ?  If 
wiie  kings  have  taken  care  that  there  should  be  good  histories 
written  of  the  nations  over  which  they  have  reigned,  shall  we 
think  it  incredible,  that  Jesus  Christ  should  take  care  that  his 
church,  which  is  his  nation,  his  peculiar  people,  should  have 
in  their  hands  a  certain  infallible  history  of  theu- nation,  and  of 
his  government  of  them  ? 

If  it  had  not  been  f(»  the  history  of  the  Old  Testament, 
how  woefully  should  we  have  been  leit  in  the  dark  about  many 
things  which  Uie  church  of  God  needs  to  know  !  How  i^no* 
rant  should  we  have  been  of  God's  dealings  towards  mankind, 
and  towards  his  church,  from  the  beginning  I  We  should  have 
been  wholly  in  the  dark  about  the  creation  of  the  world,  the 
fall  of  man,  the  lirBt  rise  and  continued  progress  of  the  dis- 
pensations  of  j^race  towards  fallen  mankind  !  We  should  have 
known  nothing  how  God  at  first  set  up  a  church  in  the  world, 
and  how  it  waa  preserved ;  after  what  manner  he  governed  it 
from  the  beginning ;  bow  the  light  of  the  gospel  first  began  to 
dawn  in  the  world;  how  it  increased,  and  how  things  were  pre- 
paring  for  the  coming  of  Christ. 

If  we  are  christians,  we  belong  to  tliat  building  of  God 
that  has  been  the  subject  of  our  discourse ;  but  if  it  had  not 
been  for  the  history  of  the  Old  Testament,  we  should  never 
have  known  what  was  the  first  occasion  of  God's  going  about 
this  building,  how  the  foundation  of  it  was  laid,  and  how  it 
has  gone  on  from  the  beginning.  The  times  of  the  history  of 
the  Old  Testament  arc  mostly  such  as  no  other  history  includes ; 
and  therefore,  if  God  hod  not  taken  care  to  give  and  preserve 
an  account  of  these  tilings  for  us,  we  should  have  been  wholly 
without  them. 

Those  that  object  against  the  authority  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment history,  may  as  well  object  against  Moses'  account  of  the 
creation  ;  for,  in  the  former,  we  have  a  history  of  a  work  no 
less  important,  viz.  the  work  of  redeoiption.     Vea,  this  is  a 
far  greater  and  more  glorious  work.     If  it  be  inquired  which 
of  the  two  works,  that  of  creation,  or  that  of  providence^  is 
neatest?  it  must  be  answered,  the  work  of  providence;  but 
the  work  of  redemption  is  the  greatest  of  the  works  of  pro- 
1    vidence. — And   let  those   who   make  this  objection  consider 
(    what  part  of  the  Old  Testament  history  can  bo  spared,  with- 
I    out  making  a  great  breach  in  that  thread  or  series  of  events 
I    by  which  this  glorious  work  has  been  carried  on. — ^This  leads 
•    me  to  observe, 

1  IV.  That,  from  what  has  been  said,  we  may  eee  much  of 

u   the  wisdom  of  God  in  the  composition  of  (he  scriptures  of  the 
■  Old  Testament,  i.e.  ip  the  parts  of  which  it  con^iBtp.    I-et  "" 
-vi>i..  of.  ?e 


I 
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briefly  take  a  view  of  the  several  parts  of  it,  and  of  the  o«a 
there  was  of  them. 

It  was  necessary,  for  instance,  that  we  shoutd  have  « 
account  of  the  creation  of  the  world,  of  our  firal  parents,  i 
their  primitive  state;  of  the  fall,  of  the  old  world  and  U 
degeneracy ;  of  the  universal  deluge,  and  the  origin  of  m 
tioQS  afler  this  destruction  of  mankind. 

It  seems  necessary  moreover,  that  there  should  be  a 
account  of  ihc  succession  of  the  church  of  God  from  the  be- 
ginning. God  suffered  all  the  world  to  degenerale,  and  tocdt 
one  nation  only  to  be  his  people,  to  preserve  the  true  non^ 
and  religion  till  the  Saviour  of  the  world  should  come,  b 
them  the  world  was  gradually  prepared  for  that  great  Uchl 
and  those  wonderful  things  of  which  he  was  to  be  the  aalw 
Thus  they  were  a  typical  nation,  that  in  them  God  raigbl 
shadow  forth  and  teach,  as  under  a  vai],  all  the  future  glorie 
of  the  gospel.  It  was  therefore  necessary  that  we  should  km 
some  account  of  this ;  how  it  was  first  effected  by  the  taHtl 
Abraham,  and  by  their  being  bond-slaves  in  Eyypt,  and  hem 
they  were  brought  to  Canaan.  It  was  nccessarj-  ihil  we 
should  have  some  account  of  the  revelation  which  God  niida 
of  himself  to  that  people,  in  giving  their  law,  in  the  apfxiiiil- 
ment  of  theh  typical  worship,  wherein  the  gospel  U  vailed,  ar* 
of  the  formation  of  their  civil  and  ecclesiastical  state. 

It  seems  exceeding  necessary  that  we  should  have  aoi 
account  of  their  being  actually  brought  to  Canaan,  ibc  cou 
try  promised  them,  end  where  they  always  dwell  ;  tlial  M 
sliould  have  a  history  of  the  successions  of  the  church  of 
Israel,  and  of  those  providences  towards  them,  which  weie  mort 
coDsidemble  and  fullest  of  gospel  mystery ;  that  we  dwmU 
have  some  account  of  the  promised  external  glory  of  that  »• 
lion  under  David  and  Solomon,  and  a  very  particular  aca 
of  David,  whose  history  is  so  full  of  the  gospel,  and  in  wj 
began  the  race  of  their  kings ;  and  that  we  should  liave  *i— 
account  of  the  building  of  the  temple,  which  was  abo  lUI  ol 
gospel  mystery. 

And  it  is  a  matter  of  great  consequence,   Uiat   we  »- 

have  some  account  of  Israel's  dividing  from  Jndoh,  aad  4 
the  ten  tribes'  captivity  and  utter  rejection,  and  tlicrofonl 
brief  history  of  them  tiH  that  time ;  that  wo  should  ban  « 
account  of  the  succession  of  the  kings  of  Juda,  and  of* 
church,  till  iheir  captivity  into  Babylon  ;  of  their  rotufofi* 
captivity,  and  resettlement  in  their  own  land,  with  the  ' 
of  the  last  state  of  the  church  before  Christ  came. 

A  little  consideration  will  convince  any  one,  itiat  all  ^ 
Ihmga  were  necessary,  and  that  none  of  them  could  be  spaiiJ 
aiid  m  the  general,  tliat  it  was  necessary  wc  tihould  bail' 
histnrv  ol  God's  ohurcli  till  such  timr>«  n«  aro  within  ihc  r*' 
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of  human  hiatories.  It  was  of  vast  importance  that  we  should 
have  an  inspired  history  of  those  times  of  the  Jewish  church, 
wherein  there  was  kept  up  a  more  extraordinary  intercourse 
between  God  and  them,  while  he  used  to  dwell  among  them 
as  it  were  visibly,  revealing  himself  by  the  Shechinah,  by 
Urim  and  Thummim,  and  by  prophecy,  and  so  more  imme< 
diately  to  order  their  affairs.  And  it  was  necessary  that  we 
should  have  some  account  of  the  great  dispraisations  of  God 
in  prophecy,  after  the  fiaishine  of  inspired  history ;  for  which 
it  was  needfiil  that  there  should  be  a  number  of  prophets  raised 
who  should  foretell  the  coming  of  the  Son  of^God,  and  the 
nature  and  glory  of  his  kingdom,  as  so  many  harbingers  to 
make  way  for  him,  and  that  their  prophecies  should  remain  in 
the  church. 

It  was  also  a  matter  of  great  consequence  that  the  church 
should  have  a  book  of  divine  songs  given  by  inspiration  from 
God,  wherein  there  should  be  a  lively  representation  of  the 
true  spirit  of  devotion,  of  faith,  hope,  and  divine  love,  of  joy, 
resignation,  humility,  obedience,  repentance,  iic.  as  in  the 
Psalma  ;  also  that  we  should  have  from  God  such  books  of 
moral  instructions  as  we  have  in  Proverbs  and  Ecctcsiastes, 
relating  to  the  affairs  and  state  of  mankind,  and  the  concerns 
of  human  life,  containing  rules  of  true  wisdom  and  prudence 
for  our  conduct  in  all  circumstances  ;  and  that  we  should  have 
particularly  a  song  representing  the  great  love  between  Christ 
and  his  spouse  the  church,  adapted  to  the  disposition  and 
holy  affections  of  a  true  Christian  soul  towards  Christ,  and  re- 
presenting his  grace  and  marvellous  love  to,  and  delight  in  his 
people,  as  in  Solomon's  Song.  It  is  important  that  we  should 
Dave  a  book  to  teach  us  how  to  conduct  ourselves  under  afflic- 
tion, seeing  the  church  of  God  here  is  in  a  militant  state,  and 
God's  people  through  much  tribulation  enter  into  the  kingdom 
of  heaven.  The  church  is  for  a  long  time  under  trouble,  meets 
with  fiery  trials,  and  extreme  sufferings,  before  her  time  of 
peace  and  rest  in  the  latter  ages  of  the  world.  Therefore  God 
nas  given  us  a  book  most  proper  in  these  circumstances,  the 
book  of  Job ;  and  though  written  on  occasion  of  the  oJHic- 
tioos  of  a  particular  saint,  it  was  probably  at  first  given  to 
the  church  in  Egypt  under  her  alBicdons  there ;  and  is  made 
use  of  by  the  Apostle  to  comfort  Christians  under  persecutions, 
James  v.  1 1.     "  Ye  have  heard  of  the  patience  of  Job,  and  have 

.    seen  the  end  of  the  Lord  ;  that  the  Lord  is  very  pitifiil,  and 

I  of  tender  mercy."  God  was  also  pleased,  in  this  book  of  Job, 
to  give  some  view  of  the  ancient  divinity  before  the  giving  of 
the  law. 

Thus,  G-om  this  brief  review,  I  think  it  appears,  that 

.   every  part  of  the  scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament  is  very  v^-. 

t 
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as  containing  the  least  divine  instruction,  are  mineg  and  trea- 
Burea  of  gospel  knowledge ;  and  the  reason  why  they  are 
thought  to  contain  so  little  is,  because  persons  do  but  superfi- 
cially read  them.  The  treasures  which  are  hid  underneath  are 
not  observed.  They  only  look  on  the  tup  of  the  ground,  and 
suddenly  pass  a  judgment  thai  there  is  nuihing  there,  fiut 
they  never  dig  intii  tile  mine:  if  thuy  did,  thuy  would  find  it 
richly  stored  with  what  is  more  valuable  tiian  silver  and  gold, 
and  would  be  abundantly  requited  lor  their  pains. 

What  has  been  said,  may  show  us  what  a  precious  trea- 
sure God  hofi  committed  into  our  hands,  in  that  he  has  given  ua 
the  Bible.  How  httle  do  most  perHons  consider  what  a  pri- 
vilege they  enjoy,  in  tiie  possession  of  that  holy  book,  the  Bible, 
which  they  have  in  their  hands,  and  may  converse  with  as 
they  please.  What  an  excellent  book  is  this,  and  how  far  ex- 
ceeding all  human  writings  !  It  reveals  God  to  us,  and  gives 
US  a  view  of  the  grand  design  and  glorious  scheme  of  provi- 
dence from  the  beginning  of  the  world,  either  in  history  or 
prophecy.  It  reveals  llie  great  Redeemer,  his  glorious  redemp- 
tion, and  the  various  steps  by  which  God  accomplishes  it 
from  the  first  foundation  to  the  top-stone  J  Shall  we  prize  a 
history  which  gives  us  a  clear  account  of  some  great  earthly 

Srince,  or  mighty  warrior,  as  of  an  Alexander,  a  Csesar,  or  a 
lailboroughl  and  shall  we  not  prize  the  history  that  God 
nves  us  of  the  glorious  kingdom  of  his  Son  Jesus  Christ,  the 
Prince  and  Saviour,  and  of  the  great  transactions  of  that 
King  of  kings,  t^nd  Lord  of  armies,  the  Lord  mighty  in  battle  ; 
and  what  he  has  wrought  for  the  redemption  of'^his  chosen 
people  f 

VIl.  What  has  been  said  may  make  us  sensible  how 
much  most  persons  are  to  blame  tor  their  inattentive,  unob- 
servant way  of  reading  the  scriptures.  How  much  profitable 
matter  do  the  scriptures  contain,  if  it  were  but  observed  !  The 
Bible  is  tlic  most  comprehensive  book  in  the  world.  But  what 
will  this  signifj  to  us,  if  we  read  it  witliout  observing  what  is 
thedriftof  the  Holy  Ghost  in  it?  The  Psolmisl,  (Psal.  cxix, 
18,)  begs  of  God,  "  That  he  would  enlighten  his  eyes  that  he 
might  behold  wondrous  things  out  of  liis  law."  The  scriptures 
are  full  of  wondrous  things.  Those  histories  which  arc  too 
commonly  read  as  if  they  were  only  private  concerns  of  parti- 
cular persons,  such  as  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  Jacob,  and  Joseph ; 
of  Ruth,  Joshua,  the  Judges,  David,  and  the  Israelitish  princes, 
are  accoimts  of  vastly  greater  things,  things  of  greater  impor- 
tance and  more  extensive  concernment,  than  they  who  read 
tbem  are  commonly  aware  of. 

The  histories  of  scripture  are  but  too  commonly  read,  as 
if  they  were  written  only  to  enteitain  men's  fancies,  when  the 
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infinitely  great  things  contained  in  ihem  are  passed  over  wi 
out  notice.  Whatever  treasures  Ihe  scriptures  contaiii,  i 
shall  be  never  the  better  for  them  il'  we  do  nol  observe  tbeoi 
He  that  has  a  Bible,  and  does  not  observe  what  il  conlaiu,  i 
like  a  man  who  has  a  bos  full  oC  silver  and  gold,  and  dow  m 
know  it,  nor  observe  thai  it  is  any  thing  more  ttiao  a  *rm 
filled  with  common  stones.  He  will  be  never  the  better  Aw  fiii 
treasure,  and  bo  might  as  well  be  without  it.  Me  who  lUi 
plenty  of  the  choicest  food  stored  up  in  his  house,  and  iVtea  nol 
know  it,  will  never  taste  what  he  has,  and  will  be  as  V^)  \a 
starve  as  if  his  house  were  empty. 

VIII.  What  has  been  said,  may  show  us  how  greil  i 
person  Jesus  Christ  is,  and  how  great  his  errand  mlo  Ik 
world,  seeing  there  was  so  much  done  to  prepare  the  waj  dg 
his  coming.  God  had  been  preparing  the  way  for  him  tbroa|h 
all  ages  of  the  world  from  the  very  beginning.  If  we  liadnotxc 
of  a  certain  suanger  being  about  to  come  into  a  country,  aai 
should  observe  that  a  great  preparation  was  made  fot  kaox 
great  things  were  done,  many  alterations  made  in  the  sUlenf 
the  whole  country,  many  hands  employed,  persons  of  e 
note  engaged  in  making  the  preparation ;  and  all  the  u 
and  concerns  of  the  country  ordered  so  as  to  be  sub»errieiil  I* 
the  design  of  entertaining  that  person ;  il  would  be  natural  it 
us  to  think,  surely,  this  is  some  extraordinary  person,  and  it  ii 
some  very  great  business  that  he  is  coming  upon.  How  gni 
n  person  then  must  he  be,  for  whose  coming  the  firesi  Goti 
heaven  and  earth,  and  governor  of  all  things^pent  four  Ikf 
sand  years  in  preparing  the  way  !  Soon  after  the  world  « 
created,  and  from  hgc  to  age,  he  has  been  doing  great  lUoft 
bringing  mighty  events  lo  pass,  accomplishing  wondeni« 
out  number,  oDen  overturning  the  world  in  order  (o  it  fii 
has  been  causing  every  thing  in  the  state  of  mankind,  and  i 
revolutions  and  changes  in  the  habitable  worid,  from  gaaat 
tion  to  generation,  to  be  subservient  to  this  great  di 
Surely  this  must  be  some  great  and  extraordinai 
and  a  great  work  indeed  it  must  needs  be,  about  wl 
coming. 

We  read,  (Matt.  xxi.  8—10.)    when   Christ   wm 

mto  Jerusalem,  and  multitudes  ran  before  him,  bavii* 
down  branches  of  palm-trees,  and  strewed  ihem  in  tlu!  r 
and  others  spread  their  garments  in  the  way,  crying,  Utwam^ 
rortf  jowo/  David,  that  the  whole  city  was  moved.  sBn« 
Who  IS  this  ?  They  wondered  who  that  extraordiuary  uta^' 
should  be,  that  there  should  be  such  prepuraiinn  moAr.  -! 
occasion  of  his  coming  into  the  city.  But  if  wo  caoadcl 
what  great  things  were  done  in  all  ages  to  prepare  the  nw 
for  Christ's  coming,  and  how  (he  world  was  often  overtoiiii 
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to  make  way  for  it,  much  more  majr  we  cry  out.  Who  u  this  1 
What  great  penoa  U  this  T  and  say,  (as  ia  PseJm  iiiv.  6, 10,) 
Who  it  tku  king  of  glory,  that  Goa  should  show  such  respect, 
and  put  such  vast  honour  upon  him  ?  Surely  this  person  is 
honourable  in  God's  eyes,  and  greatly  beloved  of  him ;  and 
surely  it  is  a  grand  errand  upon  which  he  is  sent. 


PSOM  CHBISrS  INCARNATION  TO  HIS  BE8UBRGCTI0N- 

Having  shown  how  the  work  of  redemption  was  carried 
OQ  through  the  first  period,  from  the  fall  of  man  to  the  incar- 
nation of  Christ,  I  come  now  to  the  second  period,  viz.  the 
time  of  Christ's  humiliation,  or  the  space  from  his  incarnation 
to  his  resurrection.  And  this  is  the  most  remarkable  article  of 
time  that  ever  was  or  ever  will  be.  Though  it  was  but  be- 
tween thirty  and  forty  years,  yet  more  was  done  in  it  than  had 
been  done  from  the  beginning  of  the  world  to  that  time.  We 
have  observed,  that  all  which  had  been  done  from  the  fal)  to 
the  incarnation  of  Christ,  was  only  preparatory  for  what  was 
now  done.  And  it  may  also  be  observed,  that  all  which  was 
done  before  the  beginnmg  of  time,  in  the  eternal  counsels  be- 
tween the  persons  of  the  blessed  Trinity,  chiefly  respected 
this  period.  We  therefore  now  proceed  to  consider  the  second 
proposition,  viz. 

That  during  the  time  of  Christ's  humiliation,  from  his 
incarnation  to  his  resurrection,  the  purchase  of  redemption 
was  made. 

Though  many  things  had  been  done  in  the  affair  of  re- 
demption, though  millions  of  sacrifices  had  been  offered  ;  yet 
notbmg  was  done  to  purchase  redemption  before  Christ's  incar- 
nation. No  part  of  the  purchase  was  made,  no  part  of  the 
price  was  offered  till  now.  But  as  soon  as  Christ  was  incarnate, 
the  purchase  began. — And  the  whole  time  of  Christ's  humilia* 
tion,  till  the  morning  that  he  rose  from  the  dead,  was  taken  up 
in  this  purchase.  Then  the  purchase  was  entirely  and  com- 
pletely finished.  As  nothing  was  done  before  Christ's  incar- 
nation, so  nothing  was  done  after  his  resurrection,  to  purchase 
redemption  for  men.     Nor  will  there  ever  be  any  thing  more 
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shall  be  never  the  bolter  for  •  "^        "^ 
He  thai  has  a  Bible,  and  i* 

know  U  "noTobser'vVi-'^^^^'y  ■"^'^  '^S''^^  consideration  offt 
filled  wuh  common  ■  f^^\  Redeemer  to  purchase  'edempU*  fc 
treasure,  and  8o^>  "'  '"^  beComms  inc«rnale   to  cmkwWi 
plenty  of  the  ch  >'^'"^«  ^ -^"^  "^  "'«  parchase  .UeIC 
know  it,  will    ■■'^ 
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CiiHisT  became  incarnate,  or,  wliich  is   tlie  sikmc 
j^ame  man,  lo  put  himself  in  a  capacity  for  working  ouIb« 
fedemption.     For  though  Christ,  as  God,  was   intinitd;  nA 
cient  for  the  work,  yet  to  his  being  in  an  immediate  capir^ 
for  it,  it  was  needful  that  he  should  not  only  be  God,  bul  a 
If  Clirist  ha<i  remained  only  in  the  divine  nature,  lie  motU 
have  been  in  a  capacity  to  have  purchased  our  salvatin; 
from  any  imperfection  of  the  divine  nature,    but  by  rcvd 
its  absolute  and  infinite  perfection :  for  Christ,  merely  u  Oi 
was  not  capable  either  of  that  obedicace  or  HufTerinic  ibU* 
needful.     The  divine  nature  is  not  capable  of  suffertrtg;  firi 
is  infinitely  above  all  suffering.     Neither  is  it  capable  of   ' 
encc  to  liiat  law  which  was  given  to  man.     It  is  as  imi 
that  one  who  is  only  God,  Gnould  obey  the  \uw  thai  w 
to  man,  as  it  is  that  he  should  suffer  man's  punishmont. 

And  it  was  necessary  not  only  that  Christ  should  i 
on  him  a  crcatt-d  nature,  but  thai  he  should  lake  upoi '—  - 
nature.  It  would  not  have  sulliced  for  Christ  to  have ^eo^<ii>i 
an  angel,  and  to  have  obeyed  and  suffered  ia  Ihe  angdie  M 
lure.  But  it  was  necessary  that  ho  should  becomv  s  txa,  V~^ 
three  accounts. 

I.  It  wat  needfiil  in  vrdcr  to  answer  the  tau\  that  lA#l 
nature  to  which  Ihe  Jaw  was  givai,  should  obey  it.  tSMa\' 
could  not  be  uoswpred,  but  by  being  obeyed  by  matt,  i 
ioHistod  upon  it,  that  the  law  which  he  had  given  to  1 
should  be  honoured,  and  fulfilled  by  the  nature  of  nuiit,oll 
wiM  the  law  could  not  be  answered  lor  lucn.  The  M 
Thou  f/uilt  not  eat  th^rt-qf.  ^c.  were  spoken  to  tbe  raoepTi 
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*o  tlic  liuman  nature ;  and  therefore  the  humaa  nature 

'dX  them. 

■  was  needful  to  answer  the  law  that  the  nature  that 

•fid   die.     These   worrfa,  "  Thou   alialt  surely  die," 

human    nature.     The  same   nature  to  which  the 

w-js  given,  was  that  to  which  the  threatening  was 

S.  God  saw  meet,  that  the  same  world  which  was  the  stage 
toon's  fall  and  ruin,  should  alto  be  the  stage  of  his  redemption. 
'^ereaaoflen  of  his  coming  into  the  world  to  save  sinners,  and 
'  God's  sending  iiim  into  the  world  for  thia  purpose. — It  was 
iedful  that  he  sliould  come  into  tiiis  sinful,  miserable,  undone 
orld,  in  order  to  restore  and  save  it.  For  man's  recovery,  it 
as  needful  that  he  should  come  down  to  man,  to  man's  proper 
ibilation,  and  that  ho  should  tabernacle  with  us  :  John  i.  14. 
The  word  was  made  flesh,  and  dwelt  among  us." 

CoNCEBMHo  the  incarnation  of  Christ,  I  would  observe 
eee  following  things. 

1.  The  incarnation  itself;  in  which  especially  two  Uiings 
«  to  be  considered,  viz. 

I.  His  conception  ;  which  was  in  the  womb  of  one  of  Uie 
jB6  of  mankind,  whereby  he  became  truly  Uie  Son  of  man, 
I  he  was  oflen  called.  He  was  one  of  the  posterity  of  Adam, 
child  of  Abraham,  and  a  son  of  David,  according  to  God*B 
"omise.  But  his  conception  was — not  in  the  way  of  ordinary 
meration,  but — by  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Christ 
M  formed  in  the  womb  of  the  Virgin,  of  the  substance  of  her 
tdy,  by  the  power  of  the  Spirit  of  God.  So  that  he  was  the 
imediate  son  of  the  woman,  but  not  the  immediate  son  of  any 
ale  whatsoever  ;  and  so  was  the  seed  of  the  woman,  and  the 
n  of  a  virgin,  one  that  bad  never  known  man. 

3.  His  oirth. Though  the  conception  of  Christ  was  su- 

tinalural,  yet  after  he  was  conceived,  his  human  nature  was 
adually  perfected  in  the  womb  of  the  virgin,  in  b  way  of  oa- 
ral  progress ;  and  so  his  birth  was  in  the  way  of  nature.  But 
s  conception  being  supernatural,  by  the  power  of  the  Holy 
host,  he  was  both  conceived  and  born  without  sin. 

II.  The  second  thing  1  would  observe  concerning  the 
carnation  of  Christ,  is  the  fulness  of  the  time  in  which  it 
u  accomplished.  It  was  afler  things  had  been  preparing  tor 
from  the  very  first  fall  of  mankind,  and  when  alt  things  wece 
ady.  It  came  to  pass  at  a  time,  which  in  infinite  wisdom 
18  the  most  fit  and  proper :  Gal.  iv.  4.  "  But  when  the 
loess  of  time  was  come,  God  sent  forth  his  Son,  made  of  a 
sman,  made  under  the  law." 

It  was  now  the  most  proper  time  on  nvery  account.  Aay 
me  before  the  flood  would  not  ban  o  fit  a  time.  ^''•■ 
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"  f.<f«'"^'^^Uy^»  were  airaosi  a  uiuusaoB 
J>^,jrJ„flK»r(a]ity  in  comparison  with  wl^ 
/^^■y^n/eosed  God,  that  the  curse,  Uuat 
^yfo*'^  shah  return,  should  have  its  ful 
'  Aj  t^  executed  in  iu  greatest  degree 
mr^a^  iteUceiiier  came  to  purchase  o 

i/d  not  have  been  so  fit  a  time  for  Cbri 

„esi  for  till  then  mankind  were  not  so' 

t^^  from  the  true  God  ;  they  were  not  Tal 

"^10  heathenish   darkness ;   and  so  the   need 

^t  of  the  world,  was  not  so  evident.     The  w 

iJ^ijeofthe  fall  with  respect  to  nian^s  mortality, 

yrf^sRifest  till  then  ;  for  man's  life  was  aot 

*:.  be  reduced  to  the  present  standard,  till   i 

It  was  most  fit  that  the  time  of  the  Messii 
^old  not  be  Ull  all  nations,  but  the  childreo  of  Isn 
long  in  heathenish  darkness;  that  the  remedilessn 
disease  might  by  long  experience  be  seen,  aod  so  1 
necessity  of  the  heavenly  physician. 

Another  reason  why  Christ  did  not  come  boi_ 

flood  probably  was,  that  the  earth  might  be  fill 

that  he  might  have   the  more   extensive   kinsdoi 

eiiects  of  his  light,  power,  and  grace,  might  be  | 

that  his  victory  over  Satan  might  be  attended   wi 

glory  in  the  multitude  of  hia  conquests.     It  ivas 

thai  the  coming  of  Christ  should  be  many  ages 

that  the  church  might  be  prepared  by  the  Messiah' 

{figured,  foretold,  and  expected.     It  was    not 

should  come  before  the  Babylonish  captiv 

s   kingdom  was   not   then   come    lo    its  \ 

nd  before  that  consisted  of  lesser  kin 
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libly  overcome  Satan's  kingdom  in  ita  greatest  Ureogth  and 
i>ry,  and  so  obtain  the  more  complete  triumph  over  Satan 
maelC 

It  was  not  proper  that  Christ  should  come  before  the 
ibylonish  captivity.  jFor,  before  that,  we  have  not  hiBtories 
'  the  state  of  the  Heathen  world,  to  give  us  an  idea  of  the 
led  of  a  Saviour.  Besides,  learning  did  not  much  flourish, 
id  so  there  had  not  been  opportunity  to  show  the  insufli- 
■ncy  of  human  learning  and  wisdom  to  reform  and  save  man- 
nd.  Again,  the  Jews  were  not  dispersed  over  the  world,  as 
sy  were  afterwards ;  and  so  things  were  not  prepared  in  this 
ipect  for  the  coming  of  Christ.  The  necessity  of  abolishing 
B  Jewish  dispensation  was  not  then  so  apparent  as  it  was 
terwards,  by  reason  of  the  dispersion  of  the  Jews ;  neither 
IS  the  way  prepared  for  the  propagation  of  the  gospel,  as  it 
IB  afterwards,  by  the  same  dispersion.  Many  other  things 
ght  be  mentioned,  by  which  it  would  appear,  that  no  other 
i8on  before  that  very  time  in  which  Christ  came,  would 
re  beenproper  for  his  appearing. 

III.  The  next  thine  that  I  would  observe  concerning  the 
Bamation  of  Christ,  is  the  greatness  of  this  event  Christ's 
Bamation  was  a  greater  and  more  wonderful  thing  than  ever 
A  yet  come  to  pass.  The  creation  of  the  world  was  a  very 
eat  thing,  but  not  so  great  as  the  incarnation  of  Christ.  It 
M  a  great  thing  for  God  to  make  the  creature,  but  not  so 
eat  as  for  the  Creator  himself  to  become  a  creature.  We 
ve  spoken  of  many  great  things  that  were  accomplished 
twecn  the  fall  of  man  and  the  incarnation  of  Christ :  but 
>d  becoming  man  was  greater  than  all.  Then  the  greatest 
rson  was  born  that  ever  was  or  ever  will  be. 

IV.  Next  observe,  concerning  the  incarnation  of  Christ, 
e  remarkable  circumstances  of  it.  He  was  born  of  a  poor 
•gat ;  a  pious  holy  person,  but  poor,  as  appeared  by  her 
lering  at  her  purification :  Luke  ii.  34.  "  And  to  offer  a  sacri- 
«  according  to  that  which  is  said  in  the  law  of  the  Lord,  A 
ir  of  turtle-doves,  or  two  young  pigeons."  Which  refers  to 
\Y.  V.  7.  "  And  if  she  be  not  able  to  bring  a  lamb,  then  she  shall 
ing  two  turtle-doves  or  two  young  pigeons."  And  this  poor 
gin  was  espoused  to  an  husband  who  was  but  a  poor  man. 
lough  they  were  both  of  the  royal  family  of  David,  which 
IB  the  most  honourable,  and  Joseph  was  the  rightful  heir  to 
i  crown ;  yet  the  family  was  reduced  to  a  very  low  state ; 
uch  is  represented  by  the  tabernacle  of  David  being  fallen, 
nos  ix.  11.  "In  that  day  will  1  raise  up  the  tabernacle  of 
ivid  that  is  fallen,  and  close  up  the  breaches  thereof,  and  1 
II  raise  up  his  ruins,  and  I  will  build  it  as  in  the  days  of 

He  was  born  in  the  town  of  BetUehem,  at  wu  foretold 
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it  were  for  joy,  at  the  voice  of  the  salutation  of  Mary.  Elizabetti 
and  Mury  most  joyfully  praise  God  together,  with  ChriBt  and 
his  forerunner  in  their  wombs,  and  the  Holy  Spiril  in  their  souls. 
And  afterward!)  wliat  joyful  nuiice  is  taken  of  thitt  event  by  the 
shepherds,  and  by  ttioijo  holy  persons  Zacbarias,  and  Simeon, 
and  Anna!  liuw  do  ttiey  ]iraise  God  on  the  occasion  !  Thus 
the  inhabitants  of  beat  en,  and  the  church  on  earth,  unite  in 
their  joy  and  praise  on  Ibis  occasion. 

Great  part  of  the  universe  takes  joyful  notice  of  the  incar- 
nation of  Christ.  Heaven  takes  notice  of  it,  and  the  inhabi- 
tants sing  for  jo}'.  This  tower  world  of  mankind,  both  Jews  and 
Gentiles,  take  notice  of  ii.  It  pleased  God  to  put  honour  on  his 
Son,  by  wonderfully  stirring  up  some  of  the  wisest  of  the  Gen- 
tiles to  come  a  lung  journey  lo  see  and  worship  him  at  his  birth. 
They  were  led  by  u  miraculous  star,  signifying  the  birth  of  thai 
slorious  person  who  is  the  bright  and  morning-star,  going  be- 
fore, ami  Icadmg  them  to  the  very  place  where  the  young  child 
was.  Some  diink  they  were  instructed  by  the  prophecy  of  Ba- 
laam, who  dwelt  in  the  eustcrn  f)arls,  and  wlio  foretold  Christ's 
coming  as  a  star  that  sliould  riw  out  of  Jacob.  Or  ihcy  might 
be  instructed  by  that  general  expectation  there  was  of  the  Afes- 
fiiah's  coming  about  that  time,  trom  the  prophecies  the  Jews 
had  of  bim  in  their  dixpcrsions  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

3.  The  next  concomitant  of  the  biith  of  Christ  was  his 
"  circumcision.  But  this  may  more  property  be  spoken  of  under 
another  head,  and  so  I  will  nut  m'-ist  upon  it  now. 

•t.  The  next  concomitant  waA  his  first  coming  into  the  se- 
cond temple,  when  an  infani,  on  occasion  of  the  purification  of 
the  blessed  Virgin.  We  read,  Ilagg.  ii.  7.  "  The  desire  of  all 
nations  shall  come,  and  I  will  fill  this  house  (or  temple)  with 
glory."  And  in  Mai.  iii.  1.  "The  Lord  whom  ye  seek,  shall 
suddenly  come  to  his  temple,  even  the  messenger  of  the  cove- 
nant." And  now  was  the  rtrsl  instance  of  the  fulfilment  of 
these  prophecies. 

5.  The  last  concomitant  I  shall  mention  is  the  sceptre's 
depiirling  from  Judah,  in  the  death  of  Herod  the  Great.  The 
Gccptrc  had  never  totally  depiirled  from  Judab  till  now.  Judahs 
sceptre  was  greatly  diminished  in  the  revolt  of  the  ten  tribes  in 
Jeroboam's  time;  and  tlic  sceplre  departed  from  Israel  or 
Ephraim  at  the  lime  of  the  captivity  of  the  ten  tribes  by  Shal- 
maneser.  Rut  it  remained  in  the  tribe  of  Judah,  under  the 
kings  of  the  house  of  David.  And  when  the  tribes  of  Judali 
and  Benjamin  were  carried  captive  by  ^■ebuchadnezzar,  the 
sceptre  of  Judah  cciiscd  for  a  little  while,  till  the  return  from 
the  captivity  under  Cyrus :  and  then,  though  they  were  not  an 
independent  government,  as  they  had  been  before,  but  owed 
fealty  to  the  kinj^s  of  Persia;  yet  their  goremor  wea  of  them- 
5elves.  who  had  the  power  oi  life  aod  ilMtlit  a>d  they  were 
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governed  by  their  own  laws ;  and  so  Judah  had  a  lawgiver  froi 
between  his  feet  during  the  Persian  and  Grecian  inonarcbie 
Towards  die  latter  part  of  the  Grecian  monarchy,  the   peopln 
were  governed  by  kinga  of  their  own,  of  the  race  of  the  Mao 
cabeea,  for  near  a  hundred  years;  and  after  that  they  were  satf 
dued  by  the  Komaus.     But  yet  ihc  Romans  auflered  them  loj 
be  governed  by  their  own  laws,  and  lo  have  a  king  of  iheiH 
own,  Herod  the  Great,  who  reigned  about  forty  years,  and  ffo-l 
verned  with  proper  kingly  authority,  only  paying  homage  (o  uie  9 
Romans.     But  presently  after  Christ  was  born  he  died,  as  w«M 
have  an  account,  (Matt.  ii.  19.)  and  Archelaus  succeeded  him  (T 
but  was  soon  put  down  by  the  Roman  Emperor;  and  then  th< 
sceptre  departed  from  Judah,     There  were  no  more  temp< 
kings  of  Judah  after  that,  neither  had  that  people  their  ger 
nors  from  the  midst  of  themselves,  but  were  ruled  by  a  Romu 
governor  sent  among  them;  and  they  ceased  to  have  the  p 
of  life  and  death  among  themselves.     Hence  the   Jews  si 
Pilate,  "  It  is  not  lawful  for  ua  to  put  any  man  to  dealt," 
xviii.  31.     Thua  the  sceptre  departed  from  Judah  wh 
came. 


PART  n. 

The  purchase  of  Redemption. 


Ha^tno  thus  considered  Christ's  t 


iiing  into  the  worid, 


and  hia  taking  on  him  our  nature,  to  put  himself  in  a  capKin 
for  the  purchase  of  redemption,  1  come  now  to  &how  wM  « 
intended  by  the  p«rcAa*e  of  redemption — to  make  aome«n»- 
ral  observations  concerning  those  things  by  which  tliia  njrnbii 
waa  made — and  then  to  consider  those  things  more  parSwhrfr 
which  Chnsl  did  and  suffered,   by  which  that   purchne  w 


SECT.  r. 

The  purchate  itself,  what  ? 

Bv  Christ  purchasing  redemption,  two  things  arc  inteoM 
his  sttttsfacum,  and  his  merit.  All  is  done  by  the  price  IM 
Christ  lays  down,  which  does  two  things :  il  paya  our  ddt 
ond  »o  it  $aii»fivt:  it  procures  our  title  to  happmcss,  and  m  r 
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meritg.    The  $atMiction  of  Ctiriit  is  to  free  ui  from  Mtiery, 
and  the  mait  of  Christ  ia  to  purchase  Aoppmesi  for  ns. 

The  word  purchase,  in  thiw  connection,  'a  taken  ^tber 
mtwe  strictly  or  more  largely.  It  is  oflentimei  used  more 
strictly,  to  signify  only  the  merit  of  Christ ;  and  aometimei 
more  largely,  to  signify  both  his  satisfection  and  merit  In- 
deed most  of  the  words  used  in  this  oJfair  have  various  signi- 
fications. Thus  sometimes  divines  use  merit  for  the  whole 
price  that  Christ  offered,  both  satisfactorily,  and  positively  me- 
ritorious. And  so  the  word  tatisfaction  is  sometimes  used,  not 
only  for  his  propitiation,  but  also  for  his  meritorious  obedience. 
For  in  some  sense,  not  only  suffering  the  penalty,  but  posi- 
tively obeying,  is  needful  to  satisfy  the  law.  The  reason  of 
this  various  use  of  these  terms  seems  to  be,  that  satisfaction 
and  merit  do  not  differ  so  much  really  as  relatively.  They  both 
consist  in  paying  a  valuable  price,  a  price  of  infinite  value  :  bat 
only  that  price  as  it  respects  a  debt  to  be  paid,  is  called  satis- 
faction ;  and  as  it  respects  a  positive  good  to  be  obtained,  is 
called  merit.  The  difference  between  paying  a  debt  and 
making  a  positive  purchase,  is  more  relative  than  essential.  He 
who  lays  down  a  price  to  pay  a  debt,  does  in  some  sense  make 
a  purchase ;  he  purchases  liberty  from  the  obligation.  And  he 
who  lays  down  a  price  to  purchase  a  good,  does  as  it  were 
make  satisfaction  :  he  satisfies  the  conditional  demands  of  him 
to  whom  he  pays  it.  This  may  suffice  concerning  what  is  meant 
by  the  purchase  of  Christ. 


Some  general  ObiervMions  concemijig  those  things  by  which 
this  Purchase  uias  made. 

I.  And  here  observe,  That  whatever  in  Christ  had  the 
nature  of  satisfaction,  was  by  virtue  of  the  suffering  or  humilia- 
tion that  was  in  it ;  but  whatever  had  the  nature  of  merit,  was 
by  virtue  of  the  obedience  or  righteousness  there  was  in  it. 
The  satisfaction  ofChrist  consists  m  his  answering  the  demands 
of  the  law  on  man,  which  were  consequent  on  the  breach 
of  the  law.  These  were  answered  by  su^ering  the  penalty 
of  the  law.  The  merit  of  Christ  consists  in  what  he  did  to 
answer  the  demands,  which  were  prior  to  man's  breach  of  the 
law,  or  to  fulfil  what  the  lew  demanded  before  man  sinned, 
which  was  obedience. 

The  satisfaction  or  propitiation  of  Christ  consists  either 
in  his  suffering  evil,  or  his  being  subject  to  a&tuosettf.  Christ 
did  not  only  make  satisfaction  by  proper  snffeting,  but  by 
ivhatever  had  the  nature  of  humiliation,  and  idNwemen'  ff 
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circumstances.  Tiius  he  made  satisfaction  by  conttnuil  _ 
under  the  power  of  death,  wliile  he  lay  buried  in  tlie  gnure 
though  neither  his  body  nor  aoul  properly  endured  i»ny  saSa 
ing  afler  he  was  dead.  Whatever  Christ  was  subjecl  to  that 
was  the  judicial  Iruit  of  sin,  had  the  nature  of  saits&ctHM 
for  sin.  But  not  only  proper  suffering,  but  ail  ab»semcnl 
depression  of  the  state  and  circumstances  of  mankind  b< 
its  primitive  honour  and  dignity,  such  as  his  body  remuDin 
under  death,  his  body  and  soul  remaining  separate,  (Im;.  u 
the  judicial  fruits  of  sin.  And  all  that  Christ  did  in  his  M8t 
of  humiUation,  that  had  the  nature  of  obediencf^,  niari 
virtue,  or  goodness,  had  the  nature  of  merit  in  it,  and  wi 
part  of  the  price  with  which  he  purchased  happiness  Tor  ll 
elect. 

'i.  Both  Christ's  satisfaction  for  sin,  and  also  his  meriliii^ 
happiness  by  his  righteousness,  were  carried  on  (hrouch  the 
whole  time  of  his  humihalion.  Christ's  satisfaction  for  »m  f 
not  by  his  last  sufferings  only,  though  it  was  pnoeip&lUy 
them  ;  but  all  his  sutlerings,  and  all  his  humiliation,  ftontM 
first  moment  of  his  incarnation  to  his  resurrection,  w«re  pn^ 
pitiutory  or  satisfactory.  Christ's  sKtisfaction  woa  chiefly  bf 
his  death,  because  his  sufferings  and  humiliation  in  that  *' 
greatest.  But  all  his  other  sufl'^rings,  and  all  hia  other  lu 
liation,  all  along  had  the  nature  of  satisfaction  :  ihe  mean 
cumstances  in  which  he  was  born  :  his  being  born  or  s  ] 
virgin,  in  a  stable,  and  laid  in  a  manger ;  his  taking  the  bn 

nature  upon  him  iii  its  low  estate,  and  under  tlios«  infirm. 

brought  upon  it  by  the  fall  ;  his  being  born  in  the  fomtt 
sinful  flesh,  ti!.c.  And  so  all  his  sufferings  in  tiis  infaiiCTwl 
childhood,  and  all  that  Itiboiir,  contempt,  reproach,  teniptalin. 
and  difficulty  of  any  kind  which  he  suflcred  through  the  wbtk 
course  of  his  life,  was  of  a  propitiatory  and  satisfactoiy  nalurc— 
And  so  his  purchase  of  happiness  by  his  righteonsncss  wai  ib 
carried  on  through  the  whole  time  of  his  huaiiliaiion  till  hb  re- 
surrection :  not  only  in  that  obedience  he  performed  ihmait 
the  course  ol  his  life,  but  also  in  the  obedience  he  porfomiedo 
laying  down  his  life. 

3.  It  was  by  the  tame  thitigt  that  Christ  bath  wtirfM 
God's  justice,  and  also  purchased  eternal  happineBs.  UeA 
not  make  satisfnclion  by  some  things,  and  iht-n  wcwk  f* 
rigliteousnesM  by  other  different  things ;  but  in  ihr  namr  nttM  kj 
which  ho  wrought  out  righteousness,  he  also  made  eai»fiicM 
but  only  taken  in  a  different  relation.  Ono  and  the  same  tf 
of  Christ,  considered  wiih  respect  to  the  ohedtenco  tlii;iv«« 
in  it,  was  part  of  his  righteousness,  and  purchased  fiean« 
bat  considered  with  respect  to  the  selfdcnial,  and  diHioiito- 
and  humiliation,  with  which  ho  performed  it,  had  the  mXm 
of  MtiBfactioii  for  gin.  and  procured  our  pardon.     Tbia  l» 
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O  about  doing  good,  preaching  the  gospel,  and  teaching 
seiples,  was  a  part  of  hia  rij;hteouBne9s,  and  ^e  puTchaee 
of  heaven,  as  it  was  done  in  obedience  to  the  Father  ;  and  the 
same  was  a  part  of  hia  satisfaction,  as  he  did  it  with  great 
labour,  trouble,  and  weariness,  and  under  great  temptations, 
exposing  himself  hereby  to  reproach  and  contempt.  So  his 
laving  down  his  life  had  the  nature  of  satisfaction  to  God's 
offended  justice,  considered  as  bis  bearing  punishment  in  our 
stead :  but  considered  as  an  act  of  obedience  to  God,  who  had 
given  him  this  command,  that  be  should  lay  down  bis  hfe  for 
sinners,  it  was  a  part  of  bis  righteousness  and  purchase,  and 
as  much  the  principal  part  of  hia  righteousness  as  it  was  the 
principal  part  of  his  satisfaction.  And  to  instance  in  his  cir- 
cumcision,whathesufteredin  it,  had  the  nature  of  satisfaction : 
the  blood  that  was  shed  iherein  was  propitiatory  blood  ;  but  as 
it  was  a  conformity  to  the  law  of  Moses,  it  was  part  of  his 
meritorious  righteousness.  Though  it  was  not  properly  the 
act  of  human  nature,  he  being  an  infant;  yet  the  human 
nature  being  the  subject  of  it,  and  being  the  act  of  hia  person, 
it  was  accepted  as  an  act  of  his  obedience,  as  our  mediator.— 
And  even  his  being  born  in  such  a  low  condition,  has  the 
nature  of  satisfaction  by  reason  of  the  humiliation  that  was  in 
it;  and  of  righteousnew,  as  it  was  the  act  of  his  pergon  in 
obedience  to  the  Father,  what  the  will  of  tho  human  nature 
did  acquiesce  in,  thougli  there  was  no  act  of  the  will  of  tho  hu- 
man  nature  prior  to  it. — These  things  may  suffice  to  have  been 
observed  in  general,  concerning  the  purchase  Chrifil  made  of 
redemption. 


Thote  things  in  parlicuiar  by  which  the  furchaxn  was  wade.-~- 
Chrtti't  Obedience  and  Righteousness. 

I  HOW  proceed  to  consider  the  things  that  passed  during 
the  time  of  Christ's  humiliation,  and  first,  with  respect  to  his 
obedience  and  righteousness.  And  this  is  subject  to  a.  three- 
fold distribution.  I  shall  therefore  consider  his  obedienoe 
with  respect  to  the  laws  which  he  obeyed — the  different  stages 
of  his  life  in  which  he  performed  it — and  the  va^ttes  Me  exer- 
cised in  his  obedience. 

I.  Tab  iirst  distribution  of  the  acts  of  Christ's  righteous- 
ness is  with  respect  to  the  laws-  which  As  obeyed.    But  here  it 
must  be  observed  in  general,  that  all  the  precepts  which  Christ 
obeyed  may  be  redw^toone  law,  and  that  is  what  the  apostk- 
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calls  the  law  of  works,  Rom.  iii.  27.  Every  command  ibH 
Christ  obeyed  may  be  reduced  to  that  great  and  everl&sUti) 
law  of  God  that  is  contained  in  the  covenant  of  works,  t' 
eternal  rule  of  right  which  God  had  estabhshed  between  h: 
self  and  mankind.  Christ  came  into  the  world  to  fulfil  i 
answer  the  covenant  of  worke,  that  is,  the  covenant  that  ib  U 
stand  for  ever  as  a  rule  of  judgment.  The  covenant  tbat  w» 
had  broken,  was  the  covenant  that  must  be  fulfilled. 

This  law  of  works  indeed  includes  all  the  laws  of  God 
that  ever  have  been  given  to  mankind ;  for  it  is  a  generaV  iul4 
of  the  law  of  works,  and  indeed  of  the  law  of  nature,  Tba' 
God  is  to  be  obeyed,  and  that  he  must  be  submitted  lo  i 
whatever  positive  precept  he  is  pleased  to  give.  It  is  a  rale  a 
the  law  of  works.  That  men  should  obey  their  earthly  pareata: 
and  it  is  certainly  as  much  a  rule  of  the  same  law.  That  «w 
should  obey  our  heavenly  Father ;  and  so  the  law  of  works  r^ 
quires  obedience  to  all  the  positive  commands  of  God.  It 
required  Adam's  obedience  to  that  positive  command,  IVot  Id 
eat  of  the  forbidden  fruit ;  and  it  required  obedience  o(  llie 
Jews  to  all  the  positive  commands  of  their  institution.  WbeM 
God  commanded  Jonah  to  arise  and  go  to  Nineveh,  ibe  law 
of  works  required  him  to  obey :  and  so  it  required  Christ^ 
obedience  to  all  the  positive  commands  which  God  save  bin 

But,  more  particularly,  the  commands  of  God  wJach  CMrid 
obeyed,  were  of  three  kinds  ;  they  were  such  as  he  was  Eid7»e( 
to,  either  merely  as  man,  or  as  he  was  a  Jew,  or  porelf 
Mediator. 

1.  He  obeyed  those  commands  which  he  was  subject 
merely  as  tnan.  These  were  the  commands  of  the  moral  law, 
which  was  the  same  with  that  which  was  given  at  Mount  Suiti, 
written  in  two  tables  of  stone,  which  are  obligatory  on  nan- 
kind  of  all  nations  and  all  ages  of  the  world. 

2.  He  obeyed  all  those  Taws  he  was  subject  lo  as  Ue  wv  a 
Jew.  Thus  he  was  subject  to  the  ceremonial  law,  and  wm 
conformed  to  it.  He  was  conformed  to  it  in  his  being  circum- 
cised the  eighth  day ;  and  he  strictly  obeyed  it  in  goiog  up  to 
Jerusalem  to  the  temple  three  times  a  year ;  at  least  after  ha 
was  come  to  tlie  age  of  twelve  years,  which  sems  to  have  b«B 
the  age  when  the  males  began  to  go  up  to  the  temple.  And  » 
Christ  constantly  attended  the  service  of  the  temple,  and  of  tb* 
synagogues. 

To  this  head  of  his  obedience  may  be  reduced  hia  wlh 
mission  to  John's  baptism.  For  it  was  a  special  command  i* 
the  Jews,  to  go  forth  to  John  the  Baptist,  and  be  baptucd  ^ 
him ;  and  therefore  Christ,  being  a  Jew,  was  subject  to  llw 
command:  and  therefore,  when  he  came  (o  be  baptked  of'' 
John,  and  John  objected,  that  he  had  more  need  to  come  w: 
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him  to  be  baptized  of  him,  he  gives  this  reason  for  it,  That  it 
was  needfal  that  he  should  do  it,  thai  he  might  ftdJU  all  righte- 
outness.    (See  Matt.  iii.  13 — 15.) 

3.  Christ  was  subject  to  <Ae  mecitatortaZ  Zoti' ;  or  that  which 
related  purely  to  his  mediatorial  office.  Such  were  the  com- 
mands  which  the  Father  gave  him  to  teach  such  doctrines, 
to  preach  the  gospel,  to  work  such  miracles,  to  call  such 
disciples,  to  appoint  such  ordinances,  and  finally  to  lay  down 
his  life :  for  he  did  all  these  things  in  obedience  to  the  com- 
mands he  had  received  of  the  Father,  as  he  often  tells  us. 
(John  z.  18.  xiv.  31.)  These  commands  he  was  not  subject 
to  merely  as  man;  for  they  did  not  belong  to  other  men: 
nor  yet  was  he  subject  to  them  as  a  Jew ;  for  they  were  no 
part  of  the  Mosaic  law :  but  they  were  commands  he  had 
received  of  the  Father,  that  purely  respected  his  mediatorial 
oflSice. 

Christ^s  righteousness,  by  which  he  merited  heaven  for 
himself,  and  all  who  believe  in  him,  consists  principally  in  his 
obedience  to  this  mediatorial  law :  for  in  fulfilling  this  law  con- 
sisted his  chief  work  and  business  in  the  world.  The  history 
of  the  evangelists  is  chiefly  taken  up  in  giving  an  account  of 
his  obedience  to  this  law.  This  part  of  his  obedience  was  at- 
tended with  the  greatest  difiiculty  ;  and  therefore  his  obedience 
in  it  was  most  meritorious.  What  Christ  had  to  do  in  the 
world  by  virtue  of  his  being  Mediator,  was  infinitely  more  dif- 
ficult than  what  he  had  to  do  merely  as  a  man  or  as  a  Jew. 
To  his  obedience  to  this  mediatorial  law  belongs  his  going 
through  his  last  sufierings,  beginning  with  his  agony  in  the  gar- 
den, and  ending  with  his  resurrection. 

As  the  obedience  of  the  first  Adam,  wherein  his  righteous- 
ness would  have  consisted,  if  he  had  stood,  would  have  mainly 
consisted  in  his  obedience  to  that  special  law  to  which  he  was 
subject  as  moral  head  and  surety  of  mankind,  even  the  com- 
mand of  abstaining  from  the  tree  of  knowledge  of  good  and 
evil ;  so  the  obedience  of  the  second  Adam,  wherein  his  righ- 
teousness consists,  lies  mainly  in  his  obedience  to  that  special 
law  to  which  he  was  subject  as  mediator  and  surety  for 
man. 

Before  I  proceed  to  the  next  distribution  of  Christ^s  righ- 
teousness, I  would  observe  three  things  concerning  his  ob^i- 
ence  to  these  laws. 

1.  He  performed  that  obedience  to  them  which  was  in 
every  respect  perfect.  It  was  perfect  with  respect  to  the  work 
commanded ;  and  the  principle  from  which  he  obeyed.     It  was 

Eerfect  with  respect  to  the  ends  he  acted  for ;  he  never  had  aiM£ 
y-ends,  but  aimed  perfectly  at  such  as  the  law  of  God 
quired.     It  was  perfect  with  respect  to  the  manner  of  pe 
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stance ;  eveiy  vircumslance  of  each  aci  was  perfectly 
formed  lo  the  command.     It  was  perfect  v'rlh  rr^pccl  to 
degree  of  the  p^rfwinancc  :  he  acted  wholly  up  lo  the  rule.- 
It  was  perfect  with  respect  to  the  eoastancy  of  obediEnce,  vi' 
out  any  interruption  -,  and  with  respect  lo  pfrterfrancc. 
held  out  in   perfect   obedience   to   tlie  very  end,  in  all 
changes  he  passed  through,  and  all  ihe  trials  that  nreie 
fore  lum. 

The  mcritoriousness  of  Christ's  obedience,  dcpenda  ott 

Eerfectioii  or  it.     If  it  had  failed  in  any  inetaoce,  it  couM 
ave  been  meritorious  ;  for  imperfect  obedience  is  not  aco  , 
cd  aa  any  obedience  at  all  in  the  sight  of  the  law  of  woika.  la 
which  Christ  was  subject.     That  is  not  accepted  as  obediCBW 
lo  a  law  that  does  not  fully  answer  it. 

'2.  Christ's  obedience  was  performed  through  the  grealM 
trials  and  temptations  that  ever  any  obedience  was.  His  obe- 
(lience  was  attended  witti  the  greatest  difficulties,  and  most  ci- 
(feme  abuseiucnt ;  which  was  another  thing  that  readered  (1 
more  meritorious  and  th auk- worthy.  To  obey  another  when 
Ilia  commands  are  easy,  is  not  so  worthy,  as  it  ie  to  obey  when  it 
vamiot  be  done  without  great  difficulty. 

3.  He  performed  this  obedience  with  infinite  retpect  U> 
God,  and  the  honour  of  his  law.  The  obedience  he  perfiits- 
ed  was  with  infinitely  greater  love  to  God,  and  regard  to  ba 
authority,  than  that  of  angels.  The  augels  perform  their  obe- 
dience with  a  sinless  perfection  of  love;  but  Christ  pcrf« 
ed  his  with  infinite  love.  Though  the  human  nature  of  CI 
was  not  capable  of  love  absolutely  infinite,  yel  ClirUt's 

once  in  that  nature,  is  the  obedience  of  iiis  person,  u 

Dun ;  and  tlierelbrc  there  was  infinite  love  manifest  in  dm 
obedience.  And  this,  together  with  the  infinite  dignity  of  ih* 
(wrson  who  obeyed,  rendered  his  obedience  infinitely  i 
fious. 

II.  Tile  second  distribution  or  the  acts  of  Christ's 
encc,  is  with  respect  lo  thi-  different  parts  of  his  K/c^  i 
they  were  performed.  And  in  this  respect  they  may  be 
iUo  those  which  were  performed  in  private  life,  arid  those 
wore  pertbrmed  in  his  public  ministry. 

Isl,  Those  acts  he  performed  during  his  privtUe  life.— 
He  was  perfectly  obedient  in  his  childhood.  Ho  infiailcly 
differed  from  other  children,  who  as  soon  as  they  be^pn  to  tcU 
begin  to  sin  and  relT*>l.  He  was  subject  lo  his  earthly  pareMfc 
though  he  was  Lord  of  all,  Luke  ii.  51  ;  and  «vtis  fonnl 
about  hta  Father's  business  oven  when  a  child,  Luke  ii.  48.— 
Ho  then  began  lo  fiillil  the  mediatorial  luw,  wliich  tht" 
Father  had  ^wcn  him.  He  continued  his  private  li^  Ar 
about  thirty  years,  dwelling  at  Nazareth,  in  iho  hotm  it' 
)  reputed  father  Joseph,  where  he  served  God  in  « 
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capacity,  and  in  following  a  mechanical  trade,  the  bosiness  of 
a  carpenter. 

2dly,  Those  acts  which  he  performed  dming  his  public 
nunistry^  which  beffan  when  he  was  about  thirty  years  of  age, 
and  continued  for  the  three  last  years  and  a  half  of  his  life* — 
Most  of  the  evangelic  history  is  taken  up  in  giving  an  account 
of  wiiat  passed  during  that  time.  Indeed  all  the  history  of 
Matthew,  except  the  two  first  chapters;  the  whole  of  Mark; 
all  the  gospel  of  John ;  and  all  of  Luke,  except  the  two  first 
chapters;  excepting  also  what  we  find  in  the  evangelists  con- 
cerning the  ministry  of  John  the  Baptist.  Christ^s  first  appear- 
ing in  nis  public  ministry,  is  what  is  often  called  his  coming  in 
scripture.  Thus  John  speaks  of  Christ's  coming  as  fiiture, 
though  he  had  been  born  long  before. 

Concerning  the  public  ministry  of  Christ,  I  would  observe 
the  following  things. 

1.  The  forerunner  of  Christ's  coming  in  his  public  minis- 
try was  John  the  Baptist.  He  came  pi'eaching  repentance  for 
the  remission  of  sins,  to  make  way  for  Christ's  coming,  agree- 
able to  the  prophecies  of  him,  Isa.  xl.  3—^.  and  Matt.  iv.  5,  6. 
It  is  supposed  that  John  the  Baptist  began  his  ministry  about 
three  years  and  a  half  before  Christ;  so  that  John's  ministry 
and  Christ's  put  together,  made  seven  years,  which  was  the  last 
of  Daniel's  weeks ;  and  this  time  is  mtended  in  Dan.  ix.  27. 
^^He  will  confirm  the  covenant  with  many  for  one  week.*' 
Christ  came  in  the  midst  of  this  week  of  years,  as  Daniel  fore- 
told: ^^  And  in  the  midst  of  the  week  he  shall  cause  the  sacri- 
fice and  the  oblation  to  cease." 

John  the  Baptist's  ministry  consisted  principally  in  preach- 
ing the  law,  to  awaken  and  convince  men  of  sin,  to  prepare 
them  for  the  coming  of  Christ,  and  to  comfort  them,  as  the  law 
is  to  prepare  the  heart  for  the  entertainment  of  the  gospel.  A 
very  remarkable  outpouring  of  the  spirit  of  God  attended 
John's  ministry ;  and  the  effect  of  it  was,  that  Jerusalem,  and 
all  Judea,  and  all  the  region  round  about  Jordan,  were  awa* 
kened  and  convinced.  They  went  out  to  him,  and  submitted 
to  his  baptism,  confessing  their  sins.  John  was  the  greatest 
of  all  the  prophets  who  came  before  Christ,  Matt.  xi.  11. 
'^  Among  those  that  are  born  of  women,  there  hath  not  risen 
a  ffreater  than  John  the  Baptist ;"  t.  6.  he  had  the  most  honour- 
able oflSice.  He  was  as  the  morning-star,  which  is  the  harbinffer 
of  the  i^proaching  day,  and  forerunner  of  the  rising  sun.  The 
other  prophets  were  stars  that  gave  light  in  the  night;  but 
those  stars  went  out  on  the  approach  of  the  gospel-day.  Now 
the  coming  of  Christ  being  very  nigh,  the  morning  star  comes 
before  him,  the  brightest  of  all  the  stars,  as  John  the  Baptist 
was,  in  the  sense  mentioned,  the  greatest  of  all  the  propnetsi 
And  when  Christ  came  in  his  public  ministry,  the  light  of 
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that  motning-star  decreased  too;  as  we  see,  when  the 
rises,  it  diminiahes  the  light  of  the  nioming-slar.  So 
the  Baptist  says  of  himself,  John  iii.  30.  "  He  must  increase) 
but  I  must  decrease."  And  soon  after  Christ  began  his  public 
ministry,  John  the  Baptist  was  put  to  death ;  as  the  inoming- 
star  is  visible  a  little  while  at^cr  the  sun  is  risen,  yet  soon 


2.  Christ's  entrance  on  his  public  ministry  was  by  byh 
rism,  followed  with  the  temptation  in  the  wilderness.  Hi» 
baptism  was  as  it  were  hia  solemn  inauguration,  by  wbich 
entered  on  his  ministry ;  and  was  attended  with  his  be 
anointed  with  the  Holy  Ghost,  in  a  solemn  and  visible  mi 
Her,  the  Holy  Ghost  descending  upon  him  symbolically, 
a  visible  shape,  like  a  dove,  attended  with  a  voice  fron 
heaven,  saying,  "  This  is  my  beloved  Son,  in  whom  I 
well  pleased,"  Matt.  tii.  16,  17.  After  this  he  was  led  by 
devil  into  the  wilderness.  Satan  made  a  violent  attack  apaa 
turn  at  his  first  entrance  on  his  work ;  and  now  he  had  a  re- 
markable trial  of  his  obedience;  but  he  got  the  victory.  Hti 
who  had  such  success  with  the  first  Adam,  had  nooc  with  "' 
second. 

3.  I  would  take  notice  of  the  work  in  which  Chrisl  vu 
employed  during  his  ministry-.  And  here  are  three  things 
chiefly  to  be  noticed,  viz.  his  preaching,  his  working  of  mir»- 
cles,  and  his  calling  and  appointing  disciples  and  minislen  of 
his  kingdom. 

Q..)  His  preudting  the  gospel.  Great  part  of  tlic  worfc 
of  his  public  ministry  consisted  in  this;  and  much  of  ' 
obedience  by  which  he  purchased  salvation  for  us,  was  in  ha 
speaking  those  things  which  the  Father  commanded  h^. 
He  more  clearly  and  abundantly  revealed  the  mind  and  will  of 
God  than  ever  il  had  been  revealed  before.  He  came  (wm 
the  bosom  of  the  Father,  perfectly  knew  his  mind,  and  wa«  in 
the  best  capacity  to  reveal  it.  As  the  sun,  aa  soon  as  it  ii 
risen,  begins  to  shine  ;  so  Christ,  as  soon  as  he  cutne  inlo  hit 
public  ministry,  began  to  enlighten  the  world  with  hia  docUiiiL. 
As  the  law  was  given  at  Mount  Sinai,  so  Chrisl  delivered  to 
evangelical  doctrine,  (full  of  blessings,  and  not  curses,)  UK 
multitude  on  a  mountain,  Matt.  v. — vii. 

When  he  preached,  he  did  not  teach  as  the  scribes,  bM  M 
one  having  authority  ;  so  that  his  hearers  were  aatooiMbcd  ** 
his  doctnne.  He  did  not  reveal  the  mind  and  M-ill  o(  Goi 
in  the  style  of  the  prophets,  as  "Thus  suilh  iJie  Lord;" 
but  m  such  a  style  as  this,  "I  s^iv  unto  you,"  "  Verily,  verily. 
1  say  unto  you."  He  delivered  his  doctrinea,  not  only  U 
the  documes  of  God  the  Father,  but  as  his  own  doctiW 
He  gave  forth  commands,  not  (as  ihc  prophet*  were 
to   do.)  as    God'«   commands,  but  as  his   own.       Ho 
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ID  nich  a  style  as  this,  "  This  is  tny  commondmen/,"    John  xv. 
13.    "  Ye  are  my  fiieodB,  if  ye  do  whatsoever  I  commtptd  rou," 

ibid,  14, 

(3.)  AnoUier  thing  that  Christ  was  employed  in  during  the 
coarse  of  his  ministry,  was  working  miraclet.  Concemiog 
which  we  may  observe, — Their  multitude.  Besides  particular 
instances,  we  often  have  an  account  of  multitudes  coming  at 
once  with  diseases,  and  his  healing  them.  They  werewontj  of 
mercy.  In  them  was  displayed  not  only  his  infinite  power  and 
greatness,  but  his  infinite  mercy  and  goodness.  He  went  about 
doing  good,  healing  the  sick,  restoring  sight  to  the  blind,  hear- 
ing to  the  deaf,  and  the  proper  use  of  their  limbs  to  the  lame 
and  halt ;  feeding  the  hungry,  cleansing  the  leprous,  and  raising 
the  dead. 

They  were  almost  all  of  them  such  ai  had  been  spoken  of 
as  the  peculiar  works  of  God,  in  the  Old  Testament.  So  with 
respect  to  stilling  the  sea.  Psalm  cvii.  29.  "  He  maketh  the 
storm  a  calm,  so  that  the  waves  thereof  are  still ;"  walking  on 
the  sea  in  a  storm,  Job  ix.  8,  "  Which  alone — treadeth  upon 
the  waves  of  the  sea ;"  and  casting  out  devils,  Psalm  Uxiv.  14. 
"  Thou  brakest  the  heads  of  leviathan  in  pieces."  So  as  to 
feeding  a  multitude  in  a  wilderness :  Deut.  viii.  16.  "  Who  fed 
thee  in  the  wilderness  with  manna  i"^  telling  man's  thoughts, 
Amos  iv.  13.  "  Lo,  he  that  declarelh  unto  man  what  is  his 
thought — the  Lord,  the  God  of  hosts  is  his  name  ;"  and  raising 
the  dead,  Psalm  Ixviii.  aO.  "Unto  God  the  Lord  belong  the 
issues  f^om  death."  So  as  to  opening  the  eyes  of  the  blind, 
Psahn  cxivi.  8.  "  The  Lord  openeth  the  eyes  of  the  blind ;" 
healing  the  sick,  Psalm  ciii.  3.  "  Who  healeth  all  thy  diseases ;" 
and  lining  up  those  who  are  bowed  together,  Psalm  cxlvi.  8. 
*'  The  Lord  raiseth  them  that  are  bowed  down." 

They  were  in  general  such  works  as  were  images  of  the 
great  work  whirh  he  came  to  work  on  man's  heart  ;  representing 
that  inward,  spiritual  cleansing,  healing,  renovation,  and  resur- 
rection, of  which  all  his  r^eemcd  are  the  subjects. — He 
wrought  them  by  his  own  power,  and  not  as  the  other  propket$ 
did.  They  were  wont  to  work  all  their  miracles  in  tne  name 
of  the  Loid ;  but  Christ  wrought  in  his  own  name.  Moses  was 
forbidden  to  enter  into  Canaan,  because  he  seemed  by  hisspeech 
to  assume  to  himself  the  honour  of  working  only  one  mu-acle. 
Nor  did  Christ  work  miracles  as  the  apostles  dia  ;  but  by  his 
own  authority  and  will :  Thus,  saitn  be,  *'  I  will ;  be  thou 
clean,"  Matt.  viii.  3.  And  in  the  same  strain  he  put  the 
question,  "  Believe  ye  that  I  am  able  to  do  this  7"  Matt  it.  28. 

(3.)    Another  thing  that  Christ  did  in  the  course  of  his 

ministiv,  was  to  call  his  disciples.     He  called  many  disciples, 

whom  be  employed  at  ministers.    He  sent  seventy  at  one  lime 

'    in  thi;  work:  out  Hkk  were  twelve  that  he  set  apart  a^ 


I 
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apostles,  who  were  the  grand  ministers  of  bi)  kingdom,   am) 
it  were  the  twelve  foiuidationii  of  his  church.      (Sec   Rev.  jc 
14.) — These  were  the  muin  inatruments  of  setting  up  htt  kii 
dom  in  tlie  world,  and  tlierefore  shall  sit  on  tweKe  f"" 
judging  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel. 

4.  1  would  observe  how  he  ^fimtked  his  ministnr.  Af 
this  was,  in  giving  his  dying  counsels  to  his  disciples,  u 
all  that  should  be  his  disciples,  which  we  linve  reowdi 
particularly  in  the  I4tb,  i5th,  and  l(!th  chapters  oT  John' 
Gospel.  In  instituting  a  solemn  manorial  of  his  deUh,  \h 
sacrament  of  the  Lord's  supper,  wherein  wc  have  a 


tation   of  his  body  broken,  and  of  his  blood  shod,      in  *^tn 
up  himself  a  sacrifice  to  God,  in  his  lust  suSerings.     Tow  ■ 
he  did  as  God's  minister,  as  God's  anointed  priest ;  and  it 
the  greatest  act  of  his  public  ministry,  Uie  greatest  act  4^  \m 
obedience,  by  which  he  purchased  heaven  for  bolierent.    Tkt 
priests  of  old  used  to  do  many  other  tilings  asGod't>  nuuntit 
but   the   highest  execution  of  their  office  was   their  acVnUf 
offering  sacrifice  on  the  altar.    So  the  greatest  thing  thai  CtvM 
did   in  the  execution  of  his  priestly  ofiice,  and   the  gmM 
thing  that  he  ever  did,  and   ihe  greatest  thing  llmt  ever  *■ 
done,  was  the  otferlng  up  himself  a  aacritice  to  God.     HoMii 
he  was  the  antiiype  of  alt  that  had  been  done  by  nil  ibo  piH 
in  all  their  sacrifices  and  olTerings,  from  the  begiitniDg  of 
world. 

III.  The   third  distribution   of  the  acts  by  which 
purchased  redemption,    regards  Ihe  virtuea    thai    he  <•«_ 
and  manifested  in  them.      Christ,  in  doing  his   work  fiir 
redemption,  exercised  every  possible  virtue  and  grace.  bAi 
there  are  some  particular  virtues  that  smful  man   may  k-  , 
which  were  not  in  Christ ;  not  from  any  defect  at  virtuOt  W 
because  his  virtue  was  perfect,  and  without  defect.     Sm^^ 
the  virtue  of  repentance,  brokenness  of  heart  for  n 
cation,  and  denying  of  lust.     Christ  had  no  sin  of 
repent  of,  nor  any  lust  to  deny.     But  ail  virtues  wt 
presuppose  3in,  were  in  him  in  a  higher  degree    thi 
mere    creature.      Every    virtue    in  him   was  perfect. 
itself  was  greater  in  him  than  in  any  other ;  and   it 
greater  advantages  to  shine  in  him  than  in  any  othi 
virtue  shines  most  when  most  tried ;  but  never  any 
tucli  trials  as  Christ's  had. 

The  virtues  that  Christ  exercised  in  his  work 
vided  into  three  sorts,  t)u.  the  virtues  which  inor«  ii 
respect  God,  those  which  immediately  respected 
those  which  immediately  respect  men. 

I.  Those    virtues    which   morf  uiunvdiattly  r*ap9ti 
Thetc  appeared  in  him  a  holy/ew  and  rmenmcc  lowank 
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3  Fathor.  Christ  had  a  greater  trial  of  hia  virtue  in  this 
(pcet  than  any  other  had,  from  the  honourableness  of  his 
rson.  This  was  the  temptation  of  the  angels  that  fell  to  cast 
'  their  worship  of  God  and  reverence  of  his  majesty,  tha'. 
3y  were  beings  of  such  exalted  dignity  themselves.  But 
irist  was  infinitely  more  worthy  and  honourable  than  they ; 
'  he  was  the  eternal  son  of  God,  and  his  person  was  equal 
the  person  of  the  Father;  and  yet,  as  he  had  taken  on  him 
}  office  of  mediator,  and  the  nature  of  man,  he  was  full  of 
^erence  towards  God.  He  manifested  a  wonderful  love  to- 
irds  God.  The  angels  give  great  testimonies  of  their  love 
ivards  God,  in  their  constancy  and  agility  in  doing  his  will ; 
d  many  saints  have  given  great  testimonies  of  their  love, 
10,  from  love  to  God,  endured  great  labours  and  sufferings ; 
t  none  ever  gave  such  testimonies  of  love  to  God  as  Christ 
s  given.  lie  manifested  the  most  wonderful  submission  to 
i  will  of  God.     Never  was  any  one^s  submission  so  tried  as 

was.  And  he  manifested  the  most  wonderful  spirit  of  obe- 
mce  that  ever  was  manifested. 

2.  In  this  work  ho  most  wonderfully  manifested  those 
tues  which  more  immediately  respected  himself;  as  humility, 
tience,  and  contempt  of  the  world.  Christ,  though  he  was 
3  most  excellent  and  honourable,  yet  was  the  most  humble  ; 
a,  he  was  the  most  humble  of  all  creatures.  No  an^el  or 
in  ever  equalled  him  in  humility,  though  he  was  the  highest 
dignity  and  honourableness.  Christ  would  have  been  under 
3  greatest  temptations  to  pride,  if  it  had  been  possible 
•  any  thing  to  bo  a  temptation  to  him.  The  temptation  of 
)  angels  that  fell  was  the  dignity  of  their  nature,  and  the 
nourableness  of  their  circumstances;  but  Christ  was  infinitely 
>re  honourable  than  they.  The  human  nature  of  Christ  was 
honoured  as  to  be  in  the  same  person  with  the  eternal  Son  of 
)d,  who  was  equal  with  God;  and  yet  that  human  nature  was 
t  at  all  lifted  up  with  pride.     Nor  was  the  man  Christ  Jesus 

all  lifted  up  with  pride,  with  all  thoso  wonderful  works 
lich  he  wrought,  of  healing  the  sick,  curing  the  blind,  lame, 
d  maimed,  and  raising  the  dead.  And  though  he  knew  that 
)d  had  appointed  him  to  be  the  king  over  heaven  and  earth, 
gels  and  men,  as  he  says,  Matt.  xi.  27,  '^  All  things  are  deli- 
red  unto  me  of  my  Father;"  though  he  knew  he  was  such 

infinitely  honourable  person,  and  thought  it  not  robbery  to 

equal  with  God ;  and  though  he  knew  he  was  the  heir  of 
2  Father\4  kingdom :  yet,  such  was  his  humility,  that  he  did 
t  disdain  to  be  abased  and  depressed  down  into  lower  and 
cr  circumstances  and  sufferings  than  ever  any  other  elect 
mature  was;  so  that  he  became  least  of  all,  and  lowest  of  all. 
le  proper  trial  and  evidence  of  humility  is,  stooping  or  com- 
fxng  with  those  acts  or  circumstances,  when  called  to  it. 
vor..  itf  ^0 
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which  are  very  iow,  tmd  contain  great  abasement.  But 
ever  stooped  so  low  as  Christ,  if  we  consider  either  the  infint 
height  that  he  stooped  from,  or  tlie  great  depth  to  whidi  I 
stooped.  Such  was  his  humihty,  lliat  though  lie  kn«w  li 
infinite  worthiness  of  honor,  and  of  being  honoured  lea  Uki 
sand  times  as  much  as  the  highest  prince  on  eorih.  or  sn^ 
heaven,  yet  he  did  not  think  it  too  much  when  callc<l  to  il, 
be  bound  as  a  malefactor,  to  become  the  laugliing-slock  of  |j 
vilest  of  men,  to  be  crowned  with  thorns,  to  have  a  mock  rol 
put  upon  him,  and  to  be  crucified  like  a  slave  and  tnalclaeta 
as  one  of  the  meanest  and  worst  of  vagabonds  and  miscieasi 
and  an  accursed  enemy  of  God  and  men,  who  was  ool  Si  I 
live.  And  this  was  not  for  himself,  but  for  some  of  the  ncaaa 
and  vilest  of  creatures,  even  some  of  those  accursed  wretcht 
that  crucified  him.  Was  not  this  a  wonderful  ntanifesttlion 
hamility,  when  he  cheerfully  and  most  freely  subiiiitti^d  tofk 
abasement? — And  how  did  his  patience  shine   forth   uodM 

the  terrible  sufferings  which  he  endured;  when  tie  was 

and  opened  not  his  mouth,  but  went  as  a  lamb  to  tfie  alfiugtriM 
Aad  what  contempt  of  the  glory  of  this  world  was  there,  wf  ^ 
be  rather  chose  this  meanness  and  sutfering,  than  to  bo  ' 
with  the  external  glories  of  an  earthly  prince,  as  the  OMitUtii 
often  solicited  him  I 

3.  Christ,  in  a  wonderful  manner,  exercised  those  ctrti 
which  more  immediately  respect  other  men.  AntI  Ihitsc  rnvf 
summed  up  under  two  heads,  viz.  meekness  and  lute. 

Christ's  meekness  was  his  humble  calmness  of  gpiiit  bih! 
the  provocations  that  he  met  with.  The  greatness  of  nmrM 
tion  lies  in  two  things,  viz.  in  the  degree  of  oppotJiHw  1 
which  the  provocation  is  given;  and,  secondly,  iu  thedcfr 
of  the  unreasonableness  of  that  opposition,  or  irt  iii*  bnBKM^ 
causeless,  and  without  reason,  and  the  grent  degri?e  of  lAtp 
tion  to  the  contrary.  Now,  if  we  consider  both  ilio&c  ihiop, 
no  man  ever  met  with  such  provocations  as  Christ  did,  irtd 
he  was  upon  earth.  How  much  he  was  hated,  what  abuMat* 
suffered  from  the  vilest  of  men ;  how  great  his  suft'cthm*'' 
bow  ^teful  and  contemptuous  they  were  in  ofCanaa  biai''  " 

abuses !     How  causeless  and  unreasonable  were   those  aI 

how  undeserving  he  was  of  them,  yea,  how  much  do&orvicJ 
the  contrary,  viz.  of  love,  and  honour,  and  good  trefttmuolf 
their  hands.  If  we  consider  these  things,  no  maii  tivef  stf 
with  a  thousandth  part  of  the  provocation  thai  Ciirist  ina«ii 
from  men ;  and  vet  how  meek  was  he  under  ulj !  httW  r^ 
poeed  and  quiet  his  spirit !  how  far  from  being  in  a  ruJSo^ 
Iwnult!  When  he  was  reviled, he  reviled  not  again  :  uidsil 
aheep  before  her  shearers  is  dumb,  so  he  opened  not  hi«  n  ' 
No  appearance  was  there  of  a  revcngffnl  spirit ;  on  tbo  — 
what  a  spirit  of  forgiveness  did  he  exhibit!  so  tbatM 
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ferreotly  and  eflTectually  prayed  for  their  forgiveneu,  when  Ihey 
were  in  the  highest  act  of  provocation  that  ever  they  perpetra- 
ted, viz.  nailing  him  to  the  crosa :  Luke  xxtii.  34.  "  Father, 
forgive  them ;  for  they  know  not  what  they  do." 

And  never  did  there  appear  such  an  instance  of  love  to 
men.  Christ's  love  to  men,  especially  in  going  through  hia  last 
Bufierin&s,  and  offering  up  hia  life  end  soul  under  those  suffer- 
ings, which  was  his  greatest  act  of  love,  was  far  beyond  ^1 
paiaJIel.  There  have  been  very  remarkable  manifestations  of 
love  in  some  of  the  saints,  as  in  the  apostle  Paul,  the  apostle 
John,  and  others  -,  but  the  love  to  men  that  Christ  shewed 
when  on  earth,  aa  much  exceeded  the  love  of  all  other  men,  as 
the  ocean  exceeds  a  small  stream. 

And  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  all  the  virtues  which  appear' 
ed  in  Christ  shone  brightest  in  the  close  of  his  life,  under  the 
trials  he  met  with  then.  Eminent  virtue  always  shovra  brigh- 
test in  the  fire.  Pure  gold  shows  its  purity  chiefly  in  the  fur- 
nace. It  was  chiefly  under  those  trials  which  Christ  underwent 
in  the  close  of  his  life,  that  liis  love  to  God,  his  honour  of 
God's  majesty,  liis  regard  to  the  honour  of  hia  law,  his  spirit  of 
obedience,  his  humility,  contempt  of  the  world,  his  patience, 
meekness,  and  spirit  of  forgiveness  towards  men,  appeared.  In- 
deed, every  thing  that  Christ  did  to  work  out  redemption  for  us 
appears  mainly  in  the  close  of  his  life.  Here  mainly  is  his  sa- 
tisfaction for  sin,  and  here  chiefly  is  his  merit  of  eternal  life  for 
sinners,  and  here  chiefly  appears  the  hrightnesa  of  his  example, 
which  he  hath  set  us  for  imitation.  Thus  we  have  taken  a 
brief  view  of  the  thing  whereby  the  purchase  of  redemption 
'  was  made  with  respect  (o  liis  rightcoumfft  that  appeared  in 
Aiem. 

SECT.  IV. 
C/irisfs  Sufferiiigii  and  Humiliation. 

Ahono  those  things  in  particular  by  which  the  purchase 
was  made,  we  must  reckon  the  sufferings  and  humiliation  to 
which  Christ  was  sul^ect,  whence  arose  the  satisfaction  he 
made  for  sin. 

1.  He  was  subject  to  uncommon  humiliation  and  suffering 
in  his  infancy.  Ria  mother  not  only  suffered  in  bearing  him, 
but  when  her  travail  came  upon  her,  it  is  said,  there  wa»  no 
room  IK  the  inn,  Luke  ii.  7.  She  was  forced  to  betake  herself 
to  a  stable,  where  Christ  was  born.  And  we  may  conclude, 
that  his  mother's  circumstances  in  other  respects  were  proper* 
tionably  strait  and  ditKcuIt,  and  that  she  was  destitute  of  the 
conveniences  necessary  for  so  young  an  iofiiat  which  others 
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were  worn  to  have,  Besidee,  he  was  persecuted  in  liis  inl  _ 
Tbey  began  to  seek  his  life  as  soon  ^s  he  was  born.  Hi 
the  chief  man  of  the  land,  was  so  engaged  to  kill  Kim,  thai, 
order  to  it,  he  killed  all  the  children  in  Betlitchom,  &nd  tni 
the  coasts  thercol^  from  two  years  old  and  under.  And 
suffered  baniahmeni  in  hia  infiincy,  was  driven  out  of  his  n 
live  country  into  Egypt,  and  withonl  doubl  8^ff'^^t■(l  much  I 
being  carried  so  long  a  journey,  when  he  was  so  yout^g,  into 
strange  country. 

II.  Christ  was  subject  to  great  humilialion   in   his  nrintfc 
life  at  Nazareth,     He  there  Ted  a  servile,  obscure  life,  ia 
mean,  laborious  occupation ;  for  he  is  called   not  only  the  a 
penler''s  son,  but  the  ciirpefiter :  Mark  vi.  3.     *■  Is  nut  tbt»  I 
carpenter,  the  brother  of  Jnmes  and  Joscs,  and   Juda,  andfi 
mon  V    By  hard  labour,  he  earned  his  bread  before  he  tie  tl| 
and  so  suffered  that  curse  which  God  pronounced  on  AckH: 
Gen.  iti.   13.      "  In   the  sweat    of  thy   face  shnlt    thos  m 
bread."     Let  us  consider  how  great  a  degree  orhunidnlwnllii 
glorious  Son  of  God,  the  creator  of  heaven   und   (?viti.  vn 
subject  to  in  this,  that  for  about  thirty  years  hf  should  \m 
private,  obscure  life  among  labouring  men,  anti   all  this  irldl 
be  overlooked,  not  taken  notice  of  in  the  world,  more  t^ 
other  common   labourers.     Christ's  humiliation,   in  soac  it- 
spects,  was  greater  in  private  life  than  in  the   time   of  \m  ni^ 
lie  ministry.     There  were  many  manifestations,  of  liis  okn 
the  word  he  preached,  and  the  miracles  he  wrought  :iMatL 
first  thirty  years  of  his  hfe  he  spent  amonjf  ordinary  ni«>,oil 
were  in  silence.     There  was  not  any  thing  to  make  liin  A  ' 
taken  notice  of  more  than  any  ordinary  mcchunic,  oak 
spotless  purity  and  eminent  holiness  of  his  life  ;   and  Ikttm 
in  a  great  measure  hid  in  obscurity,  so  that  he  was  lii  ' 
notice  of  till  after  his  baptism. 

III.  Christ  was  the  subject  of  great  huTni)ia(ioti>, 
fering  during  his  pvUic  lilb,  from  his  bapti^un   till 
wherein  he  was  betrayed. 

1.  He  suffered  great  ^orrriy,  so  that  he  bud  not  ttftien 
ha/his  head^  (Matth.  viii.  W,  compared  with  John  xriii.  I 
and  Lukexxi.27,  and  chap.  xxii.  3ft)  So  that  what  wo 
ken  of  Christ  in  Cant.  v.  3,  '*  My  head  is  filled  w  ith  dew 
my  locks  with  tlie  drops  of  the  night,"  was  liiorullv  fad 
And  through  his  poverty  he  doubtless  ivas  often  tried 
hunger,  thirst,  and  cold,  Matt.  iv.  2;  xxi.  IS.  His 
«nd  natural  relations  were  poor,  not  able  to  bolp  him  • 
was  maintained  by  the  charily  of  some  of  his  di'.cinli^ 
be  lived.  So  we  read  in  Luke  viii.  at  ihc  bcKinitnii'.  uf 
tain  women  that  followed  him,  and  ministered  unto'  Mh 
Ihpir  aubstunce.  He  was  so  poor,  that  he  was  not  al>le  u 
llie  demanded  tjibiiie  without  a  miracle.    See  Matt  «« 
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And  when  he  ate  his  last  pussovcr,  it  was  not  at  his  own  charge, 
but  that  of  another,  as  appears  by  Luke  xxii.  7,  &c.  And 
from  his  poverty  he  had  no  grave  of  his  own  to  be  buried  in. 
It  was  the  manner  of  the  Jews,  unless  they  were  poor,  to  pre- 
pare themselves  a  sepulchre  while  they  lived,  fiut  Christ  had 
no  land  of  his  own,  tliough  he  was  possessor  of  heaven  and 
earth  ;  and  therefore  was  buried  by  Joseph  of  Arimathea^s  cha* 
rity,  and  in  his  tomb,  which  he  had  prepared  for  himself. 

2.  He  suffered  great  hatred  and  reproach.  He  was  de- 
spised and  rejected  of  men  ;  one  of  little  account,  slighted  for 
his  low  parentage,  and  his  mean  city  Nazareth.  He  was  re- 
proached as  a  glutton  and  drunkard,  a  friend  of  publicans  and 
sinners ;  was  called  a  deceiver  of  the  people ;  sometimes  was 
called  a  madman,  and  a  Samaritan,  and  one  possessed  with  a 
devil,  (John  vii.  20,  viii.  48,  and  x.  20.)  He  was  called  a 
blasphemer,  and  was  accounted  by  many  a  wizzard,  or  one 
that  wrought  mirack^s  by  the  black  art,  and  by  comnmnication 
witli  Beelzebub.  They  excommunicated  him,  and  agreed  to 
excommunicate  any  man  that  should  own  him,  (John  ix.  22.) 
They  wished  him  dead,  and  were  continually  seeking  to  mur- 
der him ;  sometimes  by  force  and  sometimes  by  craft.  They 
oAen  took  up  stones  to  stone  him,  and  once  led  him  to  the 
brow  of  a  hill,  intending  to  throw  him  down  the  precipice,  to 
dash  him  in  pieces  against  the  rocks. 

He  was  thus  hated  and  reproached  by  his  own  visible 
people,  John  i.  II.  "  He  came  to  his  own,  and  his  own  received 
him  not."  And  he  was  principally  despised  and  hated  by  those 
who  were  in  chief  repute,  and  were  their  greatest  men.  In- 
deed the  hatred  was  general.  Into  whatever  part  of  the  land 
he  went,  he  met  with  hatred  and  contempt ;  in  Capernaum, 
'-^  and  Jericho ;  in  Jerusalem,  which  was  the  holy  city,  even  when 
he  went  to  the  temple  to  worship ;  also  in  Nazareth,  his  own 
city,  among  his  own  relations,  and  his  old  neighbours. 
'-  3.  He  suffered  the  buffetin2:s  of  Satan  in  an  uncommon 

'  manner.  One  time  in  particular,  he  had  a  long  conflict  with 
the  devil,  when  he  was  in  the  wilderness  forty  davs,  willi 
'  wild  beasts  and  devils ;  and  was  so  exposed  to  the  deviPs  power, 
^'  that  he  was  carried  about  by  him  from  place  to  place,  while  he 
' '  was  otherwise  in  a  ver>'  siitfering  state. —  So  much  for  the  hu- 
miliation and  suffering  of  Christ^s  public  life,  from  his  baptism 
•  to  the  ni"ht  wherein  lie  was  betraved. 

^  IV.  I  come   now  to  his  last  huiniliation  and  sufferings. 

^  from  the  evening  of  the  night  wherein  he  was  betrayed,  to  his 
'  xresurrection.  And  here  was  his  greatest  humiliation  and  suf- 
'^  f bring,  by  which  principally  he  made  satisfaction  to  the  jus- 
?  tice  of  fjod  for  the  sins  of  men.  First,  his  life  was  sold  by 
'  one  of  his  own  disciples  for  thirty  pieces  of  silver ;  which  was 
^  the  price  '»f  the  life  of  a  servant,  Ex^kI.  x\i.  32.     Then  Ik- 
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was  in  dreadful  agony  in  ihe  garden.  Tlierti  came  such  a 
mal  gloom  upon  his  soul,  thai  he  begun  to  be  sorrowful  i 
very  heavy,  and  Kaid,  that  his  soul  wai  exceeding  sorrowful,  n 
unto  death,  and  was  tore  amaaed.  So  violent  waa  Iho  u 
of  his  soul,  as  to  force  the  blood  through  tlie  pores  of  his  » 
ao  that  while  his  soul  was  overwhelmed  with  amazing  s 
his  body  wasclolted  with  blood.  The  disetplea,  who  a~~ 
as  his  friendet  and  family,  at  this  time,  above  all,  appoi 
towards  him,  ;md  unconccrnud  for  him,  ut  the  sani^ 
his  father's  face  was  hid  from  him,  Judas,  to  whifl 
had  been  bo  very  merciful,  and  who  was  Ireuled  ns  one  fJt'\ 
family  or  familiar  friends,  comes  and  beiraya  him  in  the  nn 
deceittiil,  treacherous  marner.  The  officers  and  soldien  ■ 
prehend  and  bind  him  ;  his  disciples  forsake  him  and  Ae 
his  own  best  friends  do  not  stand  by  him  to  comfort  liJm  in  lU 
time  of  his  distress.  He  is  led  away  as  a  malefactor  to  spfMV 
'*  before  the  priests  and  scribes,  his  venomous  niorlal  vnvn 

Pthat  they  might  sit  as  his  Judges.  Now  ihey  ti :  i  < : 
their  hands,  they  sat  up  all  night,  to  have  th<  , 
sultiughim.  But  because  they  aimed  atnothi..  . 
life,  they  set  themselves  to  find  some  colour  tu  j,ui  wan 
death,  and  seek  for  witnesses  against  him.  When  doik 
peared,  they  set  some  to  bear  false  witness;  and  when  l 
witness  did  not  agree  together,  they  examined  hini,  in  IropcH 
catch  something  out  of  his  own  mouth.  They  hoped  he  wodi 
say,  that  he  was  the  Son  of  God,  and  then  they  thought  thtf 
should  have  enough.     But  because  they  see  they   art;  irai  liki 

Pto  obtain  this,  they  adjure  him,  in  the  name  of  tlod,  to  u} 
whether  he  was  or  not ;  and  when  he  confessed  that  In?  wi 
then  it  was  a  time  of  rejoicing  with  them,  which  i\\o.\  «iic«,V, 
spitting  in  his  face,  blindfolding  him,  and  striking  iiim  id  li# 
face  with  the  palms  of  their  hands,  and  then  bidding  him  j» 
phecy  who  it  was  that  struck  him  ;  thus  ridiculing  him  for  He- 
tending  to  be  a  prophet.  And  (he  very  servants  have  a  hudt 
^_  the  sport,  Mark  xiv.  &?>.  ''And  the  servants  did  strike  himMt 

^^L         the  palms  of  their  hands." 

^H  During  the  sufferings  of  the  night,  Peter,  one  of  (he  cd 

^V        of  his  own  disciples,  instead  of  standing  by  to  comtbrt,  ■ 

^^^t  ashamed  to  own  him.  imrt  Hiitttpn  nnH  roikimiinou  l>i.»     ^-*' 

^m         aw 
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ashamed  to  own  him,  and  denies  and  renounces  him  m 
snd  curses.    And  after  the  chief  priests  and  elders  h 
the  night  in  so  shamtfully  abusing  him,  in  the  moi_ 
morning  of  (he  most  wonderful  day  that  ever  was,)  %. 
him  away  to  Pilate,  to  be  condemned  to  death  by  liim,^ 
they  had  not  the  power  of  hfe  an<i  dealli  in  their  o*v 

He  is   brought  belore  Pilate's  judgraent-seiit,  imd  I 

priests  and  elders  accuse  him  as  a  Irniior.     And   when  1_ 
apon  examining  into  the  matter,  declared  lie  found  on  L-_ 
in  him,  the  Jews  were  but  the  more  fierce  and  violent  to  b*"| 
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him  condemned.  Upon  which  Pilate,  after  clearing  him,  very 
unjustly  brings  him  upon  a  second  trial ;  and  then  not  finding 
any  thing  against  him,  acqaits  him  again.  Pilate  treats  him 
as  a  poor  worthless  fellow  ;  but  is  ashamed,  on  so  little  pre- 
tence, to  condemn  him  as  a  traitor. 

And  then  he  was  sent  to  Herod,  to  be  tried  by  him,  and 
was  brougiit  before  his  judgment-scut ;  his  enemies  followed, 
and  virulently  accused  him  before  Herod.  Herod  does  not 
condemn  him  as  a  traitor,  or  one  that  would  set  up  for  a  king, 
but  looks  upon  him  as  Pilate  did,  as  a  poor  worthless  creature, 
not  worthy  to  be  noticed,  and  makes  a  mere  laugh  of  the  Jews 
accusing  him  as  dangerous  to  Caesar,  as  one  setting  up  to  be  a 
king  against  him  ;  and  therefore,  in  derision,  dresses  him  up  in 
a  mock  robe,  makes  sport  of  him,  and  sends  him  back  through 
the  streets  of  Jerusalem  to  Pilate,  with  the  mock  robe  on. 

Then  the  Jews  prefer  Barabbas  before  him,  and  are  instant 
and  violent  with  loud  vociferations  to  Pilate,  to  crucify  him. 
So  Pilate,  after  he  had  cleared  him  twice,  and  Herod  once, 
very  unrighteously  brings  him  on  trial  the  third  time,  to  try  if 
he  could  not  find  something  sufficient  to  crucify  him.  Christ 
was  stripped  and  scourged  ;  thus  he  gave  his  back  to  the 
smiters.  After  that,  though  Pilate  still  declared  that  he  found 
no  fault  in  him,  yet,  so  unjust  was  he,  tliat,  for  fear  of  the 
Jews,  he  delivered  Christ  to  be  crucified.  But  before  they 
execute  the  sentence,  his  spiteful  and  cruel  enemies  take  the 
pleasure  of  mocking  him  again  ;  they  ^ct  round  him,  and  make 
a  set  business  of  it.  They  stripped  him,  put  on  him  a  scarlet 
robe,  a  reed  in  his  hand,  and  a  crown  of  thorns  on  his  head. 
Both  Jews  and  Roman  soldiers  were  united  in  the  transaction  : 
they  bow  the  knee  before  him,  and  in  derision  cry,  ^^  Hail,  king 
of  the  Jews."  They  spit  upon  him  also,  take  the  reed  out  of 
his  hand,  and  smite  him  on  the  head.  After  this  they  led  him 
away  to  crucify  him,  made  him  carry  his  own  cross,  till  he  sunk 
under  it,  his  strength  being  spent ;  and  then  they  laid  it  on  one 
Simon,  a  Cyrenian. 

At  length,  being  come  to  Mount  Calvary,  they  execute 
the  sentence  which  Pilate  had  so  unrighteously  pronounced. 
They  nail  him  to  his  cross  by  his  hands  and  feet,  then  raise  it 
erect,  and  fix  one  end  in  the  ground,  he  being  still  suspended 
on  it  by  the  nails  which  pierced  his  hands  and  feet.  Now 
Christ^s  sufferings  are  come  to  the  extremity :  now  the  cup, 
which  he  so  earnestly  prayed  might  pass  from  him,  is  come  : 
he  must,  he  does  drink  it.  In  those  days  crucifixion  was  the 
most  tormenting  kind  of  death  bv  which  any  were  wont  to  be 
executed.  There  was  no  death  wherein  the  person  experienced 
so  much  of  mere  torment;  and  hence  the  Roman  word,  which 

signifies  torment^  is  taken  from  this  kind  of  death. Besides 

whnt  our  J^ord  endured  in  this  excruciating  corporenl  death 


Hi 
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be  enduTod  vastly  more  in  his  soul.  Now  wu  that  travait' 
his  sou),  or  which  we  read  in  (he  prophet ;  now  it  pleased  ( 
lo  bruise  him,  and  to  put  him  to  grief;  now  he  pouretl  out  I 
soul  unto  death,  as  in  Isa.  liii.  And  if  the  ni^rc  Ibrelhouel 
of  this  cup  made  him  sweat  blood,  how  much  more  drvMn 
and  excruciating  must  the  drinking  of  it  have  been  !  Mi 
martyrs  have  endured  much  in  their  bodies,  while  their  foti 
have  been  joyful,  and  have  sung  for  joy,  whereby  they  hai 
been  supported  under  the  sufferings  of  iheir  outward  man,  — 
have  triumphed  over  them.  But  this  was  not  (he  cok 
Christ ;  he  had  no  such  support ;  but  his  sufl'erings  were  c 
those  of  the  mind,  though  the  other  were  extremely  arnal,  I 
his  crucifixion  Christ  did  not  sweat  blood,  as  ho  tiad  dm 
before;  not  because  his  agony  was  now  not  so  great,  but  I 
blood  had  vent  another  way-  But  though  lie  iliil  nol  <\*<-} 
blood,  yet  such  was  the  sufierings  of  his  soul,  >^  ; 
rent  his  vitals;  when  his  side  was  pierced,  tli> 
blood  and  water.     And  so  here  was  a  kind  of  i ; : 

of  that  in  Psal.  xxii.  14.     "  I  am  poured  out  hl.^     

heart  is  like  wax,  it  is  melted  in  the  midst  of  my  buvvtiU." 

Now,  under  all  these  sufferings,  the  Jews  still  mocthifD 
ouid,  wagging  their  heads,  say.  Thou  that  deetroytsi  the  Inqi 
ami  buildest  it  in  three  days,  save  thyself:  iflhou  be  thf  So*! 
Ood,  come  down  from  the  cross.  And  even  llii;  chief  pn«i 
scribes,  and  elders,  joined  in  the  cry,  saying,  He  itai^nt  othtr 
himself  he  cannot  save.  And  probably  the  devil  at  the  mbl 
lime  tormented  him  to  the  utmost  of  his  power  ;  and  bcmj 
is  said,  Luke  xxii.  53.  "  This  is  your  hour,  and  the  pnirett 
darkness."  ' 

Under  these  sufTeringa,  Chriat,  having  cried  otit  aiioi>i 
again  with  a  loud  voice,  at  last  said,  It  is  pini8hi:i>,  (Juha  ti 
30.)  and  bowed  the  head,  and  gctve  up  the  ghost.  AaA  * 
was  finished  the  greatest  and  most  wonderful  thin^;  thnreiL^^ 
was  done.  Now  the  angels  beheld  the  most  wondrrfid  irf 
that  ever  they  saw.  Now  was  accomplished  ilni  nnUn  OM 
that  had  been  pointed  ot  hy  the  various  inslitulian»  uf  tbSJB 
monial  law,  by  all  the  typical  dispensations,  und  bvajBH 
eacrifices  from  the  beginning  of  the  world.  J^^^l 

Christ  being  thus  brouglit  under  the  power  of  dflj^^^l 
tiaued  under  it  till  the  morning  of  uott  day  but  onefll^H 
wae  finished  that  great  work,  the  purchase  of  our  rrde^9| 
for  which  such  great  preparation  had  been  inada  from  ^M 
beginning  of  the  world.  Then  was  finished  all  that  ^*M 
rcwuired  in  order  lo  satisfy  the  threatenings  of  tiw  law,  ^1 
all  that  was  necessary  in  order  to  satisfy  divine  jusiici-;  ttel 
the  utmost  that  vindictive  justice  demanded,  ev«.-ri  thcwh^l 
debt,  was  paid.  Th»n  was  finished  the  whole  of  the  partWI 
of  eternal  fifi;.     .^nd  now  lh«re  is  no  need  of^  any  tliiog  ^m 
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to  be  done  towards  a  purchase  of  salvation  for  sinners ;  nor 
has  ever  any  thine  been  done  since,  nor  will  any  thing  more  be 
done  for  ever  and  ever. 


PART  III. 
Improvement  of  the  Second  Period. 

In  surveying  the  history  of  redemption,  we  have  now 
shown  how  this  work  was  carried  on  through  the  two  former 
of  the  three  main  periods  into  which  this  whole  space  of  time 
was  divided,  viz.  from  the  fall  to  the  incarnation  of  Christ,  and 
from  thence  to  the  end  of  the  time  of  Christ's  humiliation.  In 
the  first  of  these  periods  we  have  particularly  explained  how 
God  prepared  the  way  for  Christ^s  appearing  and  purchasing 
redemption ;  and  in  the  second  period,  how  that  purchase 
was  made  and  finished.  I  would  now  make  some  improve" 
meni  of  what  has  been  «aid  on  both  these  subjects  considered 
conjunctly. 

SECT.  I. 

An  Use  of  Reproof. 

I  BEGIN  with  an  use  of  reproof;  a  reproof  of  unbelief, 
of  self-righteousness,  and  of  a  careless  neglect  of  the  salvation 
of  Christ. 

I.  How  greatly  do  these  things  reprove  those  who  do  not 
believe  in,  but  reject  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ !  t.  e.  all  those  who 
do  not  heartily  receive  him.  Persons  may  receive  him  in  pro- 
fession outwardly,  and  may  wish  that  they  had  some  of  ttiose 
benefits  that  Christ  has  purchased,  and  yet  their  hearts  not  re- 
ceive him.  They  may  be  hearty  in  nothing  that,  they  do  to- 
wards Christ  -,  they  may  have  no  high  esteem  o^  nor  any  sin- 
cere respect  to  Christ ;  they  may  never  have  opened  the  door  of 
their  heart  to  him,  but  have  kept  him  shut  out  all  their  days^ 
ever  since  his  salvation  has  been  offered  to  them.  Though 
dieir  hearts  have  been  opened  to  others,  their  doors  fluns  wide 
open  to  them,  with  fi'ee  admittance  at  all  times ;  though  they 

,  have  been  embraced,  and  the  thrones  of  their  hearts  have  been 
allowed  them ;  yet  Christ  has  always  been  shut  out  and  they 

^  have  been  deaf  to  all  his  calls.      They  never  could  find  an  in- 

g  clination  of  heart  to  receive  him,  nor  would  they  ever  trust  in 

^  him. 

VOL.  in  40 
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Lei  me  now  call  upon  such  lo  consider,  bow  great  is  t 
sin,  in  thus  rejecting  Jeaus  Christ.  You  slight  the  glwi 
person,  for  whose  coming  God  made  such  great  prepnrmtra 
in  such  a  eeries  of  wonderful  providences  from  llie  bcgimdaj 
of  the  world,  and  whom,  after  all  things  were  made  naif, 
God  sent  into  the  world,  bringing  to  pass  a  ihing  before  a 
known,  viz.  the  union  of  the  divine  nature  with  the  human  i 
one  person.  You  have  been  guilty  of  slighting  that  gre»l  Si 
viour,  who,  afier  such  preparation,  actually  accuniplisbetlthe 
purchase  of  redemption ;  and  who,  afier  he  had  Hpem  tbtet 
or  four  and  thirty  years  in  poverty,  labour,  and  coniempl.  it 
purchasing  redemption,  at  last  finished  the  purchase  by  do- 
sing  his  hie  under  such  extreme  Bufferings  as  you  have  heaid^ 
ana  so  by  his  death,  and  continuing  for  a  time  under  the  pos- 
er of  death,  completed  the  whole.  This  is  the  person  yoa  » 
ject  and  despise.  You  make  light  of  all  the  glory  of  his  (XT' 
son,  and  of  all  the  glorious  love  of  God  the  Father,  in  aeoaate 
him  into  the  world,  and  all  hie  wonderful  love  appexrnu  in 
the  whole  of  this  affair.  That  precious  stone  which  G<»d 
hath  laid  in  Zion  for  a  foundation  in  such  a  imtnoet,  und  ttt 
such  wonderful  works  as  you  have  heard,  is  a  stone  wt  n 
nought  by  you. 

Sinners   sometimes   arc   ready   to  wonder    why  onbebT 
should  be  looked  upon  as  a  great  sin ;  but  if  yon  consider  wU 
you  have  heard,  how  can  you  wonder  ?     If  ihia  i^aviourii* 
great,  and  this  work  so  great,  and  such  great   things 
been  done  in  order  to  it,  truly  there  is  no  cause  of  wonderte 
the  rejection  of  this  Saviour  is  so   provoking    to   "'-■'  ^ 
brings  greater  guilt  than  the  sins  of  the  worst  of  heal 
never  heard  of  those  things,  nor  have  had  this  Savii 
to  them. 

II.  What  has  been  said,  affords  matter  of  reproof  to 
who,  instead  of  believing  in  Christ,  trust  in  theniselves'fbr  ahv 
tion.  Is  it  not  a  common  thing  with  men  to  take  it  utKtn  Ita- 
selves  to  do  that  great  work  which  Christ  came  inio  the  nti 
to  do?  to  trust  in  their  prayers,  their  good  convcrsa(>oe«,ito 
pains  they  take  in  religion,  the  reformation  of  iheir  Iive>,iid 
their  self-denial,  in  order  to  recommend  them  m  (Jot  • 
make  some  atonement  for  their  past  sins.  Let  such  conote 
throe  things : 

1.  How  ereat  a  Ihing  that  is  which  you  tnke  upon  t* 
It  IS  to  do  the  work  of  the  great  Saviour  of  the  wtuU.- 
riiough  you  are  poor,  worthless,  vile,  and  polluted  yei  i« 
arrogantly  take  upon  you  that  very  work  for  which  'ibc  <m 
begotten  Son  of  God  became  man ;  and  in  order  lo  whSl 
God  employed  four  thousand  years  in  all  the  great  distM»\ 
lions  of  his  providences,  aiming  chiefly  to  moke  warto 
nhmt's  rommff  to  do  (hi..  t^-orI(,     Thi..-  i-=   ihf  work   ihntS* 


i  ■  ■  ■    <    ■  *■•  -    -  ". 
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foolishly  think  yourself  sufficient  for;  as  though  your  prayers 
and  other  performances  were  excellent  cnougli  for  this  purpose. 
Consider  now  vain  is  the  thought  which  you  entertain  of 
yourselC  How  must  such  arrogance  appear  in  the  sight  of 
Christ,  whom  it  cost  so  much.  It  was  not  to  be  obtained  even 
by  him,  so  great  and  glorious  a  person,  at  a  cheaper  rate  than 
his  going  through  a  sea  of  blood,  and  passing  through  the 
midst  of  the  furnace  of  God^s  wrath.  And  how  vain  must 
your  arrogance  appear  in  the  sight  of  God,  when  he  sees  you 
imagining  yourself  sufficient,  and  your  worthless,  polluted 
performances  excellent  enough  for  the  accomplishing  of  that 
work  of  his  own  Son,  to  prepare  the  way  for  which  he  was 
employed  in  ordering  all  the  great  affairs  of  the  world  for  so 
many  ages ! 

3.  If  there  be  ground  for  you  to  trust,  as  you  do,  in  your 
own  righteousness,  then  all  that  Christ  did  to  purchase  salva- 
tion, and  all  that  God  did  from  the  fall  of  man  to  prepare  the 
way  for  it,  is  in  vain.  Your  self-righteousness  charges  God 
with  the  greatest  folly,  as  though  he  has  done  all  things  in 
vain,  to  bring  about  an  accomplishment  of  what  you  alone, 
with  your  poor  polluted  prayers,  and  the  little  pains  you  take 
in  religion,  are  sufficient  to  accomplish  for  yourself  For  if 
ou  can  appease  God^s  anger,  and  commend  yourself  to  him 
y  these  means,  then  you  have  no  need  of  Christ;  Gal.  ii.  21. 
If  righteousness  come  by  the  law,  then  Christ  is  dead  in  vain.^^ 
If  you  can  do  this  by  your  prayers  and  good  works, 
Christ  might  have  spared  his  pains  ;  he  might  have  spared  his 
blood ;  he  might  have  kept  within  the  bosom  of  his  Father, 
without  coming  down  into  this  evil  world,  to  be  despised, 
reproached,  and  persecuted  to  death.  God  needed  not  have 
busied  himself,  as  he  did  for  four  thousand  years,  causing  so 
many  changes  in  the  state  of  the  world  all  that  while,  in  order 
to  bring  about  that  which  you  can  accomplish  in  a  few  days, 
only  with  the  trouble  of  a  few  religious  performances.  Con- 
aider,  what  greater  folly  could  you  have  devised  to  charge 
upon  God  than  this,  that  all  those  things  were  done  so  need* 
lessly ;  when,  instead  of  all  this,  he  might  only  have  called 
you  forth,  and  committed  the  business  to  you,  which  you  think 
you  can  do  so  easily.  Alas !  how  blind  are  natural  men !  and 
especially  how  vain  are  the  thoughts  which  they  have  of 
themselves !  How  ignorant  of  their  own  littleness  and  pollu- 
tion !     What  great  things  do  they  assume  to  themselves ! 

3.  You  that  trust  to  your  own  righteousness,  arrogate  to 

J  ourselves  the  honour  of  the  greatest  thing  that  ever  God 
imself  did.  You  seem  not  only  sufficient  to  perform  divine 
works,  but  such  is  your  pride  and  vanity,  that  you  are  not 
content  without  takins  upon  you  to  do  the  very  greatest  work 
that  ever  God  himself  wrought.    You  see  by  what  has  boeii 
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gftid,  how  God  has  subordinated  all  his  other  workii  to 
of  redemption.  Ood's  works  oV  providence  are  greaicr  T 
those  of  creation ;  and  all  his  works  of  providence,  IroBi 
beginning  of  the  generations  of  men,  were  in  order  to 
way  for  the  purchasing  of  redemption.  To  take  on  yi 
to  work  out  redemption,  is  a  greater  ihinc  than  if  yoa 
taken  it  upon  you  to  create  a  world.  What  a  figor* 
would  make,  if  you  should  seriously  go  about  to  cieite  m 
world;  or,  decking  yourBelf  with  majesty,  shouir)  pKltvad  lo 
speak  the  word  of  power,  and  call  an  universe  out  of  anttau 
intending  to  go  on  in  order,  and  say,  "  Let  there  be  light;  I4 
there  be  a  firmament,'"  Sic.  But  then  consider,  Ihai  tn  f 
(empting  to  work  out  redemption  for  yoiireelf,  you  ■tieinpli 
greater  thing  than  this,  and  are  gerious  in  it,  and  will  not  h 
dissuaded  from  it.     You  strive  in  it,  are  fiill   of  the  thoagk 

that  you  arc  sufficient  for  it,  and  big  with  hopes  of 

plishtng  it. 

You  take  upon  you  lo  do  the  very  greatest  and  mm  dtft 
mil  part  of  this  work,  viz.  to  purchase  redemptioa.  Chr" 
can  accomphsh  other  parts  of  this  work  without  cost;  i 
this  part  cost  him  his  life,  as  well  as  innumerable  |>aimi 
labours.  Yet  this  is  that  part  which  sclt'-nghteous  penxUH 
about  to  accomplish  for  themselves.  If  all  the  angeta  • 
heaven  had  been  sufficient  for  this  work,  would  GcnI  have  it 
himself  to  cOect  such  things  as  he  did  in  order  tu  ill 
would  he  ever  have  sent  his  own  Son,  the  creator  of  tht"  M 
into  the  world,  to  have  done  and  suffered  such  things  T 

What  self-righteous  persons  take  to  themselvH,  •  tit 
same  work  that  Christ  was  engaged  in  when  howwiBh^ 
agony  and  bloody  sweat,  and  when  he  died  on  ibc 
which  was  the  greatest  thing  that  eviy  the  eyes  at' 
beheld.  Great  as  it  is,  ihey  imagine  they  can  do  ""^ 
that  Christ  accomplished  by  it.  Their  self-righieoi 
in  eflect  charge  Christ'^  ottering  up  himself  in  thea 
as  the  greatest  iuHtancc  of  folly  that  ever  inen  or  _, 

instead  of  being  the  most  glorious  display  of  the  divine 

and  grace.  Yea,  self-rightenusness  makes  ail  that  Cbrmtli 
through  the  whole  course  of  his  life,  all  tliat  ho  said  ^ 
suffered,  and  his  incnrnntion  itself,  and  not  only  so,  butd 
that  iiod  had  been  doing  in  the  great  dispensationit  ofti 
providance  from  the  beginning  of  the  world  lo  that  txin«.«| 
nothing  but  a  scene  of  the  most  wild,  evlreme,  and  ttm\ 
ccndent  folly. 

la  it  any  wonder,  then,  that  a  setf-rigbtcoiw  spirit  •• 
represented  in  scripture,  and  spoken  of,  as  that  which  isi^ 
fiiul  to  the  souls  of  men  ?  And  is  it  any  wonder,  that  CW 
ts  rt^fcseuied  in  scripture  as  being  so  nrovoked  widi  lb 
Pharisees  and  nthers,  who  trusted  in  tlieniselves  that  ijMy  w«* 
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righteous,  and  were  proud  of  their  goodness,  and  thought  that 
their  own  performances  were  a  valuable  price  of  God^  favour 
and  love? 

Let  persons  hence  be  warned  against  a  self-righteous 
spirit.  You  that  are  seeking  salvation,  and  taking  pains  in 
religion,  take  heed  to  yourselves  that  you  do  not  trust  in  what 
you  do.  Harbour  no  such  thoughts,  that  God  now,  seeing 
now  much  you  are  reformed,  how  you  are  sometimes  affected, 
will  be  pacified  towards  you,  and  will  not  be  so  angry  for  your 
former  sins ;  that  you  shall  gain  on  him  by  such  things,  and 
draw  his  heart  to  show  you  mercy.  If  you  entertain  the 
thought,  that  God  is  obliged  to  do  it,  and  docs  not  act  justly 
if  he  refuse  to  regard  your  prayers  and  pains ;  if  you  quarrel 
with  God,  and  complain  of  him  for  not  doing  it,  this  shows 
what  your  opinion  is  of  your  own  righteousness,  viz.  that  it 
is  a  valuable  price  of  salvation,  and  ought  to  be  accepted  of 
God  as  such.  Such  complaining  of  God,  and  quarreling  with 
him,  for  not  taking  more  notice  of  your  righteousness,  plainly 
shows  that  you  are  guilty  of  arrogance,  thinking  yourself  suf* 
ficient  to  oner  the  price  of  your  own  salvation. 

III.  What  has  been  said  on  this  subject,  affords  matter  of 
reproof  to  those  who  carelessly  neglect  the  salvation  of  Christ. 
These  live  a  senseless  kind  of  life,  neglect  the  business  of 
religion  and  their  own  souls,  not  taking  any  course  to  get  an 
interest  in  Christ,  or  what  he  has  done  and  suffered,  or  any 
part  in  that  glorious  salvation  he  has  purchased.  They  have 
their  minds  token  up  about  the  gains  of  the  world,  or  the 
vanities  and  pleasures  of  youth,  and  make  light  of  what  they 
bear  of  Christ's  salvation,  to  that  degree,  that  they  do  not  at 
present  so  much  as  seek  after  it.  Let  me  here  apply  myself  to 
you  in  some  expostulatory  interrogations. 

1.  Shall  so  many  prophets,  and  kings,  and  righteous 
men,  have  their  minds  so  much  taken  up  with  the  prospect, 
that  the  purchase  of  salvation  was  to  be  wrought  out  in  ages 
long  after  their  death ;  and  will  you  neglect  it  when  actually 
accomplished?  You  have  heard  what  great  account  the 
church  in  all  ages  made  of  the  future  redemption  of  Christ ; 
liow  joyfully  they  expected  it,  how  they  spoke  of  it,  how 
they  studied  and  searched  into  these  tilings,  how  they  sung 
joyful  songs,  and  had  their  hearts  greatly  engaged  about  it, 
though  they  did  not  expect  that  it  would  be  accomplished  till 
many  ages  after  their  death,  I  Pet.  i.  10—12.  How  much  did 
Isaiah  and  Daniel,  and  other  prophets,  speak  concerning  this 
redemption !  And  how  much  were  their  hearts  engaged,  and 
their  attention  and  study  fixed  upon  it !  How  was  David's 
mind  taken  up  in  this  subject !  He  declared  that  it  was  all  his 
salvation,  and  all  his  desire ;  2  Sam.  zxiii.  5.  How  did  he 
employ  bis  voice  and  harp  in  celebrating  it,  and  the  glori^ii; 
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display  of  divine  grace  [herein  exhibited  I  luid  all 
although  ihey  beheld  it  not  as  yet  accomplished,  but  sa« 
it  was  to  be  brought  to  pass  so  long  a  time  after  their  day.'*- 
And  before  tliiij,  how  did  Abraham  and  the  uiher  patrian 
rejoice  in  the  prospect  of  Christ's  day,  and  the  redeiu)iti 
which  he- was  to  purchiisel  And  even  the  sainte  before 
flood  were  affected  and  elated  in  the  expectation  of  ihu 
rious  event,  though  it  was  then  so  long  future,  aud  it  wa 
very  faintly  and  obscurely  revealed  to  them. 

Now  these  things  are  declared  to  you  as  actually 
The  church  now  has  seen  accomplished  all  those  great 
which  they  so  joyfully  prophesied  of;  and  you  are  abandu 
shown  how  those  things  were  accomplished  :  MalL  uiL 
"  Verily  I  say  unto  you,  that  many  prophets  and  righteous  ii 
have  desired  to  see  those  things  which  ye  sec,  and  bare  i 
seen ;  and  to  hear  those  things  which  ye  hear,  and  hare  i 
heard  them.''  And  yet,  when  these  things  are  thus  abumUm 
set  before  you  as  already  accomplished,  how  liglii  ffn  rm  mnV 
of  them  !  How  unconcerned  are  you  about  tl, 
other  things,  and  not  so  much  as  feeling  any  in 
Indeed  your  sin  is  extremely  aggravated  in  (L: 
God  has  put  you  under  great  advantages  for  y:  . 
vation,  far  greater  than  those  saints  of  old  enjoyed,  Uc  li 
put  you  under  a  more  glorious  dispensation  ;  has  given  ju 
more  clear  revelation  of  Christ  and  his  salvation  ;  aiid  yM>) 
neglect  all  these  advantages,  and  go  on  in  a  careless  com 
life,  an  though  nothing  had  been  done,  no  such  propuwdi  a 
offers  had  been  made  you. 

3.  Have  the  angeb  been  so  engaged  about  this  ralntt 
which  is  by  Christ  ever  since  the  fall  of  mao,  lliough  tbtf  ■ 
not  immediately  concerned  in  it,  and  will  you,  who  oood 
and  have  it  offered  to  you,  be  so  careless  about  itf  li 
have  heard  how  the  angels  at  first  were  subjected  lo  ChriM 
mediator,  and  how  they  have  all  along  been  ininiislcnngairt 
to  him  in  this  affair.  In  all  the  great  dispensations  wlu(9/l 
have  heard  of  trom  the  begiunmg  of  the  world,  tJi«T< 
been  active  and  as  a  flame  of  fire  in  this  affair,  bcit^ 
diligently  employed  as  rninistering  spirits  to  minister  to  < 
in  this  great  affair  of  man's  redemption.  And  when  ( 
came,  how  engaged  were  their  minds !  They  cainc  to  Z 
rias,  to  inform  him  of  the  coming  of  Chriat^s  forenuiiiar<- 
They   came  to  the   Virgin   Mary,  to   inform   her  of  the 

Eroachiiig  birlh  of  Christ.  They  came  to  Joseph,  to  ■ 
im  of  the  danger  which  threatened  the  new-born  Snvioot, 
to  point  out  to  hnn  the  means  of  safety.  And  how  were  I 
minds  engaged  at  the  time  of  the  birth  of  Christ '  The  wl 
multitude  of  the  heavenly  hosts  sang  praises  upon  the  o 
Von,  saying,  Glorif  to  God  in  the  highe$t,  on  tarth 
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totZZ  towards  men.  And  afterwards,  from  time  to  time,  they 
ministered  to  Christ  when  on  earth ;  at  the  time  of  his  tempta- 
tion, of  his  agony  in  the  garden,  at  his  resurrection,  and  at  his 
ascension.  All  these  thmgs  show,  that  they  were  greatly  en- 
gaged in  this  aiTair  ;  and  the  scripture  informs  us,  that  they 
pry  into  these  things :  1  Pet.  i.  12.  ^^  Which  things  the  angeb 
aesire  to  look  into.^^  And  how  are  they  represented  in  the 
Revelation  as 'being  employed  in  heaven  in  singing  praises  to 
him  that  sitteth  on  the  tnrone,  and  to  the  Lamb  !  rlow,  shall 
these  take  so  much  notice  of  this  redemption,  and  of  the  pur- 
chaser, who  need  it  not  for  themselves,  and  have  no  immediate 
omcern  or  interest  in  it,  or  offer  of  it ;  and  will  you  to  whom 
it  is  offered,  and  who  are  in  such  extreme  necessity  of  it,  neg- 
lect and  take  no  notice  of  it  ? 

3.  Did  Christ  labour  so  hard,  and  suffer  so  much   to 

Erocure  this  salvation,  and  is  it  not  worth  the  while  for  you  to 
e  at  some  labour  in  seeking  it?  Did  our  salvation  lie  with 
such  weight  on  the  mind  of  Christ,  as  to  induce  him  to  become 
man,  to  suffer  even  death  itself,  in  order  to  procure  it  7  And  is 
it  not  worth  the  while  for  you,  who  need  this  salvation,  and 
must  perish  eternally  without  it,  to  take  earnest  pains  to  obtain 
an  interest  in  it  after  it  is  procured,  and  all  things  are  ready  ? 

4,  Shall  the  great  God  be  so  concerned  about  this  salva- 
tion, as  often  to  overturn  the  world  to  make  way  for  it ;  and 
when  all  is  done,  is  it  not  worth  your  seeking  after?  What 
great,  what  wonderful  things  has  he  done:  removing  and 
setting  up  kings,  raising  up  a  great  number  of  prophets,  sepa- 
rating a  distinct  people  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  overturning 
nations  and  kingdoms,  and  often  the  state  of  the  world ;  and 
so  has  continued  bringing  about  one  change  and  revolution 
after  another  for  forty  centuries  in  succession,  to  make  way  for 
the  procuring  of  this  salvation  !  And  when  at  the  close  of 
these  ages  the  great  Saviour  comes,  passing  through  a  long 
series  of  reproach  and  suffering,  and  then  suffering  all  the 
waves  and  billows  of  God's  wrath  for  men's  .^ins,  insomuch 
that  they  overwhelmed  his  .soul ;   after  all  these  things  done  to 

'  procure  salvation  for  sinners,  is  it  not  worthy  of  your  being  so 
'  mnch  concerned  about  it,  but  that  it  should  be  thrown   by, 
'  and   made  nothing  of,  in  comparison   of  worldly  gain,  gay 
'  clothing,  or  youthml  diversions,  and  other  such  trifling  things  ? 
'  O !  that  you  who  live  negligent  of  this  salvation,  would 

'  consider  what  you  do !  What  you  have  heard  from  this  sub- 
'  ject,  may  show  you  what  reason  there  is  in  that  exclamation 
of  the  apostle,  Heb.  ii.  3.  *'  How  shall  we  escape  if  we  neglect 
'  so  ffreat  salvation  ?"'  and  in  Acts  xiii.  41.  "  Behold,  ye  despisers, 
'  and  wonder,  and  perish ;  for  I  work  a  work  in  your  days,  a 
'  work  which  von  shall  in  no  wUc  believe,  thou^g^h  a  man  deVlar'* 
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it  unto  you."     God  looks  on  yoa  a»  great  enctniea  of  ihe 
of  Christ,  as  adversaries  and  despisers  of  all  the  glory   of 
great  work.     And  if  God  has  made  such  account   of  th«  g 
of  salvation  as  to  destroy  many  nations  in  order  to  prepare 
way  for  the  glory  of  his  Son  in  this  affair;  how  little  oeoi 
will  he  make  of  the  lives  aitd  souls  of  ten  thousand  such  o| 
sers  and  despisera  as  you,  who  continue  impenitent,  whoa 
welfare  stands  in  llie  way  of  that  glory'     Why    surely 
shall  be  dashed  to  pieces  as  a  potter's  vessel,    and 
down  as  the  mire  of  the  streets.     God  may,  through 
patience,  bear   with    hardened   careless  dinners    for    a* 
but  he  will  not  long  bear  with  such  despisers  of  his  dear  Soi^ 
and   his   great  salvation,    the  glory  of  which   he  haa  had  m 
much  at  heart,  before  he  will  utterly  consume  without  remedf 
or  mercy. 


SECT.  U. 

An  Use  of  Encouragement. 

I  wtLL  conclude  with  a  second  use  of  encounigeincbt  tt 
burdened  souls  to  put  their  trust  in  Christ  for  salvation.  To  J 
such  as  ore  not  careless  and  negligent,  but  make  seeking  ■ 
interest  in  Christ  their  main  business,  being  s&nsiblc  in  M' 
measure  of  their  necessity,  and  afraid  of  the  wrnth  to  come; 
such,  what  has  been  said  on  this  subject  holds  forth  great  mi 
ter  of  encouragement,  to  venture  their  souls  oo  the  I.ord^M 
Christ.  And  as  motives  proper  to  excite  you  so  to  do,  lAiu 
lead  you  to  consider  two  things  in  particular. 

I.  The  completeness  of  the  purchase  which  has  been  o 
You  have  heard   that  this  work  of  purchasing  salvaHoa 
wholly  finished  during  the  time  of  Christ's  fautniliution.     Wkl 
Christ  rose  from  the  dead,  and  was  exalted   from  that  al 
ment  to  which  he  submitted  for  our  salvation,  the   puj 
eternal  life  was  completely  made,  so  that  there  ivas 
any  thing  more  to  be  done  in  order  to  it.      But  noW' 
vants  were  sent  forth  with  a  message,  Matl.  xxii.  4. 
I  have  prepared  my  dinner :  my  oj^en  and  my  fatlinn 
and  all  thmgs  are  ready  :  come  unto  the  marriage.'    1 
are  your  sins  many  and  great  ?    Here  is  enough  done 
to  procure  their  pardon.     There  is  no  need  of  any 
neea  of  yours  to  obtain  your  pardofi  and  justificaUon  |  , 
may  come  freeljf,  without  money  and  without  price. 
iberefore  there  is  such  a  free  and   gracious  uivitaUoo 
you,  come,  come  naked  as  you  are;  come   as  a    ptMn 
demned  criimnnl ;   come  ami  cast  yourself  down    al 
feet,  as  one  justly  condemned,  and  utterly  helpl^.      Ucn  «l 
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complete  salvation  wrought  out  by  Christ,  and  through  him 
ofiered  to  you.    Come,  therefore,  accept  of  it,  and  be  saved. 

2.  For  Christ  to  reject  one  that  thus  comes  to  him,  would 
be  to  frustrate  all  those  great  things  which  God  brought  to  past 
from  the  fall  of  man  to  the  incarnation  of  Christ.  It  would 
also  frustrate  all  that  Christ  did  and  suffered  while  on  earth  i 
yea,  it  would  frustrate  the  incarnation  itself.  All  the  great 
things  done  were  for  that  end,  that  tliosc  might  be  saved  who 
should  come  to  Christ.  Therefore  you  may  be  sure  Christ  will 
not  be  backward  in  saving  those  who  come  to  him,  and  trust 
in  him :  for  he  has  no  desire  to  frustrate  himself  in  his  own 
work.  Neither  will  God  the  Father  refuse  you ;  for  he  has  no 
desire  to  frustrate  himself  in  all  that  he  did  for  so  many  hun* 
dreds  and  thousands  of  years,  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  salva- 
tion of  sinners  by  Christ.  Come,  therefore,  hearken  to  the 
sweet  and  earnest  calls  of  Christ  to  your  soul.  Do  as  he  invites 
and  as  he  commands  you.  Matt.  xi.  28 — 30.  ''  Come  unto  me, 
all  ye  that  labour  and  are  heavy  laden,  and  I  will  give  you 
rest.  Take  my  yoke  upon  you,  and  learn  of  me;  and  ye  shall 
find  rest  unto  your  souls.  For  my  yoke  is  easy,  and  my  burden 
is  light." 


PERIOD  Hi. 

i'Vo/n  ChrisVs  Resurrection  to  the  End  of  the  World. 

In  discoursing  on  this  subject,  we  have  already  shown  how 

the  work  of  redemption  was  carried  on  through  the  two  first  of 

the  THREE  PERIODS  into  which  wc  divided  the  whole  space  of 

time  from  the  fall  to  the  end  of  the  world.    We  are  now  come 

!    to  the  third  and  last  period,  beginning  with  Christ^s  resurrec* 

1^  tion ;  and  would  show,  that  the  space  of  time  from  the  end 

^    of  Christ ^s  humiliation  to  the  end  of  the  world  is  all  taken  up 

.   in  bringing  about  the  great  effect  or  success  of  Christ^s  purchaser 

i  SECT.  I. 

t  Scriptural  Representations  of  this  Period. 

ri  Not  but  that  there  were  great  effects  and  glorious  success 

b  of  Christ's  purchase  of  redemption  before,  even  from  the  begin- 
^  ning  of  the  generations  of  men.  But  all  that  success  which 
u-  was  before  was  only  preparatory,  by  way  of  anticipation,  WB 
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f.  The  times  of  this  period,  for  the  most  part,  are  in  the 
Old  Testament  called  the  latter  days.  We  often,  in  the  pro- 
phets of  the  Old  Testament,  read  of  things  that  should  come 
to  pass  in  the  latter  days^  and  sometimes  in  the  last  days^  evi- 
dently  referring  to  gospel  times.  They  are  called  the  latter 
days^  and  the  tost  days  :  because  this  is  the  last  period  of  the 
scries  of  God's  providences  on  earth,  the  last  period  of  the 
great  work  of  redemption  ;  which  is  as  it  were  the  sum  of 
God's  works  of  providence  ;  the  last  dispensation  of  the  cove- 
nant of  grace  on  earth. 

11.  The  whole  time  of  this  period  is  sometimes  in  scripture 
called  the  end  of  the  worlds  1  Cor.  x.  11.  "  Now  all  these  thines 
happened  unto  them  for  ensamplcs  :  and  they  are  written  for 
our  admonition,  upon  whom  the  ends  of  the  world  are  come.'* 
And  the  apostle,  (Heb.  ix.  26.)  in  this  expression  of  the  end  of 
the  worlds  means  the  whole  of  the  gospel-day,  from  the  birth  of 
Christ  to  the  day  of  judgment :  ^'  But  now  once  in  the  end  of 
the  world,  hath  he  appeared,  to  put  away  sin  by  the  sacrifice  of 
himselC"  This  space  of  time  may  well  be  called  the  end  of  the 
world  ;  for  this  whole  time  is  taken  up  in  bringing  things  to 
their  great  end  and  issue.  Before,  things  were  in  a  kind  of 
preparatory  state  ;  but  now  they  are  in  a  finishing  state.  An 
end  is  now  brought  to  the  former  carnal  state  of  thinss,  which 
by  degrees  vanishes,  and  a  spiritual  state  begins  to  oe  estab- 
lished more  and  more.  Particularly,  an  end  is  brought  to  the 
former  state  of  the  churchy  which  may  be  called  its  worldly 
state,  in  which  it  was  subject  to  carnal  ordinances,  and  the 
rudiments  of  the  world.  Then  an  end  is  brought  to  the  Jewish 
commonwealth^  in  the  destruction  of  their  city  and  country. 
After  that,  an  end  is  brought  to  the  old  Heathen  empire  in 
Constantine's  time.  The  next  step  is  the  finishing  of  Satan^s 
tiisible  kingdom  in  the  world,  upon  the  fall  of  Antichrist,  and 
the  calling  of  the  Jews.  And  last  will  come  th«  destruction 
of  the  outward  frame  of  the  world  itself,  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  day  of  judgment  Heaven  and  earth  began  to  shake^  in 
order  to  a  dissolution,  according  to  the  prophecy  of  Haggai, 
before  Christ  came,  that  so  only  those  things  which  cannot  be 
shaken  may  remain,  ?.  c.  that  those  things  which  are  to  come  to 
an  end  may  terminate,  and  that  only  those  things  may  remain 
which  are  to  remain  eternally. 

In  the  first  place,  the  carnal  ordinances  of  the  Jewish 

•■    worship  came  to  an  end,  in  order  to  make  way  for  the  establish- 

}     ment  of  that  spiritual  worship,  which  is  to  endure  to  all  eternity; 

John  iv.21.  ^^  Jesus  saith  unto  the  woman,  Believe  me,  the  hour 

cometh,  when  ye  shall  neither  in  this  mountain,  nor  yet  at  Je- 

rasalem,  worship  the  Father."  Verse  23,  "  But  the  hour  cometh, 

;    and  now  is,  when  the  true  worshippers  shall  worship  the  Father 

i   in  spirit  and  in  truth  #  for  the  Father  soeketh  such  to  worship 
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the  other  endings  of  the  old  state  of  things ;  till  at  length  the 
very  outward  frame  of  the  world  itself  shidl  come  to  an  end ; 
ana  the  church  shall  dwell  in  heaven,  which  will  be  a  new  ha- 
bitation. Then  shall  the  utmost  be  accomplished  that  is  meant 
by  the  new  heavens  and  the  new  earth.  (See  Rev.  xxi.  1.) 

The  end  of  God\s  creating  the  world,  was  to  prepare  a 
kingdom  for  his  Son,  (for  he  is  appointed  heir  of  the  world,) 
which  should  remain  to  all  eternity.  So  far  as  the  kingdom  of 
Christ  is  set  up  in  the  world,  so  far  is  the  world  brought  to  its 
end,  and  the  eternal  state  of  things  set  up — so  far  are  all  the 
great  changes  and  revolutions  in  the  world  brought  to  their 
everlasting  issue,  and  all  things  come  to  their  ultimate  period — 
so  far  are  the  waters  of  the  long  channel  of  divine  providence, 
which  has  so  many  branches,  and  so  many  windings,  emptied 
into  their  proper  ocean,  which  they  have  been  seeking  from 
the  beginning  of  their  course,  and  so  are  come  to  their  rest.  So 
far  as  Christ^s  kingdom  is  established  in  the  world,  so  far  arc 
things  wound  up  and  settled  in  their  everlasting  state,  and  a 
period  put  to  the  course  of  things  in  this  changeable  world  ; 
80  far  are  the  first  heavens  and  the  first  earth  come  to  an 
end,  and  the  new  heavens  and  the  new  earth,  the  everlasting 
heavens  and  earth,  established  in  their  room. — This  leads  mc 
to  observe, 

IV.  That  the  state  of  things   which  is  attained  by  the 

events  of  this  period,  is  what  is  so  oflen  called  the  kingdom  of 

heaven^  or  the  kingdom  of  God.     We  very  often  read  in  the 

New  Testament  of  the  kmgdom  of  heaven.     John  the  Baptist 

preached,  that  the  kingdom  of  heaven  was  at  hand  ;  and  so 

^    did  Christ  and  his  disciples  after  him  ;  referring  to  something 

^    that  the  Jews  in  those  days  expected,  and  called  by  that  name. 

'    They   seem    to   have  taken  their  expectation  and  the  name 

chiefly   from   the   prophecy   of  Daniel   in    Nebuchadnezzar^s 

^    dream,  Dan.  ii.  44.     '^And  in  the  days  of  these  kings  shall 

^  the  God  of  heaven  set  up  a  kingdom ;"  together  with  cliap.  vii, 

'  13,  14. 

—  Now  this  kingdom  of  heaven  is  that  evangelical  state  of 

*^  things  in  the  church,  and  in  the  world,  wherein  consists  the 
=^  success  of  Chrisf's  redemption  in  this  period.  There  had  been 
3  often  great  kingdoms  set  up  before ;  as  the  Babylonish,  the 
*  Persian,  the  Grecian,  and  the  Roman  monarchies.  But  Christ 
"^  came  to  set  up  the  last,  which  is  not  an  earthly  kingdom,  but 
=  an  heavenly,  John  xviii.  36.  "  My  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world." 
^  This  is  the  kingdom  of  which  Christ  speaks,  Luke  xxii.  29.  "  My 
»  Father  hath  appointed  to  mc  a  kingdom."  This  kingdom  began 
^  soon  after  Christ^s  resurrection,  and  is  accomplished  in  various 
*  ste2^s  from  that  time  to  the  end  of  the  world.  Sometimes  by 
2;  the  kingdotfJL  of  heaven^  is  meant  not  only  that  spiritual  state  of 
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the  church  which  began  soon  after  Christ's  resurrecUtin  . 
also  that  more  perfect  state  which  ahall  obtain  aHcr  the  doir»i 
fall  of  Antichrist;  and  someliinea  that  glorious  and  hkantf 
state  to  which  the  church  shall  be  received  at  the  day  of  juil(> 
menu  So  1  Cor.  xv.  50.  "This  I  say,  that  fleah  and  blo«4 
cannot  inherit  the  kingdom  of  God." — Under  this  head  I 
observe  several  things  particularly,  for  the  clearer  undeniandi 
ing  of  what  the  .scriplure  says  concerning  this  pertCML 

I.  The  setting  up  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ  BcbeAr 
accomphshed  by  four  successive  great  events,  each  o(  irinca 
is  in  scripture  called  ChrisCs  coming  in  his  kingdom.  TbejEnI 
is  Christ'n  appearing  in  those  wonderful  dispensations  of  proi 
videncc  in  the  apostle^s  days,  in  setting  up  hia  kingdom  sol 
destroying  its  enemies,  which  ended  in  the  destructioa  ti 
Jerusalem.  This  is  called  Christ's  coming  in  his  kitt$6a», 
Matt.  xvi.  28  "Verily  I  say  unto  you,  there  be  some  stanihif 
here,  which  shall  not  taste  of  death  till  they  seo  iho  Son  of  i 
coming  in  his  kingdom."  (And  Matt,  xxiv.)  Theseeon<fb 
which  was  accomplished  in  Constantine's  time,  in  tiis  dry 
atructton  of  the  Heathen  Roman  empire.  This  in  TcpresMUttl 
as  Christ's  coming,  and  \g  compared  to  his  coming  to  jod^aent, 
(Rev.  vi.  at  the  latter  end.)  The  third  is  that  which  i*  Ut  be 
accomphshed  at  ths  destruction  of  Antichri<ii.  This  tin  t 
represented  as  Christ's  coming  in  his  kingdom  in  the  K 
chapter  of  Daniel,  and  in  other  places.  The  Jbtirih  li 
last  is  his  coming  to  the  last  judgment,  which  is  the  etnl 
principally  signified  in  scripture  by  Ckrigt's  coming  a  b 
kingdom, 

H.  Each  of  the  three  former  of  these  is  a  hvcty  iniu«,cr 
type,  of  the  fourth  and  last,  viz.  Christ's  coming  to  (he  GmI 
judgment,  as  the  principal  dispensations  of  providence  bc6lt, 

were  types  of  his  first  commg. As  Christ's  last  cnnM* 

judgment  is  accompanied  with  the  resurrection  of  the  iMl 
ao  is  each  of  the  three  foregoing  with  a  spiritual  resurtsdiw 
That  coming  of  Christ  which  ended  in  the  dcstmciion  of  Jav- 
salem,  was  preceded  by  a  glorious  spiritual  rcsurreoino  af 
souls  in  the  calling  uf  the  Gentiles  through  the  proadiq  oT 
the  gospel.  Christ's  coming  in  Constantinc's  time,  was  ueoii^ 
ponied  with  a  glorious  npiritual  resurrection  of  tlie  gt«atet  pKl 
of  the  known  world,  in  a  restoration  of  it  to  a  visible  dnnk 
state,  from  a  state  of  Heathenism.  Christ's  coraios  U  4* 
destruction  of  Antichrist,  will  be  attended  with  a  »i'  '  ' 
resurrection  of  the  church  after  it  had  been  long  as  h 
dead,  in  the  times  of  Antichrist.  This  is  called  (ho  Jlrtt  t 
reclion  in  the  'JOlh  chapter  of  Revelation. 

Again,  as  Christ  in  the  last  judgment  will  glorioutilv  i 
fest  himself  coming  in  the  glory  of  his  Fathar,  so  in  oai 
the  three  foregoing  events  Christ  gloriously  manifested  bt 
in  sending  judgments  upon  his  enemies  and  in  showing  fi 
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to  his  church.  As  the  last  coining  of  Christ  will  be  attended 
with  a  literal  gathering  together  of  the  elect  from  the  four 
winds  of  heaven,  so  were  each  of  the  preceding  attended  witli 
a  spiritual  gathering  in  of  the  elect.  As  this  gathering  toge- 
ther of  the  elect  will  be'  effected  by  God^s  angels  with  a  great 
sound  of  a  trumpet ;  (Matt.  xxiv.  31.)  so  were  each  of  the  pre- 
ceding spiritual  ingatherings  effected  by  the  trumpet  of  the  gos- 
pel, sounded  by  the  ministers  of  Christ.  As  there  shall  pre- 
cede the  last  appearance  of  Christ,  a  time  of  great  degeneracy 
and  wickedness,  so  this  has  been,  or  will  be,  the  case  with  each 
of  the  other  appearances.  Before  each  of  them  is  a  time  of  a 
great  opposition  to  the  church  ;  before  the  first,  by  the  Jews : 
before  the  second,  in  Constantinu^s  time,  by  the  Heathen ;  be- 
fore the  third,  by  Antichrist ;  and  before  the  last,  by  Gog  and 
Magog,  as  described  in  the  Revelation. 

By  each  of  these  coming  of  Christ,  God  works  a  glorious 
deliverance  for  his  church.  The  firsts  which  ended  in  the  de- 
struction of  Jerusalem,  was  attended  with  bringing  the  church 
into  the  glorious  state  of  the  gosixil.  The  second^  which  was 
in  Constantine^s  time,  was  accompanied  with  an  advancement 
of  the  church  into  a  state  of  liberty  from  persecution,  the  coun- 
tenance of  civil  authority,  and  her  triumph  over  Heathen  per- 
secutors. The  thirds  which  shall  be  at  the  downfall  of  Anti- 
christ, will  be  accompanied  with  an  advancement  of  the  church 
into  that  state  of  the  glorious  prevalence  and  truth,  liberty, 
peace,  and  joy,  which  we  so  often  read  of  in  the  prophetical 
parts  of  scripture.  The  last  will  be  attended  with  the  advance- 
ment of  the  church  to  consummate  glory  in  heaven. 

Each  of  these  comin/i^s  of  Christ  is  accompanied  with  a 
terrible  destruction  of  the  wicked,  and  the  enemies  of  the  church : 
the  firsts  with  the  destruction  of  the  persecuting  Jews,  which 
was  amazingly  terrible  ;  the  second,  with  dreadful  judgments  on 
the  Heathen  persecutors  of  the  church  ;  the  third,  with  the  aw- 
ful destruction  of  Antichrist,  the  most  cruel  and  bitter  enemy 
that  ever  the  church  had  ;  the/of/r//i,  with  divine  wrath  and 
vengeance  on  all  the  ungodly. — Further,  there  is  in  eac/i  of  these 
comings  of  Christ  an  ending  of  the  old,  and  a  beginning  of 
new  lieavens  and  a  new  earth  ;  or  an  end  of  a  temporal  state 
of  things,  and  a  beginning  of  an  eternal  state. 

3.  I  would  observe,  that  each  of  those  four  great  dispen- 
sations which  arc  represented  as  Christ^s  coming  in  his  kingdom, 
are  but  so  many  steps  and  degrees  of  the  accomplishment  of 
that  one  event  prophesied  of,  Dan.  vii.  13,  14.  "And  I  saw  in 
the  night  visions,  and  behold,  one  like  the  Son  of  man,  came 
with  the  clouds  of  heaven,  and  came  to  the  ancient  of  days, 
and  they  brought  him  near  before  him.  And  there  was  given 
him  dominion,  and  glory,  and  a  kingdom,  that  all  people, 
nations,  and  languages,  should  serve  him :  his  dominif>n  is  an 
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everlasting  dominion,  and  his  kingdom  that  which  shall  nol  I 
destroyed."  This  is  what  the  Jews  expected,  sod  coIIimI  "iJ 
coming  of  ibe  kingdom  of  heaven;"  and  what  John  the  Bi{j 
list  and  Christ  had  respect  to,  when  they  said,  •'  The  kingdoi 
of  lieaven  is  at  hand."  This  great  event  is  accomplislwd  hj 
several  steps. 

4.  Wden  Clirist  came  with  the  preaching  of  the  apt 
to  set  up  his  kingdom  in  the  world,  which  dispendalion  e 
wiUi  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  then  it  was^ accomplitbei i 
» glorious  degree;  when  the  Heathen  empire  nn^i  desUoye^li 
Comtantine's  time,  it  was  fulhlled  in  a  further  degree;  win" 
Anlich rig t  shall  be  destroyed,  it  will  be  accotnplished  iaajri 
Ai^Aer  degree :  but  when  the  end  of  the  world  is  come,  Ik* 
will  it  be  accomplished  in  its  most  per/eel  degree  of  all.  Aii 
because  these  four  great  events  are  hut  images  odc  of  W 
other,  and  the  three  former  but  types  of  the  lasl,  and  aM 
they  are  all  only  several  steps  of  the  accomplishment  of* 
same  thing;  hence  we  find  them  all  from  time  to  time  tvap^ 
sied  of  under  one,  as  in  the  prophesies  of  Daniel,  aitaialia 
31th  chapter  of  Matthew,  where  some  things  seem  atunai^ 
cable  to  one  of  them,  and  others  to  another. 

Thus  it  appears,  tliat  as  there  are  several  steps  of  lhea» 
comphshment  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  so  in  each  one  d 
them  the  event  is  accomplished  in  a  further  degree  than  ia  111 
foregoing.  That  in  the  time  of  Conslantine  was  a  grcatouri 
further  accomplishment  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  (has  (hi 
which  ended  in  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  ;  that  whkbtlal 
be  at  the  fall  of  Antichrist,  will  be  a  further  accompliehoMMW 
the  same  thing,  than  that  which  took  place  in  the  liioe  i/Coh 
Btaatine;  and  so  on  with  regard  to  each  :  go  thai  the  kii^l* 
of  Christ  is  gradually  prevailing  and  growing  by  these  »  "* 
great  steps  of  its  fultilment,  from  the  time  of  Christ's  ret 
lion  to  the  end  of  the  world. 

5.  The  great  providences  of  God  between  ihcae  te 
events,  are  to  make  way  for  the  kingdom  and  glory  of  Clint* 
the  great  event  following.  Those  dispensations  of  prooAMB 
towards  the  church  and  the  world,  before  the  deslructioQrflltO 
Heathen  empire  in  the  time  of  Constantine,  scern  all  tabnv 
been  to  make  way  for  the  glory  of  Christ,  and  the  h«pniH»<r 
the  church  in  that  event.  And  so  the  great  provideoca  «*■ 
that,  till  the  destruction  of  Antichrist,  and  the  beginning flfi^ 
glorious  times  of  the  church  which  follow,  seem  all  calcdurf 
to  prepare  the  way  for  the  greater  glory  of  Christ  atul  »■ 
church  in  that  event ;  and  the  following  ones  to  the  end  of** 
world,  seem  to  be  for  the  greater  manifestation  of  Christ's  gkiT 
at  the  consummation  of  all  things.— Thus  I  thought  it  aiw* 
to  observe  those  things  in  general  concerning  liiTs  lost  pmA 
before  I  take  notice  of  particular  providences  by  wfaidi  * 
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work  of  redemption  is  carried  on  through  this  period,  in  their 
order. 

Before  I  proceed,  1  will  briefly  answer  an  Iitquiry,  viz. 
Why  the  setting  up  of  Christ^s  kingdom  after  his  humiliation, 
should  be  so  gradual,  since  God  could  easily  have  finished 
it  at  once  ? — Though  it  would  be  presumption  m  us  to  pretend 
to  declare  all  the  ends  of  God  in  this,  yet  doubtless  much  of 
his  wisdom  may  be  seen  in  it ;  and  particularly  in  these  two 
things. 

1.  In  this  way  the  glory  of  God's  wisdom,  is  more  visible 
to  the  observation  of  creatures.  If  it  had  been  done  at  once, 
or  in  a  very  short  time,  there  would  not  have  been  such  oppor* 
tunities  for  creatures  to  perceive  and  observe  the  particular 
steps  of  divine  wisdom,  as  when  the  work  is  gradually  accom- 
plished, and  one  effect  of  his  wisdom  is  held  forth  to  observation 
after  another.  It  is  wisely  determined  of  God,  to  accomplish 
his  great  design  by  a  wonderful  and  long  series  of  events,  that 
the  glory  of  his  wisdom  may  be  displayed  in  the  whole  series 
of  events,  that  the  glor]^  of  his  perfection  may  be  seen,  in  par- 
ticular successive  manifestations.  If  all  that  glory  which 
appears  in  these  events  had  been  manifested  at  once,  it  would 
have  been  too  much  for  us ;  it  would  have  overpowered  our 
sight  and  capacities. 

2.  Satan  is  more    gloriously    triumphed    over. God 

could  easily,  by  an  act  of  almighty  power,  at  once  have  crushed 
Satan.  But  by  giving  him  tmie  to  use  his  utmost  subtilty  to 
hinder  the  success  of  what  Christ  had  done  and  suffered,  he  is 
not  defeated  merely  by  surprise,  but  has  large  opportunity  to 
ply  his  utmost  power  and  subtilty  again  and  again,  to  strength- 
en his  own  interest  all  that  he  can  by  the  work  of  many  a^es. 
Thus  God  destroys  and  confounds  him,  and  sets  up  Uhnsf  s 
kingdom  time  after  time,  in  spite  of  all  his  subtle  machinations 
and  great  works,  and  by  every  step  advances  it  still  higher  and 
higher,  till  at  length  it  is  fully  set  up,  and  Satan  perfectly 
-and  eternally  vanquished. — I  now  proceed  to  take  notice  of 
the  particular  events,  whereby,  from  the  end  of  Christ's  humi« 
Uation  to  the  end  of  the  world,  the  success  of  Christ's  purchase 
has  been  or  shall  be  acoomplished. 

SECT.  II. 
How  Christ  was  capaciiatedfor  effecting  his  purpose. 

As  the  incarnation  of  Christ  was  necessaiy  in  order  to  his 
being  in  a  near  capacity  for  the  purchase  of  redemption ;  so  his 
resurrection  and  ascension  were  requisite  in  order  to  the  success 
of  bis  purchase. 

VOL.  HI.  4?- 
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came  to  pass ;  but  that  has  a  great  deal  in  it  that  is  sorrowful. 
But  by  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  that  sorrow  is  turned  into 
joy.  The  head  of  the  church,  in  that  great  event,  enters  on 
the  possession  of  eternal  life ;  and  the  whole  church  is,  as  it 
were,  begotten  again  to  a  lively  hopc^  1  Pet  i.  3.  Weeping 
had  continued  for  a  night,  but  now  joy  cometh  in  the  morning. 
This  is  the  day  of  his  reigning,  as  the  head  of  the  church, 
and  all  the  church  reigns  with  him.  This  day  was  worthy 
to  be  commemorated  with  the  greatest  joy.  Psal.  cx\'iii.  24. 
^^  This  is  the  day  which  the  Lord  hath  made,  we  will  rejoice 
and  be  glad  in  it.^^  And  therefore  this,  above  all  other  days,  is 
appointed  to  the  end  of  the  world,  to  be  weekly  sanctified,  as 
a  day  of  holy  rest  and  joy,  that  the  church  therein  may  rest 
and  rejoice  with  her  head.  And  as  the  third  chapter  of 
Genesis  is  the  most  sorrowful  chapter  in  the  Bible,  so  those 
chapters  in  the  evangelist,  that  give  an  account  of  the  resur- 
rection of  Christ,  may  be  looked  upon  as  the  most  joyful. 
These  give  an  account  of  the  finishing  of  the  purchase  of 
redemption,  and  the  beginning  of  the  glory  of  the  head  of  the 
church,  as  the  greatest  seal  and  earnest  of  the  eternal  glory 
of  all  the  members. 

It  is  furtlier  to  be  observed,  that  the  day  of  the  gospel 
most  properly  begins  with  the  resurrection  of  Christ.  Till 
Christ  rose  from  the  dead,  the  Old  Testament  dispensation 
remained  :  but  now  it  ceases,  all  being  fulfilled  that  was  sha- 
dowed forth  in  the  typical  ordinances  of  that  dispensation. 
Here  most  properly  is  the  end  of  the  Old  Testament  night ; 
and  Christ  rising  from  the  grave  with  joy  and  glory,  was  like 
the  sun  rising  afler  a  long  night  of  darkness,  appearing  in 
joyful  light  to  enlighten  the  world.  Now  that  joyful  dispen- 
sation begins,  that  glorious  dispensation  of  which  the  prophets 
testified  so  much.  Now  tlie  gospel-sun  is  risen  in  his  glor}', 
and  iDtth  healing  in  his  tpingSj  that  those  who  fear  God's  name 
may  £^0  forth^  and  grow  vp  as  calves  of  the  stall. 

II.  Christ's  ascension  into  heaven.  In  this  I  would  include 
his  sitting  at  the  right  hand  of  God.  For  Christ's  ascension 
was  nothing  else,  but  ascending  to  God's  right  hand  in  glory. 
A  deliverer  of  a  people  as  their  king,  in  order  that  he  may  be 
under  the  best  capacity  for  it,  is  first  installed  in  his  throne. 
We  are  told,  that  Christ  was  exalted  for  tbb  end,  that  he 
might  accomplish  the  success  of  his  redemption :  Acts  v.  31. 
^^  Him  hath  God  exalted  with  his  right  hand,  for  to  give  repen- 
tance unto  Israel,  and  the  remission  of  sins." 

Christ's  ascension  into  heaven  was,  as  it  were,  his  solemn 
coronation,  when  the  Father  set  him  upon  the  throne,  and 
invested  him  with  the  glory  of  that  kingdom  which  he  had 
purchased  for  himself,  that  he  might  thereby  obtain  the  success 
of  hiff  r^cmption  in  conqoeriniE  all  hisenpmi^:  P««l.  f^t.  I, 
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'*  Sit  thou  at  roj;  right  hand,  until  1  tuabc  thine  enemiea  Ihy 
footstool."  Christ  entered  into  heaven,  in  order  to  obtain  the 
success  of  his  purchase,  as  the  high  priest  of  old,  after  he  htd 
offered  sacrifice,  entered  into  ihe  holy  of  holies  with  the  blood 
of  the  Bacrifice,  in  order  to  obtain  the  success  of  the  sucriGce 
which  he  had  oiTered. — See  Heb.  ix.  12.  He  entered  into 
heaven,  there  to  make  intercession  tor  his  people,  (o  plead  tbc 
Sacrifice  which  he  had  made  in"  order  lo  the  success  of  il,  Heh. 
vii,  35. — And  as  lie  ascended  into  heaven,  God  the  Father  did 
in  a  visible  manner  set  him  on  the  throne  as  king  of  the  uni- 
verse. He  then  put  the  angels  all  under  him,  and  subjected  to 
him  heaven  and  earth,  that  he  might  govern  them  for  the  good 
of  the  people  for  whom  lie  died,  Eph.  i.  20 — 23.  Ami  as  Chrivt 
rose  from  the  dead,  so  he  ascended  into  heaven,  as  (he  head  c^' 
the  body,  and  forerunner  of  all  the  church;  and  they,  oa  il 
were,  ascend  with  him  ;  so  that  we  are  both  rciised  up  toge- 
ther, and  made  to  sit  together  in  heavenly  places  in  Cluwt, 
Eph.  il.  6. 

The  day  of  Christ's  ascension  was  doubtless  a  j^luL 
glorious  day  in  heaven.  And  as  heaven  received  Christ,  Qod' 
man,  as  its  king,  so  doubtless  it  received  a  great  acciuBion  of 
glory  and  happiness.  So  that  the  times  in  both  parts  nf  dw 
church,  that  part  which  is  in  heaven,  and  that  which  ia  on 
earth,  are  become  more  glorious  since  Christ's  humilialioo  tJtan 
before. — So  much  for  those  things  whereby  Christ  was  pul  into 
the  best  capacity  for  obtaining  thcsucceas  of  redentplion. 


SECT.  III. 
EistiMishcd  Means  of  Swxeu. 

Consider  tliosc  dispensations  of  providence,  by  wbict* 
the  mtant  of  this  fticcess  were  established  after  Christ's  reaor- 
rection. 

I.  The  abolishing  of  Ihe  Jewis/i  dif.pcnsalion.  Tiu»inde(HJ 
Viras  gradually  done,  but  it  began  from  thetimeofChrisfs  resur- 
rection, m  which  the  abolition  of  it  is  Ibundcd.  For  the  Jnris/t 
dispensation  was  not  fitted  for  ihe  practice  of  the  world 
Ml  general,  or  for  a  church  of  God  dwelling  in  all  parts  of 
the  world:  nor  would  it  have  been  practicable  hy  Uiem. 
Jt  would  have  been  impossible  for  men  living  in  all  parts 
of  the  world  to  go  to  Jemaalem  three  times  a  yt-ar,  as  was 
prescribed  m  that  constiliilion.  When  therefore  (Jod  had  n 
design  of  enlarging  his  church,  as  he  did  aft«r  Christ^ 
rcBurreclion,  It  was  necessary  that  this  dispcnsaUon  should  be 
abolished.  If  u  had  been  continued,  il  would  have  been  « 
gront  blork  nnd  hindrflnrf  to  the  enlaraomenl  ..f  llie  nhiitrtt. 
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Besides,  their  ceremonial  law,  by  reason  of  its  burdensomeness, 
and  great  peculiarity  of  some  of  its  rites,  was  a  wall  of  parti- 
tion between  the  Jews  and  Gentiles,  and  would  have  kept  the 
Gentiles  from  complying  with  the  true  religion.  This  wall 
therefore  was  broken  down  to  make  way  for  the  more  exten- 
sive success  of  the  gospel;  as  Eph.  ii.  14,  15. 

II.  The  next  thing  in  order  of  time  seems  to  be  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  Christian  Sabbath.  For  though  this  was  gra- 
dually established  in  the  Christian  church,  vet  those  things  by 
which  the  revelation  of  God's  mind  and  will  was  made,  began 
on  the  day  of  Christ's  resurrection,  by  his  appearing  then  to 
his  disciples,  John  xx.  19.  And  afterwards,  his  appearing  was 
from  time  to  time  on  that  day  rather  than  any  other,  John  xx. 
26.  This  appointment  was  confirmed  by  his  sending  down 
the  Holy  Spirit  so  remarkably  on  that  day.  Acts  ii.  1 ;  and 
afterwards  by  directing,  that  the  public  worship  of  Christians 
should  be  on  that  day,  which  may  be  concluded  from  Acts  xx. 
7.  I  Cor.  xvi.  1,  2.  and  Rev.  i.  10.  And  so  the  day  of  the 
week  on  which  Christ  rose  from  the  dead,  that  joyful  day,  is 
appointed  to  be  the  dav  of  the  church's  holy  rejoicing  to  the 
end  of  the  world,  and  the  day  of  their  stated  public  worship. 
And  this  is  a  very  great  and  principal  means  of  the  success 
which  the  gospel  has  had  in  the  world. 

III.  Ihe  next  thing  was  Christ's  appointment  of  the 
gospel  ministry^  by  commissioning  and  sending  forth  his  apos- 
tles to  teach  and  baptize  all  nations.  Of  these  things  we  have 
an  account  in  Matt,  xxviii.  19,  20.  ^'  Go  ye,  therefore,  and 
teach  all  nations,  baptising  them  hi  the  name  of  the  Father, 
and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  teaching  them  to  ob- 
serve all  things  whatsoever  I  have  commanded  you ;  and  lo,  1 
am  with  you  alway,  even  unto  the  end  of  the  world."  There 
were  three  things  done  by  this  one  commission  of  Christ  to  his 
apostles,  viz, 

1.  The  appointment  of  the  office  of  the  gospel-ministry. — 
For  this  commission  which  Christ  gives  to  his  apostles,  in  the 
most  essential  parts  of  it,  belongs  to  all  ministers ;  and  the 
npostles,  by  virtue  of  it,  were  ministers  or  elders  of  the  church. 

2.  Something  peculiar  in  this  commission,  viz.  to  go  forth 
from  one  nation  to  another^  preaching  the  gospel  in  all  the 

world.  The  apostles  had  something  above  what  belonged  to 
their  ordinary  character  as  ministers  ;  they  had  an  extraor- 
dinary power  of  teaching  and  ruling,  which  extended  to  all  the 
churches  ;  and  not  only  all  the  churches  which  then  were,  but 
all  that  should  be  to  the  end  of  the  world  by  their  ministr}'. 
And  so  the  apostles  were,  in  subordination  to  Christ,  made 
foundations  of  the  Christian  church.  Sec  Eph.  ii.  20.  and  Rev. 
xxi.  14. 

3.  Here  is  nn  appointment  of  Christian  baptism.    This 
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ordinance  indeed  had  a  beginning  before  John  the  Bapl 
and  Christ  baptized.  But  now  especially  by  this  inaUtnlioq 
it  establislied  as  an  ordinance  to  be  upheld  in   the  Chrisli 

church  lo  the  end   of  the  world. The  ordinance  of  | 

Lord's  supper  had  been  estabhshed  before,  jusi  before  Chrii 
crucifixion. 

IV.  The  next  thing  to  be  observed,  is  ihe  enduiii^  ( 
apostles,  and  others,  with  extraordinary  and  mirtiatlout  ffi 
of  the  Holy  Ghost;  such  as  the  gift  of  longiied.  the  gift 
healing,  of  prophecy,  &c.  The  Spirit  of  God  was  potued  o 
in  great  abundance  in  this  respect ;  so  that  not  only  mintsta 
but  a  very  great  part  of  the  Christians  through  the  norld  we 
endued  with  them,  both  old  and  young  ;  not  only  officvn,  ai 
more  honourable  persons,  but  the  meaner  sort  of  pei)p|«%  k 
vanis  and  handmaids,  agreeable  lo  Joel's  prophecy,  Joel  iLSl 
20 ;  of  which  prophecy  the  apostle  I'eler  lakes  notice,  that  it 
accomplished  in  this  dispensation.  Ads  ii.  11. 

How  wonderful  a  dispensation  waa  this  !     I'nikr  lie  0 
Testament,  but  few  had  such  honours  put  ujk.i 
Moses  indeed  wished  that  all  the  Lord's  peopl< 
Numb.  xi.  '■JS ;  whereas  Joshua  thought  it  mui  1 1 

Medad  prophesied.     But  now  we  find  the  Wl^ll  i  ,  '.L  „ 

ed.  And  this  continued  in  a  very  considerable  de^iw  IuUk 
end  of  the  apostolic  age,  or  the  first  liundred  years  after  the 
birth  of  Christ,  which  is  therefore  called  the  a^e  u/'mirodn. 

This  was  a  great  means  of  Ihe  success  of  the  gcwpel,  sW 
of  establishing  the  Christian  church,  not  only  in  that  age,  be 
in  all  ages  to  the  end  of  the  world.  For  Christiaurlr  facinf 
established  through  so  great  a  part  of  the  known  wnrU  hj 
miracles,  it  was  after  that  more  easily  continut-d  bv  ttaibUoo; 
and  by  means  of  these  extraordinary  gifts  of  ihe  fiaU  GhtMt 
the  apostles  and  others  were  enabled  to  write  ihp  Sew  TmW- 
ment,  to  be  an  infallible  and  perpetual  rule  of  fntih  and 
ners  to  the  church.  And  these  miracles  rccort)e<l  in 
writings  are  a  standing  proof  of  the  truth  of  Chnslisuify 
nil  ages. 

V.  The   nevt   thing  is  the   revealing   of  those   glori. 
doctrines  fully  and  plainly,  which  had  under  Ihu  Old  Tc 
ment  been  obscurely  revealed.     The  doctrine  of  (Thrisl'i*  m 
faction  and  righteousness,   his  ascension  an<l   glory,   Knd 
way  of  salvation,  were,  under  the  Old  Teslitincnl.  in  a 
measure  hid  under  the  vail  of  types  and  shadows,  and 
obscure  revelations,  as  Moses  put  a  vail  nn  his  Incc,  to 
the  shining  of  it  ;    but  now  the  vail   of  the  lompfe   i* 
from  the  top  lo  the  bottom.     Chrial,  the  anlctypc  of  Ui 
shines;  his  face  is  wilhoul  a  vail  i   3  Cor.  iii.   la,   13,  * 
Now  ihese  glorious  mysteries,  which  wcro  in  a  prei 
kept  sflcrot  fi-om  thfi  foundation  of  ihe  World,    nre  cl 
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revealed.  £ph.  iii.  3 — ^S.  Rom.  xvi.  25.  ^^  According  to  the 
revelation  of  the  mystery  which  was  kept  secret  smce  the 
world  began,  but  now  is  made  manifest  ;^^  and  Col.  i.  26.  ^^  Even 
the  mystery  which  hath  been  hid  from  ages  and  generations, 
but  now  is  made  manifest  to  his  saints." 

Thus  the  Sun  of  righteousness,  after  it  is  risen,  begins  to 
shine  forth  clearly,  and  not  by  a  dim  reflection  as  before. — 
Christ,  before  his  death,  revealed  many  things  more  clearly 
than  ever  they  had  been  in  the  Old  Testament ;  but  the  great 
mysteries  of  Christ^s  redemption,  reconciliation  by  his  death, 
and  justification  by  his  righteousness,  were  not  so  plainly  re- 
vealed before  Christ^s  resurrection.  Christ  gave  this  reason  for 
it,  that  he  would  not  put  new  wine  into  old  bottles ;  and  it 
was  gradually  done  even  after  his  resurrection.  In  all  likeli- 
hood, Christ  much  more  clearly  instructed  them  personally  af- 
ter his  resurrection,  and  before  his  ascension ;  as  we  read  that 
he  continued  with  them  forty  days,  speaking  of  the  things  per- 
taining to  the  kingdom.  Acts  i.  o  ;  and  that  ^'  he  opened  their 
understandings,  that  they  might  understand  the  Scriptures," 
Luke  xxiv.  45.     But  the  clear  revelation  of  these  things  was 

?rincipally  after  the  pouring  out  of  the  Spirit  on  the  day  of 
^entecost,  agreeable  to  Chrises  promise,  John  xvi.  12,  13.  '^  I 
have  yet  many  things  to  say  unto  you,  but  ye  cannot  bear  them 
now.  Howbeit,  when  the  Spirit  of  truth  is  come,  he  shall  guide 
you  into  all  truth."  This  clear  revelation  of  the  mysteries  of 
the  gospel,  as  they  are  delivered,  we  have  chiefly  through 
the  hands  of  the  apostle  Paul,  by  whose  writings  a  child  may 
come  to  know  more  of  the  doctrines  of  the  gospel,  in  many 
respects,  than  the  greatest  prophets  knew  under  the  darkness 
of  the  Old  Testament. 

Thus  we  see  how  the  light  of  the  gospel,  which  began  to 
dawn  immediately  after  the  fall,  and  gradually  increased 
through  all  the  ages  of  the  Old  Testament,  is  now  come  to 
the  light  of  perfect  day,  as  the  brightness  of  the  sun  shining 
forth  in  his  unvailed  glory. 

VI.  The  next  thing  that  I  would  observe,  is  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  oflice  of  deacons  in  the  Christian  church,  which 
we  have  an  account  of  in  the  6th  chapter  of  the  Acts,  to  take 
care  for  the  outward  supply  of  the  members  of  Christ^s  church, 
and  the  exercise  of  that  great  Christian  virtue,  charity. 

VII.  The  calling,  qualifying,  and  sending  the  apostle  Paul. 
This  was  begun  in  his  conversion  as  he  was  going  to  Damas- 
cus, and  was  one  of  the  greatest  means  of  the  success  of 
Christ^s  redemption  that  followed :  for  this  success  was  more 
by  the  labours,  preaching,  and  writings  of  this  apostle,  than  alt 
the  other  apostles  put  together.  For,  as  he  says,  1  Cor.  xv. 
10,  he  ^'  laboured  more  abundantly  than  they  all."  As  he 
was  the  apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  so  it  was  mainly  by  his  min- 
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islry  ihal  tfie  Gentiles  were  called,  and  ihe  gospel  spread  ihi 
(lie  world.  Our  nation,  and  the  other  oiUions  of  Eai 
have  the  gospel  among  them  chiefly  through  hU  means ; 
he  was  more  employed  by  the  Holy  Ghoet  tii  revcaUof 
glorious  doctrines  of  the  gospel  by  his  writing^.,  for  ihe 
of  the  church  in  all  ages,  than  all  the  other  apostles  ' 
together. 

VIII.  The  next  thing  I  would  observe,  is  (he  Insttlui 
ecclesiasticaj  councils,  for  deciding  controversies,  aodorderi 
(he  affairs  of  Ihe  church  of  Christ,  of  which  we  hate 
count  in  the  I5th  chapter  of  Acts. 

IX.  The  last  thing  I  shall  oiention  uuder  this  head,  is 
committing  tlie  New  Testament  to  writing.      This  was 
written  after  the  resurrection  of  Cimsl  by  iJio   apostles  ll 
selves,  except  the  gospels  of  Mark  and  Luke,  and  the  boo«  ^M-^ 
the  Acts.     He  that  wrote  the  gospel  of  Mark,  is  suppoeedu 

_  be  the  eon  of  Mary,  in  whose  house  they  were  praying  £r 
Peter,  when  he,  brought  out  of  prison  by  the  an^l.  came  ud 
knocked  at  the  door ;  of  which  we  read.  Acts  xii.  12,  "  Aoi 
when  he  had  considered  tlie  thing,  he  came  to  the  hous«  of  Muj, 
the  mother  of  John,  whose  surname  was  Mark,  whefc  loinT 
were  gathered  together,  praying."  He  was  the  companKio  « 
the  apostles  Barnabas  and  Paul:  Acts  xv.  37.  "  And  Barmln 
determined  to  take  with  them  John,  whose  surname  was  MarL' 
—He  was  Barnabas's  sister's  son,  and  seems  some  time  lo  tart 
been  a  companion  of  the  apostle  Paul :  Col.  iv,  10.  "  Arittar- 
chus,  my  fellow-prisoner,  saluleth  you,  and  Marcus;,  sBtcr'i 
son  to  Barnabas;  touching  whom  ye  received  commandmcnl : 
if  he  come  unto  you,  receive  him."  The  apostles  scorn  to  fiat« 
made  great  accoiml  of  him,  as  appears  by  those  plan's,  vA  al- 
80  by  Acts  xii.  95.  "  And  Barnabas  and  Saul  relumed  from  Jt- 
lusatcm,  and  took  with  them  John,  whose  surname  woe  MaHt ," 
and  Acts  xiii.  5.  "  And  when  they  were  at  Salamis.  rhi-y  preach- 
ed the  word  of  God  in  the  synagogues  of  tile  JcwiiJ^  ind 
they  had  also  John  to  their  minister;"  and, 2  Tim.  iv.  II.  "Onlj 

-  LuKe  ia  with  me  :  take  Murk  and  bring  him  with  ihw;  for  fai 
is  profitable  to  me  for  the  ministry." 

He  who  wrote  the  gospel  of  J.uke  and  the  hooW  ot  .Vci 
was  a  great  companion  of  the  apostle  Paul.  Ucaidc  (hr  l«*l 
mentioned  place,  lie  speaks  of  himself  as  accoinpan>ing  PaJ 
in  his  travels,  and  therefore  speaks  in  the  firet  person  pliinl 
We  went  to  such  a  place;  we  set  sait.&c.  Hi.  una  grcitlf 
beloved  by  the  apostle  Paul ;  he  is  tlial  belovoti  physician  »» 
ken  of.  Col.  iv.  14.  The  apostle  ranks  Mark  and  Luke aia 
his  fellow-labourers,  Philemon  34.  "  MarcuB,  Aristarchui, 
mas, Lucas,  my  fellow-labourers," 

The  books  of  the  New  Testament  are  citliur   bistoriol 
doctrinal,  or  proph«( icul.    Tho  /litioriad  books  on;  (ho  mi<k$ 
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of  the  four  evangelists,  giving  us  the  history  of  Christ,  his  pur- 
chase of  redemption,  his  resurrection  and  ascension ;  and  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles,  giving  an  account  of  the  great  things  by 
which  the  Christian  church  was  first  established  and  propa- 
gated. The  doctrinal  books  arc  the  epistles ;  most  of  which 
we  have  from  the  great  apostle  Paul.  And  we  have  one  pro- 
phetical book,  which  takes  place  after  the  end  of  the  history  of 
the  whole  Bible,  and  gives  an  account  of  the  great  events  which 
were  to  come  to  pass,  by  which  the  work  of  redemption  was  to 
be  carried  on  to  the  end  of  the  world. 

All  these  books  are  supposed  to  have  been  written  before 
the  destruction  of  Jeruscdem,  excepting  those  which  were 
written  by  the  apostle  John,  who  lived  the  longest  of  all  the 
apostles,  and  who  wrote  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  as 
is  supposed.  To  this  beloved  disciple  it  was  that  Christ  reveal- 
ed those  wonderful  things  which  were  to  come  to  pass  in  his 
church  to  the  end  of  time  ;  and  he  was  the  person  who  put  the 
finishing  hand  to  the  canon  of  scripture,  and  sealed  the  whole 
of  it.  So  that  now  the  canon  of  scripture,  that  great  and 
standing  written  rule,  which  was  bc^un  about  M oscs^  time,  is 
completed  and  settled,  and  a  curse  denounced  against  him  that 
adds  any  thing  to  it,  or  diminishes  any  thing  from  it.  And  so 
all  the  stated  means  of  grace  were  finished  in  the  apostolical 
age,  or  before  the  death  of  the  apostle  John,  and  are  to  remain 
unaltered  to  the  day  of  judmient.  Thus  far  we  have  consider- 
ed those  things  by  which  me  means  of  grace  were  given  and 
established  in  the  Christian  church. 


SECT.  IV. 

How  the  Success  was  carried  o//. 

From  Christ's  resurrection  till  the  fall  of  Antichrist,  is  the 
appointed  day  of  Zion's  troubles.  During  this  space  oJF  time, 
some  part  or  other  of  the  church  is  under  persecution  ;  and 
great  part  of  the  time,  the  whole  church,  or  at  least  the  gene- 
rality of  God's  people,  have  been  persecuted.  For  the  first 
three  hundred  years  after  Christ,  the  church  was  for  the  most 
part  in  a  state  of  great  affliction,  the  object  of  reproach  and 
persecution :  first  by  the  Jews,  and  then  by  the  Heathen. — 
After  this,  from  the  beginning  of  Constantine's  time,  the  church 
bad  rest  and  prosperity  for  a  little  while :  which  is  represented 
in  Rev.  vii.  at  the  beginning,  by  the  angel's  hofdinff  the 
four  winds  for  a  little  while.  But  presently  after,  the  church 
again  suffered  persecution  from  the  Arians.  After  that,  An- 
tichrist rose,  the  church  was  driven  away  into  the  wilder- 
ness, was  kept  down  in  obscurity,  contempt,  and  suffering. 
VOL.  in.  43 
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Ibr  a  long  time  before  the  reformation  by  Lulhcr  and  otbt 
And  since  the  Reformation,   the  church's  persecutions  '- 
been  beyond  all  that  ever  were  before.     And  thougli  some '_ 
of  God's  church  sometimes  have  had  rest,  yet,  to  ihis  day, 
the  moBt  pari,  the  true  church  is  very  much  ke|)t  under  oy 
enemies,   and  some    parts  of  it  under  f^rievous  persecutJc 
And  80  we  may  expect  it  will  continue  till  the  fall  of  Aatichti 
Then  will  come  ihe  appointed  day  of  the  church's  ptosperit} 
on  earth,  the  get  time  in  which  God  will  favour  Zioo,  Um>  li 
tvhen  the  saints  shall  not  be  kept  under  by  wicked  men, 
wherein  they  shall  reign,  as  it  is  said,  Rev.  v.  10.  "  And 
kingdom  shall  be  given  to  the  people  of  the  eainia  of  the 
High,"  Dan.  vii.a7. 

The  sufiering  slate  of  the  church  is  in  scripture 
sented  as  a  stale  of  the  church's  travail,  (John  xvL  S 
and  Rev.  xii,  1 , 2.)  striving  to  bring  forth  that  glory  and  pr 
petity  which  shall  be  after  the  fall  of  Antichrist,  and  Unui  " 
she  bring  forth  her  child.  This  is  a  long  lime  of  the  cha 
trouble  and  affliction,  though  it  be  but  for  a  little  season,  in 
comparison  of  the  eternal  prosperity  of  the  clturcli.  Heate 
under  the  long  continuance  of  this  affliction,  she  cries)  ml 
(Rev,  vi.  10.)  "  How  long,  O  Lord,  holy  and  trae,  dost  thou  m 
judge  and  avenge  our  blood  on  them  that  dwell  on  the  eoiih ' 
And  we  are  told,  that  "  white  robes  were  given  unto  c*  t-rv  -i.- ■ 
of  them  ;  and  it  was  said  unto  them,  that  they  shoidd  rc^i  tii 
for  a  little  season,  until  their  fellow-servants  also,  and  ihcir  iJm 
thren  that  should  be  killed  as  they  were,  should  be  fulBBcd.'" 
So  Dan.  xii.  6,  "  How  long  shall  it  be  to  the  end  of  these  iron- 
ders  1" 

It  is  to  be  observed,  that  during  the  time  of  these  nffet- 
ings  of  the  church,  the  main  instrument  of  their  suffering*  liu 
been  the  Roman  government.  Rome,  therefore,  in  Itie  Ne» 
Testament,  is  called  Babylon ;  tjecause,  as  of  old,  ibc  tronblo 
of  the  city  of  Jerusalem  were  mainly  from  that  advt-nc  dtj, 
Babylon,  so  the  troubles  of  the  christian  church,  Ute  ntrauil 
Jenisaleifi,  during  the  long  time  of  its  tribulution,  ia  muuly , 
from  Rome.  Before  the  time  of  Constantine,  the  trooUa<ifj 
the  Christian  church  were  from  Heathen  Rome ;  since 
time,  its  troubles  have  been  mainly  from  Antichristian  Rt 
And  as  of  old,  the  captivity  of  I  he  Jews  ceased  on 
destruction  of  Babylon,  so  llic  time  of  the  trouble  of 
Christian  church  will  cease  with  Ihe  destruction  of  the  cbi 
of  Rome,  tliat  spiritual  Babylon. 
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PART  I. 

The  Success  of  Redenq^tion  from  the  Resurrection  of  Christ 

to  the  Destruction  of  Jerusalem, 

I  WOUX.D  now  show,  how  the  success  of  Christ^s  purchase  of 
redemption  was  carried  on  from  Christ ^s  resurrection  to  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem.  In  speaking  of  this  I  would, — 
1.  Take  notice  of  the  success  itself;  and,  2.  The  opposition 
made  iq^inst  it  by  its  enemies ;  and,  3.  The  terriDle  judg* 
ments  of  God  on  those  enemies. 

I.  I  would  observe  the  success  itself.  Soon  after  Christ 
had  entered  into  the  holy  of  holies  with  his  own  blood,  there 
began  a  glorious  success  of  what  he  had  done  and  suffered. — 
Having  undermined  the  foundation  of  Satan^s  kingdom,  it 
began  to  fall  apace.  Swiftly  did  it  hasten  to  ruin,  which 
might  well  be  compared  to  Satan^s  falling  like  lightning  from 
heaven.  Satan  before  had  exalted  his  throne  very  high  in 
this  world,  even  to  the  very  stars  of  heaven,  reigning  with 
great  glory  in  his  Heathen  Koman  empire ;  but  never  before 
had  he  such  a  downfall  as  he  had  soon  after  Christ's  ascension. 
He  had,  we  may  suppose,  been  very  lately  triumphing  in  a 
supposed  victory,  havmg  brought  about  the  death  of  Christ, 
which  he  doubtless  gloried  in  as  the  greatest  feat  that  ever  he 
did;  and  probably  imagined  he  had  totally  defeated  God^s 
design  by  him..  But  he  was  quickly  made  sensible,  that  he 
had  only  been  ruining  his  own  kingdom,  when  he  saw  it 
tumbling  so  fast  so  soon  after,  as  a  consequence  of  the  death  of 
Christ  For  Christ,  having  ascended,  and  received  the  Holy 
Spirit,  poured  it  forth  abundantly  for  the  conversion  of  thou- 
sands and  millions  of  souls. 

Never  had  Christ^s  kingdom  been  so  set  up  in  the  world. 
There  probably  were  more  souls  converted  in  the  age  of  the 
apostles,  than  had  been  before  from  the  beginning  of  the  world 
ml  that  time.     Thus  God  so  soon  begins  gloriously  to  accom- 

Elish  his  promise  to  his  Son,  wherein  he  had  promised.  That 
e  should  see  his  seed,  and  that  the  pleasure  of  the  Lord 
should  prosper  in  his  hand,  if  he  would  make  his  soul  an 
offering  for  sin.    And, 

1.  Here  is  to  be  observed  the  success  which  the  gospel  had 
among  the  Jews ;  for  God  first  began  with  them.  He  being 
about  to  reject  the  main  body  of  that  people,  first  calls  in  his 
elect  from  amons  them.  It  was  so  in  former  sreat  and  dread- 
ful judgments  of  God  on  that  nation :  the  bulk  of  them  were 
destroyed,  and  only  a  remnant  saved  or  reformed.  The  bulk 
of  the  ten  tribes  was  rejected,  when  tbey  left  the  true  wor* 


1,  and  afterwards  more  fully  in 
ivas  a  temnfint  of  (hem  resemd. 
n  thesi;  tribes,  and  settled  in  tho. 
lin.  And  afterwards  there  were 
ne,  who  had  not  bow«<I  thcluM* 
t  into  Babylon,  only  a  remnant  d( 
own  land.  So  now  the  grrulcr 
ected  entirely,  but  some  (v*  were 
{oly  Gliost  coniparog  thUrtisem- 
^onvertod  tty  the  prvadtine  uf  the* 
ifiants :  Horn.  ix.  'i?.  "  E>uias  tW 
:>ugh  the  number  tif  tbu  cbiVdroB«f 
fKH,  a  remnant  thall  be  sav4itl."— 

'  the  gospel  among  the  Jew*  aAa 
y  iho  pouring  out  of  the  Spiril 
(Acts  ii.)  So  wonderfiil  vr»  lie 
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preach  the  gospel  to  them,  and  many  in  one  place  and  another 
believed ;  as  in  Damascus,  Antioch,  and  many  other  places. 

In  this  pouring  out  of  the  Spirit,  at  the  Pentecost,  began 
that  first  great  dispensation  which  is  called  ChrisVs  coming  in 
his  kingdom.  Christ^s  coming  thus  in  a  spiritual  manner  for 
the  glorious  erection  of  his  kingdom  in  the  world,  is  repre- 
sented as  his  coming  down  from  heaven,  whither  he  had 
ascended,  John  xiv.  18.  ^^  I  will  not  leave  you  comfortless ;  I 
will  come  unto  you.''  And  verse  28.  "Ye  have  heard  how  I 
said  unto  you,  I  go  away,  and  come  again  unto  you/'  And  thus 
the  apostles  began  to  see  the  kingdom  of  heaven  come  with 
power,  as  he  promised  them,  Mark  ix.  1. 

2.  After  the  success  of  the  gospel  had  been  so  gloriously 
begun  among  the  Jews,  the  Spirit  of  God  was  next  wonder- 
fully poured  out  on  the  Samaritans^  who  were  the  posterity  of 
those  whom  ttie  king  of   Assyria  removed    from    different 
parts  of  his  dominions,  and  settled  in  the  land  which  had  been 
inhabited  by  the  ten  tribes,  whom  he  carried  captive.     These 
had  received  the  five  books  of  Moses,  and  practised  most  of 
the  Mosaic  rites,  and  so  were  a  sort  of  mongrel  Jeics.     We  do 
not  find  them  reckoned  as  Gentiles  in  the  New  Testament :  for 
the  calling  of  the  Gentiles  is  spoken  of  as  a  new  thing  after 
this,  beginning  with  the  conversion  of  Cornelius.     But  yet  it 
was  an  instance  of  making  those  a  people  who  were   no 
people  ;  for  they  had  corrupted  the  religion  of  Moses,  and  did 
not  go  up  to  Jerusalem  to  worship.     They  had  another  temple 
of  their  own  in  Mount  Gerizzim ;  which  is  the  mountain  of 
which  the  woman  of  Samaria  speaks,  when  she  says,  "  Our 
fathers  worshipped  in  this  mountain.''     Christ  there  does  not 
approve  of   their  separation  from  the  Jews;  but  says,  thai 
they  worshipped  they  knew  not  what,  and  that  salvation  is  of 
the  Jews.     But  now  salvation  is  brought  from  the  Jews  to 
them  by  the  preaching  of  Philip,  (excepting  that  before  Christ 
had  some  success  among  them,)  with  whose  preaching  there 
was  a  glorious  pouring  out  of  the  Spirit  of  God  in  the  city  of 
Samaria;  where  we  are  told,  that  "  the  people  believed  Philip 
preaching  the  things  concerning  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  and 
were  baptized,  both  men  and  women ;  and  that  there  was  great 
joy  in  that  city,"  Acts  viii.  8 — 12. 

Thus  Christ  had  a  glorious  harvest  in  Samaria ;  according 
to  what  he  said  to  his  disciples  at  Jacob's  well,  three  or  fiHir, 
years  before,  on  occasion  of  the  people  of  Samaria  qipeai 
at  a  distance  in  the  fields  coming  to  the  place  where  be 
John  iv.  35,  36.    The  disposition  which  the  people  off 
showed  towards  Christ  and  bis  gospel,  showed  tbat  tl 
ripe  for  the  liar\'est ;  and  now  the  harvest  is  comf 
preaching.    There  used  to  bo  a  most  bitter  eo: 
the  Jews  and  Samwtans  -,  but  now,  by  their  ^ 
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Christian  Jews  and  Samaritans  are  all  happily  uniteil  %  fot 
Christ  Jesus  is  neither  Jew  nor  Samaritan,  but  Christ  is  all 
all.     This  was  a  glorious  instance  of  ihe  wolf  dwelling  wilb 
the  Iamb,  and  the  leopard  lying  down  with  the  kid. 

3.  The  next  thing  to  be  observed  is  the  calling  the 
tiles.  This  was  a  great  and  glorious  diapcnsaUon,  miicl^ 
spoken  of  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  by  the  apo«tles.  Its  « 
most  glorious  event.  This  was  begun  in  the  conversion  of 
Cornelius  and  his  family,  greatly  to  the  admiration  of  Peter, 
who  was  used  as  the  instrument  of  it,  and  of  those  vitto  were 
wjlh  him.  Acts  x.  and  xi.  The  next  instance  was  ihu  cooveir, 
aion  of  great  numbers  of  Gentiles  in  Cyprus,  Gyrene,  aoq 
Antioch,  by  the  disciples  who  were  scattered  abroad  tnr  ib^ 
persecution  which  arose  about  Stephen,  Aots  si.  19,  ^ttL. 
And  presently,  upon  ~this,  the  disciples  began  to  be  caBed 
Christians  first  at  Antioch,  (verse  26.) 

After  this  vast  multitudes  of  Gentiles  were  converted  ia 
different  parts  of  the  world,  chiefly  by  tlic  niinistrv  of  tte 
apostle  Paul.  Multitudes  flocked  into  the  church  of  Chral  in 
a  great  number  of  cities  where  the  apostle  came.  So  ih 
number  of  Gentile  members  of  the  Christian  church,  soon  fiu 
exceeded  that  of  its  Jewish  members ;  yea,  in  less  than  Iti 
years'  time  after  Paul  was  sent  forth  from  Antioch  lo  preach  ta 
the  Gentiles,  it  was  said  of  him  and  his  companions,  that  ihef 
had  turned  the  world  upside  down :  Acts  xvii.  ti.  "  Ttms  ttuu 
have  turned  the  world  upside  down  are  come  hither  also.''  B«L 
the  most  remarkable  instance  seems  to  be  that  in  JCpfcrm; 
which  was  a  very  great  city,  Acts  xlx.  There  was  olio  i 
very  extraordinary  ingathering  of  souls  at  Corinlh,  one  of  Ik 
greatest  cities  in  ail  Greece.  And  after  this  many  were  coo- 
verted  in  Rome,  the  chief  city  of  all  the  world ;  and  tk 
fispel  was  propagated  into  all  parts  of  the  Roman  cmpmi 
hus  the  gospel-aun  which  had  lately  risen  on  tlie  Jewy,  no* 
rose  upon,  and  began  to  enlighten  the  Heathen  world,  »te 
they  had  continued  in  gross  heathenish  darkness  for  so  mut* 
ages. 

This  was  a  great  and  new  thing,  such  as  never  hodbeoi 
before.  Ail  nations  but  the  Jews,  and  a  few  who  hul  oet«- 
sionally  joined  them,  had  been  rejected  from  about  ihc  liBusof 
Moses.  The  gentile  world  had  been  covered  with  Iho  tbd 
darkness  of  idolatry;  but  now,  at  the  joyful  sound  of  Ik 
gospel,  they  began  in  all  p.irts  to  forsake  their  idols,  and  to 
cast  them  to  the  moles  and  to  the  bats.  They  now  leanittl  h 
worship  the  true  God,  and  to  trust  in  hix  Son  Jestis  Chmt 
God  owned  them  for  his  people ;  and  those  who  had  bo  ImV 
been  afar  off,  were  made  nigh  by  ihe  blood  of  Chruti.  Men. 
trom  being  heathenish  and  brutish,  became  the  childjcn  «* 
God  :  were  called  out  of  Satan's  kingdom  of  darkne>K,  «s 
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brought  into  God's  marvellouB  light  In  almost  all  countries 
throughout  the  known  world  there  were  Christian  asBemblies, 
and  joyfiil  praises  were  eung  to  the  true  God,  and  Jesus  Christ 
the  glorious  Redeemer.  Now  that  great  building  which  God 
began  soon  after  the  fall  of  man,  rises  gloriously,  in  a  new 
manner ;  now  Daniel's  prophecies  concerning  the  last  kingdom, 
which  should  succeed  the  four  heathenish  monarchies.  Begins 
to  be  fulfilled  ;  now  the  stone  cut  out  of  the  mountain  without 
hands,  began  to  smite  the  image  on  its  feet,  and  to  break  it  in 
pieces,  and  to  make  great  advances  towards  filling  the  earth ; 
and  now  God  gathers  together  his  elect  from  the  four  winds  of 
heaven,  by  the  preaching  of  the  apostles  and  other  ministers, 
(the  angels  of  tJie  Christian  church  sent  forth  with  the  great 
sound  of  the  gospel-trumpet,)  before  the  destruction  of  Jerusa- 
lem, agreeable  to  what  Christ  foretold.  Malt.  xxiv.  31. 

II.  I  would  proceed  now,  in  the  second  place,  to  lake 
notice  of  the  opposition  which  was  made  to  Uiis  success  of 
Christ's  purchase  by  the  enemies  of  it. — Satan,  who  lately  was 
80  ready  to  triumph  and  exult,  as  though  he  had  gained  the 
victory  in  putting  Christ  to  death,  now  finding  himself  fallen 
into  the  pit  which  he  had  digged,  and  finding  his  kingdom 
falling  so  fast,  and  seeine  Christ's  kingdom  make  such  ama- 
zing progress,  was  filled  with  the  greatest  confusion  and  as- 
tonishment; and  hell  seemed  to  be  enectually  alarmed  to  make 
the  most  violent  opposition  against  it.  And,  first,  the  devil 
stirred  up  the  Jews,  who  had  l>efore  crucified  Christ  to  perse- 
cute the  church  ;  for  it  is  observable,  that  the  persecution 
which  the  church  suficred  during  this  period,  was  mostly  from 
the  Jews.  Thus  we  read  in  the  Acts,  when  Uie  Holy  Ghost 
was  poured  out  at  Pentecost,  how  the  Jews  mocked,  and 
aaid.  These  men  are  fall  of  new  wine  ;  and  how  the  scribes 
and  Pharisees,  and  the  captain  of  the  temple,  were  alarmed, 
and  bestirred  themselves  to  oppose  and  persecute  the  apostles. 
They  first  apprehended  and  threatened  them,  and  afterwards 
imprisoned  and  beat  them ;  and  brealhing  out  threatcnings 
and  slaughter  against  the  disciples  of  the  Lord,  they  stoned 
Stephen  in  a  tumultuous  rage  ;  and  were  not  content  to  per- 
secute those  that  they  could  find  in  Judea,  but  sent  abroad  to 
Damascus  and  other  places,  to  persecute  all  that  they  could 
find  every  where.  Herod  who  was  chief  among  them,  stretch- 
ed forth  ois  hands  to  vex  the  church,  and  killed  James  with  the 
sword,  and  proceeded  to  take  Peter  also,  and  cast  him  into 
prison. 

So,  in  other  countries  we  fmd,  that  almost  wbererer  the 
apostles  came,  the  Jews  opposed  the  gospel  in  a  most  nwlis^ 
nant  manner,  contradicting  and  blaspheming!     How 
things  did  the  blessed  apostle  Paul  suffer  at  their  haodr 
'■iolcnt  and  bloodthirsty  did  they  f>hew  thcmwlveB  to» 
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when  lie  came  to  bring  alms  to  his  nation  *  In  thU  penecfli 
tion  and  cruelly  was  fulfilled  that  saying  of  Christ,  MatU  xxni 
34.  "  Behold,  I  send  you  prophets,  and  wise  men,  and  scrilief  i 
and  some  of  them  ye  shall  kill  and  crucify,  and  some  of  thoa 
shall  ye  scourge  in  your  synagogues,  and  persecute  them  &uni 
city  to  city."  ' 

IIL  I  proceed  to  take  notice  of  the  judgments  which  wrr^ 
executed  on  those  enemies  of  Christ,  the  persecuting  Jeifs- 

1.  The  bulk  of  the  people  were  given  up  to  judicial  blind- 
ness of  mind  and  hardness  of  heart.  Christ  denounced  su' ' 
a  woe  upon  them  in  the  days  of  his  flesh  ;  Matt.  xiii.  14,  1^ 
This  curse  was  also  denounced  on  them  by  tlie  apn^tle  Paal 
Acts  xxviii.  25,  '26,  '21 ;  and  under  this  curse,  this  judical  bliml' 
ness  and  hardness,  they  remain  to  this  very  day,  having  h 
subject  to  it  for  about  seventeen  hundred  years,  being  the  D 
awful  instance  of  such  a  judgment,  and  monument  of  (iorf*! 
terrible  vengeance,  of  any  people.  That  they  sliould  coDbona 
from  generation  to  generation  so  obstinately  to  reject  Chnit,H 
that  it  is  a  very  rare  thing  that  any  one  of  them  is  convenad  tS 
the  Christian  faith — though  their  own  scriptures  of  the  (w 
Testament,  which  they  acknowledge,  are  so  full  of  [>laitiUil>- 
monies  against  them — is  a  remarkable  evidence  of  theiT  benf 
dreadfully  left  of  God. 

y.  They  were  rejected  from  being  any  longer  God's  »«piMe 
people.     They  were  broken  off  from  the  stock  of  .Vmliaiii, 
and  since  that  have  no  more  been  reputed  his  seed,  than  the 
Ishmaehtes  or  Edomites,  who  are  as  nmch  his  natural  MC^** 
they.     The  greater  part  of  the  two  tribes  were  now  ca«l  oC  n 
the  ten  tribes  had  been  before,  and  another  people  were  taba 
in  their  room,  agreeable  to  the  predictions  of  their  own  proiibB- 
Deul.  xxxii.  2!.  "They have  moved  me  to  a  jealousy  wit^thtf 
which  is  not  God ;  they  have  provoked  me  to  auger  with  Ihor 
vanities ;  and  1  will  move  them  to  jealousy  with   ihn*c  wtiicb 
are  not  a  people ;  I  will  provoke  them  to  ang«r  witli  a  fr.i..fi'K 
nation;"  and  Isaiah  Ixv.  i.    "I  am  sought  of  ili 
not  for  me ;  I  am  found  of  them  that  sought  n 
were  visibly  rejected  by  God's  directing  his  . 
away  from  them,  and  let  them  alone ;  Acts  xiii.  ;i  i.  ;  , 
Paul  and  Barnabas  waxed  bold,  and  said,  It  wa»  occtJ*aij 
that  the  word  of  God  should  first  have  been  spoken  to  you ;  W 
seeing  ye  put  it  from  you,  and  judge  yourselvus  unworthy  <# 
everlasting  hfe,  h>,  wo  turn  to  the  Gentiles;  for   no  halhtl 
Lord  commanded  us,"     And  so  Acts  xviii.  6.  and  xxviii.  A*. 

Thus  far  nc  havo  the  scripture  history  to  guide  us :  hcaCN 
forward  we  shall  have  the  guidimcc  only  of  ecripiure  nropfierr 
and  human  histories. 

3.  The  third  and  last  judgment  of  God  on  thoito  encmw 
ff  llio  sMcvcsB  of  the   gospcf  which   I  shall  mention,  ts  * 
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terriblo  destruction  of  their  city  and  country  by  the  Romans. 
They  had  great  warnings  and  many  means  used  with  them 
before  this  destruction.  First,  John  the  Baptist  warned  them, 
and  told  them,  that  the  axe  was  laid  at  the  root  of  the  tree ; 
and  that  every  tree  which  should  not  bring  forth  good  fruit, 
should  be  hewn  down,  and  cast  into  the  fire.  Then  Christ 
warned  them  very  particularly,  and  told  them  of  their  ap- 
proaching destruction,  at  the  thoughts  of  which  be  wept 
over  them.  And  then  the  apostles,  after  Christ^s  ascension, 
abundantly  warned  them.  But  thoy  proved  obstinate,  and 
went  on  in  their  opposition  to  Christ  and  his  church,  and  in 
their  bitter  persecuting  practices.  Their  so  malignantly  per- 
secuting the  apostle  Paul,  of  which  we  have  an  account 
towards  the  end  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  is  supposed  to 
have  been  not  more  than  seven  or  eight  years  before  their 
destruction. 

After  this,  God  was  pleased  to  give  them  one  more  very 
remarkable  warning  by  the  apostle  Paul,  in  his  epistle  to  the 
Hebrews,  written,  it  is  supposed,  about  four  years  before  their 
destruction ;  wherein  the  plainest  and  clearest  arguments  are 
set  before  them  from  their  own  law,  and  from  their  prophets, 
for  whom  they  professed  such  a  regard,  to  prove  that  Christ 
Jesus  must  be  the  Son  of  God,  that  all  their  law  typified  him, 
and  that  the  Jewish  dispensation  must  needs  have  ceased. 
For  though  the  epistle  was  more  immediately  directed  to  the 
Christian  Hebrews,  yet  the  matter  of  the  epistle  plainly  shows 
that  the  apostle  intended  it  for  the  use  and  conviction  of  the 
unbelieving  Jews.  And  in  this  epistle  he  mentions  particularly 
the  approaching  destruction,  chap.  x.  25.  "  So  much  the  more, 
as  ye  see  the  day  approaching  ;"  and  in  ver.  !27,  he  speaks  of 
the  approaching  judgment  and  fiery  indignation  which  should 
devour  the  adversaries. 

But  the  generality  of  them,  refusing  to  receive  conviction, 
God  soon  destroyed  with  such  terrible  circumstances,  as  the 
destruction  of  no  country  or  city  since  the  foundation  of  the 
world  can  parallel :  agreeable  to  what  Christ  foretold.  Matt 
xxiv.  21.  "  For  then  shall  be  tribulation,  such  as  was  not  from 
the  beginning  of  the  world  to  this  time,  no,  nor  ever  shall  be." 
The  first  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Babylonians  was 
very  terrible,  as  it  is  in  a  most  affecting  manner  described  by 
the  prophet  Jeremiah,  in  his  Lamentations;  but  that  was 
nothing  to  the  dreadful  misery  and  wrath  which  they  suffered 
in  this  destruction.  God,  as  Christ  foretold,  brought  on 
them  all  the  righteous  blood  that  had  been  shed  from  the  foun- 
dation of  the  world.  Thus  the  enemies  of  Christ  are  made 
his  footstool  after  his  ascension,  agreeable  to  God's  promiie 
Psal.  ex. ;  and  he  rules  them  with  a  rod  of  iron.  The  brianr 
voir.4ir.  44 
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thorns  set  themselves  againsl  him  in  balUe:  but  be  i 
through  them  ;  he  burned  them  together. 

This  destruction  of  Jerusalem  was  in  all  respeeU  agreo 
to  what  Christ  had  foretold  of  it,  Matl.  xtv. ;  as  appean 
the  account  which  Josephus  gives  of  it,  who  was  then  pra 
who  had  a  share  in  the  calamity,  and  who  wrote  ibe  htitar 
their  destruction.  Many  circumstances  resembled  the  dedi 
UoD  of  the  wicked  at  the  day  of  judgment ;  by  bi>  acconn 
was  accompanied  with  many  feariiJ  sights  in  tbeheareai,  a| 
with  a  separation  of  the  righteous  from  the  wicked.  Th 
city  and  temple  were  burut,  and  razed  to  the  ground ;  uiAJ 
ground  on  which  the  city  stood  was  ploughed,  so  tb«t  one  »t{ 
was  not  left  upon  another,  MatL  xxiv.  3-  j 

The  people  had  ceased  for  the  most  part  to  be  an  ii 
pendent  government  after  the  Babylonish  captivity;  Imt' 
sceptre  entirely  departed  from  Judah  on  the  death  of  Arcjtelj 
when  Judea  was  made  a  Roman  province.  After  tJiu,  l| 
were  cast  oiT  from  being  the  people  of  God  i  but  now  tl 
very  city  and  land  are  utterly  destroyed,  and  they  canied  aii 
from  it  -,  and  so  have  continued  in  their  dispersions  thiou^tl 
world  for  now  above  sixteen  hundred  years. 

Thus  there  was  a  final  end  put  to  the  Okl  Teitaq 
world:  all  was  finished  with  a  kind  of  day  of  jud^raco^ 
which  the  people  of  God  were  saved,  and  his  enemiea  Krt 
destroyed. — Thus  does  he  who  was  so  lately  mocked,  dof ' 
and  spit  upon  by  tliese  Jews,  and  whose  followers  lb(f  a 
Ugoantly  persecuted,  appear  gloriously  exalted  over  Vmm 


The  Success  of  Redemption  from  Ike  Desfructton  t 
to  the  Time  of  Cotistanlirtc. 

Jerusalem  was  destroyed  about  the  year  of  o 
ly-eight,  and  so  before  that  generation  passed  away  «. 
contemporary  with  Christ.     The  destruction  of  the   fifeS 
^npire  under  Constantine,  was  about  two  hundred  nndl 
year  after   this.       In  showing  how  the  success  of  the  i 
was  carried  on  through  this  time,  I  would, — 1.   Take  not 
the  opposition  made  against  it  by  the  Roman  empire,— 
the  work  of  the  gospel  went  on  notwiihslandina  alT  " 
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^    sition — 3.    The  peculiar  circumstances    of  tribulation    and 
distress  that  the  church  was  in  just  before  their  deliverance 
I    by  Constantino ;  and  4.  The  great  revolution  in  Constantine*! 
I    time. 

i  I.  I  would  briefly  show  what  opposition  was  made  againit 

I  the  gospel,  and  the  kmgdom  of  Christ,  by  the  Roman  empire* 
I  This  opposition  was  mainly  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem, 
though  it  began  before ;  but  that  which  was  before  the  destruc- 
tion of  Jerusalem,  was  mainly  by  the  Jews.  When  Jerusalem 
was  destroyed,  the  Jews  were  much  incapacitated  for  troubling 
the  church ;  therefore  the  devil  turns  his  hand  eltewhere,  and 
uses  other  instruments.  The  opposition  which  was  made  in 
the  Roman  empire  against  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  was  chiefly 
of  two  kinds. 

1.  They  employed  all  their  learning,  philosophy,  and  wit, 
*   in  opposing  it.     Christ  came  into  the  world  in  an  age  wherein 

learning  and  philosophy  were  at  their  height  in  the  Roman  em* 
pire.  The  gospel,  which  held  forth  a  crucified  Saviour,  was 
not  at  all  agreeable  to  the  notions  of  the  philosophers. — ^The 
Christian  scheme  of  trusting  in  such  a  crucified  Redeemer,  ap- 
peared foolish  and  ridiculous  to  them.  Greece  was  a  country 
the  most  famous  for  learning  of  any  in  the  Roman  empire  : 
but  the  apostle  observes,  that  the  doctrine  of  Christ  crucified 
appeared  foolishness  to  the  Greeks,  1  Cor.  i.  23 ;  and  therefore 
the  wise  men  and  philosophers  opposed  the  gospel  with  all  the 
wit  they  had.  We  have  a  specimen  of  their  manner  of  oppo- 
sing, in  their  treatment  of  the  apostle  Paul  at  Athens,  which 
was  and  had  been  for  many  ages,  the  chief  seat  of  philoso- 
phers in  all  the  whole  world.  We  read  in  Acts  xvii.  18,  that 
the  philosophers  of  the  Epicureans  and  Stoics  encountered 
him  saying.  What  will  this  babbler  say  ?  He  seemeth  to  be  a  set- 
ter  forth  of  strange  Gods.  Thus  they  were  wont  to  deride  and 
ridicule  Quistianity  ;  and,  after  tlie  destruction  of  Jerusalem, 
several  philosophers  published  books  against  it.  The  chief  of 
these  were  Celsus  and  Porphyry,  who  wrote  with  a  great  deal 
of  virulence  and  contempt,  much  after  the  manner  of  the  De» 
ists  of  the  present  age.  As  great  enemies  and  despisers  as  they 
were  of  the  Christian  religion,  they  never  denied  the  facts  re- 
corded of  Christ  and  his  apostles  in  the  New  Testament,  par- 
ticularly the  miracles  which  they  wrought,  but  allowed  them. 
They  lived  too  near  the  times  of  these  miracles  to  deny  them  ; 
for  they  were  so  publicly  done,  and  so  lately,  that  neither  Jews 
nor  Heathens  in  those  days  appeared  to  deny  them ;  but  they 
ascribed  them  to  the  power  of  magic. 

2.  The  authority  of  the  Roman  empire  employed  all  their 
strength,  time  after  time,  to  persecute,  and  if  possible  to  root 
out  Christianity.  This  they  did  in  ten  generaJ  successive  per- 
secutions.   We  have  heretofore  observed  that  Christ  came  into 


the  world  when  the  stfeaglh  of  Healhen  domiiiiou  and  aat 
ity  was  the  greatest  under  the  Roman  monarchy.       All 
strength  of  this  monarchy  was  employed  for  a  long  lime  loo 
pose  and  persecute  the  Christian  church,  and  if  possible  la  d 
Btroy  il,  in  ten  successive  attempts,  which  arc  ciilled   tke 
Healhen  persecutions. 

The  Jlrst  of  these,  which  was  the  persoculion  uiwler  Jit 
was  a  little  before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  in  whkh  tb 
apostle  Peter  was  crucified,  and  the  apostle  Paul  belKa<faHl 
soon  after  he  wrote  his  second  epistle  to  Timothy.  When 
«TOte  that  epistle,  he  w  as  a  prisoner  at  Rome  under  Neiw,  a 
says,  chap.  iv.  6,  7,  "  1  am  now  ready  to  be  offered,  ami  ib 
time  of  my  departure  is  at  hand.  I  have  tbuglit  a  good  figl 
I  have  finished  my  course,  1  have  kept  the  fiiiih,"'  TlKfcut 
many  thousands  of  other  Christians  slain  in  iliut  pei^secuM) 
The  other  nine  persecutions  were  all  after  i!ie  Hestructioa 
Jerusalem.  Some  of  these  were  very  terrible  indetMl,  anjl 
exceeded  the  first  persecution  under  Nero.  One  Koiperur  nfla  ~ 
another  set  himself  with  the  utmost  rage  lo  root  out  ib' 
Christian  church  from  the  earth,  that  there  shoulil  not  be  to 
much  as  the  name  of  Christian  left  in  the  world.  'Pltotuuiib, 
yea  millions  were  put  lo  cruel  deaths  in  them  ;  for  tbey  >;Hti:d 
neither  sex  nor  age. 

In  the  seconrf  general  persecution,  {under  Doniitian,)  tlul 
which  was  next  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  th«  apottk 
John  was  banished  to  the  isle  of  Patmos,  where  he  bad  iboto 
visions  which  he  has  recorded  in  the  Revehition.  ruder  ihil 
persecution  it  was  reckoned,  that  about  forty  Uiouaand  sulfcirt/ 
martyrdom ;  which  yet  were  nothing  to  what  wore  put  lo  deatb 
under  some  succeeding  persecutions.  Ten  thuuswiAwSenid 
that  one  kind  of  cruel  death,  crucifixion,  in  the  tAinl  pciseai- 
lion  under  the  Emperor  Adrian.  Under  the  finnih  pwrtoi- 
lion,  which  began  about  the  year  of  Chriift  onL-  liundrf^  uiil 
si.xty-lwo,  many  suftered  martyrdom  in  England,  (he  Und  c( 
our  forefathers,  where  Christianity  hud  been  pluniti^d,  ituf^p- 
poaed,  in  the  days  of  the  apostlos.  And  in  the  later  ptmsB- 
lions,  the  Roman  emperors  being  vexed  at  the  fVustnbMDE 
Iheir  predecessors,  who  were  not  able  to  extirputc  ChmUuMQ, 
or  hinder  its  progress,  were  enraged  to  be  the  rnote  viukiil- 
their  attempts. 

Thus  a  great  part  of  the  first  three  hundred  vfant 
Uirist  was  spent  m  violent  and  cruel  persecutions  of'ihc  cbu 
by  the  Roman  powers.  Satan  was  very  unwillina  to  qml 
hold  of  so  great  and  distinguished  a  part  of  tJio  world  as 
countries  contained  in  the  Roman  empire,  of  which  lie  Itad 
the  guiet  possession  for  so  many  ages :  and  ihcrcfure  wlicn 
saw  It  going  so  fast  out  of  his  hands,  he  bestincd  liinirelf  lo 
iilmosl.    All  hell  was  raised  lo  oppose  it  with  its  utmoat 
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Satan  thus  exerting  himself  by  the  power  of  the  Heathen 
Roman  empire,  is  called  the  great  red  dragon^  having  seven 
heads  and  ten  horns,  fighting  against  the  woman  clothed  with 
the  sun.  (Jlev.xii.)  And  this  terrible  conflict  between  the 
church  of  Christ,  and  the  powers  of  the  Heathen  empire  before 
Constantine,  is  represented  (verse  7)  by  the  war  between 
Michael  and  his  angels,  and  the  dragon  and  his  angels ;  *'*'  And 
there  was  war  in  heaven  ;  Michael  and  his  angels  fought,  and 
the  dragon  fought  and  his  angels/^ 

H.  I  would  take  notice  what  success  the  gospel  had  in  the 
world  before  the  time  of  Constantine,  notwithstanding  all  this 

opposition. Though  the  learning  and  power  of  the  Roman 

empire  were  so  great,  and  both  were  emploved  to  the  utmost 
against  Christianity  ;  yet  all  was  in  vain.  They  could  neither 
root  it  out,  nor  stop  its  progress.  In  spite  of  all,  the  kingdom 
of  Christ  wonderfully  prevailed,  and  Satan ""s  Heathen  kingdom 
mouldered  and  consumed  away  before  it,  agreeable  to  the 
text,  ^^  The  moth  shall  eat  them  up  like  a  garment,  and  the 
worm  shall  eat  them  like  wool.*^  And  it  was  very  observable 
that  for  the  most  part  the  more  they  persecuted  the  church, 
the  more  it  increased ;  insomuch  that  it  became  a  common 
saying,  The  blood  of  the  martyrs  is  the  seed  of  the  church. — 
Herein  the  church  of  Christ  proved  to  be  like  a  palm-tree ;  of 
which  it  is  remarked,  that  the  greater  weight  is  hung  to  its 
branches,  the  more  it  grows  and  flourishes.  On  this  account 
probably  the  church  is  compared  to  a  palm  tree,  Cant.  vii.  7. 
"  This  thy  stature  is  like  to  a  palm-tree,"  Justin  Martyr,  an 
eminent  father  in  the  Christian  church,  says,  that  in  his  days 
there  was  no  part  of  mankind,  whether  Greeks  or  barbarians, 
or  by  what  name  soever  they  were  called,  even  the  most  rude 
and  unpolished  nations,  where  prayers  and  thanksgivings  were 
not  made  to  the  great  Creator  of  the  world,  through  the  name 
of  the  crucified  Jesus.  Tertullian,  another  eminent  father 
in  the  Christian  church,  who  lived  in  the  beginning  of  the 
following  age,  testifies,  that  in  his  day  the  Christian  religion 
had  extended  itself  to  the  utmost  bounds  of  the  then  known 
world,  in  which  he  reckons  Britain  ;  and  thence  demonstrates, 
that  the  kingdom  of  Christ  was  then  more  extensive  than  any 
of  the  four  great  monarchies.  He  moreover  says,  that  though 
the  Christians  were  as  strangers  of  no  long  standing,  yet  they 
had  filled  all  places  of  the  Roman  dominions,  their  cities, 
islands,  castles,  corporations,  councils,  armies,  tribes,  the 
palace,  senate,  and  courts  of  judicature;  onlv  they  had  lefl  to 
the  Heathen  their  temples.  He  adds,  that  if  they  should  all 
agree  to  retire  out  of  the  Roman  empire,  the  world  would  be 
amazed  at  the  solitude  and  desolation  that  would  ensue  upon 
'  it,  there  would  be  so  few  lefl ;  and  that  the  Cbristiaiii  were 
'  enough  to  be  able  easily  to  defend  themselvei,  if  tlnj  wen 
'    disposed  to  rise  up  in  arms  against  Uie  Heathen        =-—- »— 
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And  Pliny,  a  iicalhen  who  lived  in  those  days,  says,  Tha 
multitudes  of  each  sex,  of  every  age  and  qualily,  were  been 
Chrislians.  This  supeiBtition,  says  he,  having  infected  m 
overrun  not  the  city  only,  but  towns  and  countries,  ibc  ta 
pies  and  sacrifices  are  generally  desolate  and  forsaken. 

And  it  was  remarked  by  both  Heathen  and  Christiai 
writerB  in  those  days,  that  the  famous  Heathen  oraclea  in  Ibi 
temples — where  princes  and  others  for  many  past  a^s  k 
been  wont  to  inquire  and  receive  answers  wilii  an  auchUi 
voice  from  their  gods,  which  were  indeed  anstvers  fron  tht 
devil,  were  now  struck  dumb,  and  gave  no  more  answers ;  am 
particularly  the  oracle  at  Delphos,  the  most  famous  in  t 
whole  world,  which  both  Greeks  and  Romans  used  to  conii 
began  to  cease  to  give  any  answers,  even  from  the  birlh  ci 
Christ.  The  false  deity  who  was  worshipped,  and  who  lucd 
to  give  answers  from  his  oracle  in  that  temple,  being  o 
inquired  of,  why  he  did  not  now  give  answers  as  he  wa^  n 
lo  do?  made  this  reply,  (as  several  Heathen  historiaiv  wJW 
lived  about  those  times  relate,)  There  is  a  Hebre>v  boj ,  «iio  n 
king  of  the  gods,  who  has  commanded  me  to  leave  this  booie, 
and  begone  to  hell,  and  therefore  you  are  to  expect  no  own 
answers. — And  many  Heathen  writers,  who  lived  aboal  ihri 
time,  speak  much  of  the  oracles  being  silenced ,  at  which  tht* 
wondered,  not  knowing  what  the  cause  should  be.  PhitattM 
wrote  a  particular  treatise  about  it,  which  is  still  exUiiL  Aod 
Porphyry,  who  opposed  the  Christian  religion,  has  UitW 
words:  "  It  is  no  wonder,  if  the  city  for  these  so  many  ytm 
has  been  overrun  with  sickness:  Lsculapius,  and  llie  na«t 
the  gods,  having  withdrawn  their  converse  with  meni  fa' 
since  Jesus  began  to  be  worshipped,  no  man  has  receiml  «? 
public  help  or  benefit  by  the  gods."  Thus  did  the  kingdAB* 
Christ  prevail  against  the  kingdom  of  Satan.  ^^^^T 

III.  I  now  proceed  to  take  notice  of  the  pecubld^^^l 
stances  of  tribulation  and  distress  just  before  Const^^^^H 
Great  came  to  the  throne.  This  distress  they  suff^j^^^l 
the  tenth  Heathen  persecution,  which,  as  it  was  th^^^^l 
it  was  by  far  the  heaviest  and  most  severe.  The  cha^^^^l 
this,  after  the  ceasing  of  the  ninth  persecution,  had  j^^^l 
time  of  quietness  for  about  forty  years  together  ;  bolTl^^H 
their  liberty,  they  began  to  grow  cold  and  lifelesa  in  j^^^| 
and  contentions  prevailed  among  them;  by  which ^^^| 
fonded  God  to  suffer  this  dreadful  trial  to  conic  iipoiflBI 
And  Satan  having  lost  ground  so  much,  notwiih^laDdlnc'l 
his  attempts,  now  seemed  to  bestir  himself  with  uiort'  i^B 
ordinary  rage.  Those  who  were  then  in  aulhariiy  «el  ikfl 
Belvea  with  the  utmost  violence  lo  root  out  C'lu-i»!iiijutr,lr| 
biirning  all  Bibles,  and  destroying  all  Chrirttana :  and  tWrB 
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fore  they  did  not  stand  to  try  or  convict  them  in  a  formal 
process,  but  fell  upon  them  wherever  they  could.  Sometimes 
they  set  fire  to  houses  where  multitudes  of  them  were  assem- 
bled, burning  them  all  together ;  at  other  times  they  slaughter- 
ed such  multitudes  that  their  persecutors  were  quite  spent  with 
the  labour  of  killing  and  tormenting  them  ;  and  in  some  popu- 
lous places,  so  many  were  slain  together,  that  the  blood  ran 
like  torrents.  It  is  related,  that  seventeen  thousand  martyrs 
were  slain  in  one  modth^s  time  ;  and  that  during  the  continu- 
ance of  this  persecution,  in  the  province  of  Egypt  alone,  no 
less  than  one  hundred  and  forty-four  thousand  Christians  died 
by  the  violence  of  their  persecutors,  besides  seven  hundred 
thousand  that  died  through  the  fatigues  of  banishment,  or  the 
public  works  to  which  they  were  condemned. 

This  persecution  lasted  for  ten  years  together  ;  and  as  it 
exceeded  all  foregoing  persecutions  in  the  number  of  martyrs, 
so  it  exceeded  them  in  the  variety  and  multitude  of  inventions 
of  torture  and  cruelty.  Some  authors  who  lived  at  that  time, 
say,  they  were  innumerable,  and  exceed  all  account  and  expres- 
sion. This  persecution  in  particular  was  very  severe  in  Eng- 
land ;  and  is  that  which  was  foretold  in  Rev.  vi.  9, 10.  '*  And 
when  he  had  opened  the  fifth  seal,  I  saw  under  the  altar  the 
souls  of  them  that  were  slain  for  the  Word  of  God,  and  for  the 
testimony  which. they  held.  And  they  cried  with  a  loud  voice, 
saying.  How  long,  O  Lord,  holy  and  true,  dost  thou  not  judge 
and  avenge  our  blood  on  them  that  dwell  on  the  earth  V^  And 
at  the  end  of  the  ten  years,  during  which  this  persecution  con- 
tinued, the  Heathen  persecutors  thought  they  had  finished  their 
work,  and  boasted  that  they  had  utterly  destroyed  the  name 
and  superstition  of  the  Christians,  and  had  restored  and  pro- 
pagated the  worship  of  the  gods. 

Thus  it  was  the  darkest  time  with  the  Christian  church, 
just  before  the  break  of  day.  They  were  brought  to  the 
sreatest  extremity  before  God  appeared  for  their  glorious  de- 
Sverance,  as  the  bondage  of  the  Israelites  in  Egypt  was  the 
most  severe  and  cruel  just  before  their  deliverance  by  the 
hand  of  Moses.  Their  enemies  thought  they  had  swallowed 
them  up,  and  sealed  their  destruction,  as  Pharaoh  and  his  host 
thought  when  they  had  henmied  in  the  children  of  Israel  at 
I     the  R^  Sea. 

g:  IV.  I  come  now,  in  the  fourth  place,  to  the  great  revolu- 

I  tion  by  Constantine,  which  was  in  many  respects  like  Christ^s 
^  appearinff  in  the  clouds  of  heaven  to  save  his  people,  and  judge 
^  the  world.  The  people  of  Rome  being  weary  of  the  govem- 
^  ment  of  those  tyrants  to  whom  they  had  lately  been  subject, 
^  sent  to  Constantine,  who  was  then  in  the  city  of  York  in 
^  England,  to  come  and  take  the  throne.  He  was  encouraged, 
^  it  is  said*  by  a  vision  of  a  pillar  of  light  in  the  heavens,  in  the 
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were  erected  in  all  parts  of  the  world  instead  of  the  old  Heathen 
temples. 

This  revolution  was  the  greatest  change  in  the  face  of 
things  that  ever  came  to  pass  in  the  world  since  the  flood. — 
Satan,  the  prince  of  darkness,  that  king  and  god  of  the  Hea- 
then world,  was  cast  out.  The  roaring  lion  was  conquered  by 
the  Lamb  of  God,  in  the  strongest  dominion  that  ever  he  had. 
This  was  a  remarkable  accomplishment  of  Jer.  x.  11.  "  The 
gods  that  have  not  made  the  heaven  and  the  earth,  even  they 
shall  perish  from  the  earth,  and  from  under  these  heavens.^' — 
The  chief  part  of  the  world  was  now  brought  utterly  to  cast 
off  their  old  gods  and  their  old  religion,  to  which  they  had 
been  accustomed  much  longer  than  any  of  their  histories  give 
an  account  of.  They  had  been  accustomed  to  worship  the 
^ods  so  long,  that  they  knew  not  any  beginning  of  it.  It  was 
formerly  spoken  of  as  a  thing  unknown  for  a  nation  to  change 
their  gods,  Jer.  ii.  10,  11 ;  but  now  the  greater  part  of  the  na- 
tions of  the  known  world  were  brought  to  cast  off  all  their 
former  gods.  That  multitude  of  gods  which  they  worshipped, 
were  all  forsaken.  Thousands  of  them  were  cast  away  for  the 
worship  of  the  true  God,  and  Christ  the  only  Saviour :  and 
there  was  a  most  remarkable  fulfilment  of  Isa.  ii.  17,  18.  ''  And 
the  loftiness  of  man  shall  be  bowed  down,  and  the  haughtiness 
of  men  shall  be  made  low :  and  the  Lord  alone  shall  be  exalted 
in  that  day.  And  the  idols  he  shall  utterly  abolish.^*  And  since 
that,  those  gods  which  were  onco  so  famous  in  the  world,  as 
Jupiter,  and  Saturn,  and  Minerva,  and  Juno,  &c.  are  only 
heard  of  as  things  of  old.  They  have  had  no  temples,  no 
altars,  no  worshippers,  for  many  hundred  years. 

Now  is  come  the  end  of  the  old  Heathen  world  in  its 
principal  part,  the  Roman  empire.  And  this  great  revolution, 
with  that  terrible  destruction  of  the  great  men  who  had  been 
persecutors,  is  compared,  (Rev.  vi.)  to  the  end  of  the  world, 
and  Christ  coming  to  judgment;  and  is  most  immediately 
signified  under  the  sixth  seal,  which  followed  upon  the  souls 
under  the  dtar  crying.  How  long,  O  Lord,  holy  and  true, 
dost  thou  not  avenge  our  blood  on  them  that  dwell  on  the 
earth  ?  This  vision  of  the  sixth  seal,  by  the  general  consent 
of  expositors,  has  respect  to  this  downfall  of  the  Heathen  Ro- 
man empire ;  though  it  has  a  more  remote  respect  to  the  day 
of  judgment,  of  which  this  was  a  type.  The  day  of  judg- 
mcnt  cannot  be  what  is  immediate^  intended ;  because  we 
have  an  account  of  many  events  which  were  to  come  to  pan 
after  those  of  the  sixth  seal. 

What  came  to  pass  now  is  also  represented  by  the  or 
being  cast  out  of  heaven  to  the  earth.  In  his  great  stra; 
glory,  over  that  mighty  Roman  empire,  he  had  ai 
throne  up  to  heaven.    But  now  he  fell  like  lightns 
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veD    and  his  kingdom  was  confined  to  tlie  meaner  and  i 
barbarous  nations,  or  to  the  lower  parts  of  the  world, 
is  the  event  foretold,  Rev,  xii.  9,  &c.    "  And  tlie  great  tifa 
was  cast  out,  that  old  serpent,  called  the  devil  and  Salaa.  wl 
receiveth  the  whole  world  :  he  was  cast  out  into  the  earth,  a 
his  angels  were  cast  out  with  him,"  ttc.     Satan   had  fomH 
templed  Christ,  and  promised  to  give  him   the   g]oty  of  tl 
kingdoms  of  the  world ;  but  now  he  is  obliged  lo  give  it  to  h 
even  against  his  will.     This  was  a  glorious  fullilmcm  of  tJ 
promise  which  God  made  to  his  Son,  Isa.  Uii.  lH.  "  There'' 
will  I  divide  him  a  portion  with  the  great,  and  he  shall  di 
the  spoil  witii  the  strong ;  because  he  hath  poured  out  bb  M 
unto  death  ■  and  he  was  numbered  with  the  tnirisgre^son,  ai 
he  bare  the  sin  of  many,  and  made  intercession   for  (be  tm 
eressors.''     This  was  a  great  fulfilment  of  prophecies  cttoaOfi 
fos  the  glorious  time  of   the   gospel,  and   particularly  i1mm# 
orDaniel.     Now  it  pleased  the  Lord  God  of  heaven  lo  9e<  19 1 
a  kingdom  on  the  ruins  of  Satan's  kingdom  ;  and  sucb  booo" 
does  the  Father  put  upon  Christ  for  the  disgrace  henlfin 
when  on  earth. 

From  what  has  been  said  of  the  success  of  the  gospd  60 
Christ's  ascension  lo  tlie  time  of  Conatantine,  we  may  dedu 
a  strong  argumeni  for  the  truth  of  the  Christian  reliipcMn,  a 
that  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  is  really  from  God.  Pwtii 
larly, 

I.  We  may  gather  from  what  has  been   said,   lltat  il 
the  gospel,  and  that  only,  which  has  actually   been  the  m 
of  bringing  the  world  to  the  knowledge  of  the  trire  God.  ^ 
those  are  no  gods  whom  the  Heathen  worghi|^ed, 
there  is  but  one  only  God,  ia  what,  now  since  the  f 
so  taught  us,  we  can  see  to  be  truth  by  our  own  re 
plainly  agreeable  to  the  light  of  nature,  and  iic_     _    _ 
shown  by  reason,  to  be  reasonably  true.      The   very  De 
themselves  acknowledge,  that  it  can  be  detnonstmled,  I 
there  is  one  God,  and  but  one,  who  has  made  and  govow  lb  J 
world.     But  now  it  is  evident  thai  it  is  the  g. 
only,  which  has  actually  been  tlie  means  of  b 
the  knowledge  of  tliis  truth.     It  was  not  the 
philosophers  J  diey  tried  in  vain:  The  world  b„  wiiatm 
"^l    u  f;'V^^-S'"P*''""*''''*='"''yscriplurescame». 

all  the  worid  lay  m  ignorance  of  ll,o  inic  God  tind  i 
greatest  darkness  with  respect  to  religion,  mnbrac-irw  *  I 
absurdcst  opinions  and  practices,  which  all  ^ivih^od  niiKsf 
now  acknowledge  to  be  childish  fooleries.  Th«  |,»h',  „r  n.(>«  I 
their  own  reason,  and  all  the  wisdom  of  learned  men  si-^Lw  I 
nothing  tilt  the  scriptures  came.  But  when  tbe»c  came  ^roW  I 
Ihe^  were  snccessruUo  bring  the  world  to  an  acltnowl«d™i  I 
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rtfthe  one  only  true  God.  and  lo  worshij.  ond  mn-e  him. 
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And  hence  it  is,  that  all  that  part  or  the  world  which  now 
acknowledges  one  only  true  God — Christians,  Jews,  Maho- 
metans, and  even  Deists — originally  came  to  own  him.  It  is 
owing  to  this  that  they  are  not  in  general  at  this  day  left  in 
heathenish  darkness.  They  have  it  all,  either  immediately 
from  the  scriptures,  or  by  tradition  Trom  their  fathers,  who 
had  it  first  from  the  scriptures.  And  doubtless  those  who  now 
despise  the  scriptures,  and  boast  of  the  strength  of  their  own 
reason,  as  being  sutHcient  to  lead  into  the  knowledge  of  the 
one  true  God,  if  the  gospel  had  never  come  abroad  in  the 
world  to  enlighten  their  forefathers,  would  have  been  as  sottish 
and  brutish  idolaters  as  the  world  in  general  was  before  the 
gospel  came  abroad.  The  Mahometans,  who  own  but  one 
true  God,  at  first  borrowed  the  notion  from  the  scriptures ;  for 
the  first  Mahometans  had  been  educated  in  the  Christian 
reUgion,  and  apostatized  from  it.  And  this  is  evident,  that 
the  scriptures  were  designed  of  God  to  be  the  proper  means  to 
bring  the  world  to  the  knowledge  of  himself,  rather  than 
human  reason,  or  any  thing  else.  For  it  is  unreasonable  to 
suppose,  that  the  gospel,  and  that  only  which  God  never 
designed  as  the  proper  mean  for  obtaining  this  effect,  should 
actually  obtain  it;  and  that  after  human  reason,  which  he 
designed  as  the  proper  mean,  had  been  tried  for  a  great  many 
ages,  without  any  effect.  If  the  scriptures  be  not  the  word  of 
God,  then  they  are  nothing  but  darkness  and  delusion,  yea, 
the  peatest  delusion  that  ever  was.  Now,  is  it  reasonable  to 
suppose,  that  God  in  his  providence  would  make  use  of  false- 
hcrad  and  delusion,  to  bring  the  world  to  the  knowledge  of 
himself,  and  that  no  part  of  it  should  be  brought  to  the  know- 
ledge of  him  any  other  way  ? 

3.  The  gospel  prevailing  as  it  did  a^inst  such  powerful 
opposition,  plainly  shows  the  hand  of  God.  The  Roman 
government,  that  so  violently  set  itself  to  hinder  the  success  of 
the  gospel,  and  to  subdue  the  Church  of  Christ,  was  the  most 
powerful  that  ever  was  in  the  world ;  and  not  only  so,  but 
they  seemed  to  have  the  church  in  their  hands.  The  Chris- 
tians who  were  under  their  command,  never  took  up  arms  to 
defend  themselves ;  they  armed  themselves  with  nothing  but 
patience,  and  such  like  spiritual  weapons ;  and  yet  this  mighty 
power  could  not  conquer,  but,  on  the  contrary,  Christianity 
conquered  them.  The  Roman  empu-e  had  subdued  many 
mighty  and  potent  kingdoms ;  they  subdued  the  Grecian 
,  monarchy,  though  it  made  the  utmost  resistance ;  and  yet  they 
could  not  conquer  the  church,  which  was  in  their  hands ;  but, 
on  the  contrary,  were  subdued,  and  finally  triumphed  over  by 
the  church. 

3.  No  other  sufficient  cause  can  possibly  be  iksrigQed  IM 
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thia  propagniion  of  the  gospel,  but  only  God's  own  powi 
There  was  certainly  some  reason.  Here  was  a  greal  and  ftr 
derful  effect ;  and  thb  effecl  was  not  without  some  atase. 
Now,  what  other  cause  can  be  devised  but  only  the  dim 
power  ^  It  was  not  the  outward  strength  of  the  instruawnl 
which  were  employed  in  it.  At  first  the  gospel  waa  preachr 
only  by  a  few  fishermen,  who  were  without  power  ana  worli' 
interest  to  support  them.  It  was  not  their  craft  and  pt'' 
that  produced  this  wonderful  effect ;  for  they  were  poor  il 
rate  men.  It  was  not  the  agreeableness  of  the  story  they 
to  tell  lo  the  notions  and  principles  of  mankind.  Thin  vrtt 
pleasant  fable :  a  crucified  God  and  Saviour  was  to  the  Je' 
stumbling-block,  and  to  the  Greeks  foolishness.  It  was 
the  agrceableness  of  their  doctrines  to  the  dUposiiiom  of  a 
for  nothing  is  more  contrary  to  the  corruptions  of  men  ihin 
the  pure  doctrines  of  the  gospel.  This  effecl,  tlierefore,  eu 
have  proceeded  from  no  other  cause  than  the  power  mi 
agency  of  God ;  and  if  the  power  of  God  was  thus  L*icfci«il 
to  cause  the  poapcl  to  prevail,  then  the  gospel  is  his  itwrf;  ftt 
surely  God  does  not  use  his  almiglily  power  lo  proiMUe  > 
mere  imposture  and  delusion. 

4.  This  success  is  agreeable  to  what  Christ  and  In 
apostles  foretold.  Matt,  xvi.  IS.  "Upon  this  rock  will  I  buU 
my  church  ;  and  the  gates  of  hell  shall  not  prevail  against  it" 
John  xii.  2^1.  "Verily,  verity,  I  say  nnto  you.  Except  a  corti 
wheat  fall  into  the  ground,  and  die,  it  abideth  alone :  bol  if 
die,  it  bringeth  forth  much  fruit."  And  ver.  31,  S'J.  "No* 
the  judgment  of  this  world  :  now  ehall  the  prince  of  lh»  wwL 
be  cast  out.  And  1,  if  I  be  lifted  up  from  the  enrih,  will  Jnm 
all  men  unto  me."  John  xvi.  8.  "  When  he  (t\m  corofoiM* 
come,  he  will  reprove  the  world  of  sin,  of  riehtcoi»sno»,  od 
of  judgment, — because  the  prince  of  this  worm  is  judmL" 

So  the  apostle  Paul,  in  1  Cor.  chap.  i.  91 — 'is,  dcchnt 
how  that  after  the  world  hy  wisdom  knew  not  God,  ii  ptc*M4 
God,  by  the  foolishness  of  preaching,  to  save  then  "  "^ 
believe  ;  and  that  God  chose  the  foolish  things  of  ifio  r— 
confound  the  wise ;  and  weak  things  of  thp  world  lo  c»«-. 
the  things  which  are  niighiv;  and  base  things  of  the  wi 
and  things  which  are  despised,  yea,  and  thincs   which  an  w 

to  brmg  to  nought  things  that  are. If  anv  n.un  forMrfc 

thing,  very  likely  m  iiself  lo  como  lo  pass,  Imin  muses  vW 
can  be  foreseen.  It  IS  no  great  argument  of  n  nyxvlntinn  fri 
God  :  but  when  a  thing  la  foretold  which  is  very  iinlikeK  w 
to  come  tu  pass,  is  entirely  .^ontrury  to  the  common  riN^nt* 
th.ngs,  and  yet  it  doe.,  conic  to  pass  jnst  agrceahle  uy  iho  pe 
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God.     Thus  the  roniiderntion  of  the 


ni/nrnfr  of  the  propi^ 
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tion  and  success  of  the  gospel  durina  the  time  ^rriuch  has  been 
spoken  of,  affords  great  evidence  that  the  scriptures  are  the 
word  of  God. 


PART  III, 

The  Success  of  Redemption  from  the  Time  of  Constcmtine  to 

the  Rise  of  Antichrist. 

I  AM  now  to  show  how  the  success  of  Christ^s  redemption  is 
carried  on  from  the  overthrow  of  the  Heathen  Roman  empire 
in  the  time  of  Constantine  the  Great,  till  the  rise  of  Antichrist. 
And  in  order  to  a  more  clear  view  of  the  great  works  of  God 
in  accomplishing  the  success  of  Christ^s  redemption,  and  our 
seeinff  the  glory  of  them,  it  will  be  necessary,  as  in  the  foreg[oing 
periods,  to  consider  not  only  the  success  itself,  but  the  opposition 
made  to  it. 

I.  The  opposition.  Satan,  the  great  red  dragon,  after  so 
sore  a  conflict  with  Michael  and  his  angels  for  the  ffreater  part 
of  three  hundred  years,  was  at  last  enlirely  routed  and  van- 
quished ;  so  that  he  was  cast  down,  as  it  were,  from  heaven  to 
the  earth.  Yet  he  does  not  give  over  his  opposition  to  the 
woman,  the  church  of  Christ,  concerning  which  all  this  conflict 
had  been :  but  is  still  in  a  rage,  renews  his  attempts,  and  has 
recourse  to  new  devices  against  the  church.  The  serpent,  after 
he  is  cast  out  of  heaven  to  the  earth,  casts  out  of  his  mouth 
water  as  a  flood,  to  cause  the  woman  to  be  carried  awav  of  the 
flood.  The  opposition  that  he  made  to  the  church  of  Christ 
before  the  rise  of  Antichrist,  was  principally  of  two  sorts.  It 
was  either  by  corrupting  the  church  of  Christ  with  heresies,  or 
by  new  endeavours  to  restore  Paganism. 

1.  After  the  destruction  of  the  Heathen  Roman  empire, 
Satan  infested  the  church  with  heresies.  Though  there  had 
been  so  glorious  a  work  of  God  in  delivering  the  church  from 
her  Heathen  persecutors,  and  overthrowing  the  Heathen 
empire ;  yet  the  days  of  the  church's  travail  not  being  ended, 
and  the  set  time  of  her  prosperity  not  being  yet  come,  (as  being 
what  was  to  succeed  the  fall  of  Antichrist,)  therefore  the  peace 
and  prosperity  which  the  church  enjoyed  in  Constantine^s 
time,  was  but  very  short.  It  was  a  respite,  which  gave  the 
church  a  time  of  peace  and  silence,  as  it  were, /or  half  an  hour^ 
wherein  the  four  angeb  held  the  four  winds  from  blowing, 
till  the  servants  of  God  should  be  sealed  in  thejr  foreheads.  But 
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ihc  churcli  soon  began  to  be  greatly  infested  wiUi  heresies ; 
two  principal,  and  those  which  did  most  infest  the  church,  m 
ihe  Arian  and  Pelagian. 

The  Ariatis  begun  soon  after  Conslantiiie  came  to  I 
throne.      They  denied  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,   ihe  d 
of  Chriet  and  tho  Holy  Ghost,  and  maintaiaed,  that  ihey  v 
but  mere  creatures.     This  heresy  increased  more  and  roor 
the  church,   and  prevailed  hke   a  flood  which  threatened  i 
overthrow  all,  and  entirely  to  carry  away  the  church,  insomoc 
that  before  Ihe  close  of  the   fourth  century,  the  greater  | 
the  Christian  church  were  become  Ariaiis.     Some  emperors,  U 
successors  of  Constantine,  were  Arlans  ;  so  that  being  the  p 
vailing  party,  and  having  the  civil  authority  on  their  side.  It 
raised  a  great  persecution  against  Ihe  true  church  of  Christ;     _ 
that  this  neresy  might  well  be  compared  to  a  flood  out  of  die' 
mouth  of  the  serpent,  which  threatened  to  overthrow  all.  anJ 
quite  carry  away  the  woman. 

The  Pelagian  heresy  arose  in  the  beginning  of  lh«  oen 
century.     It  began  by  one  Pelaoius,  who  wan  born  m  Sriinin* 
his  British  name  was  Mokoi^n.     He  denied  original  sin&ml  thic 
influence  of  the  Spirit  of  God  in  conversion,  and  held  Itie  pown  J 
of  free  will,  and  many  other  things  of  like  tendency;    and  Itea 
heresy  did  for  awhile  greally  infest  the  church.     Pelagiaa"^  n 
cipal  antagonist,  who   ivrote  in  defence  of  the  orthodox  fi 
was  St,  Augustin. 

2.  The  other  kind  o(opposition  which  Satan  made  OL 
the  church,  was  in  his  endeavours  lo  reelore  Paguttitm. 
firsb  attempt  was  by  Julian  the  apostate.  Julian  was  Dratarl 
to  Constantine  the  Great.  When  Constantine  died,  be  Ull 
his  empire  to  three  sons ;  and  ai^er  their  death,  Juliu  tA 
apostate  reigned  in  their  stead.  He  had  be«n  a  nrofnrff 
Cnristian,  but  he  fell  from  Christianity,  and  turned  PuMil 
and  therefore  is  <:a[\cA  the  apostate.  When  he  came  l«^l 
throne,  he  used  his  utmost  endeavours  to  orerthrow  Ail 
Chrifltian  church,  and  set  up  Paganism  again  in  the  < 
He  put  down  the  Christian  magistrates,  and  set  up  ] 
in  tneir  room.  He  rebuilt  the  Heathen  lemples,  ««' 
Heathen  worship,  and  became  a  most  notorious  pefla 
the  Christians.  He  used  to  call  Christ,  by  way  otI 
(Ac  Galilean.  He  was  killed  by  a  lance  in  hia  waraJ 
Persians.  When  he  saw  thai  he  w^as  mortally  wooi 
took  n  handful  of  his  blood,  and  threw  it  up  lotvai  " 
crying  out,  "  Thou  hasi  overcome,  O  Galilearu"  ., 
monly  Ihoiighl  by  divines  to  have  committed  iho  unpi 
sin.  '^  

Another  way  thai  Solan  ullempted  to  restore  I*aa3HH 
Iho  Roman  empire,  was  by  the  invasions  aiut  cmimMVvl 
Heathen  nations.      For  in  this  ppace  of  limo  the   QotWWl 
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Vandals,  and  other  barbarous  nations  from  the  north,  iqvaded 
the  empire,  and  obtained  great  conquests.  They  even  over- 
ran the  empire,  and  in  the  fifth  century  took  the  city  of  Rome, 
and  finally  conquered  and  took  possession  of  the  western 
half  of  the  empire,  and  divided  it  amongst  them.  It  was 
divided  into  ten  kingdoms,  with  which  began  the  ten  horns  of 
the  beast ;  for  we  are  told,  that  the  ten  horns  are  ten  kings, 
who  should  rise  in  the  latter  part  of  the  Roman  empire :  these 
are  also  represented  by  the  ten  toes  of  Nebuchadnezzar^s  im- 
age. The  invasion  and  conquests  of  these  Heathen  nations 
are  supposed  to  be  foretold  in  the  8th  chapter  of  Revelation, 
in  what  came  to  pass  under  the  sounding  of  the  four  first  trum- 
pets. Now,  by  their  means,  Heathenism  was  again  for  awhile 
restored  after  it  had  been  rooted  out.  So  much  for  the  oppo- 
sition of  Satan  against  the  success  of  the  gospel  during  this 
space  before  the  rise  of  Antichrist.     I  proceed, 

IT.  To  show  what  success  there  was  of  the  gospel  in  this 
space,  notwithstanding  this  opposition. 

1.  I  would  observe,  that  the  opposition  of  Satan  in  those 
things  was  bafiled.  Though  the  dragon  cast  out  of  his  mouth 
such  a  flood  ailer  the  woman  to  carry  her  away,  yet  he  could 
not  obtain  his  design  ;  but  the  earth  helped  the  woman,  and 
opened  her  mouth,  and  swallowed  up  the  flood  which  the 
dragon  cast  out  of  his  mouth.  These  heresies,  which  for 
awhile  so  much  prevailed,  after  awhile  dwindled  away,  and  or- 
thodoxy was  again  restored. 

S.  The  gospel,  during  this  space  of  time,  was  further 
propagated  amongst  many  barbarous  nations  in  the  confines  of 
the  Roman  empire.  In  the  time  of  Constantine  there  was  a 
considerable  propagation  of  the  gospel  in  the  East  Indies, 
briefly  by  the  ministry  of  one  Frumentius.  Great  numbers  of 
the  Iberians  were  converted  to  Christianity  by  a  Christian  wo- 
man of  eminent  piety,  whom  they  had  taken  captive.  And 
some  account  is  given  of  several  other  barbarous  nations  who 
were  not  within  the  Roman  empire,  that  great  numbers  of 
them  were  brought  to  receive  the  gospel  by  the  teaching  and 
example  of  captives  whom  they  had  taken  in  war.  About  the 
year  of  Christ  three  hundred  and  seventy-two,  the  gospel  was 
propagated  among  the  barbarous  inhabitants  of  Arabia ;  and 
among  some  of  the  northern  nations :  particularly  a  prince  of 
the  Goths  about  tliis  time  became  Christian,  and  a  great 
number  of  his  people  with  him.  Towards  the  latter  part  of 
this  century,  the  gospel  was  also  further  propagated  amoiur  the 
Persians  ;  and  also  the  Scythians,  a  baibanHP  ^  <t 

the  apostle  mentions,  Col.  iii.  II.  ^Barimiiai 
nor  free.'' 

And  after  this,  about  the  year  fiM  j, 

thci'o  was  a  remarkable  convemon  oflft. 
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Cbristiao  fitith.  Now  the  gospel  bcgaa  to  be  propagated  u 
Ireland  ;  and  the  Irish,  who  till  now  had  been  Heathen,  begi 
to  leceivo  the  ChristiaD  faith.  About  ihe  same  lime  it  w: 
Turther  propagated  among  some  barbarous  people  in  Scotlu 
and  in  some  other  placea.  In  the  next  ceoturj',  Ztrtha,  ^ 
Heathen  KirKi  who  ruled  over  the  Colchians,  was  bioughl  U 
renounce  hie  Heathenisni,  and  to  embrace  the  Chnslian  rds 
gion.  Several  other  barbarous  nations  are  recorded  to  hava 
renounced  Heathenism  aud  embraced  Christianity  about  tliii 
time,  that  I  cannot  stand  to  mention. — Thus  I  have  bricflj  c 
sidered  the  principal  events  of  providence  which  concern  tb 
eucceas  of  the  goapel  of  Chriiit  from  Conatantine  lo  tbc  i 
Antichrist. 


The  iSucceas  of  Redemption  from  the  Rise  of  Anttchria  ia  tit 
Reformatiun. 


» 


I  COME  now  (o  the  darkest  and  most  dismal  day  ibuerar  J 
the  Christian  church  saw,  and  probably  the  darkest  thal«nrit  f 
will  see;  from  the  rise  of  Antichrist  till  the  KeformalknibT  I 
Luther  and  others.  The  true  church  in  this  space  wa«  kr  I 
many  hundred  years  in  a  state  of  great  obscunty ;  tilw  Al  I 
woman  in  the  wdderncaa,  she  waa  almost  hid  trom  sighl^J 
observation.  In  speaking  of  the  events  of  this  space  of  ti 
1  would, — I.  Take  notice  of  the  great  machinaiions  andm 
of  Salan  against  the  kingdom  of  Christ ; — 2.  How  the  obi 
of  Christ  was  upheld  during  this  time. 

1.  I  would  take  notice  of  the  greatmachinations  andn 
of  Satan  against  the  kingdom  ofChriBt  during  this  tin 
had  done  great  things  against  the  Christian  church  I; 
had  been  bafllcd  once  and  again.     Michael  and  his  a 
obtained  a  glorious  victory.     How  terrible  wtis  jtis  ^ 

during    the    continuance    of  the  Heathen  empire;  i 

glorious  was  Christ's  victory  and  triumph  over  him  In  the  i 
of  Constantino  !  It  pleased  God  now  to  prepare  the  wat  fi 
yet  more  glorious  victory  over  him ;  he  is  sutTcrcd  to  rak-  ■ 
hii  strfnglli,  and  to  do  the  utmost  that  his  power  and  mbl^  I 
can  effect;  He  ha;;  a  longtime  ro  lay  hia  achomen,  iii«4«(3  I 
his  interoBl,  and  make  his  matters  strong.     God  siiHcra  InnW  | 


•  arry  his  designs  a  great  length  indeed,  almost  to  the 
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up  of  his  churcli ;  and  to  exercise  a  high,  proud,  and  almost 
imcoiitroDed  dominion  in  the  world,  a  long  time  before  Chiiat 
finally  conquers,  and  utterly  ruins  his  visible  kingdom.  This 
he  will  do  in  the  time  of  the  destruction  of  Antichrist .  thus 
gloriously  triumphing  over  Satan,  after  he  has  done  to  the 
utmost  of  his  power  and  subtilty ;  after  lie  has  lifted  himself 
highest  of  all,  and  dealt  most  proudly. 

The  two  great  works  of  the  devil,  in  this  space  of  time, 
against  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  are  his  creating  his  Antichriatian 
and  Mahometan  kingdoms;  which  both  together  comprehend 
the  ancient  Roman  empire  ;  the  kingdom  of  Antichrist  the 
Western,  and  the  Mahometan  kingdom  the  Eastern  empire. 
As  the  scriptures  in  the  book  of  Revelation  represent  it,  it  is  in 
the  destruction  of  thcee  that  llic  glorious  victory  of  Christ,  at 
the  introduction  of  the  glorious  times  of  the  church,  wilt  mainly 
consist.  And  lierc  let  us  brieHy  observe  how  Satan  erects  and 
maintains  these  two  great  kingdoms  of  his  in  opposition  to  the 
kingdom  of  Christ. 

1.  With  respect  to  the  kingdom  oiAntickritl.  This  seems 
to  be  the  masterpiece  of  all  the  contrivances  of  the  devil 
against  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  and  is  evidently  so  spoken  of  in 
scripture.  Antichrist  is  that  man  of  sin,  (^  Thesa.  ii.  3.)  cm' 
phatically,  as  though  he  were  so  eminently.  He  is  called  An- 
tichrist, which  signifies  the  opponent  or  adversary  of  Christ, 
not  because  he  is  the  only  opponent  of  Christ ;  for  the  apostle 
John  observes,  that  in  his  days  there  were  many  Antichrists, 
But  yet  this  is  called  the  Antichriit,  as  though  there  were  none 
but  he,  because  lie  was  so  eminentiv,  and  above  all  others.  So 
this  contrivance  of  the  devil,  is  called  the  mystery  of  iniquity, 
2  Thess.  ii.  7.  We  find  no  enemy  of  Christ  one  half  so  much 
spoken  of  in  the  prophecies  of  Revelation  as  this ;  and  the  de- 
struction of  no  enemy  is  spoken  of  as  ao  glorious,  and  so  happy 
for  the  church. 

This  is  a  contrivance  to  turn  the  ministry  of  the  Christian 
church  into  a  ministry  of  the  devil,  and  the  angels  of  the 
churches  into  fallen  angels.     In  the  tyranny,  superstition,  ido- 
latry, and  persecution,  which  he  sets  up,  he  contrives  to  make 
an  image  of  ancient  Paganism,  and  more  than  to  restore  what 
was  lost  by  the  overthrow  of  Fagoiiiam  in  the  time  of  Conston- 
tinc.     By  these  means,  the  head  of  the  beast,  which  wai  wound- 
ed unto  death  in  Constantino,  has  his  deadly  wound  healed  in 
Antichrist,  Rev.  xiii.  3.     And  the  dragon,  that  formerly  retgnod 
in  the  Heathen  Roman  empire,  being  cast  out  thence,  tfter ' 
beast  with  seven  heads  and  ten  horns  rises  ap_  out  oF  < 
gives  him  bis  power,  and  seat,  and  great  sothwi^;  *■ 
world  wonders  after  the  beaat, 

I  am  for  from  pretending  to  detmoine  -< 
reign  of  Antichrist  began,  which  u  a  pool 
vou  ui.'  48 
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much  controverted  among  divines  and  expositors.     It  is  ccrti 
that  the  twelve  hundred  and  8i:ity  days,  or  years,  which  an 
often  in  scripture  mentioned  as  the  time  of  ihe  continaance 
Antichrist's  reign,  did  not  commence  before  the  year  of  Clii 
four  hundred   and  seventy-nine  ;   because  if  they   did,  ll 
would  have  ended,   and  Anticbriet  would  hare   fallen  bel 
now.     The  rise   of  Antichrist   was   gradual.     The  Chmtii 
church  corrupted  itself  in  many  things  presently   after  Co 
staotine's  time  -,  growing  more  and  more  auperstitious  in  i 
worship,  and  by  degrees  bringing  in  many  ceremonies  into  ll 
worship  of  God,  till  at  length  they  brought  in  the  worsfa^ 
saints,  and  set  up  images  in  their  churches.     The  clergy 
general,  and  especially  the  bishop  of  Rome,  assumed  mofe  a 
more  authority  to  himself     In  the  primitive   times,   ho  w 
only  a  minister  of  a  congregation  ;  then  a,  standing  modcftlW 
of  a  presbytery  ;  then  a  diocesan  bishop  ;  then  a  nictrnpolilui, 
which    is    equivalent   to    an    archbishop  ;    then     a    pntriare^ 
Afterwards  he  claimed  liii;  piiwer  of  universal    bishop  ovw  tbt 
whole  Christian  church  ;  wherein  he  was  oppose*!  for  awhile, 
but  afterwards  was  confirmed  in  it  by  the  civil  power  of  Ihc  Eat- 
peror  in  the  year  six  hundred  and  six.     Afler  ihot  he  dainwJ' 
the  power  df  a  temporal  prince,  and  so  was  wont  to  cany  vn 
swords,  to  signify  that  both  the  temporal  and   spiHttial  smd 
was  his.     He  claimed  more  and  mure  authority,  till  at  lenglk, 
as  Christ's  vicegerent  on  earth,  he  claimed  the  lery  samo  i 
that  Christ  would  have  done,  if  he  was  present  on  eurlli  two- 
ingonhia  throne;  or  the  same  power  that  belongs  to  God,iri 
was  used  to  be  called  Gad  on  earth;  to  he  submitted  lohF^ 
the  princes   of  Christendom.     He  claimed    powur      ~ 
princes,  and  to  degrade  them  at  his  pleasure  ;  and 
was  owned  :   yea,  kings  and  emperors  used  to  kit 
The  emperors  received  their  crowns  at  his  hands  ■  a. 
were  wont  to  dread  the  displeasure  of  ihe  Pope,  aa  iticr  .— 
dread  a  thunderbolt  from  heaven.     If  the  Pope\vas  plMiorilt 
excommunicate  a  prince,  all  his  subjects   were   ai  once  *•» 
from  their  allegiance  to  liim  ;  and  obliged  not  to  own  hia  IM  ■ 
more,  on  pain  of  excommunication  :  and  not  only  ma.  faoiM  I 
man  might  kill  him  wherever  he  found   him       Furil^Atl 
Pope  was  believed  to  have  power  to  damn  men  at 
for  whoever  died  under  his  excommunication,  was 
as  certainly  damned.     Several  emperors  were  notl 
»cd,  and  ejected,  and  died  miserably  by  his  rricjins 
people  of  any  state  or  kingdom  did  iV  '      ' 
power  to  lay  that  state  or  kingdom  m.. 
wac  a  sentence  pronounced  by  iho  !'.>[■ 
kingdom,   whereby  all   sacred   admini  i 
cotdd  have  no  validity.     There  could  be  nu  vui,.rbaDi»ii 
eacrament".  or  prayers  or  preaching,  or  pardons    iS 
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interdict  was  taken  off;  so  that  tliat  people  remained,  in  their 
apprehension,  in  a  miserable,  damnable  state,  and  therefore 
dreaded  it  as  they  would  a  storm  of  fire  and  brimstone  from 
heaven.  And  in  order  to  execute  his  wrath  on  a  prince  or 
people  with  whom  he  was  displeased,  other  princes  must  also 
be  put  to  a  great  deal  of  trouble  and  expence. 

And  as  the  Pope  and  his  clergy  robbed  the  people  of  their 
ecclesiastical  and  civil  liberties  and  privileges,  so  they  also 
robbed  them  of  their  estates,  drained  all  Christendom  of  their 
money.  They  engrossed  most  of  their  riches  into  their  own 
coffers,  by  vast  revenues,  besides  pay  for  pardons  and  indul- 
gences, baptisms   and   extreme   unctions,  deliverance  out  of 

purgatory,  and  a  hundred  other  things. See  how  well  this 

agrees  with  the  prophecies,  2  Thcss.  ii.  3,  4.  Dan.  vii.  20,  21. 
Rev.  xiii.  6,  7.  and  chap.  xvii.  3, 4. 

During  this  time  also  superstition  and  ignorance  more  and 
more  prevailed.  The  holy  scriptures  by  degrees  were  taken 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  laity,  the  better  to  promote  the  unscrip- 
tural  and  wicked  designs  of  the  Pope  and  the  clergy ;  and 
instead  of  promoting  knowledge  among  the  people,  they  in- 
dustriously promoted  ignorance.  It  was  a  received  maxim 
among  them,  That  ignorance  is  the  mother  of  devotion :  and 
so  great  was  the  darkness  of  those  times,  that  learning  was 
almost  extinct  in  the  world.  The  very  priests  themselves, 
most  of  them,  were  barbarously  ignorant  as  to  any  commend- 
able learning,  or  any  other  knowledge,  than  their  hellish  craft 
in  oppressing  and  tyrannizing  over  the  souls  of  the  people. — 
The  superstition  and  wickedness  of  the  church  of  Rome,  kept 
growing  worse  and  worse  till  the  very  time  of  the  Reformation, 
and  the  whole  Christian  world  were  led  away  into  this  great 
defection,  excepting  the  remains  of  the  Christian  church  in 
the  Eastern  empire,  that  had  not  been  utterly  overthrown  by 
the  Turks.  The  Greek  church,  and  some  others  were  also 
sunk  into  great  darkness  and  gross  superstition,  excepting 
also  those  few  that  were  the  people  of  God,  who  are  repre- 
sented by  the  woman  in  the  wilderness,  and  God's  two  wit- 
nesses, of  which  more  hereafter. This  is  one  of  those  two 

great  kingdoms  which  the  devil  in  this  period  erected  in 
opposition  to  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  and  was  the  greatest 
and  chief. 

2.  The  Mahometan  kingdom  is  another  of  mighty  power 
and  vast  extent,  set  up  by  Satan  against  the  kingdom  of  Christ. 
He  set  this  up  in  the  Eastern  empire,  as  he  did  that  of  Anti- 
christ in  the  Western. 

Mahomet  was  born  in  the  year  of  Chriat  five  hundred  and 
seventy,  in  Arabia.    Wiwo  ^  m*  fi«itf  years  of  age, 

he  began  to  boast  thai  lie  'God;wd 

proceeded  to  teach  \m%  di  he  was 
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to  be  worsliipped  (is  llio  licad  next  under  God.  He  pubr»l>e 
his  Alcoran,  which  he  pretended  he  received  from  the  anf 
Gabriel ;  and  being  a  subtle  crafty  man,  possessed  of  col 
Biderablc  wealth,  and  living  among  a  pcoj>le  who  were  w* 
ignorant,  and  greatly  divided  in  tnoir  opinions  on  nAgiiM 
matters,  he  by  subtilty  and  fair  promises  of  a  gen&ual  panidi* 
gained  a  number  to  be  his  followers.  He  set  up  for  (he 
prince,  and  propagated  his  religion  by  the  8wor<l,  and  mad 
it  meritorious  of  paradise  to  fight  for  him.  By  such  means  h 
party  grew,  and  went  on  fighting  till  ihey  conquered  u 
brought  over   llie  neighbouring  counlriea ;  and    so  his   pwi 

fradually  increased  till  they  over-ran  a  great  part  of  the  wwrl 
irst,  the  Saracens  were  some  of  liis  foHowerB,  who  w«ie 
people  of  Arabia,  where  Mahomet  Uved,  and  who  aboot  iJb 
year  seven  hundred,  dreadfully  wasted  the  Roman  empirB^ 
They  over-ran  a  great  many  countries  belonging  to  the  c^^»n{ 
and  continued  their  conquests  for  a  long  time.  These  are  Mfir 
posed  to  be  meant  by  the  locusts  mentioned  in  thu  9lli  cbapta 
of  Revelation. 

And  then  the  Turk^,  who  were  originally  difleient  from 

the  Saiacens,  became  followers  of  Mahomet,  and  conquacd  tiU 

Ihe  Eastern  empire.     They  began  their  empire  about  llio  jcm 

of  Christ  twelve  hundred  and  ninety-six;    began    to   invad> 

Europe  in  the  year  thirteen  hundred ;  took    CoustimtinoplK. 

and  so  became  masters  of  all  the  Eastern  empire,  in  the  jai 

fourteen  hundred  and  fifty-three.     And  thus  all  the  ciljeiinl 

countries  where  stood  those  famous  churches  of  wliich  wo  re*J 

in   the    Now   Testament,   as   Jerusalem,    Aiitioch,    Epbo^ 

Corinth,  &c.  now  became  suhiect  to  the  Turks.     Thete 

supposed  to  be  prophesied   ot   by  the  horsQnicn  in  tin 

chapter  of  Revelation,  beginning  wilh  the  I5ih  vers«.    iM 

^m  the  remains  of  the  Christians  in  iliose  parts  of  the  worM,    "^^ 

^H  are   mostly  of  the  Greek  church,  arc  in   mi»-ralilc    " 

^^P  under  these  Turks;  are  treated  wilh  a  great  deal  of  b_ 

^H  and  cruelty,  and  ore  become  mostly  very  ignorant  and 

^B  stitious. 

■  Thus  I  have  shown  what  great  works  of  Satao 
^L  wrought  during  tiiis  space  of  time  in  opposition  to  the 
^K            dom  of  Christ 

■      .. 

F  " 

■  as 

H  wi 

k 


It.  !  come  now  to  show  how  the  church  of  Christ  • 
upheld  through  this  dark  time. 

1.  It  i»  to  be  observed,  thai  towards  U,e  former  puti 
this  space  of  tunc,  some  of  the  nations  of  Christend^nn  bdiia 
o  long  time  before  Ihey  complied  with  the  corrupikw  ^ 
asurpations  of  tho  church  of  Rome.     Though  oil  the 
wondered  after  the  beasl,  yet  all  nations  did  not  fiill  in  at 
Majiy  of  the  principal  corruptions  of  the  church   of  ] 
wfrc  brousht  in  with  a  areot  deal  of  Ntrufftfle  and  ouuoMiitfi 
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and  particularly,  when  the  Pope  gave  out,  that  he  was  universal 
bishop,  many  churches  greatly  opposed  him  in  it ;  and  it  was 
a  long  time  before  they  would  yield  to  his  exorbitant  claims. 
And  so,  when  the  worship  of  images  was  first  brought  into  the 
churches,  there  were  many  who  greatly  opposed  it,  and  long 
held  out  against  it.  And  so  with  respect  to  other  corruptions 
of  the  church  of  Rome.  Those  who  dwelt  nearer  to  the  city 
of  Rome  complied  sooner ;  but  some  that  were  more  remote, 
were  a  long  time  before  they  could  be  induced  to  put  their 
necks  under  the  yoke :  and  particularly  a  great  part  of  the 
churches  in  England,  Scotland,  and  France,  retained  the 
ancient  purity  of  doctrine  and  worship  much  lonffer  than  many 
others  who  were  nearer  the  chief  seat  of  Antichrist. 

3.  In  every  ape  of  this  dark  time,  there  appeared  parti- 
cular persons  in  allparts  of  Christendom,  who  bore  a  testimony 
against  the  corruptions  and  tyranny  of  the  church  of  Rome. 
Tnere  is  no  one  age  of  Antichrist,  even  in  the  darkest  times,  but 
ecclesiastical  historians  mention  many  by  name  who  mani- 
fested an  abhorrence  of  the  Pope,  and  his  idolatrous  worship, 
and  pleaded  for  the  ancient  purity  of  doctrine  and  worship. 
God  was  pleased  to  maintain  an  uninterrupted  succession  of 
many  witnesses  through  the  whole  time,  in  Germany,  France, 
Britain,  and  other  countries;  private  persons  and  ministers, 
some  magistrates  and  persons  of  great  distinction. — And  there 
were  numbers  in  every  age  who  were  persecuted  and  put  to 
death  for  this  testimony. 

3.  Besides  these  particular  persons  dispersed,  there  was  a 
certain  people  called  the  Waldenses^  who  lived  separate  irom 
all  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  constantly  bore  a  testimony 
against  the  church  of  Rome  through  all  this  dark  time.  The 
place  where  they  dwelt  was  the  Vaudois,  or  the  five  valleys  of 
Piedmont,  a  very  mountainous  countiy,  between  Italy  and 
France;  it  was  compassed  about  with  those  exceeding  high 
mountains,  the  Alps^  which  were  almost  impassible,  and  there- 
fore the  valleys  were  almost  inaccessible.    There  this  people 

I  lived  for  many  ages,  in  a  state  of  separation  from  all  the 
world,  having  very  little  to  do  with  any  other  people.    And 

I  there  they  served  God  in  the  ancient  purity  of  his  worship, 
and  never  submitted  to  the  church  of  Rome.  This  probably 
was  the  place  especially  meant  in  the  12th  chapter  of  Revela- 

I  tions,  6th  verse,  as  prepared  of  God  for  the  woman,  that  they 
should  feed  her  there  during  the  reign  of  Antichrist. 

Some  of  the  Popish  writers  themselves  own,  that  thk 

I  people  never  submitted  to  the  church  of  Rome.  One  of  the 
Popish  writers,  speaking  of  the  Waldenses,  says,  The  hen 


I      of  the  Waldenses  is  the  oldest  heresy  in  the  world.    It  is  ^ 
I      posed  that  they  first  betook  themselves  to  this  place  amonij 
mountains,  to  hide  themselves  from  the  severity  of  the  Heatn 


I 
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porsecutioiiM  which  existed  before  Constantine  (he  Great  A 
thus  the  woman  fled  into  the  wilderness  from  the  face  of  I 
serpent.     Rev.  xii.  6,  14.  "And  to  the  woman  were  mvea  hi 
wings  of  a  great  eagle,  that  she  might  Sy  hito  the   wiUenieti 
into  her  place :  where  she  is  nourished  for  a  time,  and  ti 
and  half  a  time,  from  the  face  of  the  serpent."      The  pt 
being  settled  there,  their  posterity  continued  from  age  to   ^^^ 
and  being,  as  it  were,  by  natural  walls,  as   well   as  by  Gm 
grace,  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  they  nevor  parti 
of  the  overflowing  corruption. 

These  especially  were  those  virgins  who  were  not  defile^ 
when  other  churches  prostituted  themselves;  but  they 
themselves  pure  for  Christ  alone.  They  followed  the  I 
their  spiritual  husband,  whithersoever  he  went :  they  foJfowcd" 
him  into  this  hideous  wilderness,  Rev,  jtiv.  4,  5.  — 'n>wi 
doctrine  and  worship  appear  to  be  the  same  with  the  PnHariUE 
doctrine  and  worship ;  and  by  the  confession  of  Popbh  wrjien. 
they  were  a  people  remarkable  for  the  strictness  of  their  lire*, 
for  charity  and  other  Christian  virtues.  They  lived  id  uIct- 
nal  poverty  in  this  hideous  coimlry ;  but  they  cliose  tli»  ralfcw 
than  comply  with  the  great  corruptions  of  the  real  of  iht 
world. 

Living  in  so  secret  a  place,  It  was  a  long  time  before  fixj 
were  noticed.  But  at  last,  falling  under  ohservalion,  ihl 
Romanists  went  out  in  mighty  armies  against  ihem,  teH 
them  with  insatiable  cruelty,  barbarously  massacreing,  ■ml  , 
ling  to  death  men,  women,  and  children,  with  all  imanufatr 
tortures.  Their  enemies  continued  persecuting  them  Wltkh' 
little  intermission  for  several  hundred  years ;  by  whicb  laHBi 
many  were  driven  out  of  the  valleys  of  Piedmont.  TbcMM 
into  all  parts  of  Europe,  carrying  with  them  tlteir  dcwiriMvtt 
which  many  were  brought  over.  Their  persecutors  cohU  W 
by  all  their  cruellies  extirpate  the  church  of  God  ;  bo  f^BM 
his  word,  "  that  the  gates  of  hell  should  not  prevail  againiliL' 
4.  Towards  the  latter  part  of  this  dark  lime,  sevemf  w^rf 
divines  openly  nppeared  to  defend  the  truth,  and  ta) 
testimony  against  the  corruptions  of  the  church  of  Romfc- 
The  first  and  principal  of  these  was  a  certain  English  <firi» 
John  Wickliff,  who  appeared  about  one  hundred  and  fa? 
yeara  before  the  Reformation ;  he  strenuously  nppotKoi  * 
Popish  religion,  taught  the  same  doctrine  thai 'the  Rcfbfi^ 
afterwards  did,  and  had  many  followers  in  England.  He  ■■ 
hotly  persecuted  in  his  lifetime,  yet  died  in  (>earc  ;  bat  nfi" 
he  was  buried,  his  bones  were  dug  up  by  his  persecuton,  ui 
burnt.  His  followers  remained  in  considerable  numben  • 
England  till  the  Reformation ;  they  were  cruelly  pcrsecalt' 
ana  multitudes  were  put  to  death  for  their  religion, 

Wickliff  had  many  disciples,  not  only  io  Eoeland,  W* 
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other  parts  of  Europe,  whither  his  books  were  carried ;  and 
particularly  in  Bohemia,  among  whom  were  two  eminent  di- 
vines, John  Hus8  and  Jerom^  a  divine  of  Prague,  the  chief  city 
of  Bohemia.  These  strenuously  opposed  the  church  of  Rome, 
and  had  many  who  adhered  to  them.  They  were  both  burnt 
by  the  Papists  for  their  doctrine ;  and  their  followers  in  Bohe- 
mia were  cruelly  persecuted,  but  never  extirpated  till  the  Re- 
formation. 


PART  V. 

The   Success  of  Redemption  from  the  Reformation  to  the 

present  Time. 

Thus  having  gone  through  the  dark  time  of  the  church, 
I  come  now  to  consider  that  part  which  begins  with  the  Refor- 
mation, and  reaches  to  the  present  time.  And  here  I  would, 
1.  Speak  of  the  Reformation  itself;  d.  The  opposition  which 
the  devil  has  made  to  the  Reformed  church  ;  3.  What  success 
there  has  lately  been  of  the  gospel  in  one  place  and  another ; 
4.  What  the  state  of  things  is  now  in  the  world  with  regard  to 
the  church  of  Christ,  and  the  success  of  his  purchase. 

I.  The  first  thing  to  be  taken  notice  of  is  the  Reformation 
itself  This  was  begun  in  Germany,  about  the  year  fifteen 
hundred  and  fifteen,  by  the  preaching  of  Martin  Luther,  who 
being  stirred  in  his  spirit  to  see  the  horrid  practices  of  the 
Popish  clergy — and  having  set  himself  diligently  to  enquire 
after  truth  by  the  study  of  the  holy  scriptures,  and  the  writings 
of  the  ancient  fathers  of  the  church — very  openly  and  boldly 
decried  the  corruptions  and  usurpations  of  the  Romish  church 
in  his  preaching  and  writings.  He  had  soon  a  great  number 
who  fell  in  with  him  ;  among  whom  was  the  Elector  of  Saxo- 
ny, the  sovereign  prince  of  the  country  to  which  he  belonged. 
This  greatly  alarmed  the  church  of  Rome ;  it  rallied  all  its 
force  to  oppose  him  and  his  doctrine,  and  fierce  wars  and  per- 
secutions were  raised  against  it.  But  yet  it  went  on  by  the 
labours  of  Luther  and  Melancthon  in  Germany,  Zuinglius  in 
Switzerland,  and  other  eminent  divines,  who  were  cotemporary 
widi  Luther ;  particularly  Calvin,  who  appeared  after  the  be- 

g'nning  of  the  Reformation,  but  was  one  of  the  most  eminent 
eformers. 

Many  of  the  princes  of  Germany  soon  fell  in  with  the  '. 
formed  religion,  and  many  other  states  and  kingdoms  in  i 
rope,  as  England,  Scotland,  Sweden,  Denmark,  Norway,  gv 
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part  of  France,  Poland,  Lithuania,  Switzerland,  and  Ihe-Lo* 
Counlriea.  So  that  it  is  thought,  that  heretofore  about  Ua 
ChrislGiidom  were  of  the  Protestant  reUgion  ;  tliough  since 
the  Papists  have  gained  ground :  so  that  the  Protestantf  ooii 
have  not  so  great  a  proportion. 

Thus  God  began  gloriously  to  revive  his  church  again,  & 
advance  the  kingdom  of  his  Son  ;  after  such  a  di;sin^  ni^t « 
darkness  from  the  rise  of  Antichrist  to  that  lime.  There  liai 
been  many  endeavours  used  by  the  witnesses  for  the  traib  fin  i 
reformation  before.  But  now  when  God's  appointed  time  wa 
come,  his  work  went  on  with  a  iwift  and  wonderful  progren 
and  Antichrist,  who  bad  been  rising  higher  and  higher  froon  hr^ 
beginning  till  that  time,  was  swiRly  and  suddenly  bioui' 
down;  he  fell  half-way  towards  utter  ruin,  and  never  haibe> 
able  to  rise  again  to  his  former  height.  A  certain  late  e  . 
tor  (Mr.  LowMAN,)  who  explains  the  five  first  vials  in  the  \Glk 
chapter  of  Revelation  with  greater  probability  perhaps  Uub 
any  who  wont  before  him,  explains  the  hf\b  vial,  wiiichw 
poured  out  on  the  seat  of  the  beast,  of  what  i^ame  lo  pan 
the  Reformation ;  having  explained  the  four  preceding  f nb  a 
certain  great  judgments  which  God  brought  on  the  PopMiil^v 
minions  before  the  R-eformalion.  It  is  said.  Rev.  xvi.  10,  ibU 
"  the  firth  anget  poured  out  his  vial  on  the  scat  of  the  beast;" 
in  the  original,  it  is  Ihe  throne  of  the  beait ;  "  and  hiakingdMI 
was  full  of  darkness,  and  they  gnawed  tlieir  tonguea  for  pi 

and  blasphemed  the  God  of  heaven  because  of  their  p) 

and  their  sores,  and  repented  not  of  their  deeds."  Ho  pound 
out  his  vial  upon  the  throne  of  the  beast,  i.  e.  on  tsa  «■ 
thority  and  dominion  of  the  Pope ;  bo  the  word  thrtme  if  lA 
used  in  scripture ;  so  1  Kings  i.  37.  "  As  the  Lord  hatfa  )» 
with  my  lord  the  king,  even  so  be  he  with  Solomon,  am)  w 
-his  throne  greater  than  the  throne  of  my  lord  King  David;"  u- 
make  his  dominion  and  authority  greater,  and  his  kiiurif* 
more  glorious. 

But  now,  in  the  Reforniation,  the  vials  of  God's  «.— 
were  poured  out  on  the  throne  of  the  beasl.  till  it  was  wniUj 
shaken  and  diminished.  The  Pope's  authority  and  donw 
was  so  greatly  diminished,  both  as  to  extent  and  dejiTM,!^- 
he  lost  about  half  his  dominions ;  besides  that  authoniy  tm 
in  Popish  dominions,  which  he  had  before.  He  is  not  r^atM. 
and  his  power  is  dreaded  in  no  measure  as  it  was  wool  to  te 
The  powers  of  Europe  have  learned  not  lo  put  their  oeda 
under  the  Pope's  feel.  He  is  as  a  lion  that  lia^  lost  lit*  »«*. 
in  comparison  of  what  he  was  once.  And  when  the  Pope  ai 
his  clergy,  enraged  to  see  their  authority  so  dioiiniahcd  ill  * 
Reformalion,  laid  their  heads  together,  and  joined  their  force 
10  destroy  the  Reformation  i  tlieir  policy,  which  wa«  woni  l^ 
vfrve  them  so  well,  foiled.    Thov  found  lliek  kingdom  full  -^ 
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darkness,  so  that  they  could  do  nothing,  any  more  than  the 
Egyptians,  who  rose  not  from  their  seats  for  three  days.  The 
Reformed  church  was  defended  as  Lot  and  the  angels  were,  in 
Sodom,  by  smiting  the  Sodomites  with  darkness  or  blindness, 
so  that  they  could  not  find  the  door.  God  then  fulfilled  that  in 
Job  V.  11,  &c.  ^^  To  set  up  on  high  those  that  be  low  ;  that 
those  which  mourn  may  be  exalted  to  safety.  He  disappointeth 
the  devices  of  the  crafty,  so  that  their  hands  cannot  perform 
their  enterprize.  He  taketh  the  wise  in  their  own  craftiness  ; 
and  the  counsel  of  the  fi'owcu'd  is  carried  headlong.  They  meet 
with  darkness  in  the  day-time,  and  grope  in  the  noon-day  as  in 
the  night  But  he  saveth  the  poor  from  the  sword,  from  their 
mouth,  and  from  the  hand  of  the  mighty. ^^ — Those  proud 
enemies  of  God^s  people  being  so  disappointed,  and  finding 
themselves  so  unable  to  uphold  their  own  dominion  and  autho- 
rity, were  made  as  it  were  to  gnaw  their  tongues  for  pain,  or  to 
bite  them  for  mere  rage. 

II.  I  proceed  to  show  what  opposition  has  been  made  by 
Satan  and  his  adherents,  to  this  success  of  Christ^s  purchase  by 
the  Reformation  ;  observing  as  we  go  along,  how  far  they  have 
been  baflSed,  and  how  far  they  have  been  successful. 

The  opposition  which  Satan  has  made  against  the  Re- 
formed religion  has  been  principally  of  the  following  kinds,  viz. 
that  which  was  made,  I.  by  a  general  council  of  the  church  of 
Rome ;  2.  by  secret  plots  and  devices  ;  3.  by  open  wars  and 
invasions ;  4.  by  cruel  oppression  and  persecution  ;  and,  5.  by 
bringing  in  corrupt  opinions. 

I.  The  first  opposition  that  I  shall  notice  is  that  which  was 
made  by  the  clergy  of  the  church  of  Rome  in  a  general  coimciL 
This  was  the  famous  council  of  Trent,  which  the  Pope  called  a 
little  while  after  the  Reformation.  In  that  council,  there  met 
together  six  cardinals,  thirty-two  archbishops,  two  hundred  and 
twenty-eight  bishops,  besides  innumerable  others  of  the  Romish 
clergy.  This  council,  in  ail  their  sittings,  including  the  times 
of  intermission,  was  held  for  twenty-five  years  together.  Their 
main  business  all  this  while  was  to  concert  measures  for  es- 
tablishing the  church  of  Rome  against  the  Reformers,  and  for 
destroying  the  Reformation.  But  it  proved  that  they  were 
not  able  to  perform  their  enterprize.  The  Reformed  church, 
notwithstanding  their  great  counsel,  remained,  and  still  remains. 
So  that  the  counsel  of  the  froward  is  carried  headlong  ;  their 
kingdom  is  full  of  darkness,  and  they  weary  themselves  to  find 
the  door. 

Thus  the  church  of  Rome,  instead  of  repenting  of  their 
deeds,  when  such  clear  light  was  held  forth  to  them  by  Luther 
and  other  servants  of  God,  persisted,  by  general  agreement  in 
council,  in  their  vile  corruptions  and  wickedness,  and  obstinate 
opposition  to  the  kingdom  of  Christ.  The  doctrines  an<T 
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practices  olihe  church  of  Rome,  which  were  l-liiefly  condci 
ed  by  the  Reformed,  wertr  confirmed  by  ihe  decrees  of  tl 
Council ;  and  the  corruptions  in  many  respects,  were  can 
higher  than  ever  before.  They  uttered  blasplienioos  rcproacl 
and  curses  against  the  Reformed  religion,  and  all  llie  Rriqi 
cd  church  was  excommunicated  and  analheinntized  by  iT 
According  to  ihc  prophecy,  ikcy  hlusphcmed  (ivd.  Thns 
hardened  their  hearts,  [i.  e.  left  them  to  do  so,]  intcadui 
destroy  them. 

3.  The  Papists  have  often  endeavoured  to  ovcrthriiw 
Reformation  by  secret  plots  and  conspiracies.  There 
many  plots  against  the  hfe  of  Luther.  The  Puputs 
contriving  to  dispatch  him  out  of  their  way  ;  and  hei  bi 
very  bold  man,  often  very  much  exposed  himself  in  the  a 
of  Christ ;  but  yet  they  were  wonderfully  prevenlod  ' 
hurting  him,  and  he  at  last  died  in  his  bed  in  peace-.  ' 
have  been  innumerable  schemes  secretly  laid  for  the  uTertlirav, 
of  the  protestant  religion  ;  one  of  the  most  considerable,  uA 
which  seemed  to  be  the  most  likely  to  have  tukcn  effect,  kit 
that  in  the  time  of  King  Jame^  II.  of  England.  There  w»  al 
that  time  a  strong  conspiracy  between  the  King  of  EojUnd 
and  Lewis  XIV.  of  France,  who  were  both  Papists,  to  estirpou 
the  Northern  heresy,  as  they  called  the  Protestant  religton,  tM 
only  oat  of  England,  but  out  of  all  Europe ;  und  tbcv  had  '   ' 

iheu"  schemes  so,  that  they  seemed  to  be  olmotii  sure  a^  tl 

purpose.  They  looked  upon  it,  (hat  if  the  Reformed  tdi^KM 
were  suppressed  in  ihe  British  realms  and  in  the  ^etlKtluHl^ 
which  wore  tlie  strongest  part,  and  clrief  defence  of  lhi<  P?** 
tanl  interest,  they  should  have  easy  work  witli  the  re«C  M 
just  as  their  matters  seemed  to  be  come  to  a  liead,  mn 
enterprize  ripe  for  execution,  God  in  hii-  providence',  twrn 
dashed  all  lheir_  schemes  in  pieces  by  the  Rcvtijutioa,  M 
coming  in  of  King  William  and  Queen  Mary  ;  by  whiot 
their  designs  were  at  an  end.  Now  the  Protesiam  inicieM 
more  strongly  established,  by  the  crown  of  EnftloDd  h 
transferred  to  the  Prolcslanl  house  of  Hanover,  and  nTw 
being,  by  the  constitution  of  the  nation,  for  i>vcV  rcndenik 
capable  of  wearing  the  crown  of  England.  Tims  thcY 
m  darkness  at  noonday  ns  in  the  nigTit,  nnd  Iheir  liaitdicM 
not  perform  their  cnlcrprize,  and  their  kingdom  wa>  bl 
darkness,  and  they  gnawed  their  tongues  for  pnin. 

After  this,  there  was  a  deep  design  laid  lo  lirinc  tfaeiM 
Ihmg  to  pass  m  the  Iniler  end  of  tjueen  Anne's  rcim  I 
the  bringmg  m  of  the  Popish  pretender;  which  uos  Mh 
suddenly  and  totally  baffled  by  divine  Providence  -  u  all  I 
plots  ngamsl  the  Reformation  by  bringing  iq  the  uteieol 
have  been.  I're'w 

3.  The  Reformalion  has  often  been  opposed  by  apm  ••• 
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and  invasions.  The  Emperor  of  Germany  declared  war  with 
the  Duke  of  Saxony,  and  the  principal  men  who  favoured  and 
received  Luther^s  doctrine.  But  thcv  could  not  obtain  their 
end  ;  they  could  not  suppress  the  Rerormation.  For  the  same 
^nd,  some  time  after,  the  King  of  Spain  maintained  a  long 
war  with  Holland  and  the  Low  Countries.  But  those  cruel 
wars  issued  greatly  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  Romish  church, 
as  they  occasioned  the  setting  up  of  one  of  the  most  powerful 
Protestant  stated  in  Europe.  The  design  of  the  Spanish  inva- 
sion of  England  in  Queen  Elizabeth^s  time,  was  to  suppress 
and  root  out  the  Reformed  religion ;  and  therefore  they  brought 
in  their  fleet  all  manner  of  instruments  of  cruelty  wherewith  to 
torture  the  Protestants  who  would  not  renounce  the  Protestant 
religion.  But  their  design  was  totally  baffled,  and  their  mighty 
fleet  in  a  great  measure  ruined. 

4.  Satan  has  opposed  the  Reformation  with  cruel  persecU" 
tions.  The  persecutions  with  which  the  Protestants  have  been 
harassed  by  the  church  of  Rome,  have  in  many  respects  been 
far  beyond  any  of  the  Heathen  persecutions.  So  that  Anti- 
christ has  proved  the  greatest  and  most  cruel  enemy  to  the 
church  of  Christ  that  ever  was  in  the  world,  in  this,  as  well  as 
in  all  other  respects ;  agreeable  to  the  description  given  of  the 
church  of  Rome,  Rev.  xvii.  ^^  And  I  saw  the  woman  drunken 
with  the  blood  of  the  saints,  and  with  the  blood  of  the  martyrs 
of  Jesus.  ^^  And,  chap,  xviii.  24.  ^'  And  in  her  was  found  the 
1  blood  of  prophets,  and  of  saints,  and  of  all  them  that  were 
I    slain  upon  the  earth,^' 

k  The  Hei^then  persecutions  had  been  very  dreadful ;  but 

t  now  persecution  by  the  church  of  Rome  was  improved,  and 
it  studied,  and  cultivated,  as  an  art  or  science.  Such  ways  of 
afflicting  and  tormenting  were  found  out,  as  are  beyond  the 
invention  of  ordinary  men,  or  men  unstudied  in  those  things  \ 
and  beyond  the  invention  of  all  former  ages.  And  that  perscr 
cation  might  be  managed  the  more  efiectually,  there  were  cer- 
tain societies  of  men  established  in  various  parts  of 'the  Popish 
dominions,  whose  business  it  should  be  to  study,  and  improve, 
and  practise  persecution  in  its  highest  perfection,  vi^.  the  courts 
of  inquisiiion.  The  particular  histories  of  the  Romish  perse- 
cution, and  their  courts  of  inquisition,  will  give  that  idea  which 
9,  few  words  cannot  express. 

When  the  Reformation  began,  the  beast  with  seven  heads 
and  ten  horns  began  to  rage  in  a  dreadful  manner.  The 
|i  church  of  Rome  renewed  its  persecution  of  the  poor  Walden- 
a  ses,  and  great  multitudes  of  them  were  cruelly  tortured  and 
H  put  to  death.  Soon  after  the  Reformation,  there  were  terrible 
.f  Mrseeutions  in  various  parts  of  Germany ;  and  especially  in 
I^Sohemia,  which  lasted  for  thirty  years  together ;  in  which  so 
cnych  blood  wa^  shed  for  the  sal^e  of  religion,  that  a  certi^n 
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writer  compares  it  to  the  plenty  of  waters  of  the  great  riven  a 
Germany.  The  countries  of  Poland,  Ltllmania,  and  Hur  -  " 
were  in  like  manner  deluged  with  Protestant  blood. 

By  means  of  these  and  other  cruel  persecutions,  the  f^» 
testant  retigion  was  in  a  great  measure  suppressed  in  BohMiiia^ 
the  Palatinate,  and  Hungary,  which  before  were  Protesluii 
countries,  Thus  was  fulfilled  what  was  foretold  of  the  litthj 
horn,  Dan.  vil.  20,  '21.  "  —  and  of  the  ten  horns  thai  were  ta 
his  head,  and  of  the  other  which  came  up,  and  before  » 
three  fell,  even  of  tliat  horn  that  had  eyes,  and  a  moulh  t 
spake  very  great  things,  whose  look  was  more  stout  than  hi 
felloivs.  1  beheld,  and  the  same  horn  made  war  with  the  » 
and  prevailed  against  them."  And  what  was  foretold  of  tl 
beast  having  seven  heads  and  ten  horns,  Rev.  xiii.  7.  ".iod  'A\ 
was  given  unto  him  to  make  war  with  the  saints,  and  tf)0<ier- 
come  them ;  and  power  was  given  him  over  all  kindreds,  ud 
tongues,  and  nations." 

Holland  and  the  other  Low  Countries  were  for  manj^titn 
a  scene  of  nothing  but  the  most  affecting  and  aniaziog  crueJtitf.   i 
being  deluged  with  the  blood  of  Protestants,  under  the  iMrci-   . 
less  hands  of  the  Spaniards,  to  whom  they  were   then  »  wb-  J 
jection.     But  In  this  persecution,  the  devil  in  a  great  mei 

failed  of  his  purpose;  as  it  issued  in  a  great  part  of  the  P. 

erlands  casting  off  the  Spantsli  yoke,  and  setting  up  i  wetUl'l 
and  powerful  Protestant  stale,  to  the  great  defence  of  tiie  f** 
teatant  cause  ever  since. 

France  also  is  another  country,  Avhich,  since  the  Refeot-I 
lion,  in  some  respects,  perhaps  more  than  any  other  I 
a  scene  of  dreadful  cruellies  suffered  by  the  P  roles  tan' ' 
many  crncltieB  had  been  exercised  toward   the  Ptol 

that  kingdom,  there  was  begun  a  persecution  of  ffn 

year  fifteen  hundred  and  seventy-one,  in  the  reign  ^  _ 
IX.  king  of  France.  It  began  with  a  cruel  massucrv,  wiewl 
seventy  thousand  Protestants  were  slain  in  a  few  days,  «tfc  I 
king  boasted  ;  and  in  all  this  persecution,  he  slew,  as  ivi^y'^l 
sed,  three  hundred  thousand  martyrs.  And  it  ia  reckoiiet.»' I 
about  this  lime,  within  thirty  years,  there  were  martyr«rf  in  ^f 
kingdom,  for  the  Protestant  religion,  thirty-nine  priaco,<*l 
hundred  and  forty-eight  counts,  two  bimdred  and  ihirtfi*! 
barons,  one  hundred  and  forty-seven  thousand  five  hundrell^l 
eighteen  gentlemen,  and  seven  hundred  and  eixtr  thow* 
common  people. 

But  all  these  persecutions  were,  for  extjiiisiitc  croehr  a 
exceeded  by  those  which  followed  in  the  reign  of  Lcirii  XT  I 
which  indeed  arc  supposed  to  exceed  all  others ;  and  h 
long  continued,  by  reason  of  the  long  reign  of  Hiat  kiriF  I 
almost  wholly  extirpated  the  Protesumi  religion  out  o** 
kingdom,  whr-rc  had  flourished  a  mulMHide  of  fumou*  1^1 
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testant  churches.    Thus  it  was  given  to  the  beast  to  make  war 
with  the  saints,  and  to  overcome  them. 

There  was  also  a  terrible  persecution  in  England  in  Queen 
Mary^s  time,  wherein  great  numbers  in  all  parts  of  the  king* 
dom  were  burnt  alive.  And  after  this,  thouffh  the  Protestant 
religion  has  been  for  the  most  part  established  by  law  in  Ens- 
land,  vet  there  have  been  vei^  severe  persecutions  by  the  high 
churchmen,  who  symbolize  m  many  things  with  the  Papists. 
Such  was  that  which  occasioned  our  forefathers  to  flee  from 
their  native  country,  and  to  come  and  settle  in  this  land,  which 
was  then  a  hideous  howlinff  wilderness.  And  these  persecu- 
tions were  continued  with  uttle  intermission  till  King  William 
came  to  the  throne. 

Scotland  has  also  been  the  scene,  for  many  years  together, 
of  cruelties  and  blood  by  the  hands  of  high  churchmen,  such 
as  came  very  little  short  of  the  Popish  persecution  in  Queen 
Mary's  days,  and  in  many  things  much  exceeded  it,  which  con- 
tinued till  they  were  delivered  by  King  William. 

Ireland  also  has  been,  as  it  were,  overwhelmed  with  Pro- 
testant blood.  In  the  days  of  King  Charles  I.  of  England, 
above  two  hundred  thousand  Protestants  were  cruelly  murdered 
in  that  kingdom  in  a  few  days ;  the  Papists,  by  a  secret  agree- 
ment, rising  at  an  appointed  time,  intending  to  kill  every  Pro- 
testant in  me  kingdom  at  once. 

Besides  these,  there  have  been  very  cruel  persecutions  in 
Italy  and  Spain,  and  other  places,  which  I  shall  not  stand  to 
relate.^  Thus  did  the  devil,  and  his  great  minister,  Antichrist, 
rage  with  such  violence  and  cruelty  against  the  church  of 
Christ !  and  thus  did  the  whore  of  Babylon  make  herself  drunk 
with  blood  of  the  saints  and  martyrs  of  Jesus !  By  these  per- 
secutions the  Protestant  church  has  been  much  diminished  I 
Yet  have  thev  not  been  able  to  prevail ;  but  still  the  Protestant 
church  is  upheld,  and  Christ  fulfils  his  promise,  that  the  gates 
of  hell  shau  not  prevcnl  against  it. 

5.  The  last  Kind  of  opposition  that  Satan  has  made  to  the 
Reformation  is  by  cornet  opinions.  The  first  opposition  of 
this  kind  was  by  the  sect  of  the  Anabcptists^  which  began 
about  four  or  five  years  after  the  Reformation  itself.  This  sect, 
as  it  first  appeared  in  Germany,  were  vastly  more  extravagant 
than  the  present  Anabaptists  are  in  England.  They  held  a 
great  many  exceeding  corrupt  opinions.  One  tenet  of  theirs 
was.  That  there  ought  to  be  no  civil  authority,  and  that  it  was 
lawful  to  rebel  against  it.  And  on  this  principle  they  refiised 
to  submit  to  magistrates,  or  any  human  laws ;  and  gathered 
together  in  vast  armies,  to  defend  themselves  against  toeir  cifil 
rulers  and  put  all  Germany  into  an  uproar,  and  so  kept  iti..fi 
some  timo. 
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Tlie  next  opposition  of  this  kind  to  the  Reformation  »  _ 
that  which  was  made  by  enthusiuslx.  Those  arc  called  enlho 
Blasts  who  falsely  pretend  to  be  inspired  hy  the  Holy  Gliosl,  aa 
the  prophets  were.  These  began  in  Germany  about  ten  years 
after  Luther  began  the  Reformation ;  and  there  arose  tarimis 
sects  of  them,  who  were  exceeding  wild  and  extravaganl.  Th<^ 
followers  of  these  are  the  Quakers  in  England,  and  other  parti 
of  the  British  dominions. 

The  next  of  these  were  the  Soditians,  who  had  tlieir  b 
ginning  chiefly  in  Poland,  by  the  teaching  of  LcbHus  Sodmn 
and  Fuustug  Socinus.  They  held,  that  Christ  was  a  mere  nai^ 
and  denied  Christ's  satisfaction  and  most  of  the  fundamental 
doctrines  of  the  Christian  religion.  Their  heresy  has  siaa^ 
been  greatly  propagated  among  Protestants  in  Poland.  Ger- 
many, Holland,  England,  and  other  places. 

After  these  arose  the  Armiaiane.  They  take  ilieir  n 
from  a  Dutchman,  whose  name  was  Jacobus  Van  Uca^^ 
which  turned  into  Latin,  is  called  Jacobin  Arminius  •  and  6oct> 
his  name  the  whole  sect  are  called  Armnians.  This  Jacobof 
Arminius  was  lirst  a  minister  at  Amsterdam,  iind  then  spn^ 
fessor  of  divinity  in  the  university  of  Leyden,  He  had  muy 
followers  in  Holland.  There  was  upon  this  a  synod  of  aR  tha 
reformed  churches  called  together,  who  met  at  Don  in  Holland. 
The  synod  of  Dort  condemned  them ;  hut  yel  they  sprcatl 
and  prevailed.  They  began  to  prevail  in  England  in  the  reiga 
of  Charles  L  especially  in  the  church  of  England.  Tfee 
church  of  England  divines  before  that  were  almost  univcn^- 
ly  Calvinists :  but  since  that,  Arrainianism  has  gradually  innre 
and  more  prevailed,  till  ihey  are  become  almost  universaJlr 
Arrainians.  And  not  only  so,  but  Arminianism  has  greatly  on- 
VttHed  among  the  Dissenters,  and  has  spread  greatly  in  Ncir- 
England,  as  welt  as  Old. 

Since  this,  .'Iriunism  has  been  revived.  Arinniiim  abok 
ader  Constauline's  time,  almost  swallowed  up  the  CltriniM 
world,  like  a  flood  out  of  the  mouth  of  the  serpent  v\m,' 
tlireatened  to  swullnw  up  the  woman.  And  of  late  years.  ^ 
heresy  has  been  revived  in  Enaland,  and  greatly  prevails  liMit, 
botii  in  the  church  of  Engiana,  and  among  Dissenters.  Tboc 
hold,  that  Ciirist  is  but  a  mere  creature,  though  they  grant  ti«l 
he  is  the  greatest  of  all  creatures. 

Another  thing  which  has  of  late  exceedingly  prcraiM 
among  Protestants,  and  especially  in  England,  is  Deism.  TW 
Deists  wholly  cast  off  the  Christian  religion,  and  arc  profctwJ 
infidels.  Indeed  they  own  the  being  of  God,  but  deny  any 
revealed  religion,  or  any  word  of  God  al  ull ;  and   say    llitf 

mankind  no  other  light  ro  walk  by  I>    '  ''^^^ 
Witjj  iln9e  opinions  our  nntiott,  whid 
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principal  nation  of  the  Reformation,  is  very  much  over-run, 
and  they  prevail  more  and  more.  Thus  much  concerning  the 
opposition  that  Satan  has  made  against  the  Reformation. 

III.  I  proceed  now  to  show  what  success  the  gospel  has 
had  in  these  later  times  of  the  Reformed  church.  This  sue- 
cess  may  be  reduced  to  three  heads:  L  Reformation  in  doc- 
trine and  worship  in  countries  called  Christian ;  2.  Propaga- 
tion of  the  gospel  among  the  Heathen ;  3.  Revival  of  religion 
in  the  power  and  practice  of  it. 

1.  As  to  the  first,  viz.  reformation  in  doctrine^  the  most 
considerable  success  of  late  has  been  in  the  empire  of  Muscovy, 
which  is  a  country  of  vast  extent.  The  people  of  this  country, 
so  many  of  them  as  call  themselves  Christians,  professed  to  be 
of  the  Greek  church ;  but  were  barbarously  ignorant,  and 
very  superstitious,  till  of  late  years.  Their  late  Emperor 
Peter  the  Great,  set  himself  to  reform  his  dominions,  took 
great  pains  to  bring  them  out  of  their  darkness,  and  to  have 
them  instructed  in  religion.  To  that  end,  he  set  up  schools 
of  learning,  ordered  the  Bible  to  be  printed  in  the  language  of 
the  country,  made  a  law  that  every  family  should  keep  the 
holy  scriptures  in  their  houses,  that  every  person  should  be 
able  to  read  the  same,  and  that  no  person  should  be  allowed 
to  marry  till  they  were  able  to  read  the  scriptures.  He  also 
reformed  the  churches  of  his  country  of  many  of  their  super- 
stitions, whereby  the  religion  professed  and  practised  in  Mus- 
covy is  much  nearer  to  that  of  the  Protestants  than  formerly 
it  used  to  be.  This  emperor  gave  great  encouragement  to 
the  exercise  of  the  Protestant  rehgion  in  his  dominions.  And 
since  that,  Muscovy  is  become  a  land  of  light,  in  comparison 
of  what  it  was  fifty  years  past. 

2.  As  to  the  second  kind  of  success  which  the  gospel  has 
lately  had,  viz.  its  propagation  among  the  Heathen,  I  would 
take  notice  of  three  things. 

(1.)  The  props^ation  of  the  gospel  among  the  Heathen 
here  in  America.  This  American  continent,  which  is  a  very 
great  part  of  the  world,  and,  together  with  its  neighbouring 
seas  adjoining,  takes  up  one  side  of  the  globe,  was  wholly 
unknown  to  all  Christian  nations  till  these  latter  times.  It  was 
not  known  that  there  was  any  such  part  of  the  world,  though 
it  was  very  full  of  people ;  and  therefore  the  devil  had  this 
part  of  the  world  as  it  were  secure  to  himself,  out  of  the  reach 
of  the  li^ht  of  the  gospel,  and  so  oat  of  the  way  of  molesta- 
tion in  his  dominion  over  thaF  ^am  tko  many  nations  of 
Indians  worshipped  '  0  age,  while  the 

gospel  was  copnQ  -'  the  globe.    It  is 

pronably  umMmA  'lat  the 

occasion  ornrsf  '  s  devil, 

-  heing  alarmed  m  ^f  the 
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gospel  the  first  three  hundred  years  after  Christ,  and  by  tl 
downfall  of  ihe  Heathen  empire  in  the  time  of  Constantine- 
and  seeing  the  gospel  spread  so  fust,  and  fearing  that  ki 
heathenish  kingdom  would  be  wholly  overthrown  throagi 
the  world — ted  away  a  people  from  the  other  conLineDtiBl 
America,  that  they  might  be  quite  out  of  the  reach  of  |1 
gospel,  that  here  he  might  quietly  possess  them,  and  reign  oil 
them  as  tlieir  god.— Many  writers  iiitiniale,  that  some  of  ifa 
Indian  nations,  when  the  Europeans  first  came  into  Amend 
had  a  tradition  among  them,  that  their  God  first  led  them  ii 
this  continent,  and  went  before  them  in  an  ark. 

However,  it  is  certain  that  the  devil  did  here  quietl 
enjoy  his  dominion  over  the  poor  Indians  for  many  ages.  F 
in  later  times  God  has  sent  the  gospel  into  these  parts,  a 
now  the  Christian  church  is  set  up  here  in  New  Englarul,  ai 
in  other  parts  of  America,  where  before  had  been  nothing bi 
the  grossest  heathenish  darkness.  Great  part  of  Americi  i 
now  full  of  Bibles,  and  full  of  at  least  ihc  form  of  the  waribi| 
of  the  true  God  and  Jesus  Christ,  where  the  name  of  Chri* 
before  had  not  been  heard  of  for  many  ages,  if  at  all.  Anl 
though  there  has  been  hut  a  small  propagation  of  the  gospd 
among  the  Heathen  here,  in  comparison  of  what  were  lo  be 
wished  for ;  yet  there  has  been  something  wortliy  of  notiw--' 
There  was  something  remarkable  in  New  England,  both  il 
first  and  of  late,  and  in  other  parts  of  America,  among  muf 
Indians,  of  an  inclination  to  be  instructed  in  the  CbnWt 
religion. 

However  small  the  propagation  of  Ihe  gospel  i 

Heathen  here  in  America  has  been  hitherto;  yel  1  C 
may  well  look  upon  the  discovery  of  so  great  a  pari 
world,  and  bringing  the  gospel  into  it,  as  one  thingL 
divine  providence  is  preparing  the  way  for  the  futur*! 
limes  of  the  church,  when  Satan's  kingdom  shall  bo  overt— 
throughout  the  whole  habitable  globe,  on  every  side,  avl  ob  I 
all  its  continenu.  When  those  times  come,  Uien  doubtlcsft 
the  gospel  shall  have  glorious  success,  and  all  tho  inhabrUi*! 
of  tins  new-discovered  world  shall  become  subjects  of  the  iiatU 
dom  of  Christ,  as  well  as  all  the  other  ends  of  the  carUu  &! 
all  probability,  providence  has  so  ordered  it,  tliai  the  mariBertI 
compass,  (which  is  an  invention  of  later  times,  whereby  n^t 
are  enabled  to  sail  over  the  widest  ocean,  when  before  d^l 
durst  not  venture  far  from  land,)  should  prove  a  prcparafi«l 
for  what  God  intends  to  bring  to  pass  in  the  glorious  litao^l 
liie  church,  viz.  the  sending  forth  the  gospel  wherever  any  ^M 
the  children  of  men  dwell,  how  far  soever  off.  nod  howe"^ 
separated  by  wide  oceans  from  those  parts  of  the  world  wfc 
are  already  Christianized. 

(2.)  There  has  of  late  years  been  a  very  considendile  p 
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pagation  of  the  gospel  among  the  Heathen  in  the  dominions  of 
Muscovy.  I  have  already  observed  the  reformation  which  has 
lately  been  among  those  who  are  called  Christians  there  :  but 
I  now  speak  of  the  Heathen.  Great  part  of  the  vast  dominions 
of  the  Emperor  of  Museoi^  are  gross  Heathens.     The  greater 

Eart  of  Great  Tartary,  a  Heathen  country,  has  in  later  times 
een  brought  under  the  Muscovite  government ;  and  there 
have  been  of  late  greal  numbers  who  have  renounced  their 
Heathenism,  and  have  embraced  the  Christian  religion. 

(3.)  There  has  been  lately  a  very  considerable  propagation 

of  the  Christian    religion  among  the  Heathen   in    the  East 

Indies  ;    particularly,  many  in   Malabar  have  been  brought 

over  to  the  Christian  Protestant  religion,  chiefly  by  the  labours 

of  certain  missionaries  sent   thither  to   instruct  them  by  the 

King  of  Denmark,  who  have  brought  over  many  Heathens  to 

the  Christian  faith,  and  have  set  up  schools  among  them,  and  a 

printing  press  to   print  Bibles  and  other  books  for  their  in* 

I     Btruction,  in  their  own  language,  with  great  success, 

'  3.  The  last  kind  of  success  which  I  shall  notice,  is  tlie 

i     revival  of  the  power  and  practice  of  religion.      And  here  I 

I     shall  take  notice  of  but  two  instances. 

(  (1.)  There  has  been  not  lon^  since  a  remarkable  revival  of 

I  the  power  and  practice  of  religion  in  Germany^  through  the 
I  endeavours  of  an  eminent  divine  there,  August  Herman  Franks 
)    professor  of  divinity  at  Halle  in  Saxony,     Being  a  person  of 

I  eminent  charity,  the  great  work  that  God  wrought  by  him, 
began  with  his  setting  on  foot  a  charitable  design.  It  began 
only  with  his  placing  an  alms-box  at  his  study  door,  into 
I  which  some  poor  mites  were  thrown,  whereby  books  were 
[t  bought  for  the  instruction  of  the  poor.  And  God  was  pleased 
I  so  wonderfully  to  smile  on  his  design,  and  so  to  pour  out  a 
r^  spirit  of  charity  on  that  occasion,  that  he  was  enabled  in  a 
I  little  time  to  erect  public  schools  for  the  instruction  of  poor 
f  children,  and  an  orphan-house  for  their  supply  and  instruction, 
i  At  last,  near  five  hundred  children  were  maintained  and  in- 
i  Btructed  in  learning  and  piety  by  the  charity  of  others ;  and 
k  the  number  continued  to  increase  more  and  more  for  many 
iQrears.  This  was  accompanied  with  a  wonderful  reformation 
^Wid  revival  of  religion,  and  a  spirit  of  piety,  in  the  city  and 
^university  of  Halle ;  and  thus  it  continued.  Which  also  had 
idgreat  influence  in  many  other  places  in  Germany.  Their 
i^xample  seemed  remarkably  to  stir  up  multitudes  to  their 

imitation. 

(2.)  Another  thing,  which  it  would  be  unjpatefol  in  ^' 
.ot  to  notice,  is  that  remarkable  pouring  out  ofthe  Spir* 
p^od  which  has  been  of  late  in  this  part  of  New  Em 

hich  we,  in  this  town,  have  had  such  a  share. 
iee<lless  for  me  particularly  to  describe  it,  seeii 
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lately  been  eye-witneeacB  of  it,  and  I  hope  multitudes 
sible  of  the  benefit.     Thus  I  have  mentioned  the  more 
able  instances  of  the  succesa  which  the  gospel  has  laleJ/ 
in  the  world. 

IV.  I  proceed  now  to  the  last  tiling  proposed  to  lie 
aidered,  relnling  to  the  success  of  Christ's  rcdemptioQ  d 
this  space,  vii.  what  is  the  present  stale  of  things  now  i| 
world,  with  regard  to  the  church  of  Christ,  and  the  8ucc4 
his  purchase.  And  this  1  would  do,  by  showing  how  thioaj 
now,  compared  with  tlie  first  times  of  the  Reformation.-^ 
I.  I  would  show  wherein  the  state  of  things  is  altered  foj 
worse  ;  and,  '2.  How  it  is  allercd  for  the  better.  j 

1.  I  would  show  wherein  the  slate  of  tilings  is  al 
from  what  it  was  in  the  beginning  of  the  RefurmatiuD,  n 
worse ;  and  it  is  so  especially  in  these  three  respects.  { 

(1.)  The  Reformed  church  is  much  diminighed,  TM 
formation  in  former  times,  was  supposed  to  take  place  iM 
one  half  of  Christendom,  excepting  the  Greek  cburcU 
that  there  were  as  many  Protectants  as  Papists.  Bui  non 
not  so;  the  Protestant  church  is  much  diminished.  H<4 
fore  there  have  been  multitudes  of  Protestants  in  fVd 
many  famous  Protestant  churches  were  planted  nil  ov«  I 
country,  who  used  to  meet  together  in  synods,  and 
_very  regular  discipline.  The  Protestant  church  of  Fi 
was  a  great  part  of^tlie  glory  of  the  Reformation.  Bui  a 
is  far  otherwise ;  this  church  is  all  broken  and  scattered.^ 
there  are  now  but  very  few  protestant  assemblies  tn  ~ 
kingdom.  The  Protestant  interest  is  also  greatly  dimJi 
Oermany.  There  were  formerly  several  sovereign  ProlMl 
princes,  whose  successors  are  now  Papists ;  as,  particdbr^J 
Elector  Palatine,  and  ihe  Elector  of  Saxony.  Tbc' 
of  Bohemia  was  formerly  a  Protestant  kingdom,  but  b 
the  hands  of  the  Papists.  Hungary  was  formerly  « 
tant  country;  but  the  Protestants"  (here  have  Iwoa 
reduced,  and  in  a  ^rcat  measure  subdued,  bv 
And  the  Protestant  mtorest  has  no  way  of  late"  i 
gained  ground  of  the  church  of  Rome. 

(2.)  Another  thing  wherein  the  state  of  ihlnm  M 
for  the  worse  compared  with  the  former  tinica  nt  iho 
mation,  is  the  jirevailing  of  }icentiou»neis»  in  princirii 
opinions. — There  is  not  now  thai  spirit  of  orthodnvr 
then  prevailed  ;  there  is  very  little  appearance  of  Beat  I 
mysterious  and  spiritual  doctrines  of  Christianity  ;  wai 
never  were  so  held  in  contempt,  as  they  are  in  the  prcsenl  - 
and  especially  in  England,  the  principal  kingdam  rf 
Reformation.  In  this  kmgdom,  those  pnrtcipk-s  on  '  '' 
power  of  godliness  depends,  are  in  a  great  measure  o 
nnd  Axianism,  Socinionism,  Arminianism.  and  i>ci3n. 
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and  carry  almost  all  before  tliem.  History  gives  no  account 
of  any  age  wherein  there  was  so  great  an  infidel  apostacy  of 
those  who  had  been  brought  up  under  the  light  of  the  ffospel ; 
never  was  there  such  a  disavowal  of  all  revealed  religion ; 
never  any  age  wherein  there  was  so  much  scoffing  at  and 
ridiculing  the  gospel  of  Christ  by  those  who  have  been 
brought  up  under  the  gospel-light. 

(3.)  Another  thing  wherein  things  are  altered  for  the 
worse  is,  that  there  is  much  less  of  the  prevalency  of  the  power 
of  godliness^  than  there  was  at  the  beginning  of  the  Reformation. 
A  glorious  out-pouring  of  the  Spirit  of  God  accompanied  the 
first  Reformation,  not  only  to  convert  multitudes  in  so  short 
a  time  from  Popery  to  the  true  religion,  but  to  turn  many  to 
God  and  true  godliness.  But  now  there  is  an  exceeding  great 
decay  of  vital  piety;  yea,  it  seems  to  be  despised,  called 
enthusiasm^  and  fanaticism.  Those  who  are  truly  religious, 
arc  commonly  looked  upon  to  be  beside  their  right  mind; 
and  vice  and  profaneness  dreadfully  prevail,  like  a  flood  which 

threatens  to  bear  down  all  before  it. But  I  proceed  now 

to  show, 

2.  In  what  respects  things  are  altered  for  the  better  from 
what  they  were  in  the  first  Reformation. 

(1.)  The  power  and  influence  of  the  Pope  is  much  di- 
minished. Although,  since  the  former  times  of  the  Reformationi 
he  has  gained  ground  in  extent  of  dominion ;  yet  he  has  lost 
in  degree  of  influence.  The  vial  which  in  the  beginning  of 
the  Reformation  was  poured  out  on  the  throne  of  the  beast,  to 
the  great  diminishin^f  his  power  and  authority  in  the  world, 
has  continued  running  ever  since.  The  Pope,  soon  aider  the 
Reformation,  became  less  regarded  by  the  princes  of  Europe 
than  he  had  been  before ;  and  so  he  has  been  since  less  and 
less.  Many  of  the  Popish  princes  themselves  seem  now  to 
regard  him  very  little  more  than  they  think  will  serve  their 
own  designs ;  oi  which  tliere  have  been  several  remarkable 
proofs  and  instances  of  late. 

(2.)  There  is  far  less  persecution  now  than  tliere  was  in 
the  first  times  of  the  Reformation.  Some  parts  of  the  Pro- 
testant church  are  at  this  day  under  persecution,  and  so  pro* 
p  bably  will  be  till  the  day  of  the  churches  suffering  and  travail 
«  18  at  an  end,  which  will  not  be  till  the  fall  of  Anticnrist.  But  it 
^  is  now  in  no  measure  as  it  was  heretofore.  There  does  not 
^  seem  to  be  the  same  spirit  of  persecution  prevailing ;  it  is 
i»  become  more  out  of  fashion  even  among  the  Popish  princes. 
. .  The  wickedness  of  the  enemies  of  Chrin,  and  the  oppositSMi 
Hpagainst  his  causei  seem  to  run  in  another  channeL  The  mm 
H^ow  is  to  despise  and  kmgh  at  all  religion ;  and  thfliBi 
y^d^e  a  spirit  of  indifferency  about  it.     Howiai' 


stale  oi  things  is  better  than  it  has  been,  that  there  is  so  mot 
less  of  persecution. 

3.  There  is  a  great  increase  ol'  learning.     In   the  dii 
times  of  Popery,  before  the  Reformation,  learning  was  so  fi 
decayed,  that  the  world  seemed  to  be  over-run  Mith  b&ibuoa 
ignorance.     Their  very  priests  were  many   of  tbem   grraa) 
ignorant.     Learning  began   to  revive  with  the    Reformatioi 
owing  very  much  to  ihe  art  of  printing,  which  was  invenlcd 
little  before  this  period.     Since  then,  learning  has  increase 
more  and  more,  and  at  this  day  is  undoubtedly  raised  to  . 
vastly  greater  height  than  ever  it  was  before :  and  though  n 
good  use  is  made  of  it  by  the  greater  part  of  learned  men,  w 
the  increase  of  learning  in  itself  is  a  thing  to   be    rejoiced  il 
because  it  is  a  good,  and,  if  duly  applied,  an  escellent  hant 
maid  to  divinity.     It  is  a  talent  which,  if  God  gives  oieo  i 
heart,  aflfords  them  great  advantage  to  do  great  things  for  iht 
advancement  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  and  the  good  of  ik 
souls  of  men.     Tliat  learning  and  knowledge  shotdd  ercatlf    i 
increase  before  the  glorious  times,  seems  to  be  foretuJu,  Dan.  J 
xii.  4.     "  But  thou,  O  Daniel,  shut  up  tlie  words,  and  sesi  liic  I 
book,  even  to  the  time  of  the  end  ;  many  shall  run  to  and  do,  J 
and  knowledge  shall  be  increased."    And  however  \ill\e  n 
learning  is  apphed  to  the  advancement  of  religion;  yel  ml 
may  hope  that  the  days  are  approaching   wherein  God  viU 
make  great  use  of  it  for  the  advancement  of  the  kiasdoa  * 
Christ. 

God  in  his  providence  now  seems  to  be  acting  over  «(■■ 
the  same  part  which  he  did  a  little  beforikphrist  came.  f^H 
Christ  came  into  the  world,  learning  greatly  prevailed;  •r 
yet  wickedness  never  prevailed  more  than  ihcn.  God  I 
pleased  to  sufl'er  human  learning  to  come  to  such  a  hi 
before  he  sent  fortli  the  gospel  into  the  world,  that  ihcitSB 
might  see  tho  insufliciency  of  all  their  own  wisdom  for  ikl 
obtaining  the  knowledge  ol  God,  without  iho  go-ipel  of  Chttf^l 
and  the  teaching  of  his  Spirit.  When,  in  tlie  wisdom  iif  OiiJ 
(he  world  by  wisdom  knew  not  God,  it  pleased  Cio<Llil*l 
foolishness  of  preaching,  to  save  thoni  thai  believe.  Awiabl 
the  gospel  came  to  prevail  first  without  iho  help  ofi^ 
wisdom,  ihen  God  was  pleased  to  make  use  of  li-amingB"! 
handipaid.  So  now,  learning  is  at  a  great  hetghi  in»| 
world,  far  beyond  what  it  was  in  the  age  when  ChrW* 
peered ;  and  now  the  world,  by  their  learning  and  *vi 
do  not  know  God  (  and  they  seem  to  wander  in  durknMtH 
miserably  deluded,  stumble  and  fall  in  nintterv  of  rdiai 
as  m  nndnight-darkness.  Trusting  to  their  learniiut,  * 
grope  m  the  day-time  as  in  the  night.  Learned  tw 
exceedingly  divi<I.'d  in  iheir  opinion?  concerning  Ibe  a 
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of  religion,  running  into  all  manner  of  corrupt  opinions,  perni- 
cious and  foolish  errors.  They  scorn  to  submit  their  reason  to 
divine  revelation,  to  believe  any  thing  that  is  above  their  com- 
prehension ;  and  so  being  wise  in  their  own  eyes,  they  become 
fools,  and  even  vain  in  their  imaginations ;  they  turn  the  truth 
of  God  into  a  lie,  and  their  foolish  hearts  are  darkened.  See 
Rom.  i.  21,  &c. 

But  yet,  when  God  has  sufficiently  shown  men  the  insuf- 
ficiency of  human  wisdom  and  learning  for  the  purposes  of  re- 
ligion, and  when  the  appointed  time  comes  for  that  glorious 
outpouring  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  when  he  will  himself  by  his 
own  immediate  influence  enlighten  men^s  minds ;  then  may 
we  hope  that  God  will  make  use  of  the  great  increase  of  learn- 
ing as  an  handmaid  to  religion,  as  a  means  of  the  glorious  ad- 
vancement of  the  kingdom  of  his  Son.  Then  shall  human 
learning  be  subservient  to  the  understanding  of  the  scriptures, 
and  to  a  clear  explanation  and  a  glorious  defence  of  the  doc- 
trines of  Christianity.  And  there  is  no  doubt,  that  God  in  his 
providence  has  of  late  given  the  world  the  art  of  printing,  and 
such  a  great  increase  of  learning,  to  prepare  for  what  he  de- 
signs to  accomplish  for  his  church  in  the  approaching  days  of 
its  prosperity.  And  thus  the  wealth  of  the  wicked  is  laid  up 
for  the  just,  Prov.  xiii.  23. 


PART  VI. 

Improvement  of  past  Events. 

Having  now  shown  how  the  work  of  redemption  has 
been  carried  on  from  the  fall  of  man  to  the  present  time, 
before  1  proceed  any  further,  1  would  make  some  Appuca- 

I       TION. 

;  1.  From  what  has  been  said,  we  may  see  great  evidence  of 

I  the  truth  of  the  Christian  religion,  and  that  the  scriptures  are 

p  the  word  of  God.    There  are  three  arguments  of  this,  which 

4  may  be  drawn  from  what  has  been  said. 

J  1.  It  may  be  argued  from  that  violent  and  inveterate  oppo- 

i  sition  there  has   always  appeared  of  the  wickedness  of  the 

^  world  against  this  religion.    The  religion  that  the  church  of 

^  God  has  professed  from  the  first,  has  always  been  the  same. 

^  Though  tne  dispensations  have  been  altered,  yet  the  religion 

ji  which  the  church  has  professed  has  always,  as  to  its  essentiab, 

ri  been  the  saQie.    The  church  of  God,  from  the  begioniDgi  has 
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speckled  bird,  the  birds  round  about  are  against  her/^  And 
after  the  Babylonish  captivity,  how  was  this  church  persecuted 
by  Antiochus  Epiphanes  and  others  I  How  was  Christ  perse- 
cuted when  he  was  on  earth  I  and  how  were  the  apostles  and 
other  Christians  persecuted  by  the  Jews,  before  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem  by  the  Romans  I  How  violent  were  that  people 
against  the  church !  and  how  dreadful  was  the  opposition  of 
the  Heathen  world  against  the  Christian  church  after  this 
before  Constantino  I  How  great  was  their  spite  against  the  true 
religion  !  And  since  that,  how  yet  more  violent,  and  spiteful, 
and  cruel,  has  been  the  opposition  of  Antichrist  against  the 
church  ! 

There  is  no  other  such  instance  of  opposition.    History 

fives  no  account  of  any  other  body  of  men  that  have  been  so 
ated,  and  so  maliciously  and  insatiably  pursued  and  perse- 
cuted, nor  any  thing  like  it.  No  other  religion  ever  was  so 
maligned  age  after  age.  The  nations  of  other  professions  have 
enjoyed  their  religions  in  peace  and  quietness,  however  they 
have  differed  from  their  neighbours.  One  nation  has  worship- 
ped one  sort  of  gods,  and  others  another,  without  molesting 
or  disturbing  one  another  about  it.  All  the  spite  and  opposi- 
tion has  been  against  this  religion,  which  the  church  of  Christ 
has  professed.  All  other  religions  have  seemed  to  show  an 
implacable  enmity  to  this ;  and  men  have  seemed  to  have, 
from  one  age  to  another,  such  a  spite  against  it,  that  they  have 
seemed  as  though  they  could  never  satisfy  their  cruelty. 
They  put  their  inventions  upon  the  rack,  to  find  out  torments 
that  should  be  cruel  enough  ;  and  yet,  after  all,  never  seemed 
to  be  satisfied.  Their  thirst  has  never  been  satisfied  with 
blood. 

So  that  it  is  out  of  doubt,  that  this  religion,  and  these 

scriptures,  have  always  been  malignantly  opposed  in  the  world. 

The  only  question  that  remains  is.  What  it  is  that  has  made 

this  opposition  ?    whether  or  not  it  has  been  ^ood  or  bad  ? 

I     whether  it  be  the  wickedness  and  corruption  of  the  worid,  or 

I     not,  that  has  done  this  ?    But  of  this  there  can  be  no  greater 

)    doubt  than  that  of  the  other,  if  we  consider,  how  causeless  thb 

t    cruelty  has  always  been,  who  the  opposers  have  been,  and  the 

i    manner  in  which  they  have   opposed.     The  opposition  has 

chiefly  been  from  Heathenism  and  Popery ;  which  are  the  fruits 

p    of  the  blindness,  corruption,  and  wickedness  of  men,  as  the 

^   very  Deists  themselves  confess.     The  light  of  nature  shows, 

g    that  the  religion  of  Heathens^  consisting  in  the  worship  of 

gi   idols,  and  sacrificing  their  children  to  them,  and  in  obscene 

4   and  abominable  rites  and   ceremonies,  is  wickedness.    And 

i^   the  superstitions,  idolatries,  and  usurpations  of  the  church  of 

0   Romcy  are  no  less  contrary  to  the  light  of  nature.     By  this 

g   appears,  that  this  opposition  which  has  been  made  against  the 
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ehurch  of  God,  has  been  made  by  wicked  men.  And  with  i 
gard  to  the  opposition  of  the  Japs  in  Christ's  ajid  the  auostli 
time,  it  was  in  a  most  corrupt  time  of  that  nation,  veaea  tb« 
people  were  generally  become  exceeding  wicked,  as  some  ol 
the  Jewish  writers  themselves,  J osephus  and  others,  wholmd 
about  that  lime,  expressly  declare.  And  that  it  has  boen  toei 
wickedness  that  has  made  this  opposition,  is  manifest  from  ll 
manner  of  opposition  ;  the  extreme  violence,  injuaiice,  ai 
cruelty,  with  which  the  church  of  God  has  been  treated. 
seems  to  show  the  hand  of  mahgnaol  infernal  spirits. 

Now  what  reason  can  be  assigned,  why  the  corrupttoo  u 
wickedness  of  the  world  should  so  implacably  set  itself  agaii 
this  religion  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  against  the  scriptures,  b 
only  that  they  are  contrary  to  wickedness,  and  cnnsequentlT  an 
good  and  holy  ?  Why  should  the  enemies  of  Christ,  for  W 
many  thousand  years  together,  manifest  such  n  mortal  hatred 
of  this  religion,  but  only  that  it  is  the  cause  of  Gor)  ?  If  th# 
scriptures  ha  not  the  Word  of  God,  and  the  religion  of  tlia 
church  of  Christ  be  not  the  true  religion,  then  il  taasi  fefJotr, 
that  it  is  a  most  wicked  religion ;  nothing  but  a  pack  o(  Vws 
and  abominable  delusions,  invented  by  (he  enemies  oS  God. 
And  if  so,  it  is  not  likely  that  the  enemies  of  God,  and  tW 
wickedness  of  the  world,  would  have  maintained  such  a 
petual  and  implacable  enmity  against  it. 

%  It  is  a  great  argument  that  the  Christian  church  am_ ._ 
religion  is  from  God,  that  il  has  been  upheld  hitherto  U»Da|l 
all  opposition  and  dangers.  That  the  church  of  iiod  and  w 
iruB  religion,  which  has  been  so  continually  and  vtolontlvt^ 
posed,  with  so  many  endeavours  to  overthrow  it — and  whii 
has  so  often  been  brought  to  the  brink  of  ruin,  through  ik 
greatest  pari  of  six  thousand  years — has  yet  boen  uplieU, 
remarkably  shows  the  hand  of  God  in  favour  of  llu  ' 
If  duly  considered,  it  will  appear  one  of  the  greatest 
and  miracles  that  ever  came  to  pass.  There  is  ni 
it  upon  the  face  of  the  earth.  There  is  no  other  _„ 
men  that  has  stood  as  the  church  has.  As  to  tlio  old 
beibre  the  flood,  that  was  overthrown  by  a  deluge  of  mUfl: 
but  yet  the  church  of  God  was  preserved.  Salnirs  vtfk 
kingdom  on  earth  was  then  onco  entirely  overthrown  -  fc« 
the  visible  kingdom  of  Christ  never  has  been  overthrown.'  H 
those  ancient  human  kingdoms  and  monarehie*  of  which  « 
read,  are  long  since  come  to  an  end :  the  Moahites,  the  \nw 
mtea.  the  Edomilus,  &c.  The  great  empire  of  proud  Babtl* 
was  overthrown  by  the  Persians  5  then  if.e  Persian  cmnire'w 
overthrown  by  the  Greeks  ;  after  this  the  Grecian  cinmn*  «w 
overthrown  by  the  Romans ;  and  finally,  the  Roman  era  ' 
tell  a  sacrifice  lo  various  barbarous  nations.  Here  is  a  rciitai--« 
able  fulfilment  of  the  im(.  The  molk  him  catm  ihem  up  Wr«| 
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garment,  and  the  worm  has  eaten  them  like  wool ;  but  God^s 
church  remains." 

Never  were  there  so  many  and  so  potent  endeavours  to 
destroy  any  thing  else,  as  there  has  been  to  destroy  the  church. 
Other  kingdoms  and  societies  of  men,  which  have  appeared  to 
be  ten  times  as  strong  as  the  church,  have  been  destroyed  with 
an  hundredth  part  of  the  opposition  which  the  church  of  God 
has  met  with :  which  shows,  that  it  is  God  who  has  been  its 
protector.  For  it  is  most  plain,  that  it  has  not  upheld  itself  by 
its  own  strength.  For  the  most  part,  it  has  been  a  very  weak 
society.  The  children  of  Israel  were  but  a  handful  of  people, 
in  comparison  of  the  many  who  often  sought  their  overthrow. 
So  in  Christ^s  time,  and  in  the  beginning  of  the  Cbristiaa 
church,  they  were  but  a  remnant :  whereas  the  whole  multi- 
tude of  the  Jewish  nation  were  against  them.  And  so  in  the 
beginning  of  the  Gentile  church,  they  were  but  a  small  number 
in  comparison  with  the  heathen,  who  sought  their  overthrow. 
In  the  dark  times  of  Antichrist,  before  the  Reformation,  they 
were  but  a  handful ;  and  yet  their  enemies  could  not  overthrow 
them.  And  commonly,  the  enemies  of  the  church  have  not 
only  bad  the  greatest  number  on  their  side,  but  they  have  had 
the  strength  in  other  respects.  They  have  commonly  had  all 
the  civil  authority  on  their  side.  So  in  Egypt,  the  civil  autho- 
rity was  for  the  Egyptians,  and  the  church  were  only  their 
slaves,  and  in  their  hands ;  and  yet  they  could  not  overthrow 
them.  And  so  it  was  in  the  time  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  and 
JuUan  the  apostate,  the  authority  was  all  on  the  side  of  the  per- 
secutors, and  the  church  was  under  their  dominion  ;  yet  all 
their  cruelty  could  not  extirpate  it.  And  for  a  great  many  ages, 
I  the  civil  authority  was  all  on  the  side  of  Antichrist,  and  the 
I     church  seemed  to  be  in  their  hands. 

I  And  not  only  has  the  strength  of  its  enemies  been  greater 

$  than  that  of  the  church,  but  ordinarily  the  church  has  not  used 
f  what  strength  they  have  had  in  their  own  defence,  but  have 
2l  committed  themselves  wholly  to  God.  In  the  time  of  the 
I.  Jewish  persecutions  before  tKe  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  the 
^i  Romans,  and  of  the  Heathen  persecutions  before  Constantino, 
y  the  Christians  did  not  pretend  to  make  any  forcible  resistance 
^  to  their  Heathen  persecutors.  So  it  has  been  for  the  most  part 
^  under  the  Popish  persecutions ;  and  yet  they  have  never  been 
^  able  to  overthrow  the  church  of  God  ;  but  it  stands  to  this  very 

'i  day. 

b  And  this  is  still  the  more  exceeding  wonderful,  if  we  con- 

|l  sider  how  often  the  church  has  been  brought  to  tho  brink  of 
If  ruin,  and  the  case  seemed  to  be  desperate.  In  the  time  of  the 
if  old  world,  when  wickedness  so  prevailed  as  that  but  one  family 
g  was  left,  yet  (Jod  wonderfully  appeared,  and  overthrew  the 
^'wicked  world  with  a  flood,  and  preser^'ed  his  church.  At  the 
f     .  VOL.  iir.  49 
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Red  sea,  when  Pharaoh  and  his  host  ihougbl  ihey  were  quit 
sure  of  their  prey,  God  appeared,  destroyed  them,  aiid  delivera 
hia  church.  Under  the  tenth  and  last  Heathen  peraecutfoa 
their  pcraecutors  boasted  that  now  they  had  done  the  buainet 
for  the  Christians,  and  overthrown  the  Chrietian  church ;  yet 
the  midst  ol'their  triumph,  the  Christiaji  church  rises  out  of  ll 
dust  and  prevails,  and  the  Heathen  empire  totally  falls  bef 
it.  So  when  tlie  Christian  church  seemed  ready  to  be  swallt 
ed  up  hy  the  Arian  heresy,  when  Antichrist  rose  and  prevailed 
and  all  the  world  wondered  after  the  beast ;  when  the  cbui 
for  many  hundred  years  was  reduced  to  a  small  number,  a 
the  power  of  the  world  was  engaged  lo  destroy  those  little  n 
nantB ;  yet  they  could  never  fully  accomplish  their  design,  a_ 
at  last  God  wonderfully  revived  his  church  by  the  RefornuUioi; 
made  it  to  stand  as  it  were  on  its  feet  in  the  sight  of  iu 
mies,  and  raised  it  out  of  their  reach.      And  when   the  Pc 

powers  plotted  the  overthrow  of  the   Reformed   church.  

seemed  just  about  to  bring  their  matters  to  a  conclusioo,  thtQ 
God  wonderfully  appeared  for  the  deliverance  of  hia  chunik 
as  at  the  Revolution  by  King  William.  Presently  aftw  the 
darkest  tunes,  God  has  made  his  church  most  glorioosh  to 
flourish. 

If  such  a  preservation  of  the  church  of  God,  from  the  be- 
ginning of  the  world  hitherto,  attended  with  such  circiunstsoOM; 
is  not  sufficient  to  show  a  divine  hand  in  favour  of  it,  whtU  cM 
be  devised  tliat  would  be  sufficient?  But  if  this  be  frotntbei 
divine  hand,  then  God  owns  the  church,  and  owns  that  revcb- 
tion  and  those  scriptures  on  which  she  is  built ;  and  so  it  wA 
follow,  that  their  religion  is  the  true  religion,  or  God's  relMAj 
and  that  the  scriptures,  which  they  make  their  rule,  are  Htl 
word.  ' 

3.    We  may  draw  this  further  argument  for  the  dtvinOi 
thority  of  the  scriptures  from  what  has  been  said,  viz.  that  GmI 
has  falfilled  those  things  which  are  foretold  in  the  scriptnrtf^ 
I  have  already  observed  in  general,  as  J  went  alonff  *  --■*=■ 

ErophecieB  of  scripture  were  fulfilled:   I  shall  now  t 
Ut  two  imtanceg  of  the  fulfilment  of  ficripttire-propl 
(1.)  One  is  in  preserving  hia  church  from  beii 
I  have  just  now  shown  what  an  evidence  (his   is  of  _ 

authonty  of  the  scriptures  in  itself  considered ;  I  now  st>eak  4\ 
r  ^f  «  '■"'fi'raent  of  scripture-prophecy.  Thi«  U  abu^dl 
loreloldand  (.remised  m  the  scriptures;  particularlv  in  ihf 
text.  Ihere  it  is  foretold,  that  other  things  shall  fail  otlial 
kingdoms  and  monarchies,  which  set  themselves  io  ODooiitiai 
should  come  to  nolhing  :  '' The  moth  should  eat  rho^upUkT' 
garment,  and  the  worm  should  eul  them  Uhe  wool  "It  i 
here  foretold,  that  (Jod'sGovennnl-mercv  lo  hi«  churrii  JmJ 
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continue  forever;  and  so  it  hath  hitherto  proved,  though  the 
church  has  passed  through  so  many  dangers.  The  same  is 
promised,  Isa.  liv.  17.  ^^  No  weapon  that  is  formed  against  thee 
shall  prosper  ;  and  every  tongue  that  shall  rise  against  thee  in 
judgment,  thou  shalt  condemn.^^  And  again,  Isa.  juix.  14, 15, 16. 
^'  But  Zion  said.  The  Lord  hath  forsaken  me,  and  my  Lord 
hath  forgotten  me.  Can  a  woman  forget  her  sucking  child, 
that  she  should  not  have  compassion  on  the  son  of  her  womb  ? 
yea,  they  may  forget,  yet  I  will  not  forset  thee.  Behold,  I 
have  graven  thee  upon  the  palms  of  my  hands,  thy  walls  are' 
continually  before  me.^^  The  same  ia  promised  in  Isa.  lix.  21, 
Ixiii.  1,  2.  and  Zech.  xii.  2,  3.  So  Christ  promised  the  same, 
when  he  says,  ^'  On  this  rock  will  I  build  my  church,  and  the 

Sates  of  hell  shall  not  prevail  against  it.^'  Now  if  this  be  not 
om  God,  and  the  scriptiyes  be  not  the  word  of  God,  and  the 
church  of  Christ  built  on  the  foundation  of  this  word  be  not 
of  God,  how  could  the  persons  who  foretold  this,  know  it? 
for  if  the  church  were  not  of  God,  it  was  a  very  unlikely 
thing  ever  to  come  to  pass.  For  they  foretold  great  opposition 
and  dangers,  that  other  kingdoms  should  come  to  nought,  and 
that  the  church  should  often  be  almost  swallowed  up ;  and  yet 
that  the  church  should  remain.  Now  how  could  they  foresee 
so  unlikely  a  thing  but  by  divine  inspiration  ? 

(2.)  The  other  remarkable  instance  is,  the  fulfilment  of 
scripture* prophecy,  concerning  Antichrist.  The  way  that 
this  Antichrist  should  arise,  is  foretold,  viz.  by  the  falling  away 
of  the  Christian  church  into  a  corrupt  state:  2  Thess.  ii.  3.  "  For 
that  day  shall  not  come,  except  there  come  a  falling  away  first, 

and  that  man  of  sin  be  revealed,  the  son  of  perdition.'^ And 

it  is  prophesied,  that  this  man  of  sin  should  set  himself  up  in 
the  temple  or  visible  church  of  God,  pretending  to  be  vested 
with  divine  power,  as  head  of  the  church,  (ver.  4.)  And  all  this 
is  exactly  come  to  pass  in  the  church  of  Rome.  Again  it  Is 
intimated,  that  the  rise  of  Antichrist  should  be  gradual^  (ver.  7.) 
"For  the  mystery  of  iniquity  doth  already  work:  only  he  who 
now  letteth  will  let,  until  he  be  taken  out  of  the  way."    This 

also  came  to  pass. Again,  it  is  prophesied  of  this  mighty 

enemy  of  the  Christian  church,  that  he  should  be  a  great  pnnce 

or  monarch  of  the  Roman  empire:  so  he  is  represented  in 

Daniel  as  a  horn  of  the  fourth  beast,  or  fourth  monarchy,  as  the 

I    angel  himself  explains  it,  (Daniel  vii.)    This  also  came  to  pass. 

• ^Yea  it  is  prophesied,  that  the  seat  of  this  pretended  vicar 

I  of  God,  and  head  of  the  church,  should  be  the  city  of  Rome 
.  itself.  It  is  said  ex}>ressly,  that  the  spiritual  whore,  or  false 
\  church,  should  have  her  seat  on  seven  mountains  or  hills  :  Rev. 
!  xvii.  9.  ''*•  The  seven  heads  are  seven  mountains,  on  which  the 
I  woman  sitteth:"  and  (ver.  18.)  "The  woman  which  thou  saw- 
est,  is  that  great  city,  which  reigneth  over  the  kings  of  the 
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earth ;"  whicli  il  is  certain  was  at  that  time  the  city  of  I 
This  prophecy  also  has  come  to  pasp. 

Further,  it  was  prophesied,  that   this  Antichrul  aboalcft 
reign  over  peoples  and  multitudes,  and  nations,  uiitl  longvee^l 
Rev,  xvii.  15;  and  that  all  the  world  should  wonder  after^ 
boast.  Rev.  xiii.  3.    This  also  waa  rerified  in   ihe  cbarch  c 
Rome.     It  was  foretold  that  this  Antichrist  should  be  rem 
able   fur  the  sin   of  pride,    pretending  to  great    thi^s,  • 
assuming  very  much  to  himself:  {3  Tliess.  ii.  4.)   **Tbai  htj 
should  exalt  liimaelf  above  all  that  is  called  God,or  ihaliswt 
shipped."    So  Rev.  xiii,  5.  "  And  there  was  given  unto  bin  _ 
mouth  speaking  great  things,  and  blasphemies."     Dan.  til  ^  I 
30.  the  litth  horn  is  said  to  hare  a  mouth  upealting^  ^^*!S  S^*'^\ 
things,  and  bis  look  to  bo  more  stout  than  his  fctlmpg.    This  iln  I 

was  verified  in  the  Pope,  and  the  cl]||rch  of  Rome. ^It  wM  | 

also  prophesied,  that  Antichrist  should  be  an  exceeding  o 
persecutor,  Dan.  vii.  ai.  The  same  horn  "  made  war  with  Ifcf  ) 
saints,  and  prevailed  against  them :"  Rev.  xiii.  7,  "  And  il  was  J 
given  unto  him  to  make  war  with  the  saints,  and  io  overcMno  I 
them,^'  Rev.  vii.  G.  "  And  1  saw  the  woman  drunken  with  thr  | 
blood  of  the  saints,  and  with  the  blood  nf  the  mariyrs  of  JeMt.'' 
This  also  came  to  pass  in  the  church  of  Rome, — Ii  wasftnctoU,  I 
that  Antichrist  should  excel  in  crafl  and  policy  :  Dan.  vH.  8.  "b  1 
this  horn  wereeyesliketheeyesofa  man."  And  ver,  90.  "*  Ew«  | 
ofthalboro  that  had  eyes."  This  alsomarks  the  church  of  R_ 

It  was  foretold  that  the  kings  of  ChristendoRiahonldfaet^  I 

jcct  to  Antichrist ;  Rev.  xvii.  1'2,  13.  "  And  the  ten  horna  « 
thou  sawest,  are  ten  kings,  which  have  rcccive<l  no  kinsdoa  u  I 
yet;  but  received  power  as  kings  one  hour  with  tlie  beast.  Thai  I 
have  one  mind,  and  shall  give  tlieir  power  and  strength  unio^  I 
beast,"  This  also  came  to  pass  with  respect  (otho  KoinishchuKi  I 

Il  was  foretold,  that  ho  should  perform  pretendt-d  minrfc^  I 

and  tying  wonders:  2  Thcss.  li.  9.  "  Whose  coming  is  after  It 
working  of  Satan,  with  all  power,  and  signs,  and  Iving  vrowlm 
Rev.  xiii.  13,14,  "  And  hedothgreat  wonders,8oihal  hen^l 
fire  come  down  from  heaven  on  (he  earth,  in  the  siirhl  of  on 
and  deceiveth  them  tliat  dwell  on  the  earth,  by  the  mmm' 
those  miracles  which  ho  had  power  to  do  in  llic  sight  of  *| 
beast."  This  also  designates  the  chnroh  of  Rome.  Kirccoa^l 
down  from  heaven  seems  Io  have  reference  to  tlieJr  cjicouhbI 

nicalions,  which  were  dreaded  like  fire  from  heaven hi«| 

foretold,  that  he  should  forbid  to  marry,  and  to  &b«taja  £«■ 
meats:  I  Tim.  iv.  3.  "  Forbidding  tomarry,and  commamliN*! 
abstain  from  men ts,  which  God  halh  created  to  b«  received s^l 
thanksgiving."  Tliis  also  is  cxatly  fulfilled  in  the  church  of  R(»| 
It  was  foretold,  that  he  should  be  very  rich,  and  urrive  al  ai(t«| 
degree  of  carthlv  splendour  and  glory:  Rov.  xvii.  4.  -  Au3*| 
woman  was  arrayed  in  pnrple,  and  scarlet  coloar.  nod  d*f 
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witli  gold  and  precious  stones,  and  pearls,  having  a  golden  cup  in 
her  hand.^'  And  so  chap,  xviii.  7, 12,  13,  IG.  What  can  more 
expressly  describe  the  church  of  Rome  ? — it  was  foretold,  that 
he  should  forbid  any  to  buyer  sell,  but  those  that  had  his  mark: 
Rev.  xiii.  17.  ^^  And  that  no  man  might  "buy  or  sell,  save  he 
that  had  the  mark,  or  the  name  of  the  beast,  or  the  number  of 
his  name.^^  This  also  is  fulfilled  in  the  church  of  Rome. — It 
was  foretold,  that  he  should  sell  the  souls  of  men.  Rev.  xviii, 
13,  where,  in  enumerating  the  articles  of  his  merchandise,  the 
soids  of  men  arc  specifically  mentioned  as  one.  Is  not  tliis  also 
exactly  fulfilled  in  the  same  church  ? — It  was  foretold  that  Anti- 
christ would  not  suffer  the  bodies  of  God's  people  to  be  buri- 
ed :  Rev.  xi.  8,  9.  ^^  And  their  dead  bodies  shall  lie  in  the 
street  of  the  great  city, — and  they — sliall  not  suffer  their  dead 
bodies  to  be  put  in  graves.^'  How  literally  has  this  come  to 
pass  with  respect  to  the  church  of  Rome  ! — I  might  mention 
many  other  things  which  were  foretold  of  Antichrist,  and  show 
that  they  were  fulfilled  most  exactly  in  the  Pope  and  the 
church  of  Rome.  How  strong  an  argument  is  this,  that  the 
scriptures  are  the  word  of  God  ! 

II.  From  what  has  been  said,  we  may  learn  what  the  spirit 
of  true  Christians  is,  viz.  a  spirit  of  suffering.  Seeing  God 
has  so  ordered  it  in  his  providence,  that  his  church  should  for 
so  long  a  time  be  in  a  suffering  state,  yea,  often  in  a  state  of 
extreme  suffering,  we  may  conclude  that  the  spirit  of  the  true 
church  is  a  suffering  spirit,  otherwise  God  never  would  have 
ordered  for  it  so  much  suffering ;  for  doubtless  God  accommo- 
dates the  state  and  circumstances  of  the  church  to  the  spirit 
that  he  has  given  her.  No  wonder  therefore  that  Christ  so 
much  inculcated  upon  his  disciples,  that  ^^  they  must  deny 
themselves,  and  take  up  their  cross  if  they  would  follow  him.^' 
And  what  spirit  has  the  church  shown  and  exercised  under 
her  sufferings  ?  She  has  actually,  under  those  terrible  perse- 
cutions through  which  she  has  passed,  rather  chosen  to  undergo 
those  dreadful  torments,  and  to  sell  all  for  the  pearl  of  great 
price ;  to  suffer  all  that  her  bitterest  enemies  could  inflict,  than 
to  renounce  Christ  and  his  religion.  History  affords  a  great 
number  of  remarkable  instances,  sets  in  view  a  great  cloud  of 
witnesses.  This  abundantly  confirms  the  necessity  of  posses- 
!y  sing  a  spirit  to  sell  all  for  Christ,  to  renounce  our  own  case,  our 
I  own  worldly  profit,  our  honour,  and  our  all,  for  him^  and  for 
^  the  gospel. 

^  Let  us  inquire,  whether  we  are  of  such  a  spirit.     How  does 

^  it  prove  upon  trial  ?  Does  it  prove  in  fact  that  we  are  willing 
^  to  deny  ourselves,  and  renounce  our  own  worldly  interest,  and 
^  to  pass  through  the  trials  to  which  we  are  called  in  providence  ? 
^  Alas,  how  small  are  our  trials,  compared  with  those  of  many 
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of  our  fellow  Ciirisliana  in  former  agos !  and  I  would  on  i 
occasion  apply  thai  in  Jer.  xii.  5.  "  If  ihou  hast  run  with  ij 
footmen  and  they  have  wearied  thee,  then  liow  caiul  ttxr 
contend  with  horses  ?"  If  you  have  not  been  able  to  ci 
the  light  trials  to  which  you  have  been  called,  how  would  jo 
be  able  to  endure  the  far  greater  trials  to  which  the  church 
beej)  called  in  former  agea  ?  Every  true  Christian  has  the  ipi 
of  a  martyr,  and  would  suffer  as  a  martyr,  if  he  were  called  I 
it  in  providence. 

III.  Hence  we  learn  what  great  reason  we  have  assureill 
to  expect  the  fulfilment  of  what  yet  remains  to  be  ful6Ued  < 
things  foretold  in  scripture.  The  scriptures  foretell  many  grea 
things  yet  to  be  fulfilled  before  the  end  of  the  world :  but  whi 
great  difficulties  seem  to  be  in  the  way  ?  We  seem  at  presenC 
to  be  very  far  from  such  a  state  as  is  foretold  in  the  scriplurai 
but  yet  we  have  abundant  reason  to  expect,  thai  these  tbnig^ 
however  seemingly  difficult,  will  be  aecomplifihcd  in  llteircM' 
8on.  We  see  the  faithfulness  of  God  to  his  promisBs  ItJtbefto; 
how  true  he  has  been  to  his  church,  and  how  he  lias  rememboo 
ed  his  mercy  from  generation  to  generation.  We  may  say  Mil- 
ceming  what  God  has  done  hitherto  for  his  church,  as  lothin' 
said  to  the  children  of  Israel,  Joshua  xsiii.  14.  "  That  itotoM 
thin^  hallt  failed  of  alt  that  the  Lord  our  God  hath  spoken  o 

cemmg  his  church  ;"  but  all  things  are  hitherto  come  to  & 

agree^le  to  the  divine  prediction.  This  should  streiigtbenow 
iaith  in  those  promises,  and  encourage  us,  and  stir  us  up  U 
earnest  prayer  to  God  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  greal  u  ' 
glorious  things  which  yet  remain  to  be  fulfilled. 


The    Success  of  Hcdemptiov  from  the  prcsttit    Tune  to  ^ 
Fall  of  Aniichrisl. 

I  COME  now  10  show  how  the  success  of  ClirisCs  n.^— 
tiiMi  will  be  carried  on  from  the  present  time,  till  AntidviM 
fallen,  and  Satan's  visible  kingdom  on  earth  is  dcslroreJi-' 
With  respect  to  (his  space  of  time,  we  have  iiaihinii  loa^ 
us  but  the  prophecies  of  scripture.  Through  most  of  * 
time  from  the  fall  of  man  to  the  destruction  of  Jcriunfeoit! 
the  Romans,  wc  had  scripltu^-hietory  to  guide  uh  j  and  6* 
thence  to  (he  present  time  we  had  prophecy,  together  with  I** 
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accomplishment  of  it  in  providence,  as  related  in  human  histo- 
ries. But  henceforward  we  have  prophecy  cdone  to  guide  us. 
And  here  I  would  pass  by  those  thmgs  that  are  only  conjectur- 
ed, or  that  are  surmised  by  some  from  these  prophecies  which 
are  doubtful  in  their  interpretation,  and  shall  insist  only  on 
those  things  which  are  more  evident. 

We  know  not  what  particular  events  are  to  come  to  pass 
before  that  glorious  work  of  God^s  Spirit  begins,  by  which 
Satan's  kingdom  is  to  be  overthrown.  By  the  consent  of 
most  divines,  there  arc  but  few  things,  if  any  at  all,  foretold 
to  be  accomplished  before  the  beginning  of  that  glorious 
work  of  God.  But  some  think  that  the  slaying  of  9ie  wit- 
nesses, (Rev.  xi.  7,  8,)  is  not  yet  accomplished ;  and  there  is 
a  difference  of  opinion  with  respect  to  the  pouring  out  of 
the  seven  vials,  (Rev.  xvi.)  how  many  are  already^  or  how 
many  remain  to  be  poured  out.  A  late  expositor,  indeed, 
whom  I  have  before  mentioned,  seems  to  make  it  evident, 
that  all  are  already  poured  out  but  two,  viz,  the  sixth  on  the 
river  Euphrates,  and  the  seventh  into  the  air.  I  will  not  now 
stand  to  inquire,  what  is  intended  by  the  pouring  out  of  the 
sixth  vial  on  the  river  Euphrates,  that  the  way  of  the  kings 
of  the  east  may  be  prepared  ;  but  would  only  say,  that  it 
seems  to  be  something  immediately  preparatory  to  the  de- 
struction of  spiritual  Babylon,  as  the  drying  up  of  the  river 
Euphrates,  which  ran  through  the  midst  of  old  Babylon  was 
what  prepared  the  way  of  the  kings  of  the  M edes  and  Persians, 
(the  kings  of  the  cast,)  to  come  in  under  the  walls,  and  destroy 
J    that  city. 

But  whatever  this  be,  it  does  not  appear  that  it  is  any 
thing  which  shall  be  accomplished  before  that  work  of  God's 
spirit  is  begun,  by  which,  as  it  goes  on,  Satan's  visible 
kingdom  on  earth  shall  be  utterly  overthrown.  And  there- 
fore I  would  proceed  directly  to  consider  what  the  scripture 
reveals  concerning  tne  work  of  God  itself,  by  which  he  will 
bring  about  this  great  event,  as  being  the  next  thing  to  be 
accomplished  that  we  are  certain  of  from  the  prophecies  of 
scripture. 

I.  I  would  observe  some  things  in  general  concerning  it. 

"&  1.  We  have  all  reason  to  conclude  from  the  scriptures. 

that  just  before  this  work  of  God  be^ns,  it  will  be  a  very  dark 

time  with  respect  to  the  interests  of  religion  in  the  world.    It 

^  has  been  so  before  preceding  glorious  revivals  of  religion ;  when 

^  Christ  came,  it  was  an  exceeding  degenerate  time  among  the 

M  Jews :  and  so  it  was  a  very  dark  time  before  the  Reformation. 

^  And  not  only  so,  but  it  seems  to  be  foretold  in  scripture,  that 

2  it  shall  be  a  time  of  but  little  religion,  when  Christ  shall  come 

^  to  set  up  his  kingdom  in  the  world.    Thus  when  Christ  spake 

J  of  hi'?  cominir.  to  encourage  his  elect,  who  crv  to  him  day 
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the  stone  cut  out  of  the  mountain  without  liauds  gradually 
growfi.  So  Christ  teaches  us,  that  the  kingdom  of  ncavcn  is 
like  a  grain  of  mustard-seed.  Matt.  xiii.  31,  32,  and  like  leaven 
hid  in  three  measures  of  meal,  ver.  33.  The  same  representa- 
tion we  have  in  Mark  iv.  'ZG,  27, 28,  and  in  the  vision  of  th(r 
waters  of  the  sanctnarj-,  Ezck.  xhii. — Tlie  scripturea  hold  fortli 
that  there  should  be  several  successive  great  and  glorious  events 
by  which  this  glorious  woik  should  be  accomplished.  The 
angel,  speaking  to  the  prophet  Daniel  of  those  glorious  times, 
mentions  two  glorious  periods,  tit  the  end  of  which  glorious 
things  shall  be  accomplished:  Dan.  xii.  11.  "And  from  the 
time  that  the  daily  sacrifice  shall  be  taken  away,  and  the  abomi- 
nation that  maketh  desolate  set  up,  there  shall  be  a  thousand 
two  hundred  and  ninety  days.''  But  thcii  he  otlds  in  the  next 
verse,  "  Blessed  is  be  that  wniteth,  and  comcth  to  the  thouriund 
three  hundred  and  five  and  thirty  days ;"  intimating,  that  some- 
thing very  glorious  sliouhl  bo  accomplished  at  the  end  of  the 
former  period,  but  something  much  more  glorious  at  the  end  of 
the  latter. 

II.  I  now  pi'uceed  to  show  how  this  glorious  work  shall  be 
accomplished. 

1.  The  spirit  of  God  shall  be  gloriously  poured  out  for  the 
wonderful  revival  and  propagation  of  religion.  This  great 
work  shall  be  accomplished,  not  by  the  authority  of  princes, 
nor  by  the  wisdom  of  learned  men,  but  by  God's  Holy  Spirit : 
Zech.  iv.  6,  7.  "  Not  by  might,  nor  hy  power,  but  by  my  Spirit, 
saith  the  Lord  of  hosts.  Who  art  thou,  O  great  mountain  ? 
before  Zerubbabcl  thou  shall  become  a  plain,  and  he  shall 
bring  forth  the  head-stouc  thereof  with  shoutings,  crj'ing,  Grace, 
grace  unto  it."  So  the  prophet  Ezekiel,  speaking  of  this  great 
work  of  God,  saj's,  chap.  x\xi.f.  ^,  '^  Neither  will  1  hide  my 
face  any  more  from  them ;  for  I  have  poured  out  my  Spirit  on 
the  bouse  of  Israel,  saith  the  Lord  God."  Wc  know  not  where 
this  pouring  out  of  the  Spirit  shall  begin,  or  whether  in  many 
places  at  once ;  or  whether,  what  hath  already  takcu  place  bo 
not  some  forerunner  and  beginning  of  it. 

This  pouring  out  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  when  it  is  begun, 
shall  soon  bring  great  multitudes  to  forsake  that  vice  and  wick- 
edness which  now  so  generally  prevails ;  und  shall  cause  that 
vital  religion,  which  is  now  so  despised  and  laughed  at  in  the 
world,  to  revive.  The  work  of  conversion  shall  break  forth, 
and  go  on  in  such  a  manner  as  never  has  been  hitherto ;  agree- 
able to  isa.  xliv.  3,  4,  5. — God  by  pouring  out  his  Holy  Spirit, 
will  furnish  men  to  be  glorious  instruments  of  carrying  on  this 
work  -,  will  fill  them  with  knowledge  and  wisdom,  and  fcrvr^nt 
zeal  for  the  promoting  the  kingdom  of  Chrisi,  and  the  salvation 
of  souls,  and  propagating  thej^ospel  in  tho  worhl.  TliegoKpol 
whatl  begin  lo  be  prencnnd  with  abundantly  njo^iix  clcarii'"« 


ami  power  than  had  heretofore  beeu.  This  great  work  ofGod 
nhall  be  brought  to  puaa  by  the  preaching  of"  the  goapel,  as  » 
represented  in  Rev.  xiv.  6,  7,  8 ;  that  before  Babylon  falto,  the 
gospel  shall  be  powerfully  preached  and  propagated  in  Uks 
world. 

This  was  typified  of  old  by  the  souruling  of  the  silver  trum- 
pets in  Israel  in  the  beginning  of  their  Junilee :  Lev.  xxv.  9. 
"  Then  shall  thou  cause  the  trumpet  of  the  jubilee  to  aoand 
on  the  tenth  day  of  the  seventh  month :  on  the  day  of  atone- 
ment ahal!  ye  make  the  trumpet  sound  througbout  all  yooi 
land."  The  glorious  times  which  arc  approaching,  are  the 
church's  jubilee,  which  shall  be  introduced  by  the  sotioding  of 
(lie  Bitver  trumpet  of  the  gospel,  as  is  foretold  in  Isa.  xxvii.  13. 
"  And  it  shall  come  to  pass  in  that  day,  that  the  groat  trumpcFt 
shall  be  blown,  and  they  shall  come  which  were  ready  to  pcraL 
in  the  lajid  of  Assyria,  and  the  outcasts  of  the  land  of  Egypt, 
and  shall  worship  the  Lord  in  the  holy  mount  at  J  crURalem." 
And  there  shall  be  a  glorious  pouring  out  of  tlie  Spirit  widi 
this  clear  and  powerful  preaching  of  the  gospel,  to  m&ke  (I 
■Dccessful  for  reviving  those  holy  doctrines  of  religion  whidi 
are  now  chiefly  ridiculed  in  the  world,  and  turniog  dikoj  fixMl 
heresy,  from  Popery,  and  from  other  false  religions ;  and  llio 
for  turning  many  from  their  vice  and  profaneness,  and  for  bring- 
ing vast  multitudes  savingly  home  to  Christ. 

The  work  of  conversion  shall  go  on  in  a  wonderful  nufr 
ner,  and  spread  more  and  more.  Many  shall  flow  togethe 
to  the  goodness  of  the  Lord,  one  multitude  after  another  con- 
tinually, as  in  Isa.  Ix.  4,  5.  "  Liil  up  thine  eyes  round  thaUt, 
and  see ;  all  they  either  themselves  together,  they  come  to 
thee  ;  thy  sons  shall  come  from  far,  and  ihy  daughters  shad  We 
nursed  at  thy  side.  Then  thou  shah  see,  and  m>w  tocetber." 
And  BO  ver.  8.  "  Who  are  these  that  fly  as  a  doud,  iu5  u  dN 
doves  to  their  windows?"  And  as  the  gospel  shall  be  preadwi 
to  every  tongue,  and  kindred,  and  nation,  and  people,  bef«c 
the  fall  of  Antichrist  -,  so  we  may  suppose,  that  it  will  bo  alob- 
ously  successful  to  bring  in  multitudes  from  every  nation;  urf 
shall  spread  more  and  more  with  wonderful  swiftness,  (mb  to- 
Ixvi.  7. — 9.) 

3.  This  pouring  out  of  the  Spirit  of  God  will  not  oAct 
the  overthrow  of  Satan's  visible  kingdom,  till  there  ba<  fim 
been  a  violent  and  miglutj  opposition  made.  In  this  ibo  aciip- 
turc  is  plain,  that  when  Christ  is  thus  gloriously  coming  forth, 
when  the  destruction  of  Antichrist  is  ready  at  hand,  ami 
Satan's  kmgdom  begins  to  totter,  the  powers  of  the  kinftdom 
of  darkness  wdl  rise  up,  and  mightily  exert  themselves.,  %«» 
after  the  pouring  out  of  tlie  sixth  vial,  which  wa«  to  drr  iw 
the  river  Euphrates,  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  dcRlnictHm  of 
npirttual  Babylon.  (Rev.  xvi.)  the  powers  of   hell    wHl  h^ 
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mightily  alarmed,  and  will  stir  up  themselves  to  oppose  the 
kingdom  of  Christ,  before  the  seventh  vial  shall  be  poured  out, 
.  which  shall  give  them  a  final  and  complete  overthrow.  The 
beloved  disciple  informs  us,  (ver.  13, 14,)  that  ^^  three  unclean 
spirits  like  frogs  shall  go  forth  unto  the  kings  of  the  earth,  to 
gather  them  together  to  the  battle  of  the  great  day  of  God 
Almighty.'^  This  seems  to  be  the  last  and  greatest  effort  of 
Satan  to  sa\'e  his  kingdom  from  being  overthrown ;  though, 
perhaps,  he  may  make  as  great  towards  the  end  of  the  world 
to  regain  it. 

When  the  Spirit  begins  to  be  so  gloriously  poured  forth, 
when  the  devil  sees  such  multitudes  flocking  to  Christ  in  one 
nation  and  another,  when  the  foundations  and  pillars  of  his 
kingdom  are  ready  to  come  t»  swifl  and  sudden  destruction, 
all  hell  will  be  greatly  alarmed.  Satan  has  ever  had  a  dread 
of  having  his  kingdom  overthrown,  and  has  been  doing  great 
works  to  prevent  it,  especially  since  the  day  of  Constantine 
the  Great.  To  this  end  he  set  up  those  mighty  kingdoms  of 
Antichrist  and  Maliomet,  and  brought  in  all  the  heresies, 
superstitions,  and  corrupt  opinions  in  the  world.  But  when 
he  sees  all  bcffin  to  fail,  it  will  rouse  him  exceedingly.  If 
Satan  of  old  dreaded  being  cast  out  of  the  Roman  empire, 
how  much  more  does  he  dread  being  cast  out  of  the  whole 
world  ! 

It  seems,  in  this  last  great  opposition,  all  the  forces  of 
Antichrist,  and  Mahometanism,  and  Heathenism,  will  be 
united ;  all  the  forces  of  Satan's  visible  kingdom  through  the 
whole  world  of  mankind.  And  therefore  itjs  said,  that "  spirits 
of  devils  shall  go  forth  unto  the  kings  of  the  earth,  and  of  the 
whole  world,  to  gather  them  together  to  the  battle  of  tlie  great 
day  of  God  Almighty.^'  And  these  spirits  are  said  to  come  out 
of  the  mouth  of  the  dragon^  and  out  of  the  mouth  of  the 
heast^  and  out  of  the  moutli  of  the  JuUc  prophet ;  /.  e.  there 
shall  be  the  spirit  of  Popery,  the  spirit  of  Mahometanism,  and 
the  spirit  of  Heathenism  all  united.  By  the  beast  is  meant 
Antichrist;  by  the  dragon,  in  this  book,  is  commonly  meant 
the  devil,  as  he  reigns  over  his  Heathen  kingdom;  by  the 
false  prophet,  is  sometimes  meant  the  Pope  and  his  clergy : 
but  here  an  eye  seems  to  be  bad  to  Mahomet,  whom,  his  fol- 
lowers call  the  great  prophet  of  God«  This  will  be,  as  it  were, 
the  dying  struggles  of  the  old  serpent ;  a  battle  wherein  he 
will  fight  as  one  that  is  almost  desperate. 

We  know  not  particularly  in  what  manner  this  opposition 
shall  be  made.  It  is  represented  as  a  battle ;  it  is  called  tlic 
battle  of  tlic  great  day  of  God  Almighty.  There  will  be  some 
way  or  other  a  mighty  struggle  between  Satan^s  kingdom  and 
the  church,  and  probably  in  all  ways  of  opposition  that  can 
be:  and  donbtlefw  lueat  opposition  by  extornal  fnrcr.     Thr 


princes  of  ihc  world  who  are  on  the  devil's  ^ide  sliall  join  Umid 
in  hand;  for  it  is  snid,  ■'  The  kings  of  the  earth  arc  galhorod 
together  to  battle,"  Rev.  xLx.  19.  And  probably  there  will  be 
great  opposition  by  subtle  dispulers  and  carnal  te»3oiiiu|^ 
persecution,  virulent  reproaches,  craft,  and  subiilry.  Tho 
devil  now  doablless  will  ply  his  skill,  as  wet!  as  strength,  tn 
(he  almost;  and  those  who  belong  to  Iiis  kingdom,  will  eteij 
where  be  stirred  up,  and  engaged  to  inaUe  an  nottcd  violent 
opposition  against  ihis  holy  religion,  which  ihey  see  prevailiog 
80  mightily  in  the  world. But, 

3.  Christ  and  his  church  shall  in  this  battle  obtain  a  com- 
plcle  and  entirt^  victorif  over  their  enemies.  They  shnll  be 
totally  routed  and  overthrown  in  this  ihcir  last  cflbri.  When 
the  powers  of  hell  and  earth  arc  thus  gathered  together  agaiaM 
Christ,  and  his  armies  shall  come  forth  against  llieni  by  liii 
word  and  Spirit,  in  how  august  and  glorious  a  manner  is  tiii> 
advance  of  Christ  with  his  church  described.  Rev.  lix.  II. 
&c.  And  to  represent  how  great  the  victory  ihey  fihonM 
obtain,  and  how  mighty  the  overthrow  of  their  enemies,  it  il 
said,  (ver.  17,  18,)  that  "all  the  fowls  of  heaven  arc  called  to- 
gether, to  eat  the  great  supper  given  them,  of  the  flesh  of  kinp. 
and  captains,  and  mighty  men,"  Szc;  and  then,  in  Urc  following 
verses,  we  have  a  distinct  account  of  the  victory  and  ovct' 
throw. 

in  this  victory  the  seventh  vial  shall  be  poured  ont.  Il 
is  said,  Rev.  Jtvi.  16,  of  the  great  army  that  should  be  galbeni 
together  against  Christ: — "And  he  gathered  ihem  togeltar 
into  a  place  called  in  the  Hebrew  tongue,  Armageddon  ;"  ifcen 
it  is  said,  "And  the  seventh  angel  poured  out  bis  vial  inloAK 
air ;  and  there  came  a  great  voice  out  of  rhe  temple  of  hcana, 
from  the  throne,  saying,  It  is  done."  Now  tho  inisincaib 
done  for  Satan  and  his  adherents.  When  iJuh  victorr  ii 
obtained,  all  is  in  effect  done.  Satan's  lust  and  ^r<?ate!rt  oppif 
sition  is  conquered  ;  all  his  measures  arc  defeated  ;  tho  piuu* 
of  his  kingdom  broken  asunder,  and  will  fall  of  coiirKC  T6f 
devil  is  utterly  baffled  and  confounded,  and  knows  not  «*i«V 
else  to  do.  He  now  sees  his  Aniichristian,  M«homcIaiu.i 
Heathenish  kmgdoms  through  the  world,  nil  tuinl^lin 
He  and  his  most  powerful  instruments  are  taken  cap*i 
that  IB  in  effect  done,  for  which  the  church  of  God  l^ 
»o  long  waiting  and  hoping,  and  so  earnestly  cryimil 
saymg,  "  How  long,  O  Lord,  holy  and  true,"  dLc.  ' 

The  angel  who  set  his  right  foot  on  the  sea,  aod  i 
foot  on  the  earth,  lift  up  his  hand  In  heaven,  and  s« 
Aim  that  livetb  fm  et-er  and  ever.  &c.  that  wlien*llKt  | 
nngel  should  come  to  sound,  the  time  should  be  no  Iqi 
And  now  the  lime  is  come ;  now  the  seventh  trumpot , 
and  the  Biivenib  vial  is  poured  out.  both  loaothpr  :  -— - 
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that  now  all  is  finished  as  to  the  overtiirow  of  Satan's  visible 
kingdom  on  earth.  This  victory  shall  be  by  far  the  greatest 
tliat  ever  was  obtained  over  Satan  and  his  adherents.  By  this 
blow,  with  which  the  stone  cut  out  of  the  mountain  without 
hands  shall  strike  the  image  of  gold  and  silver,  and  brass,  and 
iron,  and  clay,  it  shall  ail  be  broken  to  pieces.  This  will  be 
a  finishing  blow  to  the  image,  so  that  it  shall  become  as  the 
chaff  of  the  summer  threshing-floor. 

In  this  victory  will  be  a  most  glorious  display  of  divine 
power.  Christ  shall  therein  appear  in  the  character  of  King 
of  kings,  and  Lord  of  lords,  as  in  Rev.  xi.\.  16.  A^ow  Christ 
shall  dash  his  enemies,  even  the  strongest  and  proudest  of  them, 
in  pieces ;  as  a  potter^s  vessel  shall  they  be  broken  to  shivers. 
— Then  shall  strength  be  shown  out  of  weakness,  and  Christ 
shall  cause  his  church  to  thresh  the  mountains,  as  in  Isa.  xli. 
15.  "  Behold,  I  will  make  thee  a  new  sharp  threshing-instrument 
having  teeth ;  thou  shah  thresh  the  mountains,  and  beat  them 
small,  and  shalt  make  the  hills  as  chnff.^^  And  then  shall  be 
fulfilled  Isa.  xlii.  13—15. 

III.  Consequent  on  this  victory,  Satan's  visible  kingdom 
,^  on  earth  shall  be  destroyed.  When  Satan  is  conquered  in  this 
*  last  battle,  the  church  of  Christ  will  have  easy  work  of  it ;  as 
^  when  Joshua  and  the  children  of  Israel  had  obtained  that 
^  great  victory  over  the  five  kings  of  the  Amorites.  When  God 
sent  great  hail-stones  on  their  enemies,  they  had  easy  work  of 
^  subduing  the  cities  and  country  to  which  they  belonged.  So 
S  it  was  also  afler  the  other  great  battle  that  Joshua  had  with 
t  a  great  multitude  at  the  waters  of  Merom.  After  this  glorious 
■'  victory  of  Christ  and  his  cliurch  over  their  enemies,  the  chief 
2»  powers  of  Satan^s  kingdom,  they  shall  destroy  that  kingdom 
irfi  in  all  those  cities  and  countries  to  which  they  belonged.  After 
f^  this  the  word  of  God  shall  have  a  speedy  and  swift  progress 
^through  the  earth;  as  it  is  said,  that  on  the  pouring  out  of  the 
is^ seventh  vial,  "the  cities  of  the  nations  fell,  and  every  island  fled 
A  away,  and  the  mountains  were  not  found,'^  Rev.  xvi.  19,  20. — 
^  When  once  the  stone  cut  out  of  the  mountain  without  hands 
^had  broken  the  imago  in  pieces,  it  was  easy  to  abolish  all  the 
^ireniains  of  it.  The  very  wind  will  carry  it  away  as  the  chaff 
■Mrfof  the  summer  threshing  floor.  Because  Satan^s  visible  king- 
i^idom  on  earth  shall  now  be  destroyed,  therefore  it  is  said,  that 
^he  seventh  vial  by  which  this  shall  be  done,  shall  be  poured 
flOut  into  the  air;  which  is  represented  in  scripture  as  the 
"^  ipecial  seat  of  his  kingdom ;  fer  he  is  called  "  the  prince  of  the 
i^bower  of  the  air,^'  Eph.  ii.  3.  Now  is  come  the  time  for 
■Punishing  leviathan,  that  piercing  serpent,  of  which  we  read 
B#xi  Isa.  xxvii.  1.  *^  In  that  day  the  Lord  witli  his  sore  and  great 
vMid  strong  sword*  shall  punish  leviathan,  the  piercing  serpent. 
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even  leviaihan,  that  crooked  serpent,  Bud  he  shall   slay  ll 
dragon  that  is  in  the  eea." 

Concerning  this  overthrow  ot"  Satan ''a  visible  kingdom  t 
earth,  I  would  show  wherein  it  will  cliiefly  consivmritb  i 
extent  aiid  universality. 

I.  I  would  show  wherein  this  overthrow  of  Satftiii 
kingdom  will  chiefly  consist.  1  eliall  mention  the  pantcal 
things  in  which  it  will  consist,  without  pretending  to  aetemii 
in  what  order  they  shall  come  to  pass,  or  wliicli  slral] 
accomplished  hrat,  or  whether  they  shall  be  accompUl 
together. 

(1.)  Hi^regieg,  infidelily,  and  superslilion,  among  tboeew 
have  been  brought  up  under  the  light  of  the  gospel,  will  Ilk 
be  abolished;  and  particularlv  Deiiim,  which  is  now  so  bo 
and  confident  in  iafiihlity,  shall  be  driven  away,  and  vuittli 
nothing.  All  shall  agree  in  the  same  great  ood  intportu 
doctrines  of  the  gospel ;  Zech.  xiv.  9.  "  And  tire  I_,ord  riinll ) 
king  over  all  the  eartJi ;  in  that  day  shall  there  b«  one  L'm 
and  his  name  one."  Then  shall  be  abolished  all  aupetsiitio 
modes  of  worship,  and  all  shall  cordially  agree  in  worelu^pii 
God  in  his  own  way;  Jer.  oxii.  39.  "And!  will  give  then  oi 
heart,  and  one  way,  that  they  niay  fear  me  for  ever,  far  tl 
good  of  them,  and  of  their  children  after  thein.^' 

(^.)  Tlie   kingdom   of  Antichrist   shall    be    uttetljr  OK 
thrown.     HU  dominion  has  been  much  broueht  down  >ilratii 
by  the  vial  poured  out  on  his  throne  in  the  Rer<>rmattt>D ;  U 
then  it  shall  be  utterly  destroyed.     Then  whall  be  j>roc 
"Babylon    ia    bllen,    is    fallen."     When  ihe  a(^YPuLtl  «i^ 
saunds,  *'tlie  tiine,  times,  and  half  a  time,  shall  be  ovt;  i 
the  time  sliall  be  no  longer."     Then  shall  be   acconpl  ' 
concerning  Antichrist  the  things  which  are  wriitin 
of  the  spiritual  Babylon,  the  idolatrous  Rom.:. 
■  tJiat  has  lor  bo  many  ages  been  the  great  cntin 
liiin   church.  Iirst  under   Heathenism,  thcD  i:i 
that  proud    city  which  lifted  herself  up   t<i    Ji, 
pride  and  haughtiness;  that   cruel,  bloody  city,   ■ 
down  to  the  ground.     Then  shall  Ihiit  be  luttilled,  U 
"  For  lie  hrmgcth  down  ihcm  that  dwell  on  hitrb,  thg 
he  layeth  it  low ;   he  layelh  it  low,  ..  ~  ■' 

hringetb  it  even  to  Ihe  duat."     She  sii 
violence,  like  a  great  mill-stone  cast  iv 
found  no  more  at  all,  and  shall  become  . 
and  the  hold  of  every  foul  spirit,  and  a  caj^t  •  ■; 
and  hatijiul  bird.     Now  shall  she  be  stripped 
and  riches,  and  ornameittM,  and  shall  he  cast  >>u: 
nabla  branch,  and  shall  be  trodden  down  as  rhe  tniraj 
"irects.    All  her  policy  and  craft,  in  which  nhv  so  ) ' 
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shall  not  save  her.  All  the  strength  and  wisdom  of  this  great 
whore  shall  fail  her,  and  there  shall  be  none  to  help  her.  The 
kings  of  the  earth,  who  before  gave  their  power  and  strength 
to  the  beast,  shall  now  hate  the  whore,  and  shall  make  her 
desolate  and  naked,  and  shall  eat  her  flesh,  and  burn  her  with 
fire.  Rev.  xvii.  16. 

(3.)  Satan^s  Maliometan  kingdom  shall  be  utterly  over- 
thrown. The  locusts  and  horsemen  in  the  9th  of  Revelation, 
have  their  appointed  and  limited  time  set  them  there,  and  the 
false  prophet  shall  be  taken  and  destroyed.  And  then — though 
Mahomctanism  has  been  so  vastly  propagated  in  the  world, 
and  is  upheld  by  such  a  great  empire — this  smoke,  which  has 
ascended  out  of  the  bottomless  pit,  shall  be  utterly  scattered 
before  the  light  of  that  glorious  day,  and  the  Maliometan 
empire  shall  fall  at  the  sound  of  the  great  trumpet  which  shall 
then  be  blown. 

(4.)  Jewish  infidelity  shall  then  be  overthrown.  However 
obstinate  they  have  been  now  for  above  seventeen  hundred 
years  in  their  rejection  of  Christ,  and  however  rare  have  been 
the  instances  of  individual  conversions,  ever  since  the  destruc- 
tion of  Jerusalem — but  they  have,  against  the  plain  teachings 
of  their  own  prophets,  continued  to  approve  of  the  cruelty 
of  their  forefathers  in  crucifying  Christ — yet,  when  this  day 
comes,  the  thick  vail  that  blinds  their  eyes  shall  be  removed, 
2  Cor.  iii.  16,  and  divine  srace  shall  melt  and  renew  their  hard 
hearts,  '^  and  they  sliall  look  on  him  whom  they  have  pierced, 
and  they  shall  mourn  for  him  as  one  mourncth  for  his  only 
son,  and  shnll  be  in  bitterness  as  one  that  is  in  bitterness  for 
his  first-bom,^'  Zech.  xii.  10,  &c.  And  then  shall  the  house  of 
Israel  be  saved  :  the  Jews  in  all  their  dispersions  shall  cast 
away  their  old  infidelity,  and  shall  have  their  hearts  won- 
derfully changed,  and  abhor  themselves  for  their  past  unbe- 
lief and  obstinacy.  They  shall  flow  together  to  the  blessed 
Jesus,  penitently,  humbly,  and  joyfully  owning  him  as  their 
r'  glorious  king  and  only  Saviour,  and  shall  with  all  tlieir  hearts, 
Iji  as  with  one  heart  and  voice,  declare  his  praises  unto  other 
f  .nations. 

k  Nothing  is  more  certainly  foretold  than  this  national 

H  <;onversion  of  the  Jews,  in  Rom.  xi.  There  are  also  many 
^f>as8age8  of  the  Old  Testament  which  cannot  be  interpreted  in 
SSinj  other  sense,  which  I  cannot  now  stand  to  mention.  Be- 
^des  the  prophecies  of  the  calling  of  the  Jews,  we  have  a 
jre'markable  providential  seal  of  the  fulfilment  of  this  great 
invent,  by  a  kind  of  continual  miracle,  viz.  their  being  pre- 
>rved  a  distinct  nation  in  such  a  dispersed  condition  for  above 
^xteen  hundred  years.  The  world  aflfords  nothing  else  like  it. 
'^jThere  is  undoubtedly  a  remarkable  hand  of  providence  in  it. 
^^Then  they  shall  be  called,  that  ancient  people*  who  alone 
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were  God's  people  for  so  long  a  time,  shall  be  his  peof 
never  to  be  rejected  more.  They  sliall  then  be  gather 
one  fold  together  with  the  Gentiles  ;  and  so  also  sh 
remains  of  the  ten  tribes,  wherever  they  be,  and  thouj 
have  been  rejected  much  longer  than  the  Jews,  bo  bra 
with  their  brethren.  The  prophecies  of  Hosea  especial 
to  hold  this  forth,  that  in  the  future  glorious  times 
church,  both  Judah  and  Ephraim,  or  Judah  and  the  tei 
shall  be  brought  in  together,  and  shall  be  united  as  one 
as  they  formerly  were  under  David  and  Solomon  ;  (Ho 
&c.) — Though  we  do  not  know  the  time  in  which  this 
sion  of  Israel  will  corae  lo  pass ;  yet  thus  much  we  ma 
mine  by  scripture,  that  it  will  be  before  the  filory  of  the 
part  of  the  church  shall  be  fully  accomplished  ;  becui 
said,  that  their  coming  in  shall  be  life  from  the  dead 
Gentiles,  (Rom.  xi.  12 — 15.) 

(5,)  Then  shall  also  Satan's  HeatJienis/t  kingdom  h 
thrown.  Gross  Heathenism  now  possesses  a  great  port 
earth,  and  there  are  supposed  to  be  more  HeaihetM  now 
world,  than  of  all  other  professions  taken  together.  Bi 
the  Heathen  nations  shall  he  enlightened  with  the  g 
gospel.  There  will  be  a  wonderful  spirit  of  pity  towaHl 
and  zeal  for  their  instruction  and  conversion  pm  inia 
tudes,  and  many  shall  ^  forth  and  carry  (he  go»ft 
them.  Then  shall  the  joyful  sound  be  beard  atnons 
and  the  Sun  of  righteousness  shall  arise  with  his  glorioi 
shining  on  those  vast  regions  of  the  earth  that  havi 
covered  with  Heathenish  darkness  for  many  lliousand 
Many  of  them  doubtless  ever  since  the  limes  of  Mo« 
Abraham,  have  lain  thus  in  a  miserable  condition,  uni 
cruel  tj^anny  of  the  devil,  who  has  all  thii»  ivhilo  I 
and  befooled  them,  domuieered  over  them,  and  made 
of  them.  Now  the  glad  tidings  of  tho  gospel  bIm 
there,  and  they  shall  he  brought  out  of  dorknen  a 
vellous  light. 

It  is  promised,  that  Heathenism  shall  thus  be  d«rtL-_ 
many  places.  God  has  said.  That  the  gods  that  h« 
made  these  heavens  and  this  earth,  shall  perish  from  llie 
and  from  under  these  heavens,  Jer.  x.  II,  nnd  that  he  wiH 
ly  abolish  idols,  Isa.  ii.  I8.~Thcn  shall  the  n»nr 
of  Africa,  who  now  seem  lo  be  in  a  slate  hui  Jitile  ab 
beasts,  and  in  many  respects  much  below  ihom,  be 
with  glorious  light,  and  delivered  from  all  thiiir  darkma 
shalJ  become  a  civil.  Christian,  understanding,  and  holy  p 
— Then  shall  the  vast  continent  of  America,  which  <" 
groat  part  is  covered  with  barbarous  ignomncc  and  o 
be  every  where  covered  with  giorious  g«tpol-hgbl  uii 
tian  love ;  and  inslcad  of  worAipping  the  deril  as  nnri 
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do,  they  shall  serve  God,  and  praises  shall  be  sung  every 
where  to  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  blessed  Saviour  of  the 
world.  So  we  may  expect  it  will  be  in  that  great  and  populous 

Eart  of  the  world,  the  East  Indies,  which  are  now  mostly  inha- 
ited  by  the  worshippers  of  the  devil.  Then  the  kingdom  of 
Christ  will  be  established  in  those  continents  which  have  been 
more  lately  discovered  towards  the  north  and  south  poles, 
where  men  differ  very  little  from  the  wild  beasts,  except  in 
impiety.  The  same  will  be  the  case  with  respect  to  those 
countries  which  have  never  yet  been  discovered.  Thus  will 
be  gloriously  fulfilled,  Isa.  xxxv.  I.  "The  wilderness  and  the 
solitary  place  shall  be  glad  for  them  :  and  the  desert  shall  re- 
joice, and  blossom  as  the  rose."     (See  also  verse  6,  7.) 

2.  Having  thus  shown  wherein  this  overthrow  of  Satan's 
kingdom  will  consist,  I  come  now  to  observe  its  universal 
extent.  The  visible  kingdom  of  Satan  shall  be  overthrown, 
and  the  kingdom  of  Christ  set  up  on  the  ruins  of  it,  every 
where  throughout  the  whole  habitable  globe.  Now  shall  the 
promise  made  to  Abraham  be  fulfilled.  That  in  him  and  in  his 
seed  ^^  all  the  families  of  the  earth  shall  be  blessed  ;'"  and  Christ 
now  shall  become  "  the  desire  of  all  nations,''  agreeable  to 
Haggai  ii.  7. — Now  the  kingdom  of  Christ  shall  in  the  most 
strict  and  literal  sense  be  extended  to  all  nations,  and  the  whole 
earth.  There  are  many  passages  of  scripture  that  can  be  un- 
derstood in  no  other  sense.  What  can  be  more  universal  than 
Isa.  xi.  9.  "  For  the  earth  shall  be  full  of  the  knowledge  of  the 
Lord,  as  the  waters  cover  the  sea."  As  much  as  to  say,  As 
tliere  is  no  part  of  the  channel  or  cavity  of  the  sea,  but  what 
is  covered  with  water ;  so  there  shall  be  no  part  of  the  world 
of  mankind  but  what  shall  be  covered  with  the  knowledge  of 
God.  So  it  is  foretold  in  Isa.  Ixv.  22,  that  '^  all  the  ends  of  the 
earth"  shall  look  to  Christ  and  be  saved.  And  to  show  that  the 
words  are  to  be  understood  in  the  most  universal  sense,  it  is 
said  in  the  next  verse,  "  I  have  sworn  by  myself,  the  word  is 
gone  out  of  my  mouth  in  righteousness,  and  shall  not  return, 
that  unto  me  every  knee  shall  bow,  every  tongue  shall  swear." — 
So  the  most  universal  expression  is  used,  Dan.  vii.  27.  '-'-  And 
the  kingdom  and  dominion,  and  the  greatness  of  the  kingdom 
under  the  whole  heaven,  shall  be  given  to  the  people  of  the 
saints  of  the  Most  High  God." 

When  the  devil  was  cast  out  of  the  Roman  empire,  because 
that  was  the  highest  and  principal  part  of  the  world,  and  the 
other  nations  that  were  left  were  low  and  mean  in  comparison, 
it  was  represented  as  Satan's  being  cast  out  of  heaven  to  the 
earth.  Rev.  xii.  9;  but  it  is  represented  that  he  shall  be  cast 
out  of  the  earth  too,  and  shut  up  in  hell,  Rev.  xx.  1,  2,  3. — 
This  is  the  greatest  revolution  by  far  that  ever  came  to  pass  : 
therefore  it  is  said  in  Rev.  xvi.  l7,  18,  That  on  the  pouring 
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out  of  tiie  Beveiiih  vial,  ilitru  wos  "  a  great  earthquake,  tiach  ■ 
was  not  since  meti  were  upon  earth,  so  migbty  an  earli>quait 
and  so  great."  And  this  is  the  third  great  dispensation  of  pre 
v'iilence,  which  is  in  scripture  compared  to  Christ'ij  coiuijig  li 
judgment.  Rev.  xvi.  15.  There,  after  the  sixth  vial,  and  uke 
the  devil's  armies  were  gathered  together  to  llieir  great  battk 
and  just  before  Christ's  glorious  victory  over  iheai,  it  ista' 
"  Behold,  1  come  quickly ;  blessed  is  he  that  waichcih,  ■ 
keopeth  his  garments,"  So  it  is  called  ChrixVa  coming;  H  Thi 
ii.  8.  Speaking  of  Antichrist  it  is  said,  **  And  iheii  shall  tJ 
wicked  be  revealed,  whom  the  Lord  shall  consume  with  tb 
spirit  of  his  mouth,  and  shall  destroy  wilh  the  brigbtneu  ■ 
his  coming."  See  also  Dan.  vii.  13, 14,  where  Christ's 
to  set  up  his  kingdom  on  earth,  and  to  destroy  AitUchrul.  i 
called  coming  Uiilh  cloxtdi  nf  heaven.  And  this  is  more  lib 
Christ's  last  coming  to  judgment,  than  any  of  the  precedinj 
dispensations  which  are  so  called.  Tlie  dispensalion  u  a 
much  greater  and  more  universal,  and  so  more  like  tbc  day  o^ 
judgment,  which  respects  the  whole  world.  The  great  «{MTiUu 
resurrection  of  the  church  of  God  accompanying  it,  re 
llie  general  resurrection  at  the  end  of  the  world  tnote  tl 
other,     (See  Rev.  x\.  4.) 

Terrible  judgments  and  fearful  destruction  shall  now  1m 
executed  on  God's  enemies.     There  will  doubtless  at  (he  in- 
troducing of  this  dispensation  be  a  visible  ajid  awful  band  at 
God  against  blasphemers,  deists,  obstinate  berctk-!!,  and  otba  | 
enemies  of  Christ,  terribly  destroying  them,  with  reraaiiable  I 
tokens  of  wrath  and  vengeance.     More  especially  will  ihii  di»  i 
pensation  be  attended  with  terrible  judgments  on   Aotithnttjl^ 
the  cruel  persecutors  who  belong  to  the  church  of  Romo,  (half 
in  a  most  awful  manner  be  destroyed ;  wliicii  is  comiMttvd  uic 
casting  of  Antichrist  into  the  burning  flame.  Dan.  viL  ll,i 
to  casting  him  alive  into  the  lake  that  burns  with  fire  I 
brimstone,  Rev.  xix.  20, 

Then  shall  this  cruel  persecuting  church  suflbr  LhOM  ■ 
ments  from  God,  which  shall  be  far  more  dreadful  6 
pBrscculions  of  the  saiute,  agreeable  to  Rev.  xviii.  (J,  7J 
judgments  which  God  shall  execute  on  the  enemtiL 
church,  are  so  great,  that  they  are  compared  to  Ood*9% 
great  hail-stones  from  heaven  upon  them,  every  one 
weight  of  a  talent,  as  it  is  said  on  the  pouring  out  of  iboai 
vial.  Rev.  xv\.  31.  "  And  there  fell  upon  men  a  great  blJl«M| 
of  heaven,  every  stone  about  the  weight  of  n.  talent :  and  mem 
blasphemed  God,  because  of  the  plague  of  the  hnit  -  for  ifl 
plague  thereof  was  exceeding  great."  And  now  shnl)  b«  twi 
tremlin^  of  the  wine-press  spoken  of.  Rev.  xiv.  iSI,  -JO. 

This  shall  put  an  end  to  the  church's  suffering  state,  i 
ihall  be  attended  with  their  glorious  and  joyful  |>ra)^c«.  '  I^B 
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church's  afHicted  state  has  been  continued,  excepting  some 
short  intermissions,  from  the  resurrection  of  Christ  to  this  time: 
but  now  shall  a  final  end  be  put  to  Iter  suffering  state.  Indeed 
after  this,  near  the  end  of  the  world,  the  church  shall  be  greatly- 
threatened  ;  but  it  is  said,  it  shall  be  but  for  a  little  season^ 
Rev.  XX.  3 :  for  as  the  times  of  the  churches  rest  have  been  but 
short,  before  the  long  day  of  her  afflictions  are  at  an  end  ;  so 
whatever  affliction  she  may  suffer  afler  this,  will  be  very  short. 
In  every  other  respect,  the  day  of  the  churches  afflictions  and 
persecution  shall  now  come  to  a  final  end.  The  scriptures,  in 
many  places,  speak  of  this  time  as  the  end  of  the  suffering  state 
of  the  church.  So  Isa.  li.  22.  ^^  Behold,  I  have  taken  out  of 
thine  hand  the  cup  of  trembling,  even  the  dregs  of  the  cup  of 
my  fur}%  thou  shalt  no  more  drink  it  again.  Then  shall  be  pro* 
claimed  to  the  church,  Isn.  xl.  1,  2,  "Comfort  ye,  comfort  yc 
my  people,  saith  your  God.  Speak  yc  comfortably  to  Jerusa- 
lem, and  cry  unto  her,  that  her  warfare  is  accomphshed,  that 
her  iniquity  is  pardoned :  for  she  hath  received  of  the  Lord^s 
hand  double  for  all  her  sins.^''  Also  Isa.  liv.  8,  9,  and  Ix.  20, 
belong  to  this  time.  "The  Lord  shall  be  thine  everlasting 
l^ht,  and  the  days  of  thy  mourning  shall  be  ended.^^  And  so 
S^eph.  iii.  15.  "  The  Lord  hath  taken  away  thy  judgments,  he 
hath  cast  out  thine  enemy;  the  King  of  Israel,  even  the 
Lord,  is  in  the  midst  of  thee:  thou  shalt  not  see  evil  any 
more." 

The  time  before  this  had  been  the  churches  sowing-time, 
wherein  she  sowed  in  tears  and  in  blood ;  but  now  is  her 
harvest,  wherein  she  will  come  again  rejoicing,  bringing  her 
sheaves  with  her.  Now  the  time  of  travail  of  the  woman 
clothed  with  the  sun  is  at  an  end  ;  now  she  hath  brought  forth 
her  son:  for  this  glorious  setting  up  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ 
through  the  world,  is  what  the  church  had  been  in  travail  for, 
with  such  terrible  pangs,  for  so  many  ages :  Isa.  xxvi.  17. — 
**  Like  as  a  woman  with  child  that  draweth  near  the  time  of  her 
delivery,  is  in  pain,  and  crieth  out  iu  her  pangs ;  so  have  we 
been  in  thy  sight,  O  Lord."  (See  Isa.  Ix.  ^,  and  Ixi.  10,  11.) 
And  now  the  church  shall  forget  her  sorrow,  since  a  man-child 
is  born  into  the  world:  now  succeed  her  joyful  praise  and 
triumph.  Her  praises  shall  then  go  up  to  God  from  all  parts 
|e  of  the  earth,  (as  Isa.  xlii.  10 — 12;)  and  praise  shall  not  only 
^  fill  the  earth,  but  also  heaven.  The  church  on  earth,  and  the 
p  church  in  heaven,  shall  both  gloriously  rejoice  and  praise  God, 
^  as  with  one  heart,  on  that  occasion.  Without  doubt  it  will  be 
^  1  a  time  of  very  distinguished  joy  and  praise  among  the  holy 
3  prophets  and  apostles,  and  the  other  saints  in  heaven :  Rev. 
y  xviii.  20.  "  Rejoice  over  her,  thou  heaven,  and  ye  holy 
■  apostles  and  prophets,  for  God  hath  avenged  you  on  her.^^ 
tf  See  how  universal  these  praises  will  be  in  Isa.  xliv.  23.  *'  Sing. 
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O  ye  heavens,  for  iht  Lord  hath  done  il :  shoul,  yo  lov 
parla  of  llic  carlh :  break  fortli  into  singing,  yc  mountains, 
forest,  and  cverj'  (ree  therein  :  for  the  Lord  haili  rodeenietf  Ji 
cob,  and  glorified  himself  in  laratl."  See  whal  joyful  praisfl 
are  sung  to  God  on  tliis  occasion  by  the  universal  chtuch  i 
heaven  and  earth,  in  ihe  beginning  of  the  I9t)i  chapter  o(  lU 
velation. 

Tliis  dispensation  i^  above  all  preceding  ana  like  Christ 
coming  to  judgment,  in  that  il  so  puis  an  end  to  the  foriur 
state  of  the  world,  and  introduces  the  everlasting  kingdotn<. 
Christ.  Now  Satan's  visible  kingdom  shall  be  overlhromi 
after  il  had  stood  ever  since  the  building  of  Babel ;  th« 
heavens  and  the  old  earth  shall  in  a  grealer  measure  pass  awaf 
and  the  new  heavens  and   new  earth  be  set  up  in  a  far  inoi 

S'onouB  manner,  llian  ever  before. Thus  I  have  sltowu  Iw 
e  success  of  Christ's  purchase  has  been  carried  on  ihroug 
the  times  of  the  afflicted  state  of  the  Christian  church,  froi 
Christ's  resurrection,  till  Antichrist  is  fallen,  and  8atan'.4  risible, 
kingdom  on  earth  is  overthrown. 


The    Success  of  Redemption   (/trough  that  space  wAertm  tl 
Christian  church  shall,  for  the  most  part,  fte  i 
Peace  and  Prospcriti/. 

Ijf  order  to  describe  this  part,  I  would  speak,  jSrrf,  of  (til 
prosperous  state  of  the  church  through  thegreaicBl  part  of  An 
period ;  and,  sectmdl;/,  of  the  great  aposlacy  there  ahall  be»| 
wards  ihe  close  of  it.  ■ 

I.  I  would  speak  of  tlic  prosperous  staiv  of  tlie  i 
through  the  greater  part  of  this  period.  .And  in  the  r^~ 
would  observe  two  things  : 

1.  That  this  is  most  properly  the  time  of  the  VM 
heaven  upon  tarth.  Though  the  kingdom  of  hesvenwa 
degree  set  up  soon  after  Christ's  resurrection,  and  in  a  fiollfrl 
degree  m  the  lime  of  Constantine;  and  tliouch  Ilie  Cbrutiul 
church  in  all  ages  of  it  is  called  the  kingdom  af  keimm  ■  fcl 
this  18  the  prmcipal  lime  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  upon  urtkl 
the  lime  principally  intended  by  the  propl.ecica  of  IhaAM 
whence  the  Jews  took  the  name  of  tkr  kingdtmt  t,f  hrmem,     I 

the  Old  lestamenl  whicli  speak   of  the  glorloiw,  tirJi«flr*i 
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gospel  in  the  latter  days.  Though  there  has  been  a  glorious 
fulfilment  of  those  prophecies  already,  in  the  times  of  the 
apostles,  and  of  Constantine  ;  yet  the  expressions  are  too  high 
to  suit  any  other  time  entirely,  but  that  which  is  to  succeed  tne 
fall  of  Antichrist.  This  is  most  properly  the  glorious  day  of 
the  gospel.  Other  times  are  only  forerunners  and  preparatory 
to  this :  those  were  the  seed-time,  but  this  is  the  harvest.  But 
more  particularly, 

(I.)  It  will  be  a  time  of  great  light  and  knowledge.  The 
present  are  days  of  darkness,  in  comparison  of  those  days. — 
The  light  of  that  glorious  time  shall  be  so  great,  that  it  is  re- 
presented as  though  there  should  then  be  no  night,  but  only 
day  ;  no  evening  nor  darkness.  So  Zech.  xiv.  6,  7.  "  And 
it  shall  come  to  pass  in  that  day,  that  the  light  shall  not  be 
clear,  nor  dark.  But  it  shall  be  one  day,  which  shall  be  known 
to  the  Lord,  not  day,  nor  night :  but  it  shall  come  to  pass,  that 

at  evening-time  it  shall  be  light." It  is  further  represented, 

as  though  God  would  then  give  such  light  to  his  church,  that 
it  should  so  much  exceed  the  glory  of  the  light  of  the  sun  and 
moon,  that  they  should  be  ashamed  :  Isa.  xxiv.  23.  '^  Then 
the  moon  shall  be  confounded,  and  the  sun  ashamed,  when  the 
JLord  of  hosts  shall  reign  in  Mount  Zion,  and  in  Jerusalem,  and 
before  his  ancients  gloriously." 

There  is  a  kind  of  vail  now  cast  over  the  greater  part  of 
the  world,  which  keeps  them  in  darkness :  but  then  this  vail 
shall  be  destroyed :  Isa.  xxv.  7.  "  And  he  will  destroy  in  this 
mountain  the  face  of  the  covering  cast  over  all  people,  and 
the  vail  that  is  spread  over  all  nations."  Then  all  countries 
and  nations,  even  those  which  are  now  most  ignorant,  shall 
be  full  of  light  and  knowledge.  Great  knowledge  shall  prevail 
every  where.  It  may  be  hoped,  that  then  many  of  the  Negroes 
and  Indians  will  be  divines,  and  that  excellent  books  will  be 
published  in  Africa,  in  Ethiopia,  in  Tartary,  and  other  now  the 
most  barbarous  countries ;  and  not  only  learned  men,  but  others 
of  more  ordinary  education,  shall  then  be  very  knowing  in  re- 
ligion :  Isa.  xxxii.  3,  4.  "  The  eyes  of  them  that  see,  shall  not 
be  dim ;  and  the  ears  of  them  that  hear,  shall  hearken.  The 
heart  also  of  the  rash  shall  understand  knowledge."  Know- 
ledge then  shall  be  very  universal  among  all  sorts  of  persons  ; 
Jer.  xxxi.  34.  "  And  they  shall  teach  no  more  every  man  his 
neighbour,  and  every  man  his  brother,  saying,  Know  the  Lord  ; 
for  they  shall  all  know  me,  from  the  least  of  them  unto  the 
greatest  of  them." 

There  shall  then  be  a  wonderful  unravelling  of  the  diffi 
culties  in  the  doctrines  of  religion,  and  clearing  up  of  seeming 
inconsistencies :  "  So  crooked  things  shall  be  made  straight, 
and  rough  places  shall  be  made  plain,  and  darkness  shall 
become  Ti^ht  before  God's  people."    Difficulties  in  scripture 
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shall  ihen  be  cleared  up,  and  wonderful  things  siiaH  be  dii 
coveted  in  llie  Word  of  God,  winch  were  never  discovcr<3 
before.  The  great  discovery  of  ihose  things  in  religion  wluc 
had  been  before  kept  hid,  seems  to  he  compaisd  lo  removin 
the  vail,  and  discovering  the;  aik  of  the  testimony  to  th 
people,  which  before  used  to  be  kepi  in  thesecrt-i  part  of  tfc 
temple,  and  was  never  seen  by  lliem.  Thus,  at  the  soundin 
of  the  seventh  angel,  when  it  is  proclaimed,  "that  tbu  king 
doDis  of  this  world  arc  become  the  kingdoms  of  ouf  Lord  an 
of  his  Christ  ■"  it  is  added,  that  "  the  temple  of  God  wi 
opened  in  heaven,  and  there  was  seen  in  his  temple  the  atki 
Wii  testament/'  So  great  shall  be  tlic  uicrease  of  knowlcde 
in  this  time,  that  heaven  shall  be  as  it  were  opened  lo  in 
church  of  God  on  earth. 

(y.)  It  shall  be  a  time  of  great  holiness.  Now  vital  reB 
gioD  shall  every  where  prevail  and  reign.  Religion  sfatill  n< 
be  an  empt^  profession,  as  it  now  mostly  is,  but  boltueas  t 
heart  and  life  shall  abundantly  prevail.  Those  tiinea  shall  1» 
an  exception  from  what  Christ  says  of  the  ordinaiy  sloLe  c 
the  church,  viz.  that  there  shall  be  hut  fern  gained  ;  few  doi 
holiness  shall  become  general ;  Isa.  Ix.  2f.  "  Thy  people  ife 
shall  be  all  righteous."  Not  that  there  will  be  none  remsini 
in  a  Christless  condition  ;  but  that  visible  wickedness  sh«ll 
suppressed  every  where,  and  true  holiness  shall  become  p 
ral,  though  not  universal.  It  shall  be  a  wonderful  lime, 
only  for  the  multitude  of  godly  men,  but  lur  emineocj  rf 
grace :  Isa.  Ixv.  20.  '^  There  shall  he  no  more  iheuce  an  oAai 
of  days,  nor  an  old  man  that  hath  not  filled  liis  days  ;  for  Ite 
child  shall  die  an  hundred  years  old,  hut  the  sinner  being  in 
hundred  years  old,  shall  be  accursed."  Zech.  xii  8.  "U< 
that  IS  feeble  among  them  at  that  day  shall  be  as  David  ;  -nJ 
the  house  of  David  shall  be  as  God,  as  the  angel  of  il»c 
before  them."  And  holiness  shall  then  be  as  it  were  i 
on  every  thing,  on  all  men's  common  business  and 
nients,  and  the  common  utensils  of  life  :  all  shall  be  dt»» 
to  God,  and  apphed  to  holy  purposes ;  every  thing  shnH 
be  doiie  to  the  glory  of  God  :  Isa.  xxiii.  18.  '*  And  ha  mm- 
chnndise  and  her  hire  shall  be  holiness  to  the  Lord  "     (And 

Zech.  xiv.  20,  til.) And  as  God's  people  ihcn  ehall  be  « 

nent  m  holiness  of  heart,  so  they  shall  be  also  in  holinew  of 
and  pr notice, 

(3.)   it  shall   he  a  time  wherein  religion  xhall   in 
respect  bo  uppermost  in  the  world,     h  shall  bo  had   in 
esteem  and  honour.     The  saints  have  hitherto  for  the 
part  been  kept  under,  and  wicked  men  have  governed.    B*! 
iiow  they  will  he  uppermost.     Thekingdom  riiall  bo  aitm  iwl 
the  hands  of  (he  sainu  of  the  Moil  High  Ood,  Dm.  »'    '  " 
And    Ihev   *hitll    rcieii    im  forth.    Rev.   v.    |a     Tliev 
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live  and  reign  unth  Christ  a  thousand  yearst  Rev.  xx.  4.  In 
that  day,  such  persons  as  are  eminent  for  true  piety  and  reli- 
gion, shall  be  chiefly  promoted  to  places  of  trust  and  autho- 
rity. Vital  religion  shall  then  take  possession  of  kings^ 
palaces  and  thrones ;  and  those  who  are  in  highest  advance- 
ment shall  be  holy  men :  Lsa.  xlix.  !£).  *^  And  kings  shall  be  thy 
nursing-fathers,  and  their  queens  thy  nursing-mothers/^  Kings 
shall  employ  dl  their  power,  and  glory,  and  riches,  for  the 
advancement  of  the  honour  and  glory  of  Christ,  and  the  good 
of  his  church  :  lsa.  Ix.  16.  ^^Thou  shalt  also  suck  the  milk  of 
the  Gentiles,  and  shalt  suck  the  breasts  of  kings.^^  And  the 
great  men  of  the  world,  and  the  rich  merchants  and  others  who 
have  great  wealth  and  influence,  shall  devote  all  to  Christ  and 
his  church :  Psalm  xliv.  12.  ^^  The  daughter  of  Tyre  shall  be 
there  with  a  gift,  even  the  rich  among  the  people  shall  entreat 
thy  favour." 

(4.)  Those  will  be  times  of  great  peace  and  love.  There 
shall  then  be  universal  peace  and  a  good  understanding  among 
the  nations  of  the  world,  instead  of  confusion,  wars,  and 
bloodshed.  lsa.  ii.  4.  '^  And  he  shall  judge  among  the  nations, 
and  shall  rebuke  many  people ;  and  they  shall  beat  their  swords 
into  plough-shares,  and  their  spears  into  pruning-hooks ;  nation 
shall  not  lifl  up  sword  against  nation,  neither  shall  they  learn 
war  any  more."*'  It  is  represented  as  if  all  instruments  of  war, 
should  be  destroyed,  having  become  useless;  Psal.  xlvi.  9. 
^^  He  maketh  wars  to  cease  unto  the  end  of  the  earth :  he 
breaketh  the  bow,  and  cutteth  the  spear  in  sunder ;  he  burneth 
the  chariot  in  the  fire."  (See  also  Zech.  ix.  10.)  Then  shall 
all  nations  dwell  quietly  and  safely,  without  fear  of  any  enemy, 
lsa.  xxxii.  18.  ^*  And  my  people  shall  dwell  in  a  peaceable 
habitation,  and  in  sure  dwellings,  and  in  quiet  resting  places." 
(Also  Zech.  viii«  10,  IL) 

Then  shall  malice,  and  envy,  and  wrath,  and  revenge 

be  suppressed  every  where  ;  and  peace  and  love  shall  prevail 

between  one  man  and  another ;  which  is  most  elegantly  set 

forth  in  lsa.  xi.  6 — 10.     Then  shall  there  be  peace  and  love 

between  rulers  and  ruled.     Rulers  shall  love  their  people,  and 

-with  all  their  might  seek  their  best  good  ;  and  the  people  shall 

love  their  rulers,  shall  joyfully  submit  to  them,  and  give  them 

I    that  honour  which  is  their  due.     So  shall  there  be  happy  love 

I    between  ministers  and  their  people :  Mai.  iv.  6.  ^^  And  he  shall 

turn  the  heart  of  the  fathers  to  the  children,  and  the  heart  of 

I    the  children  to  their  fathers."    Then  shall  flourish  in  an  emi- 

I   nent  manner  those  Christian  virtues  of  meekness,  forgiveness, 

i  long-suffering,  gentleness,  goodness,  and  brotherly   kindness, 

i  those  excellent  fruits  of  the  Spirit.      Men,  in  their  temper 

H  and  disposition,  shall  then  be  like  the  lamb  of  God,  the  lovely 

^  Jesus.    The  body  shall  be  conformed  to  the  head. 
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Tlwin  shall  all  the  ivorld  be  united  in  one  amiable  soci«(] 
All  nalions,  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  on  every  side  of  ih 
"lobe,  shall  then  be  knit  together  in  sweet  harmony.  A 
parts  of  God's  church  shall  assist  and  promote  the  spirilui 
good  of  one  anoihcr.  A  communication  shall  then  be  uph«l 
between  all  parts  of  ihe  world  to  that  end  -,  and  the  art  i 
OBTigation,  which  is  now  applied  so  much  to  favour  nioD 
covetousness  and  pride,  and  is  used  so  much  by  nielt€ 
debauched  men,  shall  then  be  consecrated  to  GckI,  and  applie 
to  holy  uses,  (see  Isa.  Ix.  5 — 9.)  And  then  men  will  be  unu 
dant  in  expressing  their  love  one  to  anotlier,  not  only  in  woi 
but  in  deeds  of  charity,  Isa.  xxxn.  5.  "  The  vile 
shall  be  no  more  called  liberal,  nor  the  churl  said  to  be  lioaiil 
ful;"  but,  (ver.  8.)  "  the  liberal  devisetli  liberal  things,  and 
liberal  things  shall  be  stand." 

(5.)  It  will  be  a  lime  of  excellent  order  in  the  cburcli 
Christ.     The  true  government  and  discipline  of  the  churdii  ml 
then  be  settled  and  put  into  practice.     All  tho  nortd  •hnfl  thi 
be  Bs  one  churcli,  one  orderly,  regular,  beautiful  sociel)'.    Ai 
as  the  body  shall  be  one,  so  the  members  shall  he  in  beautiln 
proportion   to  each   other.     Then   shall  that  be   TcHAed  in 
Psal.  cxxii.  3.  "  Jerusalem  is  builded  as  a  city,  that  is  coiBMet    t 
together." 

(0.)  The  church  of  God  shall  then  he  beataiful  amt  gh- 
rious  on  these  accounts;  yea,  it  will  appear  in  the  perfrction 
of  beauty:  Isa.  l.\.  1,  "Arise,  shine,  for  thy  light  is  oiine, 
and  the  glory  of  the  Lord  is  risen  upon  thee."  Isa.  Iti.  Ifl 
"  He  hath  covered  me  with  the  robe  of  righteoiisooss,  as  * 
bridegroom  decketh  himself  with  ornaments,   and  '    "' 

adorneth   herseli'  with    her  jewels."      On  these  accounts 
church  will  then  be  tho  greatest  image  of  heaven  itself. 

(7.)  That  will  be  a  time  of  the  greatest  temporal pru^,^ 
Such  a  spiritual  state  as  we  have  just  described,  hax  a  nal 
tendency  to  health  and  long  life ;  and  that  this  will  m 
be  the  case,  is  evident  by  Zech.  viii.  4.  "  Thus  saith  tho  ~ 
hosts.  There  shall  yet  old  men   and  old  womon  d<     ' 
streets  of  Jerusalem,  and  every  man  with  his  staff 
for  very  age."     It  has  also  a  natural  tendency  to  pi 
quietness,  pleasantness,  and  cheerfulness  of  mind,  Uu 
arid  a  great  increase   of  children  ;  as  is  intimated  h 
viii.  5.  "  And  the  streets  of  the  city  shall  be  full  orbovf 

playing  in  the  streets  thereof." But  furtlicr,  tha 

prosperity  of  the  people  of  God  will  also  be   prumi 
remarkable  blessiii}^  from  heaven:  Isa.  Ixv.  21     •' Tlnty  ■ 
build  houses,  and  inhabit  them;   and   they   nhatl    plaat  i 
yards,  and  eat  the  fruit  of  ihom."     And  in  Mic  ik,4-i 
they  shall  sit  every  man  under  his  vine,  and  under  hi 
and  none  shall  makp  them  afraid."  Zech.  vii.  la    . 
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wed  shall  be  prosperous,  the  vine  shall  give  bcr  fruit,  and  the 
ground  shall  eive  her  increase,  and  the  heavens  shall  give  their 
dew,  and  I  will  cause  the  remnant  of  this  people  to  possess  all 
these  things.'"  (See  also  Jer.  xxxi.  12,  lit,  and  Amos  ix.  13.) 
Yea  then  they  shuH  receive  all  manner  of  tokens  of  God's  pre- 
sence, acceptance,  nnd  favour:  Jer.  .vxxiii.  9.  "And  it  shall 
be  to  me  a  name  of  joy,  a  praise  and  an  linnour  before  all  the 
nations  of  the  earth,  which  shall  hear  ail  the  good  that  I  du 
unto  them :  and  they  shall  fear  and  tremble  lor  all  the  good- 
ness and  for  all  the  prosperity  that  I  procure  unto  it."  Even 
the  days  of  Solomon  wcro  hut  uii  image  of  those  days,  as  to  the 
temporal  prosperity  which  shall  he  obtained  in  thcni. 

(8.)  it  will  also  be  a  time  of  great  rejoicing:  fsa.  .\x.vv.  10. 
-'And  the  ransomed  of  tha  Lord  ^hall  return  and  come  to  Zion 
with  songs,  and  everlasting  joy  upon  their  heads:  they  shall 
obtain  joy  and  gladness,  and  sorrow  and  sighing  shall  flee 
away."  Chap.  Iv.  12,  "  For  yc  shall  go  out  witli  joy,  and 
be  led  forth  with  peace;  the  mountains  and  the  hills  shall 
break  forth  before  you."  Chap.  Ixvi.  11.  "That  ye  may 
suck,  and  be  satished  with  the  breasts  of  her  consolations :  tliat 
ye  may  milk  out,  and  be  delighted  with  the  abundance  of  her 
glory."  Chap,  xii,  3.  "  With  joy  shall  ye  draw  water  out 
of  the  wells  of  salvation."  That  will  be  the  church 'd  glorious 
wedding-day  with  Christ  upon  earth :  Rev.  \ix.  7.  "  Let  U3 
be  glad  and  rejoice,  and  give  honour  to  htm  ;  for  the  marriage 
of  ute  Lamb  is  come,  and  his  wife  hath  made  herself  ready.'^ 
Verse  9.  "  Blessed  are  they  which  are  called  to  the  marriage- 
supper  of  the  Lamb." 

The  scriptures  every  where  represent  lliis  prosperity  to  be 

of  long    continuance.      The    former   intervals   of  rest   and 

prosperity,  as  we  before  observed,  are  represented  to  be  but 

short;  but  the  repreaentatiuns  of  this  state  are  quite  ditlcrcnt: 

Rev.   XX.  4.      "  And  I    saw  the   souls    of   them    that   were 

;    beheaded  for  the  witness  of  Jesus, — and  they  lived  and  reigned 

■    with  Christ  a  thousand  years"     Isn.  Ix.  13.     "  Whereas  thou 

(    hast  been  forsaken  and  hated,  so  that  no  man  went  through 

J   thee,  I  will  make  thee  an  eternal  excellency,  a  joy  of  many 

i  generations.'''' — This  may  suffice  as  to  the  prosperous  state  of 

-i  the  church  through  the  greater  part  of  the  period  from  the 

j  destruction  of  Satan's  risible  kingdom  in  the  world,  to  Christ's 

i   appearing  in  the  clouds  of  heaven  to  judgment. 

*  n.   I  now  come  to  apeak  of  the  gnat  apoxtactf  there 

>:  should  be  towards  the  close  of  this  period,  and  how  the  church 

^  should,  for  a  short  time,  be  threatened  by  her  enemies.     And 

^  this  I  shall  do  under  three  particulars. 

^  I.  A  httle  before  the  end  of  the  world,  a  great  part  of  the 

»  world  shall  fall  away  from  Christ  and  his  church.     It  is  said, 
g  Hev.  3tx.  3,  that  Satan  should  be  cast  into  the  bottomless  pit- 
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and  shut  up,  and  have  a  seal  set  upon  htm,  that  he  ahoal 
deceive  llie  nations  no  more  ttU  the  thousand  tfeare  $lundd  i 
fuljilledj  and  that  afterward  he  must  be  loosed  out  of  h 
prison  for  a  little  sessou.  Accordingly  we  are  told,  (« 
7,  8,)  that  when  the  thousand  years  are  expired,  Satan  shal 
be  loosed  out  of  his  prison,  and  go  forth  to  deceive  (tie  Di 
tioBs,  which  are  in  the  four  quartern  of  the  earth,  Gog  u 
Magog.  This  intimates,  that  the  apostacy  would  be  toi 
ccneral.  The  nations  of  the  four  quarters  of  the  earth  sba 
Ee  deceived ;  and  the  number  of  those  who  shall  now  tur 
enemies  to  Christ  shall  be  vastly  great,  as  the  army  of  Gog  ao 
Magog  is  represented  in  Ezek.  It  is  said,  (Rev.  xx.  8,)  ihi 
the  number  of  them  is  as  the  sand  of  the  sea,  and  that  the 
went  up  on  the  breadth  of  the  earth,  as  if  they  were  ti 
army  large  enough  to  reach  from  one  side  of  the  earth  to  Uv 
other. 

Thus  after  a  happy  and  glorious  season,  such  a  loi^  Avf 
of  light  and  holiness,  of  love  and  peace,  and  joy,  il  riiall  a^aiil 
be  a  dark  time.  Satan  shall  begin  to  set  up  htii  domWion 
agun  in  the  world  -,  and  this  world  shall  again  become  i 
scene  of  darkness  and  wickedness.  The  bottomless  pit  sksB' 
bo  opened,  and  devils  shall  come  up  again  out  of  it,  and  fc 
dreadful  smoke  shall  ascend  to  darken  the  world.  And  (he 
church  of  Christ,  instead  of  extending  to  the  utmoit  booMfa 
of  the  world,  as  it  did  before,  shall  be  reduced  to  narrow 
limits.  The  world  of  mankind  being  continued  eo  Ion; 
in  a  state  of  great  prosperity,  shall  now  begin  to  abuse  their 
prosperity,  to  serve  their  lust  and  corruption.  Thia  wo  teuf 
ttom  Luke  xvii.  36,  &c. 

2.  Those  apostates  shall  make  great  oppontioa  to  Ik 
church  of  God.  The  church  shall  be  threatened  wilk,* 
audden   and   entire   ovcithrow    by  them.      It  is  i    " "    ~ 

shell    gather    them   together   to    battle,  as  the  i 

sea-shore  :  and  they  went  up  on  the  breadth  of  the  ei^ 
compassed  the  camp  of  the  saints  about,  and  th«^ 
city.  So  that  this  beloved  city  shall  seem  just  rcaJf 
swallowed  up  by  them :  for  her  enemies  shall  not  nnly  fl 
her,  but  BhaJI  actually  have  gathered  together  agairut  k 
not  only  so.  but  shall  have  besieged  her.  shall  have  conl 
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her  about  on  every  side. — However,  there  is  noibii      ... 
prophecy  which  seems  to  hold   forth,  that  tlie   church  (u_ 
actually  fallen  into  their  hands,  as  it  had  fallen  into  the  Iud>I 
of  Antichrist,  to  whom  it  was  given  to  make   war  with  ^m 
aainis,  and  to  overcome  them.     God  will    nevw  xuffor  t 
to  take  place  after  the  fall  of  Antichrist ;  for  then  (be  i 
of  her  mourning  shall  be  ended,  alarmingly  threaicned  « 
utter  and  sudden  destruction. 

3.  Now  the  etnte  of  things  will  seem  most  rcmarkatitF  •! 
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c&U  for  Christ's  iminediate  appearance  to  judgment.  For  then 
the  world  shall  be  filled  with  the  most  oflgravated  wickedness. 
For  much  the  greater  part  of  the  world  snail  have  become  visi- 
bly wicked  and  open  enemies  to  Christ,  and  their  wickedness 
shall  be  dreadfully  aggravated  by  their  apostacy.  Before  the 
fall  ot  Antichrist,  most  of  the  world  was  full  of  visibly  wicked 
men.  But  the  greater  part  of  these  are  poor  Heathens,  who 
never  enjoyed  the  light  of  the  gospel ;  and  others  ore  those 
that  have  been  bred  up  in  the  Moliometan  or  Popish  darkness, 
but  these  have  apostatized  from  the  Christian  church,  the 
visible  kingdom  of  Christ,  in  which  they  enjoyed  the  great  light 
and  privileges  of  glorious  times,  which  shall  be  incomparably 
greater  than  the  hght  aod  privileges  which  the  church  of  God 
enjoys  now.  This  apostacy  will  be  most  like  the  apostacy  of 
the  devib  of  any  that  ever  had  before  been :  for  the  devils 
apostaticed  and  turned  enemies  to  Christ,  though  they  enjoyed 
the  light  of  heaven ;  and  these  will  apostatize,  and  turn  enemies 
to  him,  though  they  have  enjoyed  the  light  and  privileges  of 
the  glorious  times  of  the  church.  That  such  should  turn  open 
and  avowed  enemies  to  Christ,  and  should  seek  the  ruin  of  his 
church,  will  cry  aloud  for  such  immediate  vengeance  as  was 
executed  on  the  devils  when  they  fell. 

The  wickedness  of  the  world  will  remarkably  call  for 
Christ's  immediate  appearing  in  daming  lire  to  take  vengeance 
on  them,  because  of  the  way  in  which  they  shall  manifest  their 
widiedness.  This  will  be  by  scofGng  and  blaspheming  Christ 
and  his  holy  religion ;  and  particularly,  they  will  scoff  at  the 
notion  of  Chrift's  coming  to  judgment,  of  which  the  church 
shall  be  in  expectation.  For  now  doubtless  will  be  the  greatest 
fulfilment  of  2  Pet.  iiL  3,  4.  "  Knowing  this  lirst,  that  there 
shall  come  in  the  last  days  scoffers,  walking  after  their  own 
lusts,  and  saving,  where  is  the  promise  of  his  coming?  For 
since  the  fathers  fell  asleep  all  things  continue  as  they  were 
from  the  begioning  of  the  creation."  They  shall  be  in  no 
expectation  of  the  coming  of  Christ  to  judgment,  and  shall 
laugh  at  the  notion.  They  shall  trample  all  such  things  under 
foot,  and  shall  give  up  themselves  to  their  lusts,  or  to  eat  and 
drink,  and  wallow  in  sensual  delights,  as  though  they  were  to 
be  here  for  ever.  They  shall  despise  the  warnings  the  church 
shall  give  them  of  the  coming  of  Christ  to  judgment,  as  the 
people  of  the  old  world  despised  what  \oah  told  them  of  the 
approaching  flood,  and  as  the  people  of  Sodom  did  when  Lot 
said  to  thcni,  '^  The  Lord  will  destroy  this  city."  Their  wick- 
edness on  this  account  will  cry  aloud  to  heaven  for  Christ's 
appearing  in  flaming  fire  to  take  vengeance  of  his  enemies ; 
and  because  they  shall  exercise  their  wickedness  in  a  wicked 
Hesien  and  violent  attempt  against  thei  holy  city  of  God,  wherp- 


m  far  so  i'jn{>  a  tmi< 
bpen  seen. 

Ami  the  greal  number  of  the  wicked  is  another  tlrnis 
which  shall  CBpecially  call  for  Clirisl's  coining ;  for  the  world 
then  will  doubtless  be  exceeding  full  of  {ico|ile,  bavit^ 
continued  so  long  in  so  great  a  stale  of  prosperity,  without 
such  terrible  desolating  cxirwniities,  as  wars,  pestilences,  and 
the  like,  to  diminish  them.  And  the  major  part  of  this  vrnrtd,' 
which  shall  be  so  populous,  will  be  wjcked  contcmpluoiU' 
apostates  from  God.  Undoubtedly  the  world  then  will  ba  b] 
fer  fuller  of  wickt-dnesa  than  ever  it  was  before,  from  it 
foundation.  And  if  the  wickedness  of  the  old  world,  wbeo  nuiL 
began  tu  multiply  on  ihc  eaith,  called  for  the  destniction  of  (li« 
world  by  a  deluge  of  water,  this  wickedness  will  as  macb  call 
for  its  destruction  by  a  deluge  oi  Jire. 

Again,  the  circumstances  of  the  church  at  that  day  w 
also  eminently  call  for  the  immediate  appearing  of  Chhsl, 
they  will  be  compassed  about  by  their  blaspbotnocis  oiur* 
derouB  enemies,  just  ready  to  be  swallowed  up  bt  Act 
And  it  will  be  a  most  distressing  lime  willi  the  church,  except 
ing  the  comfort  they  will  have  in  the  hope  of  deliverance  froio 
God :  for  all  other  help  will  seem  to  fail.  The.  case  will  b 
come  to  the  last  extremity,  and  there  will  be  on  ii 
need  that  Christ  should  come  to  their  deliverance.  Ah 
though  tile  church  shall  be  so  eminently  ibrcutened,  yel  a 
will  Providence  order  it,  that  it  shall  be  preserved  till  Chrii 
shall  appear  in  his  immediate  presence,  coming  irt  the  glory  o 
his  Father,  with  all  his  holy  aosels.  And  then  will  come  lb 
time  when  all  the  elect  shall  be  gathered  in.  That  work  c 
conversion  which  has  been  carried  on  from  the  beginning  oflW 
church  after  the  full  through  all  those  ages,  shall  be  carriml  oa 
no  more.  There  never  shall  another  soul  be  converted 
Every  one  of  those  many  millions,  whose  names  are  writua  il 
the  book  of  life  before  the  foundation  of  the  world,  shall  I 
brought  in ;  not  one  soul  shall  be  lost.  And  the  tnnlicd 
^^  body  of  Christ,  which  has  been  growing  since  r(  first  Mltf 

^K  in  the  days  of  Adam,   wilt    be   complete  as  u>  the  niiWMr 

^H  of  parts,  having  every  one  of  its  members.     In  this  reBpect,lk 

^H  work  of  redemption  wilt  now  be  finished.     And  now  the  « 

^H  for  which  the  means  of  grace  have  been  instituted  afaiiU 

^M         obtained — All  thai  effect  which  was  intended,  shall  now 
^H         arcompli^^hed. 
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PART  IX. 

The  General  Judgment. 

Thus  I  have  shown  how  the  succetis  of  Clirist^s  rcdomp* 
tion  has  been  accomplished  during  the  continuance  of  the 
Christian  church  under  the  means  of  grace.  We  iiave  seen 
what  great  revolutions  there  have  been,  and  are  to  be,  during 
this  space  of  time ;  how  the  great  wheels  of  providence  have 
cone  round  for  the  accomplishment  of  that  kind  of  success  of 
Uhrist's  purchase,  which  consists  in  the  bestowment  of  grace 
on  the  elect  In  the  prosecution  of  the  subject,  wo  are  come 
to  the  time  when  ail  the  wheels  have  gone  round ;  the  course  of 
things  in  this  state  of  it  is  finished,  and  all  things  arc  ripe  for 
Christ's  coming  to  judgment. 

The  success  of  Christ's  purchase  is  of  two  kinds,  consist* 
ing  either  in  grace  or  glory.  The  success  consisting  in  the  for- 
mer of  these,  is  to  be  seen  in  those  works  of  (iocT  which  ore 
wrought  during  those  ages  that  the  church  is  continued  under 
the  means  of  grace ;  and  the  success  consisting  in  the  latter, 
will  chiefly  be  accomplished  at  the  day  of  judgment. — Having 
already  shown  how  the  former  kind  of  success  has  lieen  ac- 
complished, I  come  now  to  the  latter^  viz.  that  kind  of  success 
which  is  accomplished  in  the  bestowment  of  glory  on  the 
church  at  the  day  of  judgment. — And  here  I  would  mention 
two  or  three  things  in  general,  concerning  this  kind  of  success 
of  Christ's  purchase. 

1.  How  great  the  success  of  Christ's  purchase  is,  appears 
chiefly  in  this  very  thing.     The  success  of  Christ's  purchase 
summarily  consists  in  the  scdvaiion  of  the  elect.     But  this  be- 
stowment of  glory  is  eminently  called  their  talveaion :  Heb.  ix« 
26.     '^  To  them  that  look  for  him,  shall  he  appear  the  second 
time,  without  sin  unto  salvation."' — So  it  is  called  redemption^ 
being  eminently  that  wherein  the  redemption  of  the  church 
I     consists.     So  in  Eph.  iv.  30.  '^  Sealed  unto  the  day  of  redemp- 
I     tion ;"  and  Luke  xxi.  28,  and  Eph.  i.  14.    '^  Redemption  of  the 
f    purchased  possession." 

gf  2.  All  that  precedes  this,  while  the  church  is  under  tho 

|i    means  of  grace,  is  only  to  maJce  way  for  the  success  which  is 

J;    to  be  accomplished  in  the  bestowment  of  glory.    The  means 

of  grace,  and  God's  grane,  itself,  is  Uistowed  on  the  elect  to 

make  them  meet  for  glory. 

3.  All  those  glorious  things  which  were  brought  to  pass 
for  the  church  wliile  under  the  means  of  grace,  are  but  images 
and  shadows  of  this.  Hft  wf:rt:  i\um:  giiirious  things  which 
were  accomplished  for  i\i0i  r.hurch  in  rh«!  davs  of  Consfantine 
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the  Great ;  and  bo  U  all  that  glory  which  is  to  succeed  the  1 
of  Antichrist.     However  great,  it  is  all  but  a  shadow   of  wfai 
will  be  bestowed  at  the  day  of  judgment.     Bm  I  liasten  i 
particularly  to  show  how  ihia  kind  of  success  will  be  e 
plished. 

1.  Christ  will  appear  in  the  glory  of  his  Father,  with  a 
his  holy  augels,  coming  in  the  clouds  of  heaven.  When  tti 
world  is  thus  revelling  in  their  wickedness,  and  compassing  tli 
holy  city,  just  ready  to  destroy  it,  then  shall  the  glorious  Ri 
deemer  make  his  appearance.  He  through  wliom  ibis  redeiii|i 
tjoii  has  ail  along  been  carried  on,  shall  appear  in  the  sight  a 
the  world ;  the  light  of  his  glory  shall  break  forth  \  the  wbof 
world  shall  immediately  have  notice  of  it,  and  they  shall  lift  n 
their  eyes  and  behold  (his  wonderful  sight.  Ei-ery  et/e  »km 
tee  him,  (Rev.  i.  7.)  Christ  shall  appear  coming  iu  his  hmni 
nature,  in  that  same  body  {now  glorified)  which  was  btxMglii 
fijrlh  in  a  stable,  and  laid  in  a  manger,  which  aflerwunb  «i 
cruelly  used,  and  nailed  to  the  cross. 

Men  shall  now  lift,  up  their  eyes,  and  see  him  conui 
8uch  majesty  and  glory  aa  now  is  to  ua  niterly  incoDceivi_,_ 
The  glory  of  the  sun  in  a  clear  firmament,  will  be  but  darknos 
in  comparison  of  it;  and  all  the  glorious  angels  and  aTx:bin> 
gels  shall  attend  him ;  thousand  thousands  ministering  to  him, 
and  ten  thousand  times  ten  thousand  round  about  iiiin. — Hvw 
different  a  person  will  he  then  appear  from  what  he  did  ■!  hb 
first  coming,  when  he  was  as  a  root  out  of  a  dry  ground,  a  poor, 
despised,  afflicted  man !  How  different  now  is  his  appearBOce. 
in  the  midst  of  those  glorious  aneels,  principal  ilicft.  and  poff- 
ers,  in  heavenly  places,  attending liim  as  his  ordinarv  serTanU. 
from  what  it  was  when  in  the  midst  of  a  ring  of  soldiers.  WHk 
bis  mock  robe  and  his  cruwn  of  thorns,  butfeled  aii<r^nil  iipai^ 
or  hanging  on  the  cross  between  two  thieves,  with  a  multii^ 
of  his  enemies  triumphmg  over  him  I 

This  will  be  a  most  unexpected  sight  to  the  wicked* 
it  will  come  as  a  cry  at  midnight :  they  shall  be  tukeo  m^ 
midst  of  their  wickedness,  and  it  will  give  them  a  i 
alarn>.     It  wUI  at  once  break  up  their  revels,  their  ei 
drinking,  and  carousing.     It  will  put  a  quick  end  to  !_ 
of  the  great  army  that  will  then  be  compassing  the  ( 
the  saints :  it  will   make  them  lei  drop  their  wei 
their  hands.     The  world  which  will  then  be  very  fiil 
most  of  whom   will  he  wicked  men,  will  then  bo  Uwm 
dolorous  shrieking    and   crying;  for  all  the   kindredTTi  — ■ 
earth  shall  wail  because  of  him.  (Rev.  i.  7.)  and  where  stull 
they  hide  themselves  f  How  will  the  sight  of  that  awful  mucsf  I 
terrify  ihem  when  taken  in  the  midst  of  their    wickedM  I 
Then  ihey  shall  see  who  he  is,  what  kind  of  n  ponoa  im*§ 
whom  they  hnv«  mocked  and  scoffed  nl.  and  whose  r'       -   ■  -  ■ 
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have  been  endeavouring  to  overthrow.  This  sight  will  change 
their  voice.  The  voice  of  their  laughter  and  singing,  whOe 
they  are  marrying  and  giving  in  marriage,  and  the  voice  of 
their  scoffing,  shall  be  changed  into  hideous,  hellish  yelling. 
Their  countenances  shall  be  changed  from  a  show  of  carnal 
mirth,  haughty  pride,  and  contempt  of  God^s  people ;  they  shall 
put  on  ghastly  terror  and  amazement  ;  and  trembling  and 
chattering  of  teeth  shall  seize  upon  them. 

But  with  respect  to  the  saints,  it  shall  be  a  joyful  and  most 
fflorious  sight  to  them ;  for  this  sight  will  at  once  deliver  them 
from  all  fear  of  their  enemies,  who  were  before  compassinc 
them  about,  just  ready  to  swallow  them  up.  Deliverance  shall 
come  in  their  extremity ;  the  glorious  Captain  of  their  salvation 
shall  appear  for  them,  at  a  time  when  no  other  help  appeared. 
Then  shall  they  lift  up  their  heads,  and  iheir  redemption  shall 
be  drawing  nigh,  (Luke  xxi.  28.)  Christ  will  appear  with  infi- 
nite majesty,  yet  at  the  same  time  they  shall  see  infinite  love  in 
his  countenance.  And  thus  to  see  their  Redeemer  coming  in 
the  clouds  of  heaven,  will  fill  their  hearts  full  of  gladness. 
Their  countenances  also  shall  be  changed,  not  as  the  counte- 
nances of  the  wicked,  but  from  being  sorrowful,  to  be  exceed- 
ingly joyful  and  triumphant.  And  now  the  work  of  redemption 
wul  be  finished  in  another  sense,  mz.  that  the  whole  church 
shall  be  completely  and  eternally  freed  from  all  persecution 
and  molestation  from  wicked  men  and  devils. 

II.  The  last  trumpet  shall  sound,  and  the  dead  shall  be 
raised,  and  the  living  changed.  God  sent  forth  his  angels  with 
a  great  sound  of  a  trumpet,  to  gather  together  his  elect  from 
the  four  corners  of  the  earth  in  a  mystical  sense,  before  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem ;  i.  e.  he  sent  forth  the  apostles,  and 
others,  to  preach  the  gospel  all  over  the  world.  And  so  in  a 
mystical  sense  the  great  trumpet  was  blown  at  the  beginning  of 
the  glorious  times  of  the  church.  But  now  the  great  trumpet 
18  blown  in  a  more  literal  sense,  with  a  mighty  sound  which 
shakes  the  earth.    There  will  be  a  great  signal  given  by  a 


the  voice  of  the  archangel,  and  with  the  trump  of  God.''  On 
the  sound  of  the  great  trumpet,  the  dead  shall  be  raised  every 
where.  Now  the  number  of  the  dead  is  very  great.  How 
many  has  death  cut  down  since  the  world  has  stood.  But  then 
the  number  will  be  much  ereater,  the  world  shall  have  stood 
longer,  and  through  most  of  the  remaining  time  it  will  doubtless 
be  much  fiiller  of  inhabitants  than  ever  it  has  been.  All  these 
shall  now  rise  from  the  dead.  The  graves  shall  be  opened  in 
all  parts  of  the  world,  and  the  sea  shall  give  up  the  innume- 
rable dead  that  are  in  it.  (Rev.  xx.  13.^ 
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And  now  all  the  inhabitants  that  ever  shall  have  been  u_ 
the  face  of  the  earth,  shall  all  appear  upon  esrth  at  once; 
Among  these  will  be  Adam  and  Eve,  trie  first  parents  ( 
mankind,  Abel,  and  Seth,  and  Methuselah,  and  all  the  saial 
who  were  their  cotemporarics  ;  Noah  and  Abraham,  Isaac  an 
Jacob,  the  prc^hets  of  Israel  and  holy  confessors.  Amon 
tUem  will  appear  all  the  holy  apostles  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  a 
the  saints  of  their  times  ;  all  the  holy  martyrs  who  fell  ti 
furious  persecutions.  There  will  be  found  all  who  belongei 
to  the  church  in  its  wikterness-state,  during  the  dark  times  a 
Anlichrisl,  and  all  who  have  suffered  under  his  persecultiij 
cni^tv,  with  all  the  saints  of  past  and  the  present  time,  as 
that  shall  be  to  tlie  end  of  the  world. — Now  aJso  all  the  cnemie 
of  the  church  in  all  the  ages  shall  appear  again  ;  all  the  wicket 
Heathens,  and  Jews,  and  Mahometans,  and  Papists, 
of  all  sorts  ;  demure  hypocrites,  prophane  sensualists,  bereltca 
deistH,  and  all  cruel  persecutors,  and  all  who  shall  hare  died  ii 
sin,  shall  come  together. 

And  at  the  same  lime  that  the  dead  are  raised.  Uie  Uving 
shall  be  changed.  The  bodies  of  the  wicked  who  shall  ihea  tie' 
living,  shall  be  so  changed  as  to  fit  them  for  elernal  torment  t 
and  the  bodies  of  all  the  living  saints  shall  be  changed  lo  b 

like  unto  Christ's  glorious  body,  1  Cor.  xv.  51,  52,  53. Tin 

bodies  of  the  saints  shall  be  bo  changed  as  to  render  ihem  C. 
ever  incapable  of  pain  or  affliction,  or  uneasiness  ;  and  oil  llut 
dulness  and  heaviness,  and  all  that  deformity,  which  iheii: 
bodies  had  before,  shall  be  put  ofi";  and  they  shall  put  i 
strength  and  l)eauty.  activity  and  uicomiptible  unftjtm 
glory.  And  in  such  glory  shall  the  bodiea  of  all  the  raB 
saints  appear. 

And  now  the  work  of  redemption  shall  be  finished  a 
anotlier  respect,  viz.  that  all  the  elect  shall  now  t>c  actaah 
redeemed  both  in  soul  and  body.  Before  this,  tlie  wodka 
redemption,  as  to  its  actual  success,  was  but  incomplete  '  lit 
only  the  souls  of  Ihe  redeemed  were  actually  saved  and  fW 
fied,  excepting  in  some  few  instances :  but  now  all  thcnmr 
of  the  saints  shall  be  saved  and  glorified  together  i  »lHhe 
elect  shall  be  glorified  in  ihe  whole  man,  the  soul  and  boilra 
union. 

in.  Now  shall  tlie  saints  be  caught  up  in  tho  cloudin 
meet  the  Lord  in  the  air,  and  all  wicked  men  and  devils  sW 
be  arrnigned  before  the  judgment-seat.  When  the  dead  s«rt 
are  raised,  then  the  whole  church,  consisting  of  all  Uw  dtf 
through  all  ages,  will  stand  together  on  tho  earth  at  I 
all  exceptmg  those  few  whose  bodies  were  glorified  I  ' 
and  then  they  shall  all  mount  up  as  with  wings  to  mee 
It  seems  that  Christ,  when  he  comes  lo  judgmenl.  will  b 
«iuite  to  the  ground,  but  his  throne  will  be  fixed  in  i 
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n^ioa,  whence  he  may  be  seen  by  sU  that  vast  multitude  that 
shall  be  gathered  before  him.  The  saints  therefore  shall  ascend 
up  to  their  Saviour.  Thus  the  apostle  tells  us,  that  nhcn  the 
dead  in  Christ  are  raised,  and  the  living  changed,  then  those 
who  are  alive  and  remain,  shall  be  cauglil  lip  toget  her  withthcin, 
to  meet  the  Lord  in  the  air,  and  so  shall  ivc  be  ever  with  the 
Lord,  1  Thess.  iv.  16,  17.  What  a  wonderful  sight  will  tliat 
be,  when  all  the  many  million:^  of  saints  are  tiius  mounting  up. 
Then  shall  the  work  of  redemption  be  fhiishcd  in  another 
respect :  then  shall  the  whole  church  be  perfectly  and  for  ever 
delivered  from  this  present  evil  world ;  shall  take  their  ever- 
lasting leave  of  this  earth,  where  they  have  been  strangers,  and 
whieh  has  been  for  the  most  part  a  scene  of  trouble  ancl  sorrow : 
where  the  devil  has  reigned  us  God,  and  has  greatly  molested 
them,  and  which  has  been  such  a  scene  of  wickedness  and 
abomination ;  where  Christ  (heir  Lord  has  been  cruelly  used  ; 
and  where  they  have  been  so  hated,  reproached,  and  perse* 
uuted.  They  shall  leave  it,  and  shall  never  set  foot  on  it 
again.  And  there  shall  be  an  everlasting  separation  made 
-  between  them  and  wickeil  men.  Before,  they  were  mixed 
together,  and  it  was  impossible  in  many  instances  to  de- 
termine their  characters ;  but  now  all  shall  become  visible ; 
both  saints  and  sinners  shall  appear  in  their  true  characters  and 
forms. — Then  shall  all  the  church  be  seen  ascending  to  the  riglil 
hand  of  Christ.  What  a  mighty  cloud  of  tlieni  will  there  be ! 
And  then  also  the  work  of  redemption  will  be  finished  iu 
another  respect,  riz.  that  then  the  church  shall  all  be  gathered 
together.  I'hey  nil  belonged  to  one  society  before,  but  yet 
were  greatly  separated  witli  respect  to  the  place  of  their  habi- 
tation. Some  were  in  heaven,  and  some  on  earth  ;  and  ihoso 
who  were  on  earth  were  separated,  many  of  them  by  ividc 
oceans,  and  vast  continents.  But  now  ihcy  shall  all  be  ga- 
thered together,  never  to  be  separated  any  more.  And  not 
only  shall  all  the  members  of  the  church  now  be  gathered 
together,  bttt  all  shall  be  gathered  unto  thrir  Head,  into  his 
■  immediate  glorious  presence,  never  to  be  separated  from  Iiim 
'    any  more. 

'  At  the  same  lime,  all  wicked  men  and  devils  shall  be 

brought  before  the  judgment-scat  of  Christ.     These  shall  bo 

gathered  to  the  left  hand  of  Christ,  and,  ns  it  seems,  will  still 

remain  upon  the  earth,  and  shall  not  be  caught  up  into  the  air, 

as  the  saints  shall  he.     The  devil,  that  old  >crpcnt,  shall  now  be 

'   dragged  up  out  of  hell.     Ho,  that  lirst  procured  the  fall  and 

'   misery  of  mankind,  and  has  so  set  liini:jclf  against  their  re- 

'  demption — and  has  all  along  shown  liiin:j<.'lf  Mich  an  inveterate 

'  enemy  to  the  Redeemer — shall  never  more  have  any  thing  tc 

'  (Jo  with  the  church  of  Ciod;  nor  he  Miiflcrcd  in  the   least  to 

'  oHlict  or  molc?t  any  member  of  it  for  ever.     Instead  of  ihar. 
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now  be  must  be  judged,  and  receive  tlic  due  reward  of  t 
deeds.  Now  is  come  the  time  which  lie  has  always  dreaded 
the  time  wherein  he  must  be  judged,  aud  receive  liis  fti 
puuiahmeitt.  He  who  by  his  temptation  maliciously  procure 
Christ's  crucifision,  and  triumphed  as  though  he  had  ot>(un« 
the  victory,  even  he  shall  see  the  consequences  *il  llial  deal! 
which  he  procured.  Now  he  must  stand  before  ih&l  nn 
Jesus,  to  l>c  judged,  condemned,  and  eternally  dcgtroyed  1 
him.  If  Satan,  the  prince  of  hell,  trembles  at  the  ihouj^l  t 
il  thousands  of  years  beforehand,  how  much  ttiufe  will  I 
tremble,  proud  aud  stubborn  as  he  is,  when  he  comes  to  s 
at  Christ's  bar ! 

Then  shall  be  also  stand  at  the  bar  of  the  saints,  whom  h 
has  BO  hated,  afHicIed,  and  molested  :  for  the  Bainta  shall  jutto 
him  with  Christ:  I  Cor.  vi.  3.  "Know  ye  not  thai  wo  *Iiu 
judge  angels  V     Now  shall  he  be  as  it  were  subdued  under 

church's  feet,  agreeable  to  Rom.  xvi.  '20. Satno,  when 

first  tempted  our  first  parents  to  sin,  deceitfully  and  lyingl}  (oil 
them,  that  they  should  be  as  gods ;  but  little  did  he  think  thi 
Uiey  should  indeed  be  so  far  ai  godgy  as  to  be  ns^teuuvis  <»ii_ 
God  to  judge  him.  Much  less  did  he  think,  that  om:  of  Uia: 
nature  which  he  then  tempted,  one  of  the  posterity  ot  thow 
very  persons  whom  he  tempted,  should  actually  be  unil«dlo 
God  i  that  as  God  he  should  judge  (he  world,  and  that  be 
himself  must  stand  trembling  and  astonished  bpfore  his  tute 
ment-seat.  But  thus  all  the  devils  in  hell,  who  have  so  oddmh 
Christ  and  his  kingdom,  shall  now  at  last  stand  in  ulin  * 
amazement  and  horror  before  Christ  and  his  chorch.  wbod 
appear  to  condemn  them. 

^ ^DW  also  shall  all  Christ's  other  enemies  bo  t 

appear  before  him.     JVow  shall  proud  ecribea  and 

who  had  such  a  malignant  hatred  of  Christ  while  i 

of  humiliation,  and  who  persecuted  him  to  death, 

come.     Now  those  before  whose  judgment-scat  t 

stood,  as  a  malefactor  at  their  bar — aud  those   * 

him,  buffeted  him,  and  spit  in  his  face — shall  see  < 

nwful  glory,  as  forewarned.  Malt.  xxvi.  64,  GS. 

wna  before  their  jiidgmeut-seat;  but  now   it  j^  , 

stand  before  bis  judgment-seat  with  inconceivable  hon«*-- 

iimazement,  with  ghastly  countenances,  quakino  limb«,<vl 

icrinc  teeth,  and  knees  smiling  one  again-:!  a(i<_  ' 

Now  also  all  the  cruel  enemio-i  ,■ 
church  that  have  been  in  all  ages,  shu'i 
Pharaoh  and  the  Egyptians,  Antiocliu 
uant  scribes  and  Pharisees,  thcperficcin     „  .. 
Julian  the  apostate,  the  cruel  (icrseculiiig  l*..ji 
Gog  and  Magog,  shall  all  appear  at  oncehcti.r. 
seat  of  Christ.     Tbgy  nn-l  tlio  sn'mts  ^'■^lo  hn^. 
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been  persecuted  by  tlieni,  .shall  coitic  in  sight,  and  must  now 
confront  one  another  before  the  great  Jndgc.  And  now  shall 
the  saints  on  itieir  glorious  thrones  be  m&de  the  Judges  of  those 
unjust  kings  and  rulers  who  before  judgcil  and  condemned 
theui,  and  put  them  to  cruel  death.  Now  shall  those  persecu- 
tors behold  the  glory  to  wliich  they  are  arrived,  uhom  they 
before  so  cruelly  despised,  and  so  cruelly  treated.  Thus  xvoii- 
derfully  will  the  face  of  things  be  altered  ;  now  will  oil  things 
be  coming  to  rights. 

IV.  The  nghteousnei^s  of  the  church  shall  be  manifested, 
and  all  the  wickedness  of  their  cncniics  shall  be  brought  to 
liglil.  Those  ifainis  who  had  been  the  ohjecls  of  hatred;  re- 
proach and  contempt  in  the  tvorld  :  levllcd  uiul  irondcniiicd  by 
their  persecutors  without  a  cause,  shall  now  be  fully  vindicat- 
ed. They  shall  now  appear  clothed  with  liic  glorious  robe 
of  Christ's  righteousness.  It  shall  he  most  nmnifest  before  the 
world,  timt  Christ's  righteousness  is  theirs,  nnd  they  shall  glo- 
riously shine  forth  in  it.  Then  shall  their  inherent  holiness 
be  made  manifest,  and  all  their  good  woiks  be  brought  to 
light.  The  good  things  which  they  did  in  secret  shall  now 
be  manifested  openly.  Those  holy  ones  of  God,  who  hafi 
been  treated  as  the  filth  and  oflscouring  of  the  earth,  as  if  not 
fit  to  live,  as  worse  than  beasts  or  devils,  shall  now  appear  to 
have  been  the  excellent  of  tiie  earth.  Now  (lod  wilt  bring 
forth  their  righteousness  as  the  light,  and  their  judgment  as  the 
noon-day.  And  now  it  shall  appear  ivho  indeed  were  those 
wicked  persons  that  were  not  fit  to  live  ;  when  all  the  wicked- 
ness of  the  enemies  of  Christ  and  his  church,  their  pride,  their 
malice,  their  cruelty,  their  hatred  of  true  religion,  shall  be  set 
forth  in  all  its  horrid  acts,  in  its  proper  colours. 

And  now  the  righteous  may  be  heard  before  this  great 
Judge,  who  couhl  not  be  heard  before  those  unjust  judges. 
Now  they  sliall  declare  their  cause,  and  rise  up  in  judgment 
against  tlieir  persecutors,  and  shall  declare  how  they  had  been 
treated  by  them.  And  now  all  the  wickedness  of  tlie  wicked 
ahall  be  brought  to  light ;  even  all  their  tecrel  wickedness,  and 
their  very  hearts  shair  be  opened  to  view,  and  as  it  were  turned 
inside  out,  before  the  bright  light  of  that  great  day.  Things 
which  have  been  spoken  in  the  cor,  in  the  closet,  and  done  in 
the  dark,  shall  be  manifested  in  the  light,  and  proclaimed  before 
angels  and  men. 

V.  The  sentence  shall  be  pronounced  on  the  righteous  and 
the  wicked.  Christ,  the  glorious  judge,  shall  pass  that  blessed 
sentence  on  the  church  at  his  right  hand,  Come-,  ye.  bleixed  of 
my  father,  inherit  the  kingdom  prepared  for  you  from  ihefovn- 
dation  of  the  world.  This  sentence  shall  be  pronouncetf  with 
infinite  love,  and  the  voice  will  cause  every  heart  to  flow  with 
joy.    Thu*"  Christ  shall  pronounce  n  sentence  of  justification 
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to  lay  hold  upon  them,  and  tlie^  find  no  way  to  escape  Trom  it ! 
Wliat  sUrickJiig  and  cr)ing  wil)  there  be  among  tltosc  many 
millions,  when  thoy  begin  to  enter  into  this  grcut  furnace,  when 
the  wliole  world  shall  be  :i  ruriiace  of  tltt-  licrveKt  nnd  most 
raging  licat !  instoinucli  that  the  apcstk;  I'ctcr  says,  {^  IVt.  iii. 
lU,  12,)  "  that  the  heavens  shall  |)iisd  away  vt  ith  a  great  noise, 
and  the  elements  shall  melt  with  fiTvent  liuat,  the  earth  also 
and  the  works  that  are  therein,  shall  be  burnt  up ;  i>ncl  the 
heavens  being  on  fire  shall  be  dissolved,  and  the  elements  shall 
mek  with  fervent  heat."  And  so  fierce  shall  be  its  heat,  tliat 
it  shall  burn  the  earth  into  its  very  centre :  which  seems  to  be 
what  is  meant,  I>cut.  xxxii,  ""£2.  "  For  a  (ire  is  kindled  in  my 
anger,  and  shall  burn  unto  the  lowest  hell,  and  shall  consume 
the  earth  with  her  increase,  and  set  on  lire  the  foundations  of 
the  mountains." 

And  here  shall  all  the  persecutors  of  the  church  of  God 
bum  in  everlasting  fire,  who  had  before  burnt  (be  saints  at  the 
stake ;  and  sihall  suffer  torments  far  beyond  all  that  their  ut- 
most wit  and  malice  could  inflict  on  the  saints.  And  here  the 
bodies  ofull  the  wicked  shall  bum,  und  be  turuientod  to  all 
eternity  and  never  be  coiisumiid ;  and  the  wrath  of  God  shall 
be  poured  out  on  their  souls.  Thougb  tin  souls  uf  the  wicked 
HI  hell  do  now  sulfer  dreadful  punishment,  yet  their  punishment 
will  be  so  increased  at  the  day  of  judgment,  (hat  ^^llat  they 
suflcred  before  is,  in  comparison  of  it,  as  an  imprisonment  to 
the  e.\ecution  which  follows  it.  And  now  the  devil,  that  old 
serpent,  shall  receive  his  full  punisiiment ;  now  that  for  fear  of 
which  he  before  trembled,  shall  tully  come  upon  him.  This 
world,  which  fonncriy  used  to  be  the  place  of  bis  kingdom, 
where  he  set  up  himself  as  God,  shull  now  be  the  place  ofhis 
complete  punisiiment,  of  full  and  everlasting  torment.  And  in 
this,  one  design  of  the  work  of  redemption,  viz.  putting  Christ's 
enemies  under  bis  feet,  shall  be  perfectly  accomplished.  His 
enemies  shall  now  be  made  his  footi-tool,  in  the  fullest  degree. 
Now  shall  be  the  most  perfect  fulfilment  of  Gen.  iii.  15,  "  It 
shall  bruise  thy  bead." 

VIll.  At  the  same  tunc,  all  the  church  shall  enter  with 
.  Christ,  their  glorious  Lord,  into  the  higbt-st  heavens,  and  there 
flball  enter  on  (be  state  of  their  highest  and  eternal  blessedness 
and  glory.  While  the  lower  world,  which  they  liavelcl)  under 
their  feet,  is  seized  with  the  fire  of  God's  vengeance,  and  flames 
are  kindling  upon  it,  and  the  wicked  are  entering  into  ever- 
lasting (ire,  ibe  whole  church  shall  enter,  with  their  glorious 
bead,  und  all  the  holy  angels  uiteiirling,  in  a  joyful  manner, 
into  tbe  eternal  paradise  of  God,  the  palace  of  the  great  Jeho- 
vah, their  heavenly  Father.  The  gales  shall  open  wide  for 
tbem  to  enter,  and  there  Cbrift  will  bring  tbem  into  his  cham- 
bers in  ibe  highesi  sense.     Here  ('hriit  will  bring  them  ami 
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present  tUem  in  glory  to  liU  Fa.tlier,  eayiiig,  Here  am  l,m 
the  children  which  thou  hast  given  tnc ;  as  much  as  to  say,  Hei 
Bxn  I.  with  every  one  of  tiiose  whom  thou  gavest  me  bot 
eternity  to  take  the  care  of,  that  they  might  ba  redeemed  an 
^orified,  and  to  redeem  whom  1  have  done  and  suffered  i 
nuch,  and  to  make  way  for  whose  redeinplion  1  have  for  i 
many  ages  been  accomplishing  such  great  changes.  Hei 
diey  are  now  perfectly  redeemed  in  body  and  soul ;  1  hu 
delivered  them  from  all  the  ill  fruits  of  the  full,  and  freed  iha 
from  all  their  enemies:  I  have  brought  them  allogelhar  iai 
one  glorious  society,  and  united  them  all  in  myself:  I  hav 
oponlv  ju&tified  them  before  all  angels  and  men,  und  iwrc 
have  brought  them  all  away  from  that  accursed  world  wbei 
they  have  suffered  so  much,  and  have  brought  Utt:m  beTun:  til 
throne :  1  have  done  all  that  for  them  whicb  thou  liaat  ap 
pointed  me :  1  have  perfectly  cleansed  them  in  toy  bloM 
and  here  they  are  in  perfect  holiness,  shining  with  thy  petitt 
image.  And  then  the  Father  will  nccept  of  them,  own  tbetn 
all  for  hia  children,  and  welcome  them  to  the  etema\  uivl  p«- 
fect  inheritance  and  elory  of  his  house,  and  will  on  llti*  ucoa- 
siOR  give  more  glorious  manifestations  of  his  love  than  e\« 
before,  and  will  admit  them  to  a  more  full  and  perfect  cajoy- 
meat  of  himself. 

^ow  ehall  be  the  marriage  of  the  Lamb  in  the  most  perfiti 
sense.  The  commencement  of  the  glorious  times  of  i' 
churcli  on  earth,  after  the  fall  of  AniicitriMi,  is  represented 
■he  marriage  of  the  Lamb  ;  but  after  this  we  read  of  umi' 
marriage  of  the  Lamb,  at  the  close  of  the  day  of  judgmml 
After  the  beloved  tlisciple  had  given  an  account  itf  ttie  day  <ll 
iuagment,  (Rev.  xa.  xxj.)  he  gives  an  account,  that  he  »w  *■] 
holy  cily,  the  new  Jerusalem,  prepared  as  a  bride  adoro^^dlil' 
her  husband.  Christ  shall  bring  his  church  inio  his  FailHrt 
house  in  heaven,  as  his  bride,  without  Hpot  or  wrinkle,  ot  lif 
such  thing. 

The  bridegroom  and  the  bride  shall  rhen  enter  iiilo  \M*m, 
both  having  on  their  wedding-robes,  atten<le<l  with  all  llw  ^ 
rious  angels.  And  there  they  enter  on  the  feast  and  iowrfl 
their  marriage  before  the  Father;  they  shall  then  bosia 
everlasting  wedding-day.  This  shall  be  the  day  of  |i^  " 
ness  of  Christ's  heart,  wherein  ho  will  greally  rejoiee, 
the  saints  shall  rejoice  with  them.  Chrisl  shall  rejoice  o«rl 
bride,  and  the  bride  shall  rejoice  in  her  husband,  in  lbe« 
of  her  consummate  and  everlasting  blessednoss,  nf  wlii(^-i 
have  a  particular  description  in  the  ilst  and  Sad  chkpKfr' 
Revolation.  ' 

And  now  ths  whole  work  of  redemption  is  fiaiKhad.  ^\ 
lite  top-atone  of  the  building  is  laid.  In  the  progress  cf  *• 
ilLicourse.   wo  have   followed   lh«  (^hur<^h  of  ijnH  in  aB  >" 
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great  changes,  all  her  towings  to  and  fro,  all  her  storme  and 
tempests  through  the  many  agea  of  the  world.  We  have  seen 
her  enter  the  harbour,  and  landed  in  the  highest  heafens,  in 
complete  and  eternal  glory.  We  have  gone  through  the 
several  ases  of  time,  as  the  providence  and  ward  of  God  have 
led  US.  We  have  seen  all  the  church's  enemies  fixed  in  endlesB 
misery,  and  have  seen  the  church  presented  In  her  perfect 
redemption  before  her  Father  in  heaven,  there  to  enjov  this 
most  unspeakable  and  inconceivable  glory  and  bleBBeanesg ; 
and  there  we  leave  her  to  enjoy  this  glory  throughout  the 
never-ending  ages  of  eternity. 

Now  all  Christ's  enemies  will  be  perfectly  put  under  his 
feet,  and  he  shall  have  his  most  perfect  triumph  over  sin  and 
Satan,  and  all  his  instruments,  and  death,  and  hell.  Now 
shall  all  the  promises  made  to  Christ  by  God  the  Father  before 
the  foundation  of  the  world,  the  promises  of  the  covenant  of 
redemption,  be  fully  accomplished.  Christ  shall  now  perfectly 
have  obtained  the  joy  set  before  him,  for  which  he  undertook 
those  great  suiTerings  in  his  state  of  humiliation.  Now  shall 
all  the  hopes  and  expectations  of  the  saints  be  fulfilled.  The 
state  of  the  church  before,  was  progressive  and  preparatory : 
but  now  she  is  arrived  to  her  most  perfect  stale  of  glory.  All 
the  glory  of  the  church  on  earth  is  but  a  faint  shadow  of  this 
her  consummate  glory  in  heavun. 

Now  Christ  Uie  great  Redeemer  "hall  be  most  perfectly 

florified.  God  the  Father  ijhall  be  glorilied  in  him,  and  the 
loly  Ghost  shall  be  most  fully  glorified  in  the  perfection  of 

his  work  on  the  hearts  of  all  the  church, And  now  shall 

that  new  heaven  and  new  earth,  or  the  renewed  state  of  things, 
be  completely  finished,  after  the  material  frame  of  the  old 
heavens  and  old  earth  is  destroyed  :  Rev.  xxi.  I.  "  And  I  saw 
anew  heaven,  and  a  new  earth  ;  for  the  first  heaven  and  die 
first  earth  were  passed  away." — And  now  will  the  great  Re- 
deemer have  perfected  every  thing  that  appertains  to  the  work 
of  redemption,  which  he  besan  no  soon  after  the  fall  of  man. 
And  who  can  conceive  of  the  triumph  of  those  praises  which 
shall  be  sung  m  heaven  on  this  great  occasion,  so  much  greater 
than  that  on  the  full  of  Antichrist !  The  beloved  disciple  John 
(Rev.  xix.)  seems  to  wont  expressions  to  describe  tliose  praises, 
and  says,  "  It  was  as  the  voice  of  many  waters,  and  as  the 
voice  of  miglity  thunderings,  saying.  Alleluia ;  for  the  Lord 
God  omnipotent  reigneth,"  But  much  more  inexpressible  will 
those  praises  be,  which  will  be  sung  in  heaven  after  the  final 
consummation  of  all  things.  How  shall  the  praises  of  thatvaM 
and  glorious  multitude  be  us  mighty  thuaderings  indeed  I 

flow  are  all  the  former  things  passed  away,  and  Wbl 
glorious  state  are  things  fixed  in  to  remain  to  all  etenattlM 
And  as  Christ,  when  he  first  entered  upon  the  wock 
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1.  The  grcatiicsii  of  those  jMrticuIar  eeenis,  and  dispensa- 
tions of  providence,  by  whicli  it  is  accomplished.  How 
great  arc  those  things  wlticli  God  has  done,  which  arc  but  so 
many  parts  of  this  great  work  !  What  great  things  were  done 
in  the  world  to  preparv  tin-  u-ai/  fur  Clirist's  coming  to  purchase, 
and  what  great  things  were  done  in  the  actuuT  purcliase  of 
redemption !  Wliat  u  wonderful  thing  was  acconij>hshcd  to 
put  Christ  in  an  inimcdtati:  capacity  for  this  j>urchase,  viz.  Im 
ijirantiHioH,  iliat  Gud  should  become  man  1  And  what  great 
things  were  dune  in  that  jiurchase,  tliat  a  person,  who  is  tlic 
eternal  Jehovah,  should  live  upon  earlh  for  four  or  livo  and 
thirty  years  together,  in  a  mean,  despised  condition,  tliat  lie 
should  spend  his  life  in  such  hibours  and  suflcrings,  and  that 
al  last  he  should  die  upon  the  cro.s:. !  And  what  great  things 
have  been  done  lo  nccoinptish  the  sticms  of  Christ's  redump- 
tion !  what  great  things  to  put  him  into  a  capacity  to  accom- 
plish this  gucxc.ss !  For  this  jjurposc  lie  roi>c  from  the  dead, 
and  ascended  into  heaven,  and  all  things  were  made  subject 
to  him.  How  many  miracles  liavc  been  wrou^t,  what  mighty 
revolutions  have  been  brought  to  pass  in  the  world  already. 
&nd  how  much  greater  shall  ue  brought  to  pass,  in  order  to  it ! 

2.  Tlie  number  of  those  great  events  hy  which  God 
carries  on  this  work,  shows  the  greatness  of  the  work.  Those 
mighjy  revolutiima  are  so  many  as  to  (ill  up  uian^  ages.  Tho 
parlicnlar  wonderful  events  by  which  the  work  of  creation  was 
carried  on  tilled  up  six  days;  but  the  great  dispensations  by 
which  the  work  of  redemption  is  ciuricd  on,  are  so  many, 
that  they  (ill  up  six  or  seven  thousand  years  at  least,  as  \rc 

have  reason  to  conclude  from  the  word  of  God. There 

were  great  things  wrought  in  tlm  affair  before  the  flood,  and 
in  the  dood  iho  world  was  ouce  destroyed  by  water,  and  (Jod's 
church  was  lio  wonderfully  preserved  from  it  in  order  to  carry 
on  this  work.  And  ailer  the  flood,  what  "rcat  things  did  God 
work  relating  to  the  rcscllling  of  the  world,  lo  the  building  of 
Babel,  the  ili.<penfing  of  the  natinn^i,  the  shortening  of  tho 
days  of  man's  life,  the  calling  of  Abraham,  the  destruction  of 

-  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  and  that  long  series  of  wonderful 
'  providences  relating  to  Abraham,  Uaae,  Jacob,  and  Joseph  ; 
and  those  wonders  in  Kgypt,  and  al  the  Red  Sea,  in  the  wil- 
derness, and  in  Canaan,  in  Joshua's  liine,  and  by  a  long  suc- 
cession of  wonderful  providences  from  age  to  ago  towa^  the 
nation  of  the  Jews. 

What  great  lliinjis  were  ivroujrlil  by  (i<.i|,  in  go  oJecti 
■  overturning  the  world  before  t^hrisl  came,  to  make  way  fin 
■Jiis  coming!  What  great  things  were  done  also  in  Christ's 
lime,  and  after  that  in  overturning  Satan's  kingdom  in  the 
''  llcathen  empire,  and  in  so  preserving  his  church  m  the  dark 
*iines  of  Poprr}'-  and  in  brinmng  about  the  Reformation ' — 
■"■01 .  nt  s4 
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How  many  great  and  wonderful  itiinga  will  be  etTtH^lad  i 
accomplishing  the  glorious  limes  of  tlie  church,  and  at  Chrnt' 
last  coming  on  the  clay  of  judgment,  in  the  deslruclion  of  (b 
world,  and  in  carrying  the  whole  church  into  heaven  t 

3.  The  gloriotis  issjie  oi*  this  whole  at!air,  in  lt»  pCrftt 
and  eternal  destruction  of  ihe  wicked,  and  in  the  consiiinmi 
glory  of  the  righteous.  And  now  let  us  once  more  take  a  vi 
of  this  building,  now  all  is  finished  and  the  top-sione  laid. 
appeared  in  a  glorious  height  in  the  apostle's  time,  and  mud 
more  glorious  in  the  time  of  Constantino,  and  will  a^^ien 
much  more  glorious  still  aAer  the  fall  of  Aniichrbt  -,  but 
the  consummation  of  all  things,  it  appears  in  an  immenw 
more  glorious  height  than  ever  before.  Now  it  appears  in  li 
greatest  magnificence,  as  a  complete  lofty  slruciure,  wboM  lo 
reaches  to  the  heaven  of  heavens ;  a  building  worthy  of  Ih 
great  God,  the  King  of  kings. 

And  from  what  has  been  said,  one  may  argue,  that  tli 
work  of  redemption  is  the  greatest  of  all  God's  iruriis  i 
which  wc  have  any  notice,  and  it  is  the  end  of  all  hb  otliu^ 
works. — It  appears  plainly  from  what  has  been  Kaid,  that  thi 
is  the  principal  of  all  God's  works  of  providence,  and  l 
all  are  subordinate  to  the  great  affair  of  redemption.  We 
that  all  the  revolutions  in  the  world  are  to  subser^-e  this 
design.  This  shows  how  much  greater  the  work  of  w  _ 
lion  is,  than  the  work  of  creation;  because  it  in  the 
of  it,  as  the  use  of  a  house  is  the  end  of  the  building  it. 
the  work  of  redemption  is  the  sum  of  nil  God's  woriu  4 
providence;  all  arc  subordinate  to  it:  so  Ihe  work  of  ilioiK* 
creation  is  more  excellent  than  the  old.  Sn  ii  over  v,  (Ul 
when  one  thing  is  removed  by  God  to  make  wny  fm  anot^. 
tlie  new  one  exceh  the  old.  Thus  tlie  tempk-  ex<  "'"' 
tabernacle;  the  new  covenant  the  old ^  die  new  dk 
of  the  gospel  the  dispensation  of  Moses ;  the  ll^ottai 
the  throne  of  Saul ;  the  priestliood  of  Christ  the  pi 
Aaron  ;  the  new  Jerusalem  the  old  ;  and  so  the  m 
fer  excels  the  old. 

God  has  used  the  creation  for  no  other  purnnsv, 
subserve  the  designs  of  this  affair.     To  aosux  r  ifi-.. 
Iiath  created  and  disposed  of  mankind;  to    iln 
to  this  the  earth,  to  Ihis  the  highest  lieaveos.      ( 
world  to  provide  n  spouse  and  a  kingdom  for  1 1 1 
Belting  up  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  and   ll» 
riage^of  ihe  spouse  to  him,  is  what  the  whole  . 
and  travuile in  pniu  to  bringtopuss.     This  woii, 
is  so  much  the  greatest  of  all  the  works  of  G. .,  i    ■  i    ■ 
works  are  to  be  looked  upon  cither  ns  parts  of  it,  ur 
to  it,  or  arc  some  way  reducible  (o  il ;  and  ao  gU 
-if  God  =orae  way  or  other  b»»long  10  that  el^rntil 
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redemption  which  was  betwncn  l\w  Father  and  the  Son  before 
the  foundation  of  the  world.  Every  decree  of  God  is  some 
way  or  otiier  reducible  to  that  covenant.  And  seeing  this 
work  of  redemption  is  so  great,  we  need  not  wonder  that  the 
angels  desire  to  look  into  it.  And  we  need  not  wonder  that 
so  much  13  made  of  it  in  scripture,  that  it  is  so  much  insisted 
on  in  the  histories,  and  propheeles,  and  songs  of  the  Bible; 
for  the  work  of  redemption  is  the  ^rcat  subject  of  the  whole, 
its  doctrines,  its  promises,  its  types,  its  songs,  its  histories,  and 
its  prophecieii. 

II.  Hence  we  may  learn  how  God  is  the  Alpha  and 
Omega,  the  beginning  and  ending  of  all  things.  Sucn  are  the 
characters  and  titles  we  find  often  ascribed  to  him  in  scripture. 
Isa.  xli.  4.  "  Who  hath  wrought  and  done  it,  calling  the 
generations  from  the  beginning?  I  the  Lord,  the  first,  and 
with  the  last,  I  am  he."  And  particularly  does  the  scripture 
ascribe  such  titles  to  God,  where  it  speaks  of  providence,  as  it 
relates  to,  and  is  summed  up  in  the  great  work  of  redemption ; 
(as  Isa.  xliv.  G,  7,  and  xlviii,  9 — 13.)  Therefore,  when  Christ 
reveals  the  future  great  events  of  providence  relating  to  his 
church  and  peo{>!c,  to  his  disciple  John,  he  often  reveals 
himiielf  under  this  character.  Rev.  i.  8,  "  I  am  Alpha  and 
Omega,  the  beginning  an<l  the  ending,  saith  the  Lord,  which  is, 
and  which  was,  and  which  is  to  come,  the  Almighty."  So 
again,  verse  10,  11.  "  I  heard  behind  me  a  great  voice  rs  of 
a  trumpet,  saying,  I  am  Alpha  and  Omega,  the  first  and  the 
last."  Alpha  and  Omega  being  the  names  of  the  first  and  the 
last  letters  of  the  Greek  alphabet,  it  signifies  the  same  as  his 
being  the  first  and  the  last,  and  the  beginning  and  the  ending: 
OB  Rev,  xxi.  U,  "  And  he  said  unto  iiic.  It  is  done.  I  am  Alpha 
and  Omega,  the  beginning  and  tlic  end.''  And  so  chapter 
xzii.  12,  13.  "  And  behold,  I  come  c|uickly ;  and  my  reward 
is  with  me,  to  give  every  man  according  as  liis  work  shall  bo. 
I  am  Alpha  and  Omega,  the  beginning  and  the  end,  the  first 
and  the  last." 

AVe  have  seen  on  what  design  God  began  the  course  of 
his  providence  in  the  beginning  of  tiie  generations  of  men; 
and  how  lie  has  oil  along  curried  things  on  agreeably  to  the 
game  design  without  ever  failing;  and  how  at  last  tne  coq* 
elusion  and  final  issue  of  things  arc  to  God ;  and  therefore 
may  well  now  cry  out  with  the  apostle,  Rom.  xL  33,  "O  the 
depth  of  the  riches  both  of  the  wisduni  and  knowledge  of  God ! 
how  unsearchable  arc  his  judgments,  and  his  ways  past 
finding  out !"  and  verse  36,  "  Fur  of  him,  and  through  him, 
and  to  him,  are  ail  things :  to  whom  be  glory  for  ever.  Amen." 
We  have  seen  how  other  things  came  to  an  end  one  afler 
toother:    how  stales,  and  kingdoms*,  and  empires,  fell,  and 
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other  kingdoms  fall,  but  liis  kingdom  is  the  last,  and  never  gives 
place  to  liny  oUicr. 

Wc  see,  that  tvhalcvcr  changes  there  arc,  and  however 
highly  Christ's  vncmitis  e.\alt  tlieiiisulve»,  yet  he  ruigiis  in  un- 
conirolled  power  aii<l  iinoi«nse  glory :  in  the  end,  his  gieople 
arc  all  perlecily  saved  uiid  made  happy,  and  all  liis  enemies  be- 
come Ids  fooiMtodl. And  thus  tioii  gives  the  world  to  bis 

Son  tor  his  inheritance. 

IV.  The  con><ide ration  of  what  1ms  been  said,  may  i^reatly 
serve  to  show  us  the  consistency,  order,  und  beauty,  of  God's 
works  of  jirovidcncc.  If  we  behold  events  in  any  other  view, 
all  will  look  like  confusion,  like  tbc  tossing  of  waves;  things 
will  look  as  though  one  cuniiued  revolution  came  to  pass  allcr 
another,  merely  by  blind  chance,  without  any  regular  or  certain 
end.  But  if  we  consider  the  eventi.  of  providence  in  tlic  light 
in  which  ihey  have  tioen  set  before  us,  und  in  which  llie  scrip- 
tures set  tiicni  beforeus,  they  appear  an  orderly  series  of  events, 
all  wisely  directed  ni  excellent  harmony  and  consistence,  tend- 
ing all  to  one  end.  The  wheels  of  providence  arc  not  turned 
Eound  by  blind  chance,  but  arc  full  of  eyes  round  about,  (as 
Ezckiel  represents  them,)  and  are  guided  by  tlie  Spirit  of  God : 
where  ihc  Spirii  goes,  they  go.  AlTUod'a  works  of  providence, 
through  all  ages,  meet  at  lust,  as  so  many  lines  meeting  in  one 
centre. 

God's  work  of  providence,  like  that  of  creation,  is  but 
one.  The  events  of  providence  are  not  so  many  distinct,  inde- 
pendent worka ;  but  rather  so  many  different  parts  of  one 
work,  one  regular  scheme.  They  are  all  united,  just  as  the 
several  parts  of  one  building:  tlierc  arc  many  stones,  many 
pieces  of  timber,  but  all  are  so  joined,  and  fitly  formed  to- 
gether, that  they  make  but  one  building  :  they  have  all  but  one 
foundation,  and  arc  united  at  last  in  one  top-stone. 

God's  providence  may  not  unfitly  be  compared  to  a  large 
and  long  river,  having  innumerable  branches,  beginning  in  dif- 
ferent regions,  and  at  a  great  distance  one  from  another,  and 
all  conspiring  to  one  common  issue.  After  their  very  diverse 
and  apparent  contrary  courses,  they  all  collect  together,  the 
nearer  they  come  to  tlicirconimoneiid,and  at  length  discharge 
themselves  at  one  mouth  into  the  same  ocean.  The- ditie rent 
streams  of  this  river  arc  apt  to  appear  like  mere  confusion  to 
ns,  becaucie  of  our  limited  sigiit  whereby  we  cannot  see  the 
whole  at  once.  A  man  wlio  sees  but  one  or  two  streams  at  a  * 
time,  cannot  tilt  wliat  their  course  tends  to.  Their  course 
seems  very  crooked,  and  ditfcrent  streams  seem  to  run  for  awhile 
(litferent  and  contrary  ways  ;  and  if  we  view  things  at  a  dis- 
tance, there  seem  to  be  innumerable  obstacles  and  impe<li- 
mcnts  in  the  way,  as  rocks  and  mountains,  and  the  like,  to  hin- 
der their  ever  ouitiog,  find  coming  to  the  ocean ;  but  yet  if  we 
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&rc  principally  coocemcd.  God^s  great  design  in  his  works, 
is  doubtleaa  concerning  liis  reasonable  creatures,  rather  than 
brute  beosts  and  lifeless  things.  The  revolutions  by  which 
God's  great  design  is  brought  to  pass,  are  doubtless  chiefly 
among  them,  and  concern  their  state,  and  not  the  state  of 
things  without  life  or  reason.  And  therefore  f^urely  it  is  requi- 
site, that  they  should  know  something  of  it;  especially  since 
reason  teaches,  thnt  God  has  given  his  rational  creatures  a 
capacity  of  seeing  him  in  his  works  ;  for  tnis  end,  that  they 
may  see  God's  glory  in  them,  and  give  him  that  glory.  But 
how  can  thcj^  see  God's  glory  in  his  works,  if  they  do  not  know 
what  his  design  in  them  is,  and  what  he  aims  at  by  what  he  is 
doing  in  the  world? 

Further,  it  is  fit  diat  mankind  should  be  somewhat 
informed  of  God's  design  in  the  government  of  the  world, 
because  they  are  made  capable  of  actively  fulling  in  with  that 
design,  of  promoting  it,  and  acting  herein  as  his  friends  and 
subjects,  it  is  therefore  reasonable  to  suppose,  (hat  God  has 
given  mankind  some  revelation  to  inform  them  of  this :  but 
there  is  nothing  else  that  does  it  but  the  Bible.  In  the  Bible 
this  is  done.  Here  we  may  learn  the  first  original  of  things, 
and  have  an  orderly  account  of  the  scheme  of  God's  woriiB 
from  the  beginning,  through  those  ages  that  are  beyond  the 
reach  of  all  other  histories.  Here  we  are  told  what  God  alms  at 
in  the  whole,  what  is  the  great  end,  how  he  has  contrived  the 

Sand  design,  and  the  great  things  he  would  accomplish. — 
ere  we  have  a  most  rational  excellent  account  of  this  matter, 
worthy  of  God,  and  exceedingly  shewing  forth  the  glory  of  his 
perfections,  his  majesty,  his  wisdom,  his  glorious  holiness, 
srace,  and  love ;  and  his  exaltation  above  all,  as  the  first  and 
the  last. 

Hera  we  are  shown  the  various  parts  of  the  work  of  provi- 
dence, and  how  all  arc  connected  together  in  a  regular,  beauti- 
ful, and  glorious  frame.  In  the  Bible,  vvc  have  an  account  of  the 
whole  scheme  of  providence,  from  the  beginning  of  the  world 
to  the  end  of  it,  either  in  history  or  prophecy,  and  ore  told  what 
nill  become  of  things  at  Inst ;  how  they  will  issue  in  the  sub- 
duing of  God's  enemies,  and  in  the  salvation  and  glory  of  his 
church,  and  setting  up  of  the  everlasting  kingdom  of  his  Son. 

How  rational,  worthy,  and  excellent  a  revelation  Is  this  *. 
and  how  excellent  a  book  is  the  Bible,  which  contains  so 
much  beyond  all  otlicr  books  in  the  world  !  and  what  charac* 
ters  arc  here  of  its  being  indeed  a  divine  book  !  a  book  that 
the  great  Jehovah  has  given  to  mankind  for  their  instruction, 
without  which  we  should  be  left  in  miserable  darkness  and 
confusion. 

VI.  From  what  has  been  said,  we  may  sec  tiie  glorious 
majegt;/  and  power  of  God  in  this  ojfair  of  redcmi>tion.     Hi" 


nuriil>i;r  (if  lilUe  infitnls,   Htiallj-  « 
hell;  SO   th»t  ihvy  utiuH  iri-ai 
lUl)^   Ikifi   anil  dragon    !-li;ilI 
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their  greatest  strength  weakness  when  he  rises  upl  and  how 
weak  will  they  all  appear  together  at  the  da^  of  judgment  I  Thus 
we  may  apfdy  those  words  in  the  song  of  Moses,  Exod.  xv.  6k 
**  Thy  right  hand,  O  Lord,  is  become  glorious  in  power :  thy 
right  hand,  O  Lord,  hath  dashed  in  pieces  the  enemy."  And 
how  great  doth  the  majesty  of  God  appear  in  overturning  the 
world  from  time  to  time,  to  accomplish  his  designs,  and  at  last 
in  causing  the  darth  and  heavens  to  flee  away,  for  the  advance* 
ment  of  tne  ^ory  of  his  kingdom  ! 

TIL  From  what  has  been  said,  we  may  see  the  glorious 
wisdom  of  God.    It  shows  the  wisdom  of  God  in  creating  the 
world,  in  that  he  has  created  it  for  such  an  excellent  use,  to 
accomplish  in  it  so  glorious  a  work.    And  it  shows  the  wisdom 
of  divine  Providence,  that  he  brings  such  great  eood  out  of 
such  great  evil,  in  making  the  &11  and  ruin  of  mankind,  which 
in  itself  is  so  sorrowful  and  deplorable,  an  occasion  of  accom* 
plishing  such  a  glorious  work  as  redemption,  and  of  erecting 
such  a  glorious  building,  whose  top  should  reach  unto  heaven, 
and  of  bringing  his  elect  to  a  state  of  such  unspeakable  hap* 
IMness.    Ai^  how  glorious  doth  the  wisdom  of  God  appear  m 
that  long  course  and  series  of  great  changes  in  the  world,  in 
brinffing  such  order  out  of  conrasion,  in  so  frustrating  the  most 
mibUe  machinations,  and  in  causing  the  greatest  works  of 
Satan,  those  in  which  he  has  most  glorified  himself^  to  be 
i    wholly  turned  into  occasions  of  so  much  the  more  glorious 
I    triumph  of  his  Son  Jesus  Christ  I   And  how  wonderful  is  the 
I    wisdom  of  God,  in  bringing  all  cair.h  manifold  and  various 
changes  and  uverturninffs  in  the  world  to  such  a  glorious  pe« 
riod  at  last,  and  in  so  curecting  all  the  wheels  of  providence  by 
his  skilful  hand,  that  every  one  of  them  conspires,  as  the  mani- 
fold wheels  of  a  most  curious  machine,  at  last  to  strike  out 
mch  an  excellent  issue,  such  a  manifestation  of  the  divine 
I  S^^^i  ^^^'^  happiness  to  his  people,  and  such  a  glorious  and 
i  everlasting  kingdom  to  his  Son  ! 

I  VIII.  Firom  what  has  been  said,  we  may  see  the  stability 

\  of  God^s  mercy  and  faithfulne$9  to  his  people ;  how  he  never 
\  Anakes  his  inheritance,  and  remembers  his  covenant  to  them 
J  diroiu;h  all  generations.  Now  we  may  see  what  reason  there 
[  was  for  the  words  of  the  text,  ^^  The  moth  shall  eat  them  up 
liMe  a  garment,  and  the  worm  shall  eat  them  like  wool ;  but 
njr  rijrhteousness  shall  endure  for  ever  and  ever,  and  my  salva* 
<ion  from  generation  to  generation.^^  And  now  we  mav  see 
«lmndant  reason  for  that  name  of  God  Which  he  reveals  to 
.Xiffoses,  Exod.  iii.  14.  ^^  And  God  said  unto  Moses,  lam  that  I 
mtm  ;**  !•  e.  I  am  the  same  that  I  was  when  I  entered  into 
^^ovenant  with  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  and  ever  shall  be  the 
l^ame :  I  shall  keep  covenant  for  ever :  I  am  self-sufficient,  all- 
Sufficient,  and  immutable. 
I       VOL.  iir.  55 
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And  HOW  we  may  see  the  Uutli  of  Psa.  s.vsvi.  5,  G.  ••  Th 
mercy,  O  Lord,  ia  in  the  heavei»:  and  (liy  faithfulness f«ftcfaeu 
unto  the  clouds.  Tliy  riglileouaoeas  is  hke  the  great  mountains 
tliy  judgments  are  a  great  deep."  And  if  we  consider  what 
has  been  said,  we  need  nol  wonder  that  the  Psalmist,  in  thi 
136th  Psalm,  so  often  repeats  this,  For  hit  mercy  cndmreth  /a 
ever :  as  if  he  were  io  an  ecstacy  at  the  considt; ration  of  tbi 
perpetuity  of  God's  mercy  to  his  church,  delighted  to  thiaJi  a 
i(,  and  knew  not  how  but  continually  to  express  iL  Let  a 
with  like  pleasure  and  joy  celebrate  the  everlasting  dtmiioQ  Q 
God's  mercy  and  faithfulness  to  his  church  and  people,  luid  le 
us  be  comforted  by  it  under  all  the  dark  ctrcuuiiiiaDcea  of  ihi 
church  of  God,  and  all  the  uproar  and  confusions  tliat  are  il 
ihe  world,  and  all  the  threatenings  of  the  chtrrch's  coemiea 
And  let  us  take  encouragement  earnestly  to  pray  foi  thoa 
glorious  things  which  God  has  promised  to  accompltsb  (or  hi 
church. 

IX.  Hence  wc  may  learn  how  happy  a  society  the  churcl 
of  Christ  is.     For  all  this  great  work  is  for  them,     Christ  an 
dertook  it  for  their  sakes.  and  for  their  sakes  he  carnes  ii  on. 
it  is  because  he  has  loved  ihem  with  an  everlasting  love.     For 
their  sakes  he  overturns  states  and  kingdoms.     For  ibctr  t  ' 
he   shakes  heaven   and  earth.     He  gives  men  for  litem, 
{>eopIe  for  their  life.     Since  they  have  been  precious  in  God'i 
sight  they  have  been  honourable  ;  and  therefore    he  first  giva 
the  blood  of  his  own  Son,  and  then,  gives  the  blood  of  aU  ihot 
enemies,  many  thousanHi  and  milllnns,  all  nations  that 
their  way,  as  a  aucrilice  to  their  good. 

For  their  sakes  he  made  the  world,  and  for  their 
wdl  destroy  it ;  for  their  sakes  he  built  heaven, 

sakes  he  makes  his  angels  ministering  spirits.     Tl 

apostle  says,    I   Cor.  iii.   21,  &c.     "All   things   are     _^ 
whether  Paul,  or  Apollos,  or  Cephas,  or  the  world,   offifc* 
death,  or  things  present,  or  things  to  come  ;  all  arc 
How  blessed  is   this  people  who  are  redeemed   from 
men,  and  are  the  first  fniits  unto  God,  and  to  the  I^i 
have  God  in  all  ages  for  their  protection   and   fa 
xxxiii.  29.  "Happy  art  thou,  O  Israel;  who  is  like  i 
O  people  saved  by  the  Lord,  the  shield  of  lliy  bctp 
IS  the  sword   of  thy  excellency!  and  thine  enemie*  tihal 
lound  hars  unto  thee,  and  thou  shalt  Iroad   upon    tfadr  I 
places."  "^ 

Let  who  will  prevail  now,  let  the  enemies  of  the  cbi 
exalt  themselves  as  much  aa  thev  will,  these  ore  ibn  no. 
that  shall  finally  prevail.  The  last  kingdom  «l,oll  fiftiV 
Uieirt ;  the  kingdom  shall  finally  be  given  mto  Oicir  bandi.< 
shall  not  bo  left  to  other  people.  Wc  have  seen  (o  dw 
WwBcd  issue  things  shall  finallv  be  broughi.  and  what 
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they  shall  arrive  at,  and  remain  in  possession  of,  for  ever  and 
ever ;  after  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  ivorld  are  come  to  an  end, 
and  the  earth  is  removed,  and  mountains  are  carried  into  the 
depth  of  the  sea,  or  where  the  sea  was,  and  this  lower  earth 
shall  all  be  dissolved.  O  happy  people,  and  blessed  society ! 
Well  may  they  spend  an  eternity  in  praises  and  hallelujahs  to 
him  who  hath  loved  them,  and  will  love  them  to  eternity. 

X.  And,  lastly,  hence  all  wicked  men,  all  that  are  in  a 
Christless  condition,  may  see  their  exceeding  misery.  You 
that  are  such,  whoever  you  are,  shall  have  no  part  or  lot  in  this 
matter.  You  are  never  the  better  for  any  of  these  things ; 
yea,  your  guilt  is  but  so  much  the  greater,  and  the  misery  you 
are  exposed  to  so  much  the  more  dreadful.  You  arc  some  of 
those  against  whom  God,  in  the  progress  of  the  work,  exercises 
so  much  manifest  wrath ;  some  of  those  enemies  who  are  liable 
to  be  made  Christ^s  footstool,  to  be  ruled  with  a  rod  of  iron, 
and  to  be  dashed  in  pieces.  You  arc  some  of  the  seed  of  Uie 
serpent,  to  bruise  the  head  of  which  is  one  great  desi^  of  all 
this  work.  Whatever  glorious  things  God  accomplishes  for 
his  church,  they  will  not  be  glorious  to  you.  The  most  glo- 
rious times  of  the  church  are  always  the  most  dismal  to  the 

wicked  and  impenitent.     (Isa.  Ixvi.  14.) And  so  we  find, 

wherever  glorious  things  are  foretold  concerning  the  church, 
there  terrible  things  are  foretold   concerning  the  wicked,  its 
enemies.      So  it  ever  has  been  in  remarkable  deliverances 
wrought  for   the   church ;   there  has  been  also  a  remarkable 
execution  of  wrath  upon  its  enemies.     When  God  delivered 
the  children  of  Israel  out  of  Egypt;   at  the  same  time  he 
remarkably  poured  out  his  wrath  on  Pharaoh  and  the  Egyp- 
tians.    When  he  brought  them  into  Canaan  by  Joshua,  and 
gave  them  that   good  land,   he   remarkably  executed  wrath 
upon  the    Canaanites.      When  they  were  delivered   out   of 
their  Babylonish  captivity,  signal  vengeance  was  inflicted  on 
the  Babylonians.     When  the  Gentiles  were  called,  and  the 
I    elect  of  God  were  saved  by  the  preaching  of  the  apostles, 
I    Jerusalem  and  the  persecuting  Jews  were  destroyed  in  a  most 
i   awfiil  manner.     I  might  observe  the  same  concerning  the  glory 
]   accomplished  to  the  church  in  the  days  of  Constantme,  at  the 
4  overthrow  of  Satan ^s  visible  kingdom  in  the  downfall  of  Antir 
t   cbrist,  and  at  the  day  of  judgment     In  all  these  instances, 
r   and  especially  in  the  last,  tnere  have  been,  or  will  be,  exhibited 
r  most  awfiil  tokens  of  the  divine  wrath  against  the  wicked. 

God  will  indeed  make  use  of  you  in  this  aflair ;  but  it  will 
i  be  for  the  glory  of  his  justice,  and  not  of  his  mercy.  The 
I  enemies  of  God  are  reserved  for  the  triumph  of  Christ's  glori- 
I  OU8  power  in  overcoming  and  punishing  them.  You  are  some 
!  ^f  those  who  shall  be  consumed  with  this  accursed  world  after 
^the  day  of  judgment,  when  Chri<?t  and  his  church  shall  thumph- 
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i  to  heaven. — Tlierefore  let  wM 
iton  seriousl)'  consider  tbtsetbuigt, 
ople  of  the  old  world,  who  wo^ 
ih  told  Ihem,  that  the  Lord  vm 
atcrs  upon  tlie  earth  ;  or  like  the 
i  not  regard  when  Lot  ic^d 
city,  and  would  not  Hoe  : 
consumed  in  that  lerriM* 


>  conclude  my  whole  diseo^ 
I  VG  faithful  and  tnic,  and  ^ 
«yinf!;s.     Behold,    Christ  comeA  J 


induSSn 
bst  comeA  1 


AN 


HUMBLE  ATTEMPT 


TO  PROMOTE 


EXPUCrr  AGREEMENT  AND  VISIBLE  UNION 


OF 


GOD'S  PEOPLE, 


IW 


EXTRAORDINARY  PRATER, 


FOB  THE 


REVIVAL  OF  REUGION  AND  THE  ADVANCEMENT  OP  CHRIST'S 

KINGDOM  ON  EARTH. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


The  following  is  the  original  Title  more  at  large,  which  the  Editors 
are  disposed  to  preserve,  as  it  contains  a  more  paiticular  exhibition 
of  the  nature  and  design  of  the  work.  How  suitable  the  work  itself 
is,  in  reference  to  the  present  state  of  things,  we  leave  to  the  reader's 
own  reflection. 

*'  An  Humble  Attempt  to  promote  an  explicit  agreement  and 
insifile  union  of  God's  people  through  the  worlds  in  extraordinary 
PBAYBH,ybr  the  hevival  o^  religion,  and  the  advancement  qf  QhmVs 
kingdom  on  earthy  purmant  to  scripture-promisee  and  prophecies 
concerning  the  last  time» 

OCCASIONED 

By  a  late  memorial  published  by  a  number  of  ministers  in  Scotland, 
and  sent  over  to  America;  giving  an  account  of  a  certain  concert 
for  prayer^ — which  has  already  been  como  into  by  many  ministers 
and  others  in  Crreat  Britain  and  some  other  parts,  and  in  which 
they  desire  the  general  concurrence  of  their  christian  brethren  every 
where. 

CONTAINING 

A  copy  of  the  said  memorial  with  a  more  particular  view  of  the  qff^air 
it  relates  to ;  a  variety  of  arguments  and  persuasives  to  comply 
with  the  motion  therein  made,  for  united  and  extraordinary  prayer ; 
and  answers  to  some  objections. 

TOOETHEH  WITH 

Seasonable  considerations  on  the  aspects  of  providence  in  many  late 
wonderful  dispensations,  and  the  present  state  of  things  in  the 
church  and  moral  world  ;  pointing  out  the  fulfilling  of  the  scrip- 
iuresy  and  the  voice  of  God  to  his  people,  in  these  events." 


PREFACE  BY  A  FORMER  ENGLISH  EDITOR. 


If  any  enquire  why  the  ensuing  work  is  re-published,  1  would 
beg  leave  to  lay  before  them  the  following  intelligence. 

At  an  association  of  the  Ministers  and  Messengers  of  the  Bap- 
tist Churches  in  the  counties  of  Northampton,  Leicester,  &rc.  held 
at  Nottingham,  in  the  year  1784,  a  resolution  was  formed  to  estab- 
lish through  the  association,  a  meeting  of  prayer  for  the  general  re- 
vival and  spread  of  religion,  I'his  was  to  be  observed  the  first 
Monday  evening  in  every  calendar  month,  by  all  the  churches.  It 
still  continues. — in  1786«  another  Baptist  association  commonly  call- 
ed the  Midland^  held  that  year  at  Aulcester,  in  the  county  of  War- 
wick, entered  into  the  same  resolution.  Many  other  churches,  par- 
ticularly in  Yorkshire^  have  adopted,  and  now  follow  the  above  prac- 
tice. We  have  the  pleasure  also  to  find,  that  several  PcRdobaptiH 
churches  stately  meet  on  those  evenings  for  the  same  purpose. 

The  re-publication  of  the  followmg  work  is  with  the  avowed 
design  of  promoting  the  above  agreement  and  practice.  Those  con- 
cerned in  its  first  institution,  never  intended  it  should  be  confined  to 
any  peculiar  connection,  or  particular  denomination.  Rather  they 
ardently  wished  it  might  become  general  among  the  real  friends  of 
truth  and  holiness.  The  advocates  of  error  are  indefatigable  in  their 
endeavours  to  overthrow  the  distinguishing  and  interesting  doctrines 
of  Christianity ;  those  doctrines  which  are  the  grounds  of  our  hope, 
and  sources  of  our  joy.  Surely  it  becomes  the  followers  of  Christ, 
to  use  every  efibrt,  in  order  to  strengthen  the  things  which  remain. 

By  re-publishing  the  following  work«  I  do  not  consider  myself 
as.  becoming  answerable  for  every  sentiment  it  contains.  An  author 
and  an  editor  are  very  distinct  characters.  Should  any  entertain  dif- 
ferent views  respecting  some  of  the  propheties  in  the  inspired  page, 
from  those  that  are  here  advanced  yet  such  may,  and  I  hope  will, 
approve  of  the  general  design. 

In  the  present  imperfect  state,  we  may  reasonably  expect  a  di- 
Yersity  of  sentiments  upon  religious  matters.  Each  ought  to  tliink 
Ibr  himself;  and  every  one  has  a  right,  on  proper  occasions,  to  shew 
his  opinion.  Yet  all  should  remember,  that  there  are  but  two  parties 
in  the  world,  each  engaged  in  opposite  causes ;  the  cause  of  God 
%nd  of  Satan  ;  of  holiness  and  sin  ;  of  heaven  and  hell.  The  ad- 
/ancement  of  the  one,  and  the  downfall  of  the  other,  must  appear 
lacceedingly  desirable  to  every  real  firiend  of  God  and  man.  If 
^cb  in  some  respects  edtertain  different  sentimenlsy  and  practise 
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The  ruin  of  Satan's  miserable  kingdom,  and  the  advancement 
of  the  universal  and  happy  reign  of  Christ  on  the  earth,  were  included, 
and  hinted  at,  in  the  sentence  denounced  on  the  serpent^  that  the 
seed  of  the  woman  shall  bruise  his  head.  What  was  a  terrible  threat- 
ening  to  Satan^  in  the  surprised  ears  of  our  first  guilty  parents,  im- 
plied a  jouful  prophecy,  to  keep  them  from  despair,  and  enliven 
their  hopes,  for  themselves  and  Uieir  descendants,  of  obtaining  by 
this  seed  of  hers  an  eternal  triumph  over  him  who  had  so  sadly  foiled 
them.  And  it  is  likely,  that  their  hope  and  faith  immediately  arose, 
laid  hold  on  the  reviving  prophecy,  earnestly  desired  its  happy  accom* 
plishment,  and  transmitted  it  to  their  posterity. 

But  though  this  prophecy  was  at  first  only  delivered  in  the  form 
of  a  threatening  to  Satan^  it  was  afterwards  directly  given  in  the 
form  of  a  promise  to  Abraham,  though  still  in  general  terms,  that 
in  his  seed  should  aU  the  nations  of  the  earth  be  blessed*  Yet  this 
general  promise  was  more  clearly  by  degrees  explained  in  the  fol- 
lowing  ages,  to  mean  a  divine  kino,  no  other  than  the  Son  of  God 
assuming  human  nature  of  the  seed  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  Jacob  and 
David  ;  that  should  be  born  of  a  virgin  in  Bethlehem  of  Judah ;  and 
at  first  despised,  abused,  rejected  and  put  to  death  ;  but  should  rise 
to  immortal  life,  ascend  to  heaven,  and  thence  extend  his  blessed 
kingdom  over  all  nations  ;  not  by  outward  force,  but  inward  overcom- 
ing influence,  by  his  toord  and  spirit  making  them  his  wHUng  people 
tfi  the  day  of  his  power ;  and  reigning  in  glorious  light  and  holiness, 
love  and  peace,  for  ever  ;  and  the  advancement  of  this  universal  and 
happy  reign  has  been  the  earnest  desire  and  prayer  of  the  saints  in 
all  ages  to  the  present  day. 

But  how  great  the  honour,  and  how  lively  the  encouragement 
given  in  scripture  to  those  their  prayers,  by  representing  them  as 
ofifered  by  Christ  himself  with  the  fragrant  titcetMe  of  his  own  merits 
and  •  intercession <  on  the  golden  aUar  before  the  throne,  and  ascend- 
ing together  in  one  grateful  perfume  to  God  ?  And  how  cheering  to 
every  saint  is  that  promise,  ''  from  the  rising  of  the  sun,  even  to  the 
going  down  of  the  same^  my  name  shall  be  great  among  the  Gen- 
tiles, and  in  every  place  incense  shall  be  ofiered  unto  my  name,  and 
a  pure  offering  ?"  How  pleasing  to  God  and  all  the  heavenly  hosts 
to  see,  as  the  sun  goes  round  the  globe,  this  grateful  incense  rising 
fiom  every  part  on  high  ?  and  the  more  extensive  and  incessant  are 
prayers,  ascending  firom  the  circle  of  the  earth,  the  more  does 
ii  blessed  promise  go  into  its  desired  fulfilment,  and  the  holy  God 
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To  promote  the  increaae  and  coHStan- 
f  13  tlie  great  intettlion  both  of  the 
and  (le^r  brethren,  in  ScotUnd-  ftnd 
xciting  etsay.  And  tbi*  dc^ngn  we 
ha  tlosire  the  coming  of  ihi?  hlisgrut 
and  glory,  in  this  wiotchp<]  wotM. 
IH  obxcrvMtioiiK  oD  iho  pro]>ltt<ie».  vc 
jf'e  ju<lgiiient  ;  with  only  obacmiig'. 
f  Hiony  Irftinpit  men,  thai  ihwc  ia  In 
thfi o-'ilnctaft  of  CrtMwr,  whifn  »bout 
Hire  w<'ralii|>  and  Itullia  of  tlie  gospd, 
n  Ihr  ArnentA  angtlwaaaAa  hi9  Irumpet 
vet  we  canuul  sec  that  this  is  anv  iuA 


AN 


HUMBLE  ATTEMPT,  &c. 


Zech.  viii.20,21,23. 


Thus  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts^  It  shall  yet  come  to  pass^  that 
there  shall  come  people^  and  the  inhabitants  of  many  cities  ; 
and  the  inhabitants  of  one  city  shall  go  tmto  another  say- 
ings Let  us  go  speedily  to  pray  before  the  Lord,  and  to 
seek  the  Lord  of  hosts.  I  wiu  go  also,  Yea^  many  peo- 
ple and  strong  nations  shall  come  to  seek  the  Lord  of  hosts 
in  Jerusalem^  and  to  pray  before  the  Lord. 


PART  L 

THE  TEXT  OPENED,    AND  AN  ACCOUNT  GIVEN  OF  THE  AFFAIR 
proposed  in  the  memorial  from  SCOTLAND. 


SECT.  L 

Explanatory  Introduction. 

In  this  chapter  we  -have  a  prophecy  of  a  future  glorious 
advancement  of  the  church  of  God ;  wherein  it  is  evident  that 
something  further  is  intended  than  ever  were  fulfill^  to  the 
Jewish  nation  under  the  Old  Testament  For  here  are  plain 
fH'ophecies  of  such  things  as  ^never  were  fulfilled  before  the 
coming  of  the  Messiah :  Particularly,  what  is  said  in  the  two 
last  verses  in  the  chapter,  of  "  many  people  and  strong  nations 
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with  the  representations  made  of  those  times  elsewhere  in  the 
prophets'*^. 

So  that  however  the  prophet,  in  some  parts  of  this  chapter, 
may  have  respect  to  future  smiles  of  heaven  on  the  Jewish  na- 
tion, lately  returned  from  the  Babylonish  captivity,  and  re- 
settled  in  the  land  of  Canaan,  in  a  gn.at  increase  of  their 
numbers  and  wealth,  and  the  return  of  more  captives  from 
Chaldea  and  other  countries,  c&c.  yet  the  spirit  of  God  has 
doubtless  respect  to  things  far  greater  than  these,  and  of  which 
these  were  but  faint  resemblances.  We  find  it  common  in  the 
prophecies  of  the  old  testament,  that  when  the  prophets  are 
speaking  of  divine  favours  and  blessings  on  the  Jews,  attend- 
ing or  following  their  return  from  the  Babylonish  captivitv,  the 
spirit  of  God  takes  occasion  from  thence  to  speak  of  the  in- 
comparably greater  blessines  on  the  church,  that  shall  attend 
and  follow  her  deliverance  from  the  spiritual  or  mystical  Baby- 
Ion,  of  which  those  were  a  type  ;  and  then  speaks  almost  wholly 
of  these  latter  and  vastly  greater  things,  so  as  to  seem  to  forget 
the  former. 

And  whereas  the  prophet,  in  this  chapter,  speaks  of  God 
**  bringing  his  people  agam  from  the  east  and  west  to  Jerusa- 
lem, (ver.  7,  8.)  and  multitudes  of  all  nations  taking  hold  of 
the  skirts  of  the  Jews  ;^^  so  far  as  this  means  literally  that  na- 
tion of  the  posterity  of  Jacob,  it  cannot  chiefly  respect  any  re- 
ium  of  the  Jews  from  Babylon  and  other  countries,  in  those 
ancient  times  before  Christ ;  for  no  such  things  attended  any 
such  return.  It  must  therefore  have  respect  to  the  great  call- 
ing and  gathering  of  the  Jews  into  the  fold  of  Christ,  and  their 
being  received  to  the  blessings  of  his  kingdom,  after  the  fall  of 
Antichrist,  or  the  destruction  of  mystical  Babylon. 


SECT.  II. 

Observations  on  the  Text. 

In  the  text  we  have  an  account  how  this  future  glorious 
advancement  of  the  church  of  God  should  be  introduced ; 
viz.  By  great  multitudes  in  difierent  towns  and  countries  takins 
up  a  joint  resolution^  and  coming  into  an  express  and  visible 
agreement^  that  they  will,  by  united  and  extraordinary  prayer^ 
seek  to  God,  that  he  would  come  and  manifest  himsdf,  and 

*  As  may  be  seen  by  cooipaiing  ver.  3,  with  IsaL  U.  14  — ^ver.  4,  with  Isai.  Ixv. 
SO,  22,  and  »ziii.  84.— ver.  6,  7, 8,  with  Ezek.  uxvii.  2,  11,  12,  21— ver.  7,  with 
Isai.  iliii.  5, 6,  andzlix.  12,  and  lix.  19. — ver.  12, 13,  with  Hos.  iL  21, 22,  and  Ezek. 
jLDriv.  22—29,  ver.  8, 12, 13,  with  Ezek.  xxxvi.  28— 30,— ver.  13,  with  Zeph.  iii. 
SO,  and  Isa,  ziz«  24t— ver.  19,  with  Isai.  Lu.  3,  and  Jer*  zs2U.  12, 13, 14. 
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grant  tlie  tokens  and  fruits  of  his  gracious  presence. — Parttcu* 
larly  we  may  observe. 

I.  TUeduly,  with  the  attendance  on  which  the  glorious 
event  foretold  shall  l>e  brought  on  ;  viz.  The  duly  of  prwer. — 
Prayer,  some  sui^pose,  ia  here  to  be  takeu  synechdochicautf,  (or 
the  whole  of  di^uie  u-onihip ;  pruyer  being  a  principal  part  of 
worBhip  in  the  days  of  the  gospel,  when  sacrilices  are  abolish- 
ed. If  BO,  this  it)  to  be  understood  only  as  a  prophecy  of  a 
great  renvoi  of  religion,  and  of  the  true  worship  of  God 
among  his  visible  people,  the  accettion  of  others  to  the  chtircb, 
and  turning  of  multitudes  from  idolatry  to  the  worship  of  Uie 
true  God.  But  il  appears  to  me  reasonable  to  suppose,  th&t 
sotneUiing  more  upedal  is  intended,  with  regard  to  the  do^ 
of  prayer ;  considering  that  prayer  Is  here  e&pressly  and  repeat- 
edly mentioned  ;  and  also  considering  how  parallel  iliis  place  » 
with  many  other  prophecies,  that  speak  of  an  txIraordiKory 
spirit  of  prayer,  au  preceding  and  introducing  that  glorii>Uri  day 
of  religious  revival,  and  advancement  of  the  church's  peace 
and  prosperity,  so  oflen  foretold.  Add  to  this,  the  agie«ablQ> 
nesfl  of  what  is  here  said,  with  what  ia  said  at^orwoids  by  the 
same  prophet,  of  the  pouring  out  of  a  spirit  of  grace  and  tM^ 
plication,  aa  that  with  which  this  great  revival  of  religioD  shall 
begin.     (Chap.  xii.  10.) 

3.  The  ^oorf,  thai  shall  be  sought  by  prayer  ;  which  ia  G«b 
himself. — Il  IS  said  once  and  again,  "  They  shall  go  to  pray  be- 
fore the  Lord,  and  to  xeek  the  IfOrd  of  Hosts.  This  atbe 
good  they  ask  for,  and  seek  by  prayer,  The  Lord  of  Hotti  )uB> 
self. — To  geek  God,  as  tlie  expression  may  perhaps  be  wmt 
times  used  in  scripture,  may  signily  no  more  than  eoelunclk 
fai-our  or  mercy  of  God.  And  if  it  be  taken  so  here,  prMf 
before  tke  Lord,  and  seeking  the  Lord  of  Hoitx,  must  be  iy» 
nyinous  expressions.  And  it  must  be  confessed  to  1m  " 
mon  thing  in  scripture,  to  signify  the  same  thing 
by  various  expressions  of  the  same  import,  for  tbe 
phasis. 

•  But  certainly  that  expression  of  seeking  the  f/ordL'V 
commonly  used  to  signify  something  more  ;  it  implies  ihlt  -- 
Httmelf  IS  the  great  good  desired  and  sought  alter  ■  ihUiW 
blessings  pursued  are  God's  gracious  presence,  the  U«»' 
manifestations  of  him,  union  and  intercourse  with  him;  M.ii 
short,  God's  manifittations  and  communications  <>f  hinudft! 
his  Holy  Spirit.  Thus  llic  psalmist  dexirrd  (ii^l,  ihirMttd^i 
him,  and  sought  kirn,  (Psul.  Uiji,  1,  'i,  8.)  "  O  God,  tiK** 
my  God ;  early  will  1  serk  thee.  My  fle*h  longeth  ibr  (*«,• 
a  dry  and  thirsty  land,  where  no  woler  ii",  lo  aec  ihy  poweril 

ihr  glory,  so  as  I  have  seen  lliee  in  the  snjicttian'. Mr  v' 

folioweth  hard  aiWr  //««."— (Pgal.  bcx.  iii.  25.)  ••  Whom  h*w'' 
in  henveii  but  tlico  ?  And  there  is  none  upon  earth  that  I  <l*| 
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besides  thee/^  The  psalmist  earnestly  pursaed  after  God,  his 
soul  thirsted  after  him^  he  stretched  Jorth  his  hands  unto  him^  &c. 
(Psal.  cxliii.  o.)  And  therefore  it  is  in  scripture  the  peculiar 
character  of  the  saints,  that  they  are  those  who  seek  God. 
(Psal.  xxiv.  6.)  This  is  the  generation  of  them  that  seek  him. 
(Psal.  Ixix.  32.)   Your  heart  shall  live  that  seek  God.     If  the  ex- 

Eression  in  the  text  be  understood  agreeably  to  this  sense,  then 
y  seeking  the  Lord  of  hosts^  we  must  understand  a  seeking, 
that  God  who  had  withdrawn,  or  as  it  were  hid  himself  for  a 
long  time,  would  return  to  his  church,  and  grant  the  tokens 
and  fruits  of  his  gracious  presence,  and  those  blessed  commu- 
nications of  his  spirit  to  his  people,  and  to  mankind  on  earth, 
which  he  had  often  promised,  and  which  his  church  had  long 
waited  for. 

And  it  seems  reasonable,  to  understand  the  phrase,  seeking 
the  Lord  of  hosts^  in  this  sense  here ;  and  not  as  merely  signi- 
fi^ing  the  same  thing  with  praying  to  God  :  Not  only  because 
the  expression  is  repeatedly  added  to  praying  before  the  Lord^ 
in  the  text :  but  also  because  the  phrase,  taken  in  this  sense,  is 
exactly  agreeable  to  other  parallel  prophetic  representations. 
Thus  God^s  people  seeking,  by  earnest  prayer,  the  promised 
restoration  of  the  church  of  God,  after  the  Babylonish  captivity, 
and  the  great  apostacy  that  occasioned  it,  is  called  their 
SEEKING  God,  and  searching  for  him ;  and  God^s  granting 
this  promised  revival  and  restoration  is  called  his  being  found 
of  them.  Jer.  xxix.  10, 14.  '^  For  thus  saith  the  Lord,  that  after 
seventy  years  be  accomplished  at  Babylon,  I  will  visit  you,  and 
perform  my  good  word  towards  you,  in  causing  you  to  return  to 
this  place.  For  I  know  the  thoughts  that  I  think  towards  you, 
saith  the  Lord,  thoughts  of  peace,  and  not  of  evil,  to  give  you 
•an  expected  end.  Then  shall  ye  go  and  call  upon  me,  and  I  will 
hearken  unto  you ;  and  ye  shall  seek  f»*  and  find  me^  when 
ye  shall  search  for  me  with  all  jour  heart;  and  I  will  be 
found  of  you,  saith  the  Lord.  *nd  I  will  turn  away  your  cap- 
tivity," And  the  prophets,  from  time  to  time,  represent  God, 
in  a  low  and  afflir^ocl  state  of  his  church,  as  being  withdrawn^ 
and  hiding  hSmself  Isai.  xlv.  15.  ''  Verily  thou  art  a  God  that 
hidest  thyself,  O  God  of  Israel,  the  Saviour."  (Chap.  Ivii.  17.) 
ihidmey  and  was  wroth.  And  they  represent  God^s  people^ 
while  his  church  is  in  such  a  state,  before  God  delivers  and 
restores  the  same,  as  ^^  seeking  him,  looking  for  him,  searchinff 
and  waiting  for  him,  and  calling  after  him."  (Hos.  v.  15.)  ''I 
will  go  and  return  unto  my  place,  till  they  acknowledge  their 
c^ence,  and  seek  my  face  from  the  bouse  of  Jacob,  and  I  will 
look  for  him." 

And  when  God,  in  answer  to  their  prayers  and  succeeding 
iheir  endeavours,  delivers,  restores,  and  advances  his  churcht 
nccording  to  his  promise,  then  he  is  aaid  to  answer,  and  comedy 
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and  say,  here  am  /,  and  to  skew  himself;  and  they  are  said  (o 
Jiitd  him,  and  see  him  plainly.  (Isai.  Iviii.  9.)  "  Then  shalt  Ihou 
cry,  and  he  shali  say,  here  I  am."  ^laai.  xlv.  19.) "  1  said  not  unto 
the  seed  of  Jacob,  seek  ye  me,  in  vain."  (Chap.  xxv.  8, 9.) 
•'  The  Lord  will  wipe  away  the  tears  from  off  all  faces,  and  the 
rebuke  <if  his  people  shall  he  take  away  from  off  the  earth. — 
And  it  shall  bo  said  in  that  day,  Lo  this  is  our  God,  we  have 
waited  for  him,  and  he  will  save  us :  This  is  the  Lord,  we  have 
waited  for  him ;  we  will  be  glad,  and  rejoice  in  his  salvation." 
Together  with  the  next  chap.  ver.  8,  9.  we  have  wailed  for 
thee  ;  "  the  desire  of  our  soul  is  to  thy  name,  and  to  the  remem- 
brance of  ihee.  With  my  soul  have  I  desired  thee  in  the  nighl ; 
thin  me  will  I  seek  thee  early,     Forvvhen 


y  judgments  are  in  the  earth,  the  inhabitants  of  the  world 
II  learn  rigbteouaness."  Isai.  lii.  6, — 8,  ' 


yea,  with  my  spirit  v 
thy  judgments  are  ii 

will  learn  rigbteouaness."  Isai. lii. 6, — 8,  "Therefor^  mypcople 
shall  know  my  name  ;  therefore  they  shall  know  in  that  day, 
that  I  am  he  that  doth  speak :  behold,  it  is  I.  How  beautiful 
upon  the  mountains  are  the  feel  of  him  thai  brtngeth  good 
tidings,  that  publiaheth  peace,  that  bringetli  good  tidings  of  good, 
that  publisheth  salvation,  that  saith  unto  Zion,  Thy  God  reign- 
eth  I  Thy  watchmen  shall  lif\  up  the  voice,  together  shall  they 
sing ;  for  they  shall  see  eye  to  eye,  when  the  Lord  shall  bring 
again  Zion." 

3.  We  may  observe  who  they  are,  that  shall  be  itntud  in 
thus  seeking  the  Lord  of  hosts  :  ihe  inhabitants  of  many  aft>jf, 
and  of  many  countries,  yeu  many  people  and  strong  nations, 
great  multitudes  in  different  parts  of  the  world  shall  conspire 
in  this  business.  From  the  representation  made  in  the  pro- 
phecy, it  appears  rational  to  suppose,  that  it  will  be  fulfilled 
sometliin^  after  this  manner: — There  shall  be  given  much 
of  a  spirit  of  prayer  to  God's  people,  in  many  places,  dis- 
posing them  to  come  into  an  e-^press  agreemeni,  unitedly  to 
pray  to  God  in  an  extraordW^ry  manner  that  he  would  appear 
for  the  help  of  his  church,  ana  in  mercy  to  mankind,  and 
pmr  ovt  his  spirit,  revive  his  tvork,  and  advance  his  spiritual 
kingdom  in  the  world,  as  he  has  promised  Tiiis  dispoai- 
tion  to  prayer  and  union  in  it,  will  gradually  spreutt  mote  and 
more  and  mcrease  to  greater  dejjrees ;  with  which  at  Ungih 
will  gradually  be  introduced  a  revival  of  rt/ig-iow,  and  a  dispo- 
sition to  greater  engagednesa  in  the  worship  and  service  of 
God  amongst  his  professing  people.  This  being  observed,  will 
be  ihe  means  of  awakening  others,  making  them  senaible  of 
the  wants  of  their  souls  and  exciting  in  them  o  great  coocem 
for  their  spiritual  and  everlasting  good,  and  putting  them 
upon  enrneslly  crying  to  God  for  spiritual  mercies,  and  db- 
posing  tliera  to  join  in  that  extraordinary  seeking  and  servitu 
ofUod. 

In  Iliis  manner  relig-ion  shall  be  propagated,  till  the  aws- 
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kening  reaches  those  that  are  in  the  highest  siaiions^  and  till 
whole  nations  be  awakened,  and  there  be  at  length  an  accession 
of  many  of  the  chief  nations  of  the  world  to  the  church  of  God. 
Thus  fliler  the  inhabitants  of  many  cities  of  Israel,  or  of  God's 
prolessine  people,  have  taken  up  and  pursued  a  joint  resolution 
to  gc  and  pray  before  the  Lord,  and  seek  the  Lord  of  hosts, 
others  shall  be  drawn  to  worship  and  serve  him  with  them ;  till 
at  length  many  people  and  strong  nations  shall  join  themselves 
to  them  ;  and  there  shall,  in  process  of  time,  be  a  vast  acces- 
sion to  the  church,  so  that  it  shall  be  ten  times  ^ls  large  as  it 
was  before ;  yea,  at  length  all  nations  shall  be  converted  unto 
God.  Thus  (Zech.  viii.  23.)  ^'  ten  men  shall  take  hold,  mi  of 
all  languages  of  the  nations,  of  the  skirt  of  him  that  is  a  Jew,*' 
(in  the  sense  of  the  apostle,  Rom.  ii.  28, 29.^  '^  saying,  We  will 
go  with  you :  for  we  have  heard,  that  God  is  with  you.^'  And 
thus  shall  be  fiilfiUed,  Psal.  Ixv.  2.  ''  O  thou  that  hearest 
prayer,  unto  thee  shall  all  flesh  come.^'* 

4.  We  may  observe  the  mode  of  their  union  in  this  duty. 
It  is  a  visible  union,  an  union  by  explicit  agreement^  a  joint 
resolution  declared  by  one  to  another,  beinff  first  proposed 
by  some  and  readily  and  expressly  followed  by  others.  The 
inhabitants  of  one  city  shall  apply  themselves  to  the  inhabi- 
tants of  another^  saying,  let  us  go^  &c.  Those  to  whom  the 
motion  is  made  shall  comply  with  it,  the  proposal  shall  take 
with  many^  it  shall  be  a  prevailing  spreading  thing ;  one  shall 
follow  another's  example,  one  and  another  shall  say,  /  wHl  go 
also.  Some  suppose  that  those  words,  /  will  go  cdso^  are  to 
be  taken  as  the  words  of  him  that  makes  the  proposal ;  as 
much  as  to  say,  1  do  not  propose  thaf  to  you  which  I  am  not 
willing  to  do  myself  I  desire  you  to  go,  and  am  ready  to  ^o 
with  you.  But  this  is  to  suppose  no  more  to  be  expressed  m 
these  latter  words  than  was  expressed  before  in  the  proposal 
itself;  for  these  words,  let  us  go^  signify  as  much.  It  seems 
to  me  much  more  natural  to  understand  these  latter  words  as 
importing  the  consent  of  those  to  whom  the  proposal  is  made, 
or  the  reply  of  one  and  another  that  falls  in  with  it.  This  is 
much  more  agreeable  to  the  plain  design  of  the  text,  which  is 
to  represent  the  concwrrence  of  great  numbers  in  this  affair ; 
and  more  agreeable  to  the  representation  made  in  the  next 
verse,  of  one  following  another,  many  taking  hold  of  the  skirt  of 
kirn  that  is  a  Jew. 

And  though  if  the  words  be  thus  understood  we  must  sup- 
pose an  ellipsis  in  the  text,  something  understood  that  is  not 
expressed,  as  if  it  had  been  said,  those  of  other  cities  shaU  say^ 
I  will  go  also ;  yet  this  is  not  difficult  to  be  supposed,  for  such 
ellipses  are  very  common  in  scripture.  We  have  one  exactly 
parallel  with  it  in  Jer.  iii.  22.  '^  Return,  ye  backsliding  children, 
and  I  will  heal  your  backslidings ;  behold  we  come  unto  thee ; 
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fnr  thou  art  the  Lord  our  God,'*  i.  e.  the  backsliding  cIhMi 
shall  say,  "  Behold  we  come  unto  thee,"  &.c.     And  in  CsaL  i|| 
16,  and  v.  I.     "Lot  my  beloved  come  into  hisgardeiii  ondM 
his  pleasant  fruits.     I  am  come  into  my  garden,  my  suter.B' 
spouse,"  i.  e,  her  beloved  shall  say,  "  1  am  cuine  rnio  taj  § 
den."     We  have  the  like  throughout  that  song.      So  Psal.  I 
7.    "  The  heavens  shall  declare  his  righteousness  ;  fi>r  Godfl 
Judge  himself,  h«ar,  O  my  people,  and  I  will  speak," 
Judge  shall  say, "  hear,  O  my  people,"  Aic.  So  Psal.  Ixxxii.  l,i-  I 
The  psalms  and  prophets  abound  with  such  figures  ofqieMl.   f 
5,  We  may  observe  the  manner  of  prayer  agreed  on, «  | 
the  manner  in  which  they  agree  to  engagt  in  atitf  perfurmtU  I 
duti/.     Let  us  gi>  Bi-EEiui.v  loprai/j  or,  as  it  is  in  llig  matein. 
Lei   us  go  conlinudlhj.     The  words   lilu,ral]y    1rans)alL-d  nff.    I 
Let  us  go  in  going.     Such  an  ingemination,  or  doubKug  of   I 
Words,  is  very  common  in  the  Hebrew  language   M'hen  it 
intended  that   a  thing  shall  be  very  strongiu  exprcsscdl. 
generally  implies  the  gnptirlative  degree  of  a  thing  ;  as  thchti 
of  hvlifii  signifiea  the  most  holy.     But  it  commonly  de 
not  only  the  utmost  degree  of  a  thing,  but  also  ilie  i 
cTtahily  ;  as  when  God  said  to  Abraham   "in  multiplying 
will  multiply  thy  seed,"  (Gen.  xxii.  17.)  it  implies   both  Iha 
God  would  certainly  multiply  his  seed,    and  also  mullinlv  i 
exceedingly.     So  wtien  God  said  to  Adam,     "  In  the  dar  iIm 
thou  eatest  thereof,  in  dying  thou  shall  die"  (as  (he  worik  a 
in  the  original,)  it  imphcs  both  that  he  should  sure/a  die,  am 
also  that  he  should  die  most  terribly,  should  utterly  jicrtsk.  a 
be  destroyed  to  the  utmost  degree. 

In  short,  as  this  ingemination  of  words  in  the  IlebreiJ 
generally  denotes  the  strength  of  expression,  so  it  is  used  ( 
signify  almost  all  those  things  that  are  wont  to  be  signified  b 
the  various  forms  of  strong  speech  in  other  languages.  It  sii 
nifies  not  only  the  utmost  degree  of  a  thing  ;  and  its  gr«« 
certainty;  but  also  the  pereviptoriness  and  tfrrihliiifag  of  i 
threatening,  the  greatness  and  positivenesg  of  a  promise,  (Im 
sirictnegg  of  a  command,  and  the  eomestnesi  of  a  request 
When  God  says  to  Adam,  Dying  thou  shall  tIi^^^  it  is  eauii 
lent  to  such  strong  expressions  in  English,  as.  Thou  >Au)l  dii 
surely  or  indeed;  or,  T/iou  skatt  die  wi'fA  a  witness.  So  whei 
it  is  said  in  the  text,  "  Let  us  go  in  going,  and  pray  before  th« 
Lord,"  the  strength  of  the  expression  represents  the  etimettut* 
of  those  that  make  the  prnposa),  tlieir  great  engagedness  in  Iht 
affair.  And  with  respect  to  the  duty  proposed,  il  may  be  ua 
derstood  to  signify  thai  they  shrmMhe speedy, frrveni, and  fom 
stant  in  it ;  or,  in  one  word,  that  it  should  bo  ihorotfUu  i 
formed.  "^ 

6.  We  may  learn  from  the  tenor  of  this  prophecy,  1 
.  ...;.K  .!.»  -.,„..o„    .i.„.  .k: ;„„  ;„  ^„^j,  praycT  is  fbrctoU 


thcr  with  the  contesl,  that  this  u 
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as  a  becoming  and  happy  thing,  what  would  be  acceptable  to 
God  and  attended  with  glorious  success. 

From  the  whole  we  may  infer,  that  it  is  a  very  suitable 
thing  and  well-pleasing  to  Uod^  for  many  people  in  different 
parts  of  the  world,  by  express  agreement^  to  come  into  a  visible 
uniony  in  extraordinary,  speedy,  fervent,  and  constant  prayer^ 
for  those  great  effusions  of  the  Holy  Spirit  which  shall  bring 
on  that  advancement  of  Christ's  church  and  kingdom,  that  God 
has  so  often  promised  shall  be  in  the  latter  ages  of  the  world. 
And  so  from  hence  I  would  infer  the  duty  of  God^s  people, 
with  regard  to  the  Memorial  lately  sent  over  into  America  from 
Scotland^  by  a  number  of  ministers  there,  proposing  a  method 
for  such  an  union  as  has  been  spoken  of,  in  extraordinary  prayer 
for  this  great  mercy. 

And  it  being  the  special  design  of  this  discourse  to  pet* 
suade  such  as  are  friends  to  the  interests  of  Christ^s  kingdom, 
to  a  compliance  with  the  proposal  and  request  made  in  that 
Memorial^  I  shall.  First,  eive  a  short  historical  account  of  the 
a^otr  to  which  it  relates,  from  letters,  papers  and  pamphlets, 
that  have  come  over  from  Scotland.  Secondly,  I  shall  annex 
the  memorial  itself.  And  then  I  shall  offer  some  arguments 
and  motives^  tending  to  induce  the  friends  of  religion  to  fall  in 
with  what  is  proposed  ;  and  lastly,  make  answer  to  some  Jb)ec- 
tions  that  may  possibly  be  made  against  it. 


SECT.  III. 

An  historical  Account  of  the  Concert  to  which  the  Memorial 

,  relates^ 

In  October,  A.D.  1744,  a  number  of  ministers  in  Scot- 
land, taking  into  consideration  the  state  of  God^s  church 
and  of  the  world  of  mankind,  judged  that  the  providence  of 
God,  at  such  a  day,  did  loudly  call  upon  such  as  were  con- 
cerned for  the  welfare  of  Zion,  to  united  extraordinary  ap- 
plications to  the  God  of  all  grace,  suitably  acknowledging 
him  as  the  fountain  of  all  the  spiritual  benefits  and  blessings 
of  his  church,  and  earnestly  praying  to  him,  that  he  would 
appear  in  his  glory  and  favour  Zion,  and  manifest  his  com- 

Kassion  to  the  world  of  mankind  by  an  abundant  effusion  of 
is  Holy  Spirit  on  all  the  churches,  and  the  whole  habitable 
earth,  to  revive  true  religion  in  all  parts  of  Christendom^  and 
to  deliver  all  nations  from  their  great  and  manifold  spiritual 
calamities  and  miseries,  and  bless  them  with  the  unspeakable 
benefits  of  the  kingdom  of  our  glorious  Redeemer,  and  fill  the 
whole  earth  with  his  glory.  Consulting  one  another  on  the 
subject,  they  looked  upon  themselves^  for  their  own  part,  obliged 
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to  engage  in  this  duty  ;  and,  as  far  as  in  them  lay,  to  persuade 
others  to  the  same :  and  to  endeavour  to  find  oui  and  fu  on 
some  method  that  should  most  effectually  tend  to  promote  and 
uphold  such  extraordinary  application  to  heaven  among  God'i 
people. 

After  seeking  to  God  by  prayer  for  direction,  they  de- 
termined on  the  following  method  as  what  they  would  confonn 
to  in  iheir  own  practice,  and  propose  to  be  practised  oy 
others,  fur  the  two  years  next  follownig,  viz.  To  set  apurt 
BOine  time  on  Saturday  eeeiiing  and  Habbatk  momirig,  ever; 
week,  for  the  purpose  aforesaid,  ai>  other  duties  would  allow 
to  every  one  respectively ;  and  more  solemnly  the  first  Tues- 
day of  each  quarter,  (beginning  with  the  first  Tuesday  of 
November,  ihen  nput  ensuing)  either  the  whole  day  or  pari 
of  the  day,  as  persona  find  themselves  disposed  or  think 
their  circumstances  will  allow  the  time  lo  be  speot  either  in 
jprivate  praying  societies,  or  in  public  meetings,  or  alone  m 
teeret,  as  shall  be  found  most  practicable  or  Judged  moeiconve* 
nient,  by  such  as  are  willing  in  some  way  or  other  to  join  in 
this  affair.  Not  that  any  should  make  promises,  or  be  looked 
upon  as  under  strict  bonds  in  any  respect,  constantly  and 
without  fad  to  observe  every  one  of  these  days,  whatever  their 
circilm stances  should  be,  or  however  other  duties  and  necessary 
affairs  might  interfere  i  or  that  persons  should  look  upon  thcm- 
Belvea  bound  with  regard  to  these  days  in  any  wise  a»  though 
the  time  were  holy,  or  the  setting  of  them  apart  for  rehgtous 
purposes  were  established  by  sacred  authority.  But  yet,  as  a 
proper  guard  against  negligence  and  unsteadiness,  and  a 
prudent  preservative  from  yielding  to  a  disposition — lo  whicb 
persons  might  be  liable  through  the  prevalence  of  indolence 
and  listlessness — to  excuse  themselves  on  trivial  occasions,  it 
was  proposed  that  those  who  united  in  this  affair  should  n:*olvc 
with  themselves,  that  if,  by  urgent  business  or  otiierwise,  ibey 
were  hindered  from  joining  with  others  on  the  very  day  ajjreod 
on,  yet  they  would  not  wholly  neglect  bearing  iheir  part  m  ilie 
duty  proposed,  but  would  take  the  first  convenient  day  (oJhfW' 
ing  for  that  purpose. 

The  reason  why  Salurdai/  evening  and  Lord's  day  mom- 
ing  were  judged  most  convenient  for  the  toeekhj  Beasons.  w» 
that  these  limes  being  so  near  the  time  of  disponains  gof^ 
ordinances  through  ihe  christian  world,  which  arc  tnu  greal 
means  in  the  use  of  which  God  is  wont  to  gran)  his  Hpiril  to 
mankind,  and  the  principal  means  that  thenpiril  of  God  mokes 
use  of  to  carry  on  his  work  of  groie,  it  may  be  well  mippoMd 
that  the  minds  of  christians  m  general  will  at  lliosc  ^easunw  h« 
especially  disengaged  from  secular  affairs,  and  deposed  lo 
pious  meditations  and  ihe  duties  of  devotion,  and  more  Dftlu- 
rally  led  to  seek  Ihe  communications  of  the  Holy  Spirit  aad 
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success  of  the  means  of  srace. — And  as  to  the  the  quarterly 
times,  it  was  thought  helpnil  to  memory  that  they  should  be  on 
one  or  other  of  the  Jirst  days  of  each  quarter :  Tuesday  was 

E referred  to  Monday,  because  in  some  places  people  miffht 
ave  public  prayers  and  a  sermon  on  the  stated  day,  which 
might  not  be  so  convenient  on  Monday  as  on  some  day  at  a 
greater  distance  from  the  Sabbath. 

It  was  reckoned  a  chief  use  of  such  an  agreement  and 
method  as  this,  that  it  would  be  a  good  expcKuent  for  main- 
taining and  keeping  up,  amongst  the  people  of  God,  the  great 
christian  duty  of  prayerfulness  for  the  coming  of  Chrisfs  king* 
dom.  Those  things  to  which  we  are  too  little  inclined,  through 
sloth,  carnality,  or  a  fulness  of  our  own  worldly  and  private 
concerns — and  which  are  to  be  attended  to  at  some  seasons  or 
other,  but  have  no  special  seasons  stated  for  them,  are  apt  to 
he  forgotten^  or  put  of  from  time  to  time,  and  as  it  were  ad- 
journed without  a  day.  But  when  we  fix  on  certain  seasons 
which  we  resolve,  unless  extraordmarily  hindered,  to  devote  to 
the  duty,  it  tends  to  prevent  forgetfulnoss  and  a  settled  negli- 
gence of  it.  The  certain  returns  of  the  season  will  naturdfy 
refresh  the  memory ;  will  tend  to  put  us  in  mind  of  the  pre- 
cept of  Christ,  and  the  obligations  that  lie  on  all  his  followers, 
to  abound  in  such  a  duty^  and  renewedly  engage  us  to  the 
consideration  of  the  importance,  necessity  and  unspeakable 
value  of  the  mercy  sought ;  and  so,  by  frequent  renovation,  to 
keep  alive  the  consideration  and  sense  of  these  things  at  oB 
times. 

Thus  the  first  promoters  of  this  agreement  judged,  that  it 
would  be  subservient  to  more  abundant  prcsyerfidness  for  effu* 
sions  of  the  holy  spirit  at  all  times  through  the  year^  both  in 
secret  and  social  worship ;  particularly  as  to  this  last,  in  con- 
gregations, families,  and  other  praying  societies.  And  they  also 
judged,  that  such  an  agreed  union  would  tend  to  animate  and 
encourage  God^s  people  in  the  duty  proposed  ;  and  that  parti- 
cular persons  and  societies,  knowing  that  great  multitudes  of 
their  fellow  christians,  in  so  many  distant  places,  w^ere  at  the 
same  time  (as  a  token  of  the  union  of  their  hearts  with  them  in 
this  afiair)  by  agreement  engaged  in  the  same  holy  exercise^ 
would  naturally  be  enlivened  in  the  duty  by  such  a  consi- 
deration. 

It  was  not  thought  best  to  propose,  at  first,  a  longer  time 
for  the  continuance  ofthis  precise  method  than  two  years;  it 
being  considered  that  it  is  not  possible,  before  any  trial,  so  well 
to  judge  of  the  expedience  of  a  particular  method^  and  certain 
circumstances  of  managing  such  an  affair,  as  afler  some  time  of 
experience.  And  it  was  not  linown  but  that  after  long  consi- 
deration, and  some  trial,  it  might  be  thought  best  to  alter  some 
circumstances ;  or  whether  oUiers  that  had  not  yet  been  con- 
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suited,  might  not  propose  a  belter  melhod.  The  lirae  Jin 
agreed  on,  though  but  short,  was  tliought  sufiicieni  io  givi 
opportunity  for  judgment  and  experience,  and  for  such  as  wen 
dispotied  to  unite  in  an  atTair  of  such  a  nature,  in  distant  pluces 
mutually  to  communicate  their  sentiments  on  the  subject. 

The  wat/  whicli  those  who  first  projected  and  came  iolq 
this  agreement,  thought  best  for  giving  iwticeof  iiand  proposing 
i1  to  others,  was  not  by  the  jiregs ;  but  by  personal  converta- 
rion  with  such  as  they  could  conveniently  have  immediate  access 
to,  and  by  private  correspondence,  with  others  st  a  distance. 
At  first  it  was  intended,  that  some/ormo/  paper  proposing  the 
matter  should  be  sent  about  for  proper  amendments  and 
improvements,  and  then  concurrence :  hut  on  more  mature 
deliberation,  it  was  considered  how  this  might  givea  handle  to 
objections  (which  they  thobght  it  best  to  the  utmost  to  avoid  ia 
the  infancy  of  the  atfatr)  and  how  practicable  it  was,  without 
any  such  formality,  to  spread  the  substance  of  the  proposal  by 
private  letters,  together  with  a  request  to  their  corrcspondeotg 
mutually  to  communicate  their  thoughts.  Therefore  this  wasi 
fixed  on  as  the  preferable  method  at  the  beginning.  Accortl< 
ingly,  they  proposed  and  endeavoured  to  promote  the  aflair 
in  this  way ;  and  with  such  success,  that  great  numbers  in 
Scotland  and  England  fell  in  with  the  proposal,  and  some  in 
North  America,  As  to  Scotland,  it  was  complied  with  bjr 
numbers  in  the  four  chief  towns,  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  Abef> 
deen,  and  Dundee,  and  many  country  towns  and  congregations 
in  various  parts  of  the  land.  One  of  the  ministers  wTio  wai 
primarily  concerned  in  this  affair,  in  a  letter  to  oup  of  his  cor- 
respondents, speaks  of  an  explicit  declaration  of  the  ooociir- 
rence  of  the  praying  societies  in  Edinburgh,  which  they  \mA 
made  in  a  letter.  The  number  of  the  praymg  societies  in  tbiti 
city  is  very  consideral)le.  Mr.  Robe,  of  Kilsyth  (in  a  leiler  !» 
Mr.  Prince  of  Boston, dated  JVov.  3,  1743,)  says  there  were  Uwft 
above  lhirl^  societies  of  young  people  there  netvly  erecleil, 
Bome  of  which  consisted  of  upwards  of  thirty  members.  .Vf 
to  Glasgow,  this  union  was  unanimously  agreed  to  bjr  sbiui( 
forty-five  praying  societies  there ;  as  an  eminent  mioUlcr  ^^-" 
that  city  informs  in  a  littler. 

The  two  years  (iist  agreed  on  ended  last  November.  A 
little  before  this  time  expiretl,  a  number  of  ministers  in  ScoU 
land  agreed  on  a  memorial  to  be  printed  and  sent  abroad  to 
(heir  brethren  in  various  parts,  proposing  to  them,  and  request* 
ing  of  them,  to  join  in  the  continuance  of  this  method  of  uniuk 
prayer,  and  in  endeavouring  to  promote  it.  Copica  of  whidi 
memorial  have  lately  been  sent  over  to  New-Kns?and,  (to  tbtf 
number  of  near  500,)  directed  to  be  distributed  inaltnoKt  eveif 
country  in  this  proviuce  of  the  Massachusetts-Bay,  and  also  in 
several  parts  of  Connecticut.  New  Hampsbife,  Riiodo  Id 
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New-York,  New-Jersey,  PeoDsylvania,  Maryland,  Virginia, 
Carolina  and  Georgia.  Most  of  these,  I  suppose,  were  sent  to 
one  of  the  congregational  ministers  in  Boston,  with  a  letter 
subscribed  by  twelve  ministers  in  Scotland,  about  the  affair : — 
many  of  them  to  another  of  the  said  ministers  of  Boston ;  and 
some  to  a  minister  in  Connecticut. — It  being  short,  I  shall  here 
insert  a  copy  of  it  at  length. 

SECT.  IV. 

A  HCMOKiAL  ^rom  several  ministers  in  Scotland,  to  their  breth" 
ren  in  different  places^  for  continuing  a  Concert  for  Prayer, 
^rst  entered  into  in  the  year  1744, 

Whereas  it  was  the  chief  scope  of  this  concert  to  promote 
more  abundant  application  to  a  duty  that  is  perpetually  bind- 
ing, prayer  that  our  Lord^s  kingdom  may  come^  joined  with 
praises :  and  it  contained  some  circumstantial  expedients,  ap- 
prehended to  be  very  subservient  to  that  design,  relating  to 
stated  times  for  such  exercises,  so  far  as  this  would  not  inter- 
fere with  other  duties ;  particularly  a  part  of  Saturday 
evening  and  SabbcUh  mornings  every  week ;  and  more  solemnly 
of  some  one  of  the  Jirst  days  of  each  of  the  four  great  divi- 
sions of  the  year,  that  is,  of  each  quarter^  as  the  first  Tuesday 
or  first  convenient  day  after  ;*  and  the  concert,  as  to  this 
circumstance,  was  extended  only  to  two  years ;  it  be- 
ing intended  that  before  these  expired,  persons  engaged  in  the 
concert  should  reciprocally  communicate  their  sentiments  and 
inclinations  as  to  the  prolonging  of  the  time,  with  or  without 
alteration,  as  to  the  circumstance  mentioned :  and  it  was  in- 
tended by  the  first  promoters,  that  others  at  a  distance  should 
propose  such  circumstantial  amendments  or  improvements  as 
they  should  find  proper :  it  is  hereby  earnestly  intreated  that 
such  would  communicate  their  sentiments  accordingly,  now 
that  the  time  first  proposed  is  near  expiring. 

II.  To  induce  those  already  engaged  to  adhere,  and 
others  to  accede  to  this  concert,  it  seems  of  importance  to 
observe  that  dedaratians  of  concurrence^  the  communicating  and 
spreading  of  which  are  so  evidently  useful,  are  to  be  under- 
.stood  in  such  a  latitude^  as  to  keep  at  the  greatest  distance 
firom  entangling  men^s  minds :  not  as  binding  men  to  set  apart 
any  stated  days  from  secular  affairs,  or  even  to  fix  on  any  part 
of  such  and  such  precise  days,  whether  it  be  convenient  or  not ; 

*  The  meaning  is,  the  firat  Tueidays  of  Febrwry,  May,  August,  and  Mvemher, 
or  the  first  convenient  days  after  these. 
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not  as  absolutt:  protniBeB  in  any  reaped,  b«I  as  friendly 
monious  resolutions,  with  liberty  to  alter  drcamslatices  as 
be  found  expedient.  On  account  of  aJl  whicti  latitnde, 
that  the  c  ire  urns  tan  lial  part  extends  only  to  a  few  jean, 
apprehended  the  concert  cannot  be  liable  to  tbe 
against /lenWica/  religious  times  of  human  appoioti 
III.  It  is  also  humbly  offered  to  the  consir' 
miniElers,  and  others  furnished  with  gifts  for 
public  instructions,  whether  it  might  not  be  of  gn 
the  blessing  of  God,  if  short  and  nervous  scri] 
tuatives  and  directions  to  the  duty  in  view,  trere 
and  publitked  (either  by  particular  authors,  or  sei 
ing  together ;  which  last  way  might  some  times  hare  pa 
liar  advantages)  and  thai  from  time  to  time,  wilhont  too  en 
intervals;  the  better  to  keep  alive  on  men's  minds  a  ji 
sense  of  the  obligations  to  a  duly  so  important  in  itsdr,  anit 
which  many  may  be  in  danger  to  faint  and  turn  remiss,  iril 
out  such  repeated  incitements  :  and  whether  it  tcould  not  oL 
he  of  great  use,  if  mi/tisterx  would  lie  pleased  to  preach  fr\ 
quently  on  the  importance  and  necessity  of  prayer  for  the  rwa^_ 
mg  of  our  Lord's  kingdom ;  parlicuJarly  near  the  quarterl 
days,  or  on  these  days  themselves,  where  there  is  public  wi 
ship  at  that  time. 

IV.  They  who  have  found  it  incumbent  on  them  lo  publi 
this  memorial  at  this  time,  having  peculiar  advantages  for  sprva^^ 
ing  it,  do  intreat  that  the  desire  of  concurrfnee  and  asti» 
once  contained  in  it  may  by  no  means  be  understood  as  r 
Stricted  to  any  particular  denomination  or  party,  or  i 
those  who  are  of  such  or  such  opinions  about  any  JorrDer  ii 
stances  of  remarkable  religious   concern ;  but  lo  be  extendi 

to  all  who  shall  vouchsafe  any  attention  to  this  paper,  and  hai 
at  heart  the  interest  of  vilai  Christianity  and  the  potrcr  of  fa 
liness ;  and  who,  however  differing  about  otiier  things,  ai 
convinced  of  the  importance  of  fervent  prayer  to  promolf  thi 
common  interest,  and  of  scripture  persuasives  lo  promote  irk 
prayer, 

V.  As  the  first  printed  account  of  this  concert  was  not 
proposal  of  it  as  a  thing  then  to  begin,  but  a  nanat'Krti  of  ■ 
aa  a  design  already  set  on  foot,  which  had  been  broajvM 
about  witli  much  harmony,  by  means  of  private  /ft/Ar 
so  the  farther  continuance,  and,  it  is  hoped,  the  riirlli«>r  sprwd- 
uig  of  it,  seems  in  a  promising  way  of  being  promoted  bv  iha 
aaino  means;  as  importunate  desires  ni' renewine  the  ronrrrt 
have  been  transmitted  already  fVom  a  very  distant  coitw 
abroad,  where  the  regard  lo  it  has  of  laic  increased  :  but  D<i- 
withstanding  what  may  be  done  by  [irivate  leltere,  it  is  huroWr 
expected   that  a  memorial  spread   in  this  manner,   may,  !» 
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God's  blessing,  farther  promote  the  good  ends  in  view ;  as  it 
may  be  usefully  referred  to  in  letters,  and  may  reach  where 
they  will  not. 

VI.  Whereas  in  a  valuable  letter,  from  the  corner  just 
now  mentioned,  as  a  place  where  a  regard  to  the  concert  has 
lately  increased,  it  is  proposed  that  it  should  be  continued  for  se- 
ven years,  or  at  least  for  a  much  longer  time  than  what  was  speci- 
fied in  the  first  agreement ;  those  concerned  in  this  memorto/who 
would  wish  rather  to  receive  and  spread  directions  and  proposals 
on  this  head,  than  to  be  the  first  authors  of  any,  apprehend  no 
inconvenience,  for  their  part,  in  agreeing  to  the  seven  years 
with  the  latitude  above  described,  which  reserves  liberty  to 
make  such  circumstantial  alterations  as  may  be  hereafter  found 
expedient :  on  the  contrary  it  seems  of  importance,  that  the 
labour  of  spreading  a  concert  which  has  already  extended  to  so 
distant  parts,  and  may,  it  is  hoped,  extend  farther,  may  not  need 
to  be  renewed  sooner,  at  least  much  sooner ;  as  it  is  uncertain 
but  that  may  endanger  the  dropping  of  it ;  and  it  seems  pro- 
bable there  will  be  less  zeal  in  spreading  it,  if  the  time  propos- 
ed for  its  continuance  be  too  inconsiderable. — Mean  time, 
declarations  of  concurrence  for  a  less  number  of  years  may 
greatly  promote  the  good  ends  in  view :  though  it  seems  very 
expedient  that  it  should  exceed  what  was  first  agreed  on ;  seeing 
it  is  found  on  trial  that  that  time,  instead  of  being  too  long,  was 
much  too  short. 

VII.  If  any  person  who  formerly  agreed  to  this  concert, 
should  now  discontinue  it ;  would  it  not  look  too  like  that /atn^- 
ing  in  prayer,  against  which  we  are  so  expressly  warned  in 
scripture  ?  And  would  not  this  be  the  more  unsuitable  at  this 
time,  in  any  within  the  British  dominions,  when  they  have  the 
united  calls  of  such  pMic  chastisements  and  deliverances,*  to 
more  concern  than  ever  about  ptiblic  reformation,  and  conse- 
quently about  that  which  is  the  source  of  all  thorough  reform- 
ation, the  regenerating  and  sanctifying  influence  of  the 
Ahniffhty  spirit  of  God  1— August  36,  1746." 

N.  B.  The  minister  in  Boston  afore-mentioned  to  whom 
most  of  the  copies  of  this  Memorial  were  sent,  who,  I  suppose, 
has  had  later  and  more  full  intelligence  than  I  have  had  con- 
cerning the  proposal,  in  a  letter,  '^  The  motions  seem  to  come 
from  wove,  and  to  be  wonderfiilly  spreading  in  Scotland,  Eng- 
land, Wales,  Ireland,  and  in  North  America." 

*  Alluding,  probably,  to  the  Rebellion  in  1745,  and  the  defeat  of  the  lUbel^. 

W. 
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flow  unto  the  mountaiD  of  the  house  of  the  Lord/^  And,  Jer. 
lii.  17.  That  ^^  all  nations  shall  be  gathered  unto  the  name  of 
the  Lord  to  Jerusalem,  and  shall  walk  no  more  after  the  ima- 
gination of  their  evil  heart.  That  all  flesh  shall  come  and  wor- 
ship before  the  Lord,^^  Isai.  Ixvi.  23.  ^^  And  that  all  flesh  should 
see  the  glory  of  God  together,"  Isai.  xl,  5.  "  And  that  all  flesh 
should  come  to  him  that  hears  prayer,"  Psal.  Ixv.  2.  Christ 
compares  the  kingdom  of  heaven  in  this  world  to  ^Meaven  which 
a  woman  took  and  hid  in  three  measures  of  meal,  till  the  whole 
was  leavened,"  Mat.  xiii.  33. 

It  is  natural  and  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  whole 
world  should  finally  be  given  to  Christ,  as  one  whose  right 
it  is  to  rei^n,  as  the  proper  heir  of  him  who  is  originally  the 
King  of  all  nations,  and  the  possessor  of  heaven  and  earth. 
And  the  scripture  teacheth  us  that  God  the  Father  hath  con- 
stituted his  Son,  as  God-man,  in  his  kingdom  of  grace,  or 
mediatorial  kingdom,  to  be  the  heir  of  the  worlds  that  he  might 
in  this  kingdom  have  the  heathen  for  his  inheritance^  and  the 
utmost  ends  of  the  earth  for  Ms  possession.  Heb.  i.  2.  and  ii. 
8.  Psal.  ii.  6,  7, 8.  Thus  Abraham  is  said  to  be  "  the  heir  of 
the  world,"  not  in  himself,  but  in  his  seed^  which  is  Christ, 
Rom.  iv.  13.  And  how  was  this  to  be  fulfilled  to  Abraham, 
but  by  God^s  fulfilling  that  great  promise,  that  ^^  in  his  seed  all 
the  nations  of  the  earth  should  be  blessed  ?"  For  that  promise 
is  what  the  apostle  is  speaking  of :  which  shows  that  God  has 
appointed  Christ  to  be  the  heir  of  the  world  in  his  kingdom  of 
grace,  and  to  possess  and  reign  over  all  nations,  through  the 
propagation  of  his  gospel,  and  the  power  of  his  Spirit  com- 
municating the  blessings  of  it.  God  hath  appointed  him  to 
this  universal  dominion  by  a  most  solemn  oath ;  Isai.  xlv.  23. 
^^  I  have  sworn  by  myself,  the  word  is  gone  out  of  my  mouth  in 
righteousness,  and  shall  not  return,  that  unto  me  every  knee 
shall  bow,  and  evety  tongue  shall  swear."  (Compared  with  Phil, 
ii.  10,11.)  Though  this  solemn  oath  of  God  the  Father  is  to 
be  understood  in  so  comprehensive  a  sense,  as  to  extend  to 
what  shall  be  aocom|lished  at  the  day  of  jmlgment,  vet  it  is 
evident  by  the  foregoing  and  following  verses,  that  the  thing 
most  directly  intended,  is  what  slui!!  be  fulfilled  by  spreading 
the  gospel  of  his  salvation,  and  the  power  of  the  Spirit  of 
grace,  bring  all  the  ends  of  the  earth  to  look  to  him  that  they 
may  be  savied^  and  come  to  him  for  rightemtsness  and  strength^ 
thai  in  him  they  might  be  justified^  and  might  glory. 

God  has  suffered  many  earthly  princes  to  extend  their  con- 
quests over  a  great  part  of  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  to  possess 
a  dominion  of  vast '  '  one  monaicby  to  conquer  and 

succeed  another,  th  itill  the  greater :  it  is  reason- 

able to  suppose  that  '  glory  m  this  respect  should 
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be  reserved  for  Christ,  God's  otvn  son  and  riglitful  hetr,  who 
has  purchased  the  dominion  by  so  great  and  hard  a  service :  it 
is  reasonable  to  suppose,  that  his  dominion  should  be  far  the 
largest,  and  his  conquests  vastly  the  greatest  nnd  most  eiten- 
sive.  And  thus  the  scriptures  represent  the  matter  in  Neba- 
chadnezzar's  vision,  and  the  prophet's  interpretation,  Daniel  ii. 
There  are  four  p'eat  monarcnies  of  the  earth,  one  siicueediuj 
another,  are  represented  by  the  great  image  of  gold,  sjlvef, 
brass,  iron  and  clay;  but  at  last  a  atone,  cut  out  of  the  tnoiui- 
t^n  without  hands,  smiles  the  image  upon  bis  feet,  whjch  breaks 
the  iron,  clay,  brass,  silver  and  gold  in  pieces,  that  all  becoow 
as  the  chaiT  of  the  summer  threshing  floors,  and  ilie  wind  car* 
ries  them  away,  that  no  place  is  found  for  them  ;  but  Uie  stone 
waxes  great,  becomes  a  great  mcmutaiD,  and  fiih  the  wlu^e 
earth :  ugnifying  the  kingdom  which  the  Lord  God  of  heaven 
should  set  up  in  the  world,  last  of  all,  which  should  break  in 
pieces  and  consume  ail  other  kingdoms.  Surely  Utis  repre- 
sentation leads  us  to  suppose,  that  this  last  kingtloni  ahall  be 
of  much  greater  extent  than  any  of  the  preceding. 

The  hke  representation  is  made  in  the  viith  chapter  of 
Daniel ;  there  the  four  monarcliies  are  represented  by  four 
ereat  beasts  that  arose  successively,  one  conquering  and  sub- 
duing another :  the  fourth  and  last  of  these  is  said  to  be  dread- 
ful and  terrible,  and  strung  exceedingly,  and  ta  /lavc  great  irtM 
teeth,  and  to  devour  find  break  in  pieces,  and  stamp  the  residue 
with  his  feet;  yea,  it  is  said,  ver.  :23,  that  the  kingdom  repre- 
sented by  this  beast  shall  "  devour  the  whole  earlM  :  but  lost  of 
all,  one  like  the  Son  of  man  appears,  coming  to  the  Ancient  of 
days,  and  being  brought  near  before  him,  and  receiving  of  torn 
a  dominion,  and  glory,  and  a  kingdom,  tual  all  rBorLC, 
NATIONS  and  LAKOVAGEs  should  serve  him.^'  This  last  citctini- 
stance,  of  the  vast  extent  and  universality  of  his  dominian,  it 
manifestly  spoken  of  as  one  thing  greatly  distinguishing  this 
holy  kingdom  from  all  the  preceding  monarchies.  AUbough 
of  one  of  the  former  it  was  said,  that  it  should  det'oiir  lAf  wMe 
earth,  yet  we  are  naturally  led,  both  hy  the  much  gmater 
emphasis  and  strength  of  the  expressions,  as  wcH  as  u«  the 
whole  connection  and  tenor  of  the  prophecy,  to  underatiind  the 
universality  here  expressed  in  a  much  more  extensive  and  ab- 
solute sense.  And  the  terms  used  in  the  inlerpretatiuo  of  tbti 
.»iwon  are  such,  that  scarcely  any  can  he  devised  more  slroog, 
lo  signify  an  absolute  universahly  of  dominion  over  the  inl»- 
bitantsof  ihefaceof  the  earth;  ver.  27.  "And  the  kingdom 
and  dominion,  and  the  greatness  of  the  kingdom  uridor  the 
whole  heaven,  shall  be  given  to  the  people  of  the  mo»i  high 
God."  Agreeably  to  this,  the  gospel  is  represented  as  "  pmidh 
ed  unto  them  that  dwell  on  the  earth,  and  lo  cvecy  natiav. 
and  tonirne.  and  kindred,  and  peoplo."  Rpv.  xiv.  (I 
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The  universal  prevalence  of  true  religion  in  the  latter  days, 
is  sometimes  expressed  hy  its  reaching  to  the  utmost  ends  of 
the  earthy  (Psal.  it.  8.)  ^  To  all  the  ends  of  the  earth,  and  of 
the  world,^^  (Psal.  xxii.  27. — Ixvii.  7.  xcviii.  3.  Isai  xlv.  28.) 
'^  All  the  ends  of  the  earth,  with  those  that  are  far  off  upon 
the  sea,^^  (Psal.  Ixv.  5.)  ^^  From  the  rising  of  the  sun  to  the 
going  down  of  the  same,^'  (Psal.  cxiii.  3.  Mai.  1.  11.)  ^^Tbe 
outgoing  of  the  morning  and  of  the  evening,^^  (Psal.  Ixv.  8.) 
It  seems  that  all  the  most  strong  expressions  that  were  in  use 
among  the  Jews  to  signify  the  habitable  world  in  its  utmost  ex« 
tent,  are  used  to  signify  the  extent  of  the  church  of  God  in  the 
latter  days.  And  in  many  places  a  variety  of  these  expressioos 
is  used,  and  there  is  an  accumulation  of  them,  expressed  with 
great  force. 

It  would  be  reasonable  to  say,  these  are  only  bold 
JigureSy  used  after  the  manner  of  the  eastern  nations  to  express 
the  great  extent  of  the  christian  church,  at  and  after  the  dajrs 
of  Constantine.  To  say  so  would  be  in  effect  to  say  that  it 
would  have  been  impossible  for  God,  if  he  had  desired  it, 
plainly  to  have  foretold  any  thing  that  should  absolutely  have 
extended  to  all  nations  of  the  earth.  I  question  whether  it  be 
possible  to  find  out  a  more  strong  expression,  to  signify  an  ab- 
s<dute  universality  of  the  knowledge  of  the  true  religion 
through  the  habitable  world,  than  that  in  Isai.  xi.  9.  *'  The  earth 
shall  be  full  of  the  knowledge  of  the  Lord,  as  the  waters  cover 
the  sea.'*'^  Which  is  as  much  as  to  say,  as  there  is  no  place  in 
the  vast  ocean  where  there  is  not  water,  so  there  shall  be  no 
part  of  the  world  of  mankind  where  there  is  not  the  knowledge 
of  the  Lord  ;  as  there  is  no  part  of  the  wide  bed  or  cavity  pos- 
sessed by  the  sea,  but  what  is  covered  with  water,  so  there 
shall  be  no  part  of  the  habitable  world  that  shall  not  be  cover- 
ed, by  the  light  of  the  gospel,  and  possessed  by  the  true  re- 
ligion. Waters  are  often  in  prophecy  put  for  nations  and  mul- 
titudes of  people.  So  the  waters  of  the  main  ocean  seem  some- 
times to  be  put  for  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth  in  general ;  as 
in  EzekiePs  vision  of  the  waters  of  the  sanctuaiy  (Ezek.  xlvii.) 
which  flowed  from  the  sanctuary,  and  ran  east  till  they  came  to 
the  ocean,  and  were  at  first  a  small  stream,  but  continually 
increased  till  they  became  a  great  river ;  and  when  they  came 
to  the  sea,  the  water  even  of  the  vast  ocean  was  healed  {yet, 
8.)  representing  the  conversion  of  the  world  to  the  true  religion 
in  the  latter  days. 

It  seems  evident  that  the  time  will  come,  when  there  will 
not  be  one  nation  remaining  in  the  world  which  shall  not  em- 
brace the  true  religion,  in  that  God  has  expressly  revealed 
that  no  one  such  nation  shall  be  left  standing  on  the  earth ; 
Isai.Mx.  12.  "  The  nation  and  kingdom  that  will  not  serve  Thee 
fshall  perish ;  yea,  those  nations  shall  be  utterly  wasted.^^ — God 
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has  d<?clatecl  iliat  hcutheii  iiiolalry  and  all  the  worship  of  ial 
gods  shall  be  wholly  abolished,  iti  the  most  univerea)  maiuic 
so  that  it  shuU  be  continued  in  do  place  under  the  heavens,  < 
upon  the  face  of  ihe  earlh;  Jer.  x.  U.  "The  gods  tttal  h&i 
not  made  the  heavens  and  the  earth,  even  they  shall  perish  froi 
the  earlh,  and  from  under  these  heavens."  Ver.  15.  "  They  u 
wanity,  and  the  work  of  errors,  in  the  time  of  iheir  visjtatio 
they  shall  perish."  This  must  be  understood  as  whst  shall  h 
brought  to  pabs  while  this  earth  and  these  heathens  remain,  i.  < 
before  the  end  of  the  world.  Agreeable  to  this  is  Isai.  liv.  1, '. 
"  Sing,  O  barren,  thou  that  didst  not  bear ; — for  more  axe  lb 
children  of  the  desolate  than  the  children  of  the  married  wifo^ 
^ailh  the  Lord :  enlarge  the  place  of  thy  tent,  and  lei  iben 
stretch  forth  the  curtains  of  thy  habitation ;  spare  not ;  leiiglben 
thy  curds,  strengthen  thy  stakes."  Ver  5.  "  For  thy  maker  ig 
thy  husband ;  the  Lord  of  Hosts  is  his  nnme ;  nnd  tliy  icdeeiDeri 
the  holy  one  of  Israel ;  the  God  of  the  whole  earth  sludl  he  Ae 
ccditd." 

The  prophecies  of  the  new  testament  do  no  less  evidently 
shew,  that  a  time  will  come  when  tlie  gospel  shall  uoivt^rsaUy 
prevail,  and  the  kingdom  of  Christ  be  extended  over  the 
whole  habitable  earth,  in  the  most  proper  sense.  Christ  sayg 
(John  xii.  32.)  "  I,  if  I  be  lifted  up  from  the  eanh,  will  dnii» 
all  men  unto  me."  It  is  fit,  that  when  llie  Son  <if  God  become* 
man,  he  should  have  dominion  over  all  mankind.  It  is  lit,  that 
since  he  became  an  inhabitant  of  the  earth,  and  shed  hin  blood 
on  the  earth,  he  should  possess  tlie  whole  earlh.  It  is  fit, 
seeing  here  he  became  a  servant  and  was  subject  lo  men,  aod 
was  arraigned  before  them,  and  judged,  condemned,  aod  oie- 
cuted  by  them,  and  suffered  ignominy  and  death  to  a  mgit 
public  manner,  before  Jews  and  Gentiles — being  lijiai  tip  Cn 
view  on  the  cross  upon  an  hill  near  that  populous  city  Jmua- 
lem,  at  a  most  public  time,  when  there  were  many  hundrtd 
thousand  spectators  from  all  parts — that  he  should  l»c  rc<wanl- 
ed  with  an  universal  dominion  over  mankinil ;  and  it  is  bcrr 
declared  he  shall  be. 

The  aposile.  in  the  xilh  of  Romans,  teaches  us  to  look  on 
that  great  oulpouring  of  the  spirit  and  ingathering  of  khiU  in. 
to  Christ's  kingdom,  in  rhose  days,  first  of  the  Jews  and  then  of 
the  Gentiles,  to  be  but  as  tlie.^r«(;/^r«i(»  of  the  intcndetl  liarvm. 
both  with  regard  to  Jews  and 'Gentiles,  as  a  sign  that  all  should 
in  due  lime  be  gathered  in ;  ver.  16.  "  For  if  the  tirst-fruit  be 
holy,  Ihe  lump  is  also  holy :  and  if  the  root  be  holy,  so  are  the 
branches."  And  in  that  context,  the  apostle  speaks  of  the  rtt- 
NBss  of  both  Jews  and  Gentiles,  as  what  shall  hcreaflef  be 
brought  in,  distinctly  from  the  ingathering  from  anions  bolb.  , 
in  those  primitive  ages  of  Christianity.  In  ver.  l!^  we  read  of  I 
the  fulness  of  the  Jews,  and  in  the  35th,  of  the  fuinetw  of  ih 
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Gentiles,  And  in  ver.  30 — 33,  the  apostle  teaches  us  to  look 
upon  that  infidelity  and  darkness,  which  first  prevailed  over  all 
Gentile  nations  before  Christ  came,  and  afterwards  over  the 
Jews,  as  what  was  wisely  permitted  for  the  manifestation  of  the 
glory  of  God's  mercy,  in  due  time,  on  the  whole  world,  consti- 
tuted of  Jews  and  Gentiles.  God  hath  concluded  them  all  in 
tmbelief^  that  he  might  have  mercy  upon  all.  These  things 
plainly  shew  that  the  time  is  coming  when  the  whole  world  of 
mankind  shall  be  brought  into  the  church  of  Christ ;  the  fulness 
of  both,  the  whole  lump^  all  the  nation  of  the  Jews,  and  all  the 
world  of  Gentiles. 

In  the  last  great  conflict  between  the  church  of  Christ  and 
her  enemies,  before  the  commencement  of  the  glorious  time 
of  the  church's  peace  and  rest,  the  kings  of  the  earthy  and  the 
WHOLE  WORLD,  are  represented  as  gathered  together^  Rev.  xvi« 
14.     And  then  the  seventh  angel  pours  out  his  vial  into  the  air^ 
which  limits  the  kingdom  of  Satan,  as  god  of  this  world ;  and 
that  kingdom  is  represented  as  utterly  overthrown,  ver.  17.  &c. 
In  another  description  of  that  great  battle,  (chap,  xix.)  Christ 
b  represented  as  riding  forth,  having  on  his  head  numy  crowns^ 
and  on  his  vesture  and  on  his  thigh  a  name  written,  King  of 
kings  and  Lord  of  lords.     Which  we  may  well  suppose  sig- 
nifies, that  he  is  now  going  to  that  conquest,  whereby  he  shcul 
set  up  a  kingdom  in  which  he  shall  be  King  of  kings^  in  a  far 
more  extensive  manner  than  either  Babylonish,  Persian,  Gre« 
cian,  or  Roman  monarchs  were.     And  in  ver.  17,  and  following, 
an  angel  appears  standing  in  the  sun^  that  overlooks  the  whole 
world,  calling  on  ^^  all  the  fowls  that  fly  in  the  midst  of  heaven, 
to  come  and  eat  the  flesh  of  kings,"  &c.    And  in  consequence 
of  the  great  victory  Christ  gains  at  that  time,  *^  an  angel  comes 
down  from  heaven,  having  the  key  of  the  bottomless  pit,  and  a 
great  chain  in  his  hand,  and  lays  hold  on  the  devil,  and  binds 
him,  and  casts  him  into  the  bottomless  pit,  and  shuts  him  up, 
and  sets  a  seal  upon  him,  that  he  should  deceive  the  nations  no 
more."     Satan  being  dispossessed  of  that  highest  monarchy  on 
earth,  the  Roman  empire^  and  cast  out  in  the  time  of  Constan<< 
tine,  is  represented,  (chap,  xii.)  by  his  being  cast  down  from 
heaven  to  the  earth :  but  now  there  is  something  far  beyond 
that ;  he  is  cast  out  of  the  earthy  and  is  shut  up  in  Arf/,  and 
confined  to  that  alone  so  that  he  has  no  place  left  him  in  this 
world  of  mankind,  high  or  low. 

Now  will  any  be  so  unreasonable  as  to  say,  that  all  these 
things  do  not  signify  more  than  that  one  third  part  of  the 
world  should  be  brought  into  the  church  of  Christ :  beyond 
which  it  cannot  be  pretended  that  the  christian  religion  has 
ever  yet  reached,  in  its  greatest  extent?  Those  countries 
which  belonged  to  the  Roman  empire,  that  were  brought  to 
the  profession  of  Christianity  after  the  reign  of  Constantine, 
VOL.  Ill,  59 
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But  the  church  of  Christ  has  never  yet  enjoyed  a  irtate  of 
peace  and  prosperity  for  any  long  time ;  on  the  contrary,  the 
time  for  her  rest,  and  of  the  flourishing  state  of  religion,  have 
ever  been  very  short.  Hitherto  the  church  may  say  (as  in  Isai. 
Iziii.  17,18.)  ^^  Return  for  thy  servants^  sake  the  tribes  of  thine  in- 
heritance ;  the  people  of  thy  holiness  have  possessed  it  but  a 
little  while/^  The  quietness  that  the  church  of  Ood  enJOTed 
after  the  beginning  of  Constantine^s  reign,  was  very  short  The 
peace  the  empire  enjoyed  in  freedom  ttoxn.  war,  was  not  more 
than  twenty  years ;  no  longer  nor  greater  than  it  had  enjoyed 
under  some  of  the  heathen  emperors.  After  this  the  empire 
was  rent  in  pieces  by  intestine  wars,  and  wasted  almost  every 
where  by  the  invasions  and  incursions  of  barbarous  nations  ; 
and  the  christian  world  soon  after  was  all  in  contention  and 
confusion,  by  heresies  and  divisions  in  matters  of  relision. 
And  the  church  of  Christ  has  never  as  yet  been,  for  any  long 
time,  free  from  persecution ;  especially  when  truth  has  pre- 
vailed and  true  religion  flourished.  It  is  manifest,  that  hi- 
therto the  people  of  God  have  been  kept  under,  and  Zion  has 
been  in  a  low  afflicted  state,  and  her  enemies  have  had  the 
chief  sway. 

Another  thing  which  makes  it  exceedingly  manifest  that 
the  day  of  the  churches  greatest  advancement  on  earth,  which 
is  foretold  in  scripture,  has  never  vet  come,  is,  that  it  is  so 
plainly  and  expressly  revealed,  this  day  shall  succeed  the  last  of 
the  four  monarchies,  even  the  Roman,  in  its  hut  state,  wherein  it 
is  divided  into  ten  kingdoms^  and  after  the  destruction  of  Anti- 
christ, signified  by  the  little  hom^  whose  reign  is  contemporary 
with  the  reign  of  the  ten  kings.  These  things  are  very  plain 
in  the  iid  and  viith  chapters  of  Daniel,  and  also  in  the  revelation 
of  St.  John.  And  it  is  also  plain  by  the  ixth  chapter  of  Ro- 
mans, that  it  sh  II  be  after  the  national  conversion  of  the  Jews^ 
which  shall  be  as  life  from  the  dead  to  the  Gentiles  and  the  j^- 
ness  of  both  Jews  ana  Gentiles  shall  be  come  m,  all  the  nation 
of  the  Jews,  and  all  other  nations,  shall  obtain  mercy  ^  and  there 
shall  be  that  general  ingathering  of  the  Aorve^^  of  the  whole 
earth,  of  which  all  that  had  been  converted  before,  either  of 
Jews  or  Gentiles,  were  but  the  first  fruits. 

Thus  it  is  meet  that  the  last  kingdom  which  shall  take 
place  on  earth,  should  be  the  kingdom  of  God's  own  son  and 
Aetr,  whose  right  it  is  to  rule  and  reign ;  and  that  whatever 
revolutions  and  confusions  there  may  be  in  the  world,  for  a 
long  time,  the  cause  of  truth,  the  righteous  cause,  shall  finally 
prevail,  and  God's  holy  people  should  at  last  inherit  the  earth, 
and  reign  on  earth  ;  and  that  the  world  should  continue  in  tu« 
mults  and  great  revolutions,  following  one  another  from  a^  to 
age,  the  world  being  as  it  were  in  travail^  till  truth  and  holmess 
are  brought  forth.     It  is  meet  that  all  things  should  be  shaken^ 
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light  of  the  sun  seven-fold/^  (Isai.  xxx.  26.)  ^^  And  the  eyes  of  them 
that  see  shall  not  be  dim,  and  the  heart  of  the  rash  shall  under- 
stand knowledge,^^  (Isai.  xxxii.  3,  4.)  ^^  And  they  shall  no  more 
teach  every  man  his  neighbour,  and  every  man  his  brother, 
saying,  know  the  Lord,  because  they  shall  all  know  him  fronf 
the  least  to  the  greatest,^'  (Jer.  xxxi.  24.)  It  is  declared  to  b€ 
a  time  of  general  hoUriesSy  (Isai.  Ix.  30.)  ^^  Thy  people  shall 
be  all  righteous*^^  A  time  of  prevailing  eminent  holiness,  when 
little  children  shall  in  spiritual  attainments,  be  as  though  they 
were  a  hundred  years  old^  (Isai.  Ixv,  20.)  wherein  ^^  he  that  is 
feeble  among  God^s  people  shall  be  as  David,^^  (Zcch.  xii.  8.) 
A  time  wherein  holiness  should  be  as  it  were  inscribed  on  every 
thing,  on  all  men^s  common  business  and  employments,  ana 
the  common  utensils  of  life,  all  shall  be  dedicated  to  God,  and 
improved  to  holy  purposes.  (Isai.  xxiii.  18.)  ^^  Her  merchan- 
dise and  hire  shall  be  holiness  to  the  Lord/'  (Zech.  xiv.  20, 21.^ 
^  In  that  day  shall  there  be  upon  the  bells  of  the  horses,  Ju)h' 
ness  unto  the  Lord;  and  the  pots  in  the  Lord^s  house  shall  be 
like  the  bowls  before  the  altar ;  yea,  every  pot  in  Jerusalem  and 
in  Judah  shall  be  holiness  unto  the  Lord  of  hosts/' 

A  time  shall  come  wherein  religion  and  true  Christianity 
shall  in  every  respect  be  uppermost  in  the  world ;  wherein  God 
will  cause  his  church  to  '^  arise  and  shake  herself  from  the  dust, 
and  put  on  her  beautiful  garments,  and  sit  down  on  a  throne  ; 
and  the  poor  shall  be  raised  from  the  dust,  and  the  beggar  from 
the  dunghill,  and  shall  be  set  among  princes,  and  made  to  in« 
herit  the  throne  of  God's  glory  ;"—  a  time  wherein  vital  piety 
shall  take  possession  of  thrones  and  palaces,  and  those  that  are 
in  most  exalted  stations  shall  be  eminent  in  holiness,  (Isai.  xlix. 
23.)  ^^  And  kings  shall  be  thy  nursing  fathers,  and  their  queens  thy 
nursing  mothers."  (Chap.  Ix.  16.)  ^^  Thou  shalt  suck  the  breasts 
of  kings."  (Isai.  xlv.  12.)  "  The  daughter  of  Tyre  shall  be  thei  e 
with  a  gift,  the  rich  among  the  people  shall  entreat  thy  favour." 
A  time  of  wonderful  union,  and  the  most  universal  peace,  love, 
and  sweet  harmony ;  wherein  the  nations  shall  ^^  beat  their 
swords  into  plow-shares,"  &c.  and  God  will  '^  cause  wars  to 
cease  to  the  ends  of  the  earth,  and  break  the  bow,  and  cut  the 
spear  in  simder,  and  burn  the  chariot  in  the  fire ;  and  the  moun- 
tains shall  bring  forth  peace  to  God's  people,  and  the  little  hills 
by  righteousness;"  wherein  "the  wolf  shall  dwell  with  the 
lamb,"  &c.  and  wherein  "  God's  people  shall  dwell  in  a  peace- 
able habitation,  and  in  sure  dwellings,  and  quiet  resting  places ;" 
(Isai.  xxxii.  17,  18.  and  xxxiii.  20,  21.) 

A  time  shall  come  wherein  all  heresies,  and  false  doctrines 
shall  be  exploded,  and  the  church  of  God  shall  not  be  rent  with 
a  variety  of  jarring  opinions,  (Zech.  xiv.  9.)  "  The  Lord  shall 
be  king  over  all  the  earth :  in  that  day  there  shall  be  one  Lord, 
and  his  name  one."     All  superstitious  ways  of  worship  shall 
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rejoice  over  thee  with  joy ;  he  will  rest  in  hia  love  :  be  will  joy 
over  thee  with  singing.'^  Aad  the  very  fields,  tieet,  and 
mountains  shall  then  as  it  were  rejoice,  ^d  break  fcith  iiKo 
singing ;  (IsaL  k.  12.)  ^  Ye  shall  go  out  with  joy,  and  1^  led 
forth  with  peace ;  the  mountains  and  the  bills  shall  break  forth 
before  you  into  singing,  and  all  the  trees  of  the  field  shall  clap 
their  hands.^^  (Isai.  xliv.  23.)  ^^  Sing,  O  heavens,  for  the  Lord 
bath  done  it ;  shout,  ye  lower  parts  of  the  earth  ;  break  forth 
into  sinking,  ye  mountains ;  O  forest,  and  everj  tree  therein  : 
for  the  Lo^  hath  redeemed  Jacob,  and  glormed  himself  in 
Israel^' 

Such  being  the  state  of  things  in  this  futile  promised 
glorious  day  of  the  church's  prosperity,  surely  it  is  worth 
praying  for.  Nor  is  there  any  one  thing  whatsoever,  if  we 
viewed  things  aright,  for  which  a  regard  to  the  gb>ry  <^  God, 
a  concern  for  the  kingdom  and  honour  of  our  Redeemer,  a 
love  to  his  people,  pity  to  perishing  sinnersr-r-^love  lo  oui 
fellow-creatures  in  general,  compassion  to  mankind  under  their 
various  and  sore  calamities  and  miseries,  a  desire  of  their  teooh 

Krai  and  sjpiritual  prosperity,  love  to  our  country,  our  neigh* 
urs  and  mends,  yea,  and  to  our  own  souls — would  diq>ose 
us  to  be  so  much  in  prayer,  as  for  the  dawning  of  this  happy 
day,  and  the  accomplishment  of  this  glcnrioua  event 


SECT.  III. 

How  much  Christ  prayed  and  Idbouredand  suffered^  in  order  to 
the  Oiory  tmd  Happiness  of  that  Day* 

The  sum  of  the  blessings  Chrbt  sought,  by  what  he  did 
and  suffered  in  the  work  of  redemption,  was  the  Holy  SpiriL 
Thus  is  the  affair  of  our  redemption  constituted ;  tAe  Father 
provides  and  fpvea  the  Redeemer^  and  the  price  of  redemptton 
is  offered  to  him,  and  he  grants  the  benefit  purcbasied ;  the  Son 
is  the  Redeemer  who  ^ves  the  price,  and  also  is  the  price  offered ; 
and  the  Holy  Spirit  is  the  grand  blessing  obtained  by  the  price 
offered  and  bestowed  on  the  redeemed*  The  Holy  ^rit,  m  his 
indwelling  presence,  his  influences  and  firuits,  is  the  sum  of  all 
grace^  houness,  conifori  and  joy ;  or  in  one  word>  of  all  the 

Siiritual  good  Christ  purchased  for  men  in. this  world:  and  is 
BO  the  sum  of  all  perfection,  glory  and  eternal  K>y,  that  he 
purchased  tot  them  in  another  world.  The  Holy  Spirit  is  the 
subject  matter  <^  the  promises,  both  of  the  eternal  covenant  of 
redemption,  and  dso  of  the  covenant  of  gj^ace.  This  is  the 
grand  subject  of  the  promises  of  the  Old  Testament,  so  oAen 
recorded  in  the  prophecies  of  Messiah^s  kingdom ;  and  the 
chief  subject  of  the  promises  of  the  New  Testament  -,  and 
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particularly  of  ihe  covenant  of  grace  ttelivered  by  Jesus  Chria 
to  his  dUciples,  as  his  last  will  and  testaineiit,  in  the  xiv.  x¥.  a**^* 
xvi.  chapters  of  John ;  the  grand  legacy  that  he  bequeathed 
them,  in  his  last  and  dying  diecouriit;  with  Ihem.  Therefore  t 
Holy  Spirit  ia  so  often  called  the  spirit  of  promige  and  empl» 
lically,  the  promige,  the  pruvuse  of  the  Father,  &c.* 

This  being  the  great  blessing  Christ  purcbiised  by  hi 
labours  and  siitterings  on  earth,  it  was  that  which  he  receuvrd  q 
the  Father  when  he  ascended  into  heaven,  and  entered  Jnio  iht 
holy  of  holies  with  his  own  blood,  that  lie  might  coiuRiuuicat< 
it  to  those  whom  he  had  redeemed,  John  xvL  7.  '■  It  is  expe<l» 
CDl  for  yiiu,  that  I  go  away  ;  for  if  I  go  not  away,  the  com 
forter  wdl  not  come  ;  but  if  1  depart,  I  will  send  him  uiitn  vou.'^ 
Acts  ii.  33.  "  Being  by  the  right  band  of  God  exalted,  aoa  hav- 
ing received  of  the  Father  the  promise  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  ht 
halh  shed  forth  this  which  ye  now  Bee  and  hear." — This  "is  llii 
sum  of  those  gifts,  whicti  Christ  received  for  men,  even  for  Iha 
reheUious,  at  hia  ascension  ;  and  of  the  benefits  Christ  obtaini 
for  men  by  his  intercegsion  ;  John  xiv.  16,  17.  "I  will  pray  ifas 
Father,  and  he  shall  give  you  another  comforter,  Uiat  he  mjn 
abide  with  you  for  ever;  even  the  spirit  of  truth."  Hcfein 
consists  Christ's  communicative  fuhiess,  even  in  liis  being  lull 
of  the  spirit ;  and  so  full  of  grace  and  truth,  that  we  might  o' 
this  fulness  receive,  and  grace  for  grace.  He  is  anointrd  tcilL 
the  Holy  Ghost,  and  this  is  Ihe  ointment  that  goes  dotcnfrom  iha 
head  lo  the  members.  "  God  gives  the  spirit  not  by  moasuie 
unto  him,  ihat  every  member  might  receive  according  io  ihi 
measure  of  the  gill  of  Christ."  This  therelore  was  IfcL 
great  blessing  he  praj^ed  for  in  that  wonderful  jirayrr  whidl 
he  uttered  for  his  disciples  and  all  his  future  cliiirch,  Ibe 
evening  before  he  died,  John  xvii.  The  blessiiip  he  prayed 
for  to  the  Father,  in  behalf  of  his  disciples,  wua  llic  same  Iw 
had  insisted  on  in  his  preceding  discourse  with  them ;  anil 
this,  doubtless,  was  the  blessing  he  prayed  for,  when  as  nur  High  i 
Priest  he  oftred  up  strong  t^i/'fg  ttnd  tears,  with  hb  blood, 
Heb.  V.  0.  7.  As  for  this  he  shed  his  blood,  for  this  he  oIm  AcA 
tears,  and  poured  out  prajers. 

Bm  of  all  Ihe  time  we  have  been  Blinking  of.  ttin  is  the 
chief  season  for  Ihe  beslowincnt  of  this  blessing ;  lUe  mma  $ra- 
son  of  success  to  alt  that  Chris!  did  and  suflered  in  the  worii  «f 
our  redcmpiinn.  Before  this,  the  Kpiiii  of  God  is  given  bm 
very  sparingly,  and  but  few  are  saved  ;  bul  tht-n  it  will  bo  fcr 
otherwise;  wickedness  shall  be  rare  llien.  ua  virtue  and  uiriy 
had  been  before:  and  undoubtedly  by  far  the  grcnrcsl 
bcr  of  Iheni  thai  ever  receive  the  benefits  of  Chrisi's 

•  Liiki-  x»iv.  40-  Acis  i.  ■}.  nod  ii,  S3.  SD.  (iitl  lii.  li  Ed 
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tion«  from  the  beginning  of  the  world  to  the  end  of  it,  will  re- 
ceive it  in  that  time.* 

This  time  is  represented  in  scripture,  as  the  proper  ap- 
pointed season  of  Christ^s  salvation;  eminently  the  elect  season^ 
the  accepted  time^  and  day  ofsalvation^  ^^  The  year  of  Christ^s 
redeemed/^  Isai.  Ixiii.  4. — ^Tnis  period  is  spoken  of  as  the  proper 
time  of  the  Redeemer's  domimon,  and  the  reign  of  his  redeem- 
ing love,  in  the  iid  and  viith  chapters  of  Daniel,  and  many  other 
places ;  the  proper  time  of  his  harvest^  or  ingathering  of  his 
fruits  from  this  fallen  world  ;  the  appointed  day  of  his  triumph 
over  Satan,  the  ^at  destroyer ;  and  the  appointed  day  of  his 
marriage  with  his  elect  spouse,  (Rev.  xix.  7.)  The  time  given 
to  the  Sun  of  Righteousness  io  rule,  as  the  clay  is  the  time  God 
has  appointed  for  the  natural  sun  to  bear  rule.  Therefore  the 
bringing  on  of  this  time  is  called  ^^  Christ's  coming  in  his  kingt 
dom  ;'*  wherein  ^^  he  will  rend  the  heavens  and  come  down,  and 
the  Sun  of  Righteousness  shall  arise,''  (Mai.  iv.  %  and  Isai. 
Ix.  1.)  . 

The  comparatively  little  saving  good  there  is  in  the  world, 
as  the  fruit  of  Christ's  redemption,  before  that  time,  is  as  it 
were  granted  by  way  of  anticipation,  as  we  anticipate  some- 
thing of  the  sun's  light  by  reflection  before  the  proper  time 
of  the  sun's  rule ;  and  as  the  first-fruits  are  gathered  before 
the  harvest    Then  more  especially  will  be  the  fulfilment  of 

*  The  number  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth  will  doubtless  then  be  vastly 
multiplied,  and  the  number  of  redeemed  ones  much  more  — If  we  should  suppose 
that  glorious  day  to  last  no  more  than  literally  a  thoutond  y^ars,  and  that  at  the 
beginning  of  that  thousand  years  the  world  of  mankind  should  be  but  iust  as  nu- 
merous as  it  is  now,  and  tfalat  the  number  should  be  doubled^  durine  that  time  of 
great  health  and  peace  and  the  universal  blessing  of  heaven,  once  only  in  an  hun- 
dred years,  the  number  at  the  end  of  the  thousand  years  would  be  more  than  a 
ikottsand  times  greater  than  it  is  now  ;  and  if  it  should  be  doubled  once  in  fifl^ 
years  (which  probably  the  number  of  the  inhabitants  of  New- England  has  ordi- 
•  narilv  been  in  about  ntdf  that  time)  then  at  the  end  of  the  thousand  years  there 
would  be  more  than  a  mUHcn  inhabitants  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  where  there  is 
one  now.  And  there  is  reason  to  think  that  through  the  sreater  part  of  this  peri- 
od, at  least,  the  number  of  ioints  will,  in  their  increase,  bear  a  proportion  to  the 
increase  of  the  number  of  inhabitants.  And  it  must  be  considered,  that  if  the 
number  of  mankind  at  the  beginning  of  this  period  be  no  more  than  equal  to  the 
present  numbo',  yet  we  may  doubtless  conclude,  that  the  number  of  true  saints 
will  be  immensely  greater ;  when  instead  of  the  few  true  and  thorough  christians 
now  in  some  few  countries,  every  nation  on  the  face  of  the  whole  eaith  shall  be 
converted  to  Christianity,  and  every  country  shall  be  full  of  true  christians ;  so 
that  the  successive  multiplication  of  true  saints  throuc^  the  thousand  yean,  will 
begin  with  that  vast  advantage,  beyond  the  multiplication  of  mankind ;  where  the 
latter  is  begun  from  units,  the  other  doubtless  will  beein  with  hundreds,  if  not 
^unsands.  How  much  greater  then  will  be  the  number  of  true  converts,  that  will 
be  brought  to  a  participation  of  the  benefits  of  Christ's  redemption,  during  that 

Seriod,  than  in  all  oUier  times  put  together  ?  I  think,  the  foregoing  things  consi- 
ered,  we  shall  be  very  moderate  in  our  conjectures,  if  we  say  it  is  probable  that 
there  will  be  an  hunwred  thousand  times  more  that  will  actually  be  redeemed  to 
God  by  Christ's  blood,  during  that  period  of  the  church's  prosperity,  than  ever 
had  been  before,  from  the  beginning  of  the  world  to  that  time. 

f  Isai.  xliz.  8.  and  so  on  to  ver.  93.  and  chap.  lii.  2.  taken  with  the  context, 
in  that  and  the  preceding  and  following  chapters. 
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those  great  promises,  made  by  God  (he  Father  to  the  Son,  ft.^ 
hie  pouring  out  his  aoul  unto  death;  {Isal  liii.  10 — 1'2.)  then 
shall  he  see  his  seed ;  and  the  pleasure  oflhe  Lord  shall  prospa 
in  his  ha|id ;"  then  "  shall  he  see  of  the  travail  of  his  sout,  attd 
be  satisfied,  and  shall  justify  many  by  his  knowledge;"  iheo 
will  God  divide  him  a  portion  with  the  great,  and  he  shall  ^ 
vide  the  spoil  with  the  strong ;"  then  shall  Christ  in  an  eminenl 
manner  obtain  his  chosen  spouse,  that  "  he  loved  and  died  (or^ 
that  he  might  sanctiry  and  cleanse  her,  with  the  washing  of  wil< 
ter,  by  the  word,  and  present  her  to  himself,  a  glorious  church.'' 
He  will  obtain  "  the  joy  that  was  set  before  him,  for  which  hi 
endured  the  cross,  and  despised  the  shame,"  chiefly  in  iht_ 
events  and  consequences  otthat  day  :  that  day,as  was  observed 
before,  which  is  often  represented  as  eminently  the  time  of  tha 
"  rejoicing  of  the  bridegroom."  The  foreknowledge  am\  con* 
sideration  of  it  was  what  supported  him,  and  that  in  which  hi( 
soul  exulted,  at  a  time  when  it  had  been  troubled  at  the  xiew 
of  his  approaching  sufferings  ;  as  may  be  seen  in  John  xii.  2% 
•24,  27,  §1,  32.  ^ 

Now  therefore,  if  this  is  what  Jesus  Christ,  our  great  R*- 
deemer  and  the  head  of  the  church,  did  so  much  desire,  anf 
set  his  heart  upon  from  all  eternity,  and  for  which  he  did  sail 
suffered  so  much,  offering  up  strong  crying  and  trart,  and  to 
precious  blood,  to  obtain  it ;  surely  his  disciples  and  member* 
should  also  earnestly  seek  it,  and  be  much  in  ptayeifor  i(. 


SECT.  IV. 

The  whole  Creation  travails  in  Pain. 

The  whole  creation  is,  as  it  were,  earnestly  waiting  for  Itel 
day,  and  constantly  groaning  and  travailing  in  pain  to  fariu 
forth  the  felicity  and  glory  of  it.  For  that  day  is  atwveu 
other  times,  excepting  the  day  of  judgment,  the  day  oftk^ 
manifestation  of  the  sons  of  Gad,  and  of  their  gloriovMHtrtg: 
And  therefore,  that  elegant  rep  resent  alien  the  apostle  nmka 
of  the  earnest  expectation  and  travail  of  the  creation  in  RoB. 
vui.  19—22.  IS  applicable  to  the  glorious  event  of  tius  daf: 
"the  earnest  expectation  of  the  creature  waitcth  for  the  dm- 
lestation  of  the  sons  of  God.  For  the  creature  was  morfo  «!*■ 
J®"^' '?  vanity,  not  willingly  but  by  reason  of  him  who  halb  ni^ 
lected  the  same  in  hope.  Because  the  creature  il»clf  also  steH  i 
be  delivered  from  the  bondage  of  corruption  into  the  glonoa  I 
liberty  of  the  children  of  God.  For  we  know  thai  the  wbot* 
creation  groaneth  and  iravailcth  in  pain  togcUicr  until  nmr' ' 
I  he  visible  world  has  now  for  many  ages  been  subject  to  •»■ 
»nrt  made,  as  it  were,  a  servant  to  it.  through   iho  ahuw  IW 
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man,  who  has  the  dominion  over  the  creatures,  puts  the  Crea- 
tures to.  Thus  the  sun  is  a  sort  of  servant  to  all  manner  of 
wickedness,  as  its  light  and  other  beneficial  influences  are 
abused  by  men,  and  made  subservient  to  their  lusts  and  sinful 
purposes.  So  of  the  rain,  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  the  brute 
animals,  and  all  other  parts  of  the  visible  creation  ;  they  all 
serve  men^s  corruption,  and  obey  their  sinfiil  will.  And  God 
doth  in  a  sort  subject  them  to  it ;  for  he  continues  his  influence 
and  power  to  make  them  obedient,  according  to  the  same  law 
of  nature  whereby  they  yield  to  men^s  command  when  used 
to  good  purposes. 

It  is  by  the  immediate  influence  of  God  upon  things  ac- 
cording to  those  constant  methods  which  we  call  the  laws  of 
nature,  that  they  are  ever  obedient  to  man^s  will,  or  that  we  can 
use  them  at  all.  This  influence  God  continues  in  order  to  make 
them  obedient  to  man^s  will,  though  wicked.     This  is  a  sure 
-sign  that  the  present  state  of  things  is  not  lasting :  it  is  con- 
fusion ;  and  God  would  not  suffer  it  to  be,  but  that  he  de- 
signs in  a  Uttle  time  to  put  an  end  to  it.     Seeing  it  is  to  be  but 
a  little  while,  God  chooses  rather  to  subject  the  creature  to 
man^s  wickedness,  than  to  disturb  and  interrupt  the  course  of 
nature  according  to  its  stated  laws :  but  it  is,  as  it  were,  a  force 
upon  the  creature;   for  the  creature  is  abused  in  it,  perverted 
to  far  meaner  purposes  than  those  for  which  the  author  of 
its  nature  made  and  adapted  it.     The  creature  therefore  is 
unwillingly  subject,  and  but  for  a  short  tinbe ;  and,  as  it  were, 
hopes/or  an  alteration.     It  is  a  bondage  which  the  creature  is 
subject  to,  from  which   it  was  partly  delivered  when  Christ 
came,  and  when  the  gospel  was  promulgated  in  the  world  ;  and 
will  be  more  fully  delivered  at  the  commencement  of  the  glo- 
rious day  we  are  speaking  of,  and  perfectly  at  the  day  of  judg- 
ment    This  agrees  wim  the  context ;  for  the  apostle  was 
speaking  of  the  present  sufiering  state  of  the  church.     The 
reason  why  the  church  in  this  world  is  in  a  sufiering  state,  is, 
that  the  world  is  subject  to  the  sin  and  corruption  of  mankind. 
By  vanity  and  corruption  in  scripture,  is  very  commonly  meant 
sin,  or  wickedness ;   as  might  be  shewn  in  very  many  places, 
would  my  intended  brevity  allow. 

Though  the  creature  is  thus  subject  to  vanity,  yet  does 
not  it  rest  in  this  subjection,  but  is  constantly  acting  and  exert- 
ing itself,  in  order  to  that  glorious  liberty  that  God  has  appoint- 
ed at  the  time  we  are  speaking  of,  and,  as  it  were,  reaching 
forth  towards  it.  All  the  changes  brought  to  pass  in  the  world 
from  age  to  age,  are  ordered  by  infinite  wisdom,  in  one  respect 
or  other  to  prepare  the  way  for  that  glorions  issue  of  thmgs, 
when  truth  and  righteousness  shall  finally  prevail,  and  he  whose 
right  it  is  shall  t&e  the  kingdom.  All  the  creatures,  in  all 
their  operations  and  motions,  continually  tend  to  this.     As  in* 
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18,  *^  1  have  waited  for  thy  salvation,  O  Lord/*  The  same  is 
represented  as  the  spirit  oi  his  true  children,  or  the  family  of  Ja- 
cob, Isai.  viii.  17.  *'  I  will  wait  upon  the  Lord,  that  hideth  him* 
self  from  the  house  of  Jacob,  and  I  will  look  for  him. — They 
that  love  Christ ^s  appearing,^^  b  a  name  that  the  apostle  gives 
to  true  christians,  2  Tim.  iv.  8. 

The  glorious  inhabitants  of  the  heavenly  world — the  saints 
and  angels  there  who  rejoice  when  one  smner  repents — are 
earnestly  waiting,  in  an  assured  and  joyful  dependence  on  God^s 
promises  of  that  conversion  of  the  world  and  marriage  of  the 
Lamb,  which  shall  take  place  when  that  glorious  day  comes : 
and  therefore  they  are  represented  as  all  with  one  accord 
rejoicing,  and  praising  God  with  such  mighty  exultation  and 
triumph,  when  it  is  accomplished,  Rev.  xix. 


SECT.  V. 

PreceptSy  Encouragements,  and  Examples, 

The  word  of  God  is  full  of  precepts,  encouragements,  and 
excemples,  tending  to  excite  and  induce  the  people  of  God  to 
be  much  in  prayer  for  this  mercy.     The  spirit  of  God  is  the 
chief  of  blessings,  for  it  is  the  sum  of  all  spiritual  blessings ; 
which  we  need  infinitely  more  than  others,  and  wherein  our 
true  and  eternal  happiness  consists.     That  which  is  the  sum  of 
the  blessings  Christ  purchased,  is  the  sum  of  the  blessings  chris- 
tians  have  to  pray  for ;  but  that,  as  was  observed  before,  is  the 
Holy  Spirit.     Therefore,  when  the  disciples  came  to  Christ  de- 
siring him  to  teach  them  to  pray,  (Luke  xi.)  and  he  according- 
ly gave  them  particular  directions  for  the  performance  of  this 
duty ;  he  adds  ver.  13.     **  If  ye  then  being  evil,  know  how  to 
give  good  gifts  unto  your  children,  how  much  more  shall  your 
heavenly  Father  cive  the  Holy  Spirit  to  them  that  ask  him  ?^' 
From  which  words  of  Christ  we  may  also  observe,  that  there 
is  no  blessing  we  have  so  great  encouragement  to  pray  for,  as 
the  Spirit  of  God.     The  words  imply  that  our  heavenly  Father 
is  esptecially  ready  to  bestow  his  Holy  Spirit  on  them  that  ask 
him.    The  more  excellent  the  nature  of  any  benefit  is  which  we 
stand  in  need  of,  the  more  ready  God  is  to  bestow  it,  in  answer 
to  prayer.     The  infinite  goodness  of  God^s  nature  is  the  more 
gratified,  the  grand  design  of  our  redemption  is  the  better  an- 
swered, Jesus  Christ  the  Redeemer  has  the  greater  success  in  his 
undertaking  and  labours  ;  and  those  desires  which  are  express- 
ed in  prayer  for  the  most  excellent  blessings,  are  the  most  excel- 
lent desires,  and  consequently  such  as  God  most  approves  of. 
and  is  most  ready  to  gratify. 
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cially  appointed  for  ^ori^ing  his  own  great  name  in  this 
world,  causing  his  glory  to  be  revealed^  that  all  flesh  may  see  it 
together^  causing  it  openly  to  be  manifested  in  the  si^ht  of  the 
heathen^  filling  Uie  whole  world  with  the  light  of  his  glory  to 
such  a  degree,  that  the  moon  shall  be  confounded  cmdthe  sun 
ashamed  before  that  brighter  glory ;  the  appointed  time  for 
glorifying  and  magnifying  the  name  of  Jesus  Christy  causing 
"  every  knee  to  bow,  and  every  tongue  to  confess  to  him."  This 
is  the  proper  time  ^*  of  God's  kingdom  coming,"  or  of  ^^  Christ 
coming  in  his  kingdom  :"  that  is,  the  very  time  foretold  in  the 
2d  of  Daniel,  when  the  *^  Lord  God  of  heaven  shall  set  up  a  king- 
dom," in  the  latter  times  of  the  last  monarchy,  when  it  is  divided 
into  ten  kingdoms. 

And  that  is  the  very  time  foretold  in  the  viith  of  Daniel, 
when  there  should  be  **  given  to  one  like  the  Son  of  man, 
dominion,  glory,  and  a  kingdom,  that  all  people,  nations  and 
lanraages  should  serve  them ;  and  the  kingdom  and  dominion, 
and  the  ^eatness  of  the  kingdom,  under  the  whole  heaven 
shall  be  given  to  the  people  of  the  saints  of  the  most  high  God^'^ 
after  the  destruction  of  the  little  hom^  that  should  continue /or 
a  time^  times,  and  the  dividing  of  time.  And  that  is  the  time 
wherein  ^  God's  will  shall  be  done  on  earth,  as  it  is  done  in 
heaven ;''  when  heaven  shall,  as  it  were,  be  bowed,  and  come 
down  to  the  earth,  as  *'  God's  people  shall  be  all  righteous,  and 
holiness  to  the  Lord  shall  be  written  on  the  bells  of  the  horses,'* 
&c.  So  that  the  three  first  petitions  of  the  Lord's  prayer  are, 
in  effect,  no  other  than  requests  for  bringing  on  thiB*  glorious 
day. — And  as  the  Lord's  prayer  begins  with  asking  for  this  in 
the  three  first  petitions,  so  it  concludes  with  it  in  these  words, 
^^For  thine  is  the  kingdom,  and  the  power,  and  the  glory, 
for  ever.  Amen."  Which  words  imply  a  request,  that  God 
would  take  to  himself  his  great  power,  and  reign,  and  manifest 
his  power  and  glory  in  the  world.  Thus  Christ  teaches  ub,  that 
it  becomes  his  disciples  to  seek  this  above  all  other  things,  and 
make  it  the  first  and  the  last  in  their  prayers,  and  that  every  peti- 
tion should  be  put  up  in  subordination  to  the  advancement  of 
Grod's  kingdom  and  glory  in  the  world. 

Besides  what  has  been  observed  of  the  Lord's  prayer,  if 
we  look  through  the  whole  bible,  and  observe  all  the  examples 
of  prayer  that  we  fiAd  there  recorded,  we  shall  not  findtio  many 
prayers  for  any  other  mercy,  as  for  the  deliverance,  restoration 
and  prosperity  of  the  church,  and  the  advancement  of  God^s 
glory  and  kingdom  of  grace  in  the  world.  If  we  well  consider 
the  prayers  recordea  in  the  books  of  Psalms,  I  believe  we  shall 
see  reason  to  think,  that  a  very  great,  if  not  the  greater  part  of 
them,  are  prayers  uttered,  either  in  the  name  of  Christ,  or  in 
the  name  of  the  church,  for  such  a  mercy :  and  undoubtedly 
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It  is  evidently  with  reference  to  this  mercv,  that  God  makes 
the  promise  in  Isai.  xli.  17 — 19.  ^  When  tne  i)Oor  and  needy 
seek  water  and  there  is  none,  and  their  tongue  faileth  for  thirst, 
I,  the  Lord,  will  hear  them  ;  I,  the  God  of  Israel,  will  not  for- 
sake them  ;  I  will  open  the  rivers  in  high  places,  and  fountains 
in  the  midst  of  the  vallies ;  I  will  make  the  wilderness  a  pool  of 
water,  and  the  dry  land  springs  of  water ;  I  will  plant  in  the 
wilderness  the  cedar,  the  shittim-tree,  and  the  myrtle,  and  the 
oil-tree ;  I  will  set-  in  the  desert  the  fir-tree,  the  pine,  and  the 
box-tree  together/^     Spiritual  waters  and  rivers  are  explained 
by  the  apostle  John,  to  be  the  Holy  Spirit^  (John  viL  37 — 39.) 
It  is  now  a  time  of  scarcity  of  these  spiritual  waters ;  there  are, 
as  it  were,  none.  If  God^s  people,  in  this  time  of  great  drought, 
were  but  made  duly  sensible  of  this  calamity,  and  their  own 
emptiness  and  nece^ity,  and  brought  earnestly  to  thirst  and 
cry  for  needed  supplies,  God  would  doubtless  soon  fulfil  this 
blessed  promise.     We  have  another  promise  much  like  this,  in 
Psal.  cii.  16, 17.  '^  When  the  Lord  shall  build  up  Zion,  he  shall 
appear  in  his  glory  ;  he  will  regard  the  prayer  of  the  destitute, 
and  not  despise  their  prayer.^^     And  remarkable  are  the  words 
that  follow  in  the  next  verse,  **  This  shall  be  written  for  the 
generation  to  come ;  and  the  people  which  shall  be  created,  shall 
praise  the  Lord.^^     Which  seems  to  signify,  that  this  promise 
shall  be  left  on  record  to  encourage  some  /tittire  generation 
of  God^s  people  to  pray  and  cry  earnestly  ror  this  mercy,  to 
whom  he  would  fuMl  the  promise,  and  thereby  give  them,  and 
sreat  multitudes  of  others  who  should  be  converted  through 
their  prayers,  occasion  to  praise  his  name. 

Who  knows  but  that  the  generation  here  spoken  of  may 
be  thb  present  generation  ?  One  thing  mentioned  in  the  charac- 
ter of  that  future  generation,  is  certainly  true  concerning  th  e 
present,  viz.     That  it  is  destitute.     The  church  of  God  is  ia 
very  low,  sorrowful  and  needy  circumstances  ;  and  if  the  next 
thing  there  supposed  were  also  verified  in  us,  viz.    That  we 
were  made  sensible  of  our  great  calamity,  and  brought  to  cry 
earnestly  to  God  for  help,  1  am  persuaded  the  third  would  be 
also  verified,  viz.    That  our  prayers  would  be  turned  into  joy- 
ful praise^  for  God^s  gracious  answers  of  them.     It  is  spoken 
I   of  as  a  sign  and  evidence,  that  the  time  to  favour  Zion  is  come^ 
when  God^s  servants  are  brought  by  their  prayeriiilness  for  her 
•\  restoration,  in  an  eminent  manner,  to  show  that  they  favour  her 
g  stones  and  dust;  (Ver.  13,  14.)  ^^Thou  shalt  arise,  and  have 
I  mercy  upon  Zion ;  for  the  time  to  favour  her,  yea,  the  set  time 
is  come ;  for  thy  servants  take  pleasure  in  her  stones,  and  fa- 
^  vour  the  dust  thereof.^^ 

9  God  has  respect  to  the  prayers  of  his  saints  in  all  his  go- 

L  vemment  of  the  world  ;  as  we  may  observe  by  the  representa- 
i>  tion  made  Rev.  viii.  at  the  beginning.  There  we  read  of  seven 
^       VOL.  ur.  61 
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people  ask  of  him,  or  enquire  of  him  by  earnest  prayer,  to  do 
this  for  them  ;  and  manifests  himself  as  being  at  the  command 
of  earnest  prayers  for  such  a  mercy :  and  a  reason  why  God  is 
so  ready  to  hear  such  prayers  is  couched  in  the  words,  viz. — 
Because  it  is  prayer  for  his  own  church,  his  chosen  and  beloved 
people,  ^  his  sons  and  d.ughters,  and  the  work  of  his  hands  ;^^ 
and  he  cannot  deny  any  thing  that  is  asked  for  their  comfort 
and  prosperity. 

God  speaks  of  himself  as  standing  ready  to  be  gracious 
to  his  church,  and  to  appear  for  its  restoration,  and  only  wait- 
ing  for  such  an  opportunity  to  bestow  this  mercy,  when  he  shall 
hear  the  cries  of  his  people  for  it,  that  ho  may  bestow  it  in 
answer  to  their  prayers.  Isai.  xxx.  18, 19.  ^^  Therefore  will 
the  Lord  wait,  that  he  may  be  gracious  to  thee  *,  and  there- 
fore will  he  be  exalted,  that  he  may  have  mercy  upon  you ;  for 
the  Lord  is  a  God  of  judgment :  Blessed  are  all  they  that 
wait  for  him.  For  the  people  shall  dwell  in  Zion  at  Jeru- 
salem. Thou  shalt  weep  no  more;  he  will  be  very  gracious 
unto  thee,  at  the  voice  of  thy  cry ;  when  he  shall  hear  it,  he 
will  answer  thee.'^  The  words  imply,  that  when  God  once 
sees  his  people  much  engaged  in  praying  for  this  mercy,  it 
shall  be  no  longer  delayed.  Christ  desires  to  ^^  hear  the  voice 
of  his  si>ouse,  who  is  m  the  clefts  of  the  rock,  in  the  secret 
places  of  the  stairs  ;^'  in  a  low  and  obscure  state,  driven  into 
secret  corners ;  he  only  waits  for  this  in  order  to  put  an  end  to 
her  state  of  affliction,  and  to  cause  the  ^*  day  to  break  and  the 
shadows  to  flee  away.^^     If  he  once  heard  her  voice  in  earnest 

Erayer,  he  would  come  swiftly  over  the  mountains  of  separation 
etween  him  and  her,  as  a  roe,  or  young  hart.  (Sol.  Song  ii. 
14,  &a) 

When  his  church  is  in  a  low  state,  and  oppressed  by  her 
enemies,  and  cries  to  him,  he  will  swiftly  fly  to  her  relief, 
as  birds  fly  at  the  cry  of  their  young ;  (Isai.  xxxL  5.)  Yea, 
when  that  glorious  day  comes,  before  they  call,  he  will  answer 
them,  and  while  they  are  yet  speaking,  he  will  hear ;  and  in 
answer  to  their  prayers,  he  will  make  the  wolf  and  the  lamb  feed 
together,  &c.  (Isai.  Ixv.  24,  25.)  When  the  spouse  prays  for 
the  effusion  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  the  coming  of  Christ,  by 
granting  the  tokens  of  his  spiritual  presence  m  the  church, 
(Cant.  IV.  15.)  ^^  Awake,  O  north  wind,  and  come,  thou  south, 
blow  upon  my  garden,  that  the  spices  thereof  may  flow  out ; 
let  my  beloved  come  into  his  garden,  and  eat  ma  pleasant 
fruits ;''  there  seems  to  be  an  immediate  answer  to  htf  praj^er, 
in  the  next  words,  in  abundant  commonicatiooi  of  the  Spirit, 
and  bestowment  of  spiritual  bleaopga ;  **  I  jROi  ^om^  ^^1  mr 
garden,  my  sbter,  my  spouse ;  I  have  gAtbw 
my  spice :  I  have  eaten  my  honey-comb  wif 
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in  Jerusalem  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  was  in  answer  to  ex- 
traordinary  prayer.  When  the  disciples  were  gathered  toffe- 
tber  to  their  Lord,  a  little  before  his  ascension,  he  commanded 
them  that  they  should  not  depart  from  Jerusalem^  hut  wait  for 
the  promise  of  the  Father^  which^  saith  he,  ye  have  heard  of  me, 
i.  e.  the  promise  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  Acts  i.  4.  What  thev  had 
their  hearts  upon  was  the  restoration  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel: 
^  Lord,^^  say  thev,  ^^  wilt  thou  at  this  time  restore  again  the 
kingdom  to  Israel  ?^^  (ver.  6.)  And  according  to  Christ^s  direc- 
tion, after  his  ascension  they  returned  to  Jerusalem,  and  con- 
tinued in  united  fervent  prayer  and  supplication.  It  seems  they 
spent  their  time  in  it  from  day  to  day  without  ceasing,  till  the 
Spirit  came  down  in  a  wonderful  manner  uj^on  them ;  and  that 
work  was  begun  which  never  ceased,  and  all  the  chief  nations 
were  converted  to  Christianity.  And  that  glorious  deliverance 
and  advancement  of  the  christian  church,  that  was  in  the  days 
of  Constantine  the  Greats  followed  the  extraordinary  cries  of 
the  church  of  God,  as  the  matter  is  represented.  Rev.  vi.  at  the 
opening  of  the  fifth  seal.  The  church  in  her  sufiering  state 
is  represented  crying  with  a  loud  voice,  ^^  How  long.  Lord,  holy 
and  true,  dost  thou  not  Judge,  and  avenge  our  blood  on  them 
that  dwell  on  the  earth  r^  And  the  opening  of  the  next  seal 
brings  on  that  mighty,  revolution,  in  the  days  of  Constantine, 
compared  to  those  great  changes  that  shall  be  at  the  end  of  the 
world. 

As  there  is  so  great  and  manifold  reason  from  the  word 
of  God,  to  think  that  if  a  spirit  of  earnest  prayer  for  that  great 
efiiision  of  the  Spirit  of  God  which  I  am  speaking  of,  prevailed 
in  the  christian  church,  the  mercy  would  be  soon  granted ; 
so  those  that  are  engaged  in  such  prayer  might  well  expect  the 
first  benefit  God  will  come  to  those  that  are  seekmg  him 
and  waiting  for  him  ;  Isai.  xxv.  9.  and  xxvi.  8.  When  Christ 
came  in  the  flesh,  he  was  first  revealed  to  them  who  were 
waiting  for  the  consolation  of  Israel,  and  looking  for  redemp- 
tion in  Jerusalem,  Luke  i.  25,  38.  And  in  that  great  outpouring 
of  the  spirit  that  was  in  the  days  of  the  apostles,  which  was 
attended  with  such  glorious  effects  among  the  Jews  and  Gen- 
tiles, the  spirit  came  down  first  on  those  that  were  engaged  in 
united  earnest  prayer  for  it — A  special  blessing  is  promised 
to  them  that  love  and  pray  for  the  prosperity  of  the  churqh  of 
God,  Psalm  cxxxiL  6.  Pray  for  the  peace  of  Jerusalem.  They 
shall  prosper  that  love  thee. 
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violent  contentions  have  been  of  late  amonflst  ministers  and 
people,  about  things  of  a  religious  nature  ?  How  much  is  the 
gospel-ministry  grown  into  contempt  ?  and  the  work  of  the 
ministry  in  many  rdspects  laid  under  uncommon  difficulties, 
and  even  in  danger  of  sinking  amongst  us  ?  How  many  of 
our  congregations  and  churches  rending  in  pieces  ?  Church 
discipline  weakened,  and  ordinances  less  and  less  regarded  ? 
What  wild  and  extravagant  notions,  gross  delusions  of  the  de- 
vil, and  strange  practices  have  prevailed,  and  do  still  prevail  in 
many  places  under  a  pretext  of  extraordinary  purity,  spiritua- 
lity, Uoerty,  and  zeal  against  formality,  usurpation,  and  con- 
formity to  the  world  7  How  strong,  deeply  rooted,  and  general 
are  the  prejudices  that  prevail  against  vital  religion  and  the 
power  of  godliness,  and  almost  every  thins  that  appertains  to 
It  or  tends  to  it  ?  How  apparently  are  the  hearts  of  people, 
every  where,  uncommonly  shut  up  against  all  means  leuid  en- 
deavours to  awaken  sinners  and  revive  religion  7  Vice  and 
immorality  of  all  kinds  withal  increasing  and  unusually  pre- 
vailing?— May  not  an  attentive  view  and  consideration  of 
such  a  state  of  things  well  influence  the  people  that  favour  the 
dust  of  ZioQ,  to  earnestness  in  their  cries  to  God  for  a  general 
outpouring  of  his  spirit,  which  alone  can  be  an  effectual  remedy 
for  these  evils  7 

Besides,  the  fresh  attempts  made  by  the  antichristian 
powers  against  the  Protestant  interest,  in  their  late  endeavours 
to  restore  a  popish  government  in  Great  Britain,  the  chief 
bulwark  of  the  Protestant  cause ;  as  also  the  persecution  lately 
revived  against  the  Protestants  in  France,  may  well  give  occa- 
sion to  the  people  of  God  to  renewed  and  extraordinary  earn- 
estness in  their  prayers  to  him  for  the  fulfilment  of  the  pro* 
mised  downfall  of  antichrist,  and  that  liberty  and  glory  ot  his 
church  that  shall  follow. 

As  there  is  much  in  the  present  state  of  things  to  shew  us 
our  great  need  of  this  mercy,  and  to  cause'us  to  desire  it ;  so 
there  is  very  much  to  convince  us,  that  God  alone  can  bestow  it^ 
and  shew  us  our  entire  and  absolute  dependence  on  him  for  it. 
The  insufficiency  of  human  abilities  to  bring  to  pass  any  such 
happy  change  in  the  world  as  is  foretold,  or  to  afford  any  re- 
meay  to  mankind  firom  such  miseries  as  have  been  mentioned, 
does  now  remariiably  appear.  Those  observations  of  the  apos- 
tle, 1  Cor.  i.  ^  The  world  by  wisdom-knows  not  God,  and  God 
makes  foolish  the  wisdom  of  this  world,^*  never  were  verified 
to  such  a  degree  as  they  are  now.  Great  discoveries  have  been 
made  in  the  arts  and  sciences,  and  never  was  human  learning 
carried  to  such  a  height  as  in  the  present  age ;  and  yet  never 
did  the  cause  of  reli^on  and  virtue  run  so  low,  in  nations  pro- 
fessing the  true  religion.  Never  was  there  an  age  wherein  so 
many  learned  and  elaborate  treatises  have  been  written,  in 
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ness  are  risen  to  such  an  extreme  height,  is  exceeding  deplora- 
ble; but  yet,  I  think,  considering  God's  promises  to  his  church, 
and  the  ordinary  method  of  his  dispensations,  hope  may  jusdy 
be  gathered  from  it,  that  the  present  state  of  thinss  will  not 
last  long,  but  that  a  happy  change  is  nigh.  We  know  that 
God  never  will  desert  the  cause  of  truth  and  holiness,  nor  suffer 
the  gates  of  hell  to  prevail  against  the  church ;  and  that  usually 
from  the  beginning  of  the  world,  the  state  of  the  church  has 
appeared  most  dark,  just  before  some  remarkable  deliverance 
and  advancement :  *  Many  a  time,  may  Israel  say.  Had  not  the 
Lord  been  on  our  side,  then  our  enemies  would  have  swallowed 
us  up  quick. — ^The  waters  had  overwhelmed  us.'  The  church's 
extremity  has  often  been  God's  opportunity  for  magnifying  his 
power,  mercy  and  faithfulness,  towards  her.  The  mterest  of 
vital  piety  has  long  been  in  general  decaying,  and  error  and 
wickedness  prevaUing :  it  looks  as  though  the  disease  were 
now  come  to  a  crisis,  and  that  things  cannot  remain  long  in  such 
a  state,  but  that  a  change  may  be  expected  in  one  respect  or 
other. 

And  not  only  God's  manner  of  dealing  with  his  church  in 
former  ages,  and  many  things  in  the  promises  and  prophecies 
of  his  word,  but  also  several  things  appertaining  to  present  and 
late  aspects  of  divine  providence,  seem  to  give  reason  to  hope 
that  the  change  will  be  such  as  to  magnify  God's  free  grace 
and  sovereign  mercy,  and  not  his  revenging  justice  and  wrath. 
There  are  certain  times  which  are  days  of  vengeance,  ap- 
pointed for  the  more  special  displays  of  God's  justice  and 
mdignation.  God  has  also  his  days  of  mercy,  accepted  times, 
chosen  seasons,  wherein  it  is  his  pleasure  to  shew  mercy,  and 
nothing  shall  hinder  it;  times  appointed  for  the  magnifying 
of  the  Redeemer  and  his  merits,  and  for  the  triumphs  of  his 
^ace,  wherein  his  grace  shall  triumph  over  men's  unworthiness 
m  its  greatest  height  And  if  we  consider  God's  late  dealings 
with  our  nation  and  this  land,  it  appears  to  me  that  there  is  much 
to  make  us  think  that  this  is  such  a  day.* 

*  ParticuUrly  God's  preserving  and  delivering  the  nation,  when  in  so  great 
danger  of  ruin  by  the  late  rebellion  ;  and  his  preserving  New  England,  and  the 
other  British  colonies  in  America,  in  so  remarkable  a  manner,  Erom  the  great 
armament  from  France,  prepared  and  sent  against  us  the  last  year ;  and  the  al- 
most miraculous  success  given  us  against  our  enemies  at  Cape-Breton  the  vear 
before,  disappointing  their  renewed  preparations  and  fresh  attempt  against  these 
colonies,  this  present  year,  (1747,)  by  deUvering  up  the  strength  oi  their  fleet  into 
the  hands  of  the  En^sh,  as  they  were  in  their  way  hither.  And  also  in  protect- 
ing us  from  time  to  tune  from  armies  by  land  that  have  come  against  us  from 
Canada,  since  the  beginning  of  the  present  war  with  France.  Besides  many 
strange  instances  of  protection  of  particular  forts  and  settlements,  shewing  a 
manirest  interposition  of  the  hand  of  heaven,  to  the  observation  of  some  ci  our 
enemies,  and  even  of  the  savages.  And  added  to  these,  the  late  unexpected  res- 
toring of  the  greater  part  of  our  many  captives  in  Canada,  by  those  that  held 
them  prisoners  there.  It  appears  to  me,  that  God  has  gone  much  out  of  his  usual 
■j^  IB  his  exercises  of  mercy,  patience  andjong-suflfering,  in  th^se  instances. 
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God's  patience  was  very  wontlerful  of  old,  towards  thi 
ten  tribes  and  the  people  of  Jiidah  and  Jerusalem,  and  ai 
lerwards  to  the  Jews  in  ihe  limes  of  Christ  and  the  ipostles  \ 
but  it  seems  to  mc,  al!  things  considered,  not  equal  to  his  pa 
tience  and  mercy  to  us.  God  does  not  only  fofbear  to  destroy 
us,  notwithstanding  all  our  provocafions,  but  be  has  wroueh* 
great  things  for  us,  wherein  his  hand  has  been  most  visible 
and  his  arm  made  bare;  especially  those  two  instances  in 
America,  God  succeeding  us  against  Cape-Brelon,  and  too- 
founding  the  armada  from  France  the  last  year  ;  dispensatiuni 
of  Providence  which,  if  considered  in  all  their  circumstances, 
were  so  »¥onderfuily,  and  apparently  manifesting  an  extraor- 
dinary divine  interposition,  that  they  come  perhaps  Uie  near- 
est !o  a  parallel  with  God's  wonderful  works  of  oW,  la  the 
times  of  Moses,  Joshua,  and  Hezekiah,  of  any  that  have  be«n 
in  these  latter  ages  of  the  world,  And  it  is  to  my  prexenl  pur- 
pose to  observe,  that  God  was  pleased  lo  do  grpai  rhings  fcr 
us  in  both  these  instances,  in  answer  to  fjrtraort/inary  praiftr. 
Such  remarkable  appearances  of  a  spirit  of  prayer,  on  any 
particular  public  occasion,  have  not  been  in  the  \atvd,  at  any 
time  within  my  observation  and  memory,  as  on  occ&iiktn  of  die 
affair  of  Cape-Breton.  And  it  is  worthy  lo  be  remembert^, 
thai  God  sent  that  great  storm  on  the  fleet  of  oat  eneiain 
the  last  year,  that  finally  dispersed,  and  utterly  confounded  iIkic, 
and  caused  them  wholly  to  give  over  their  designs  against  us, 
the  very  nigiit  afler  our  day  of  public  fasting  and  prsy^^i  fur  our 
protection  and  their  confusion. 

Thus,  although  it  be  a  day  of  great  apostacy  and  provc- 
cation,  yet  it  is  apparently  a  day  of  the  wondi-ribl  worts  of 
God ;  wonders  of  power  and  mercy ;  which  may  wcfl  Iwil 
us  to  think  on  those  two  places  of  scripture  ;  PsaL  exit.  1^ 
*'  It  is  time  for  thee.Lord,  to  work, for  they  have  made  ?oWtit 
law."  And  Psal.  Ixxv,  I.  "  That  thy  name  is  near,  ihy  wondrw 
works  declare" — God  appears,  as  it  were,  loth  to  dcttta)* 
or  deal  with  us  according  to  our  iniiitiilies,  great  and  agp* 
vated  as  thej;  are ;  and  shews  that  mercy  pleasos  him.  Tbe^ 
a  corrupt  lime,  it  is  plain  by  experience  tlial  it  ta  •  ion 
wherein  God  may  be  found,  and  he  stands  ready  lo  fbvn  mno 
in  answer  lo  prayer.  He  thai  hnih  done  such  ureal  tin 
and  has  so  wonderfully  and  speedily  answ-fred  pr^er  foi  1» 
poral  mercies,  will  much  more  give  the  Holy  Spinl  if  we  *il 
him.  He  marvellously  preserves  us,  and  wuiiB  i„  i^  g^ 
lo  us,  as  though  he  chose  to  make  us  monumt;nia  of  lutcrw 
and  not  of  his  vengeance,  and  waits  only  to  have  us  on 
mouths  wide,  that  he  may  fill  them.  " 

The  lute  remarkable  rel^otu  aivakenmg-g,  i,,  moBVi** 
of  Ihe  christiun  world,  may  justly  encouragu  us  in  pnrat* 
ihe  promised  glorious  and  universal  oiitpouriiur  of  ihe  S^ 
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common  prosperity.  As  it  becomes  all  the  members  of  a  parti- 
cular family,  who  are  strictly  united,  and  have  in  so  many 
respects  one  common  interest,  to  unite  in  prayer  to  God  for  the 
things  they  need  ;  and  as  it  becomes  a  nation,  at  certain  sea- 
sons, visibly  to  unite  in  prayer  for  those  public  mercies  that 
concern  the  interest  of  the  whole  nation :  so,  it  becomes  the 
church  of  Christ — which  is  one  holy  nation,  a  peculiar  people, 
one  heavenly  family,  more  strictly  united,  in  many  respects, 
and  having  infinitely  greater  interests  that  are  common  to  the 
whole,  than  any  other  society — Visibly  to  unite,  and  expressly 
to  agree  together  in  prayer  to  God  for  the  common  prosperity ; 
and  above  all,  that  common  prosperity  and  advancement,  so 
unspeakably  ffreat  and  glorious,  which  God  hath  so  abundantly 
promised  to  fulfil  in  the  latter  days. 

It  becomes  christians,  with  whose  character  a  narrow 
selfish  spirit,  above  all  others,  disagrees,  to  be  much  in  prayer 
for  that  public  mercy,  wherein  consists  the  welfare  and  haj^i^ 
ness  of  the  whole  body  of  Christ,  of  which  they  are  members, 
and  the  greatest  ^ood  of  mankind.  And  union  or  agreement 
in  prayer  is  especially  becoming,  when  christians  pray  for  that 
mercy,  which  above  all  other  things  concerns  them  unitedly, 
and  tends  to  the  relief,  prosperity  and  glory  of  the  whole  body, 
as  well  as  of  each  individual  member. 

Such  an  union  in  prayer  for  the  general  out-pouring  of 
the  Spirit  of  God,  would  not  only  be  beautiful,  but  profitable 
too.  It  would  tend  very  much  to  promote  union  and  charity 
between  distant  members  of  the  church  of  Christ,  to  promote 
public  spirit,  love  to  the  church  of  God,  and  concern  for  the 
interest  of  Zion  ;  as  well  as  be  an  amiable  exercise  and  mani- 
festation of  such  a  spirit.  Union  in  religious  duties,  especially 
in  the  duty  of  prayer,  in  praying  one  with  and  for  another,  and 
jointly  for  their  common  welfare,  above  almost  all  other  things, 
tends  to  promote  mutual  afi*ection  and  endearment.  And  if 
ministers  and  people  should,  by  particular  agreement  and  joint 
resolution,  set  themselves,  in  a  solemn  and  extraordinary  man- 
ner, from  time  to  time,  to  pray  for  the  revival  of  religion  in 
the  world,  it  would  naturally  tend  more  to  awaken  in  them  a 
concern  about  things  of  this  nature,  and  more  of  a  desire  after 
such  a  mercy.  It  would  engage  them  to  more  attention  to  such 
an  afiair,  make  them  more  inquisitive  about  it,  more  ready  to 
use  endeavours  to  promote  what  they,  with  so  many  others, 
spend  so  much  time  in  praying  for.  It  would  make  them  more 
ready  to  rejoice,  and  praise  God,  when  they  see  or  hear  of  any 
thing  of  that  nature  or  tendency.  And,  in  a  particular  man- 
ner, it  would  naturally  tend  to  engage  ministers — the  business 
of  whose  lives  it  should  be,  to  se^  the  welfare  of  the  church 
of  Christ,  and  the  advancement  of  his  kingdom — to  greater 
diligence  and  earnestness  in  their  work ;  and  it  would  nave  a 
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having  made  known  to  us  the  mystery  of  his  will,  according  to 
his  good  pleasure,  which  he  hatn  purposed  in  himself:  that  in 
the  dispensation  of  the  fulness  of  times,  he  might  gather  together 
in  one  all  things  in  Chnst,  both  which  are  in  heaven,  and  which 
are  on  earthy  even  in  him/^ 


PART  III. 
Objections  Answered. 


I  COME  now,  as  was  proposed,  in  the  third  place,  to  answer 
and  obviate  some  objections,  which  some  may  be  ready  to  make 
against  what  has  been  proposed  to  us. 


SECT.  L 

Such  Agreement  superstitiotu^  Answered, 

Some  may  be  ready  to  say,  that  for  christians  in  such  a 
manner  to  set  apart  certain  seasonsy  every  week  and  every 
quarter,  to  be  religiously  observed  and  kept  for  the  purposes 
proposed,  from  year  to  year,  would  be  in  effect  to  establish 
certain  periodical  times  of  human  invention  and  appointment, 
to  be  kept  holy  to  God;  and  so  to  do  the  very  thins  that  has 
ever  been  objected  against,  by  a  very  great  part  of  the  most 
eminent  christians  and  divines  among  protestants,  as  what  men 
have  no  right  to  do ;  it  being  for  them  to  add  to  God's  institu- 
tions, and  introduce  their  own  inventions  and  establishments 
into  the  stated  worship  of  God,  and  lay  unwarrantable  bonds 
on  men^s  consciences,  and  do  what  naturally  tends  to  super- 
stition. 

To  this  I  would  say,  there  can  be  no  justice  in  such  an 
objection  against  this  proposal,  as  made  to  us  in  the  foremen- 
tioned  memorial.  Indeed,  that  cautipn  appears  in  the  project 
itself,  and  in  the  manner  in  which  it  is  proposed  to  us,  that 
there  is  not  so  much  as  any  colour  for  the  objection.  The 
proposal  is  such,  and  so  well  guarded,  that  there  seems  to  be 
no  room  for  the  weakest  christian  who  well  observes  it,  to  un« 
derstand  those  things  to  be  implied  in  it,  which  have  indeed 
been  objected  against  by  many  eminent  christians  and  divines 
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are  not  determined  by  institution,  wliat  the  precise  order  of 
the  diflerent  parts  of  worship  shall  be ;  what  shall  precede, 
and  what  shall  follow ;  whether  praying  or  sinking  shall  be 
first,  and  what  shall  be  next,  and  what  shall  conclude  :   but  vet 

if 

some  order  must  be  agreed  on  by  the  congregation  that  unite 
in  worship ;  otherwise  thc)  cannot  jointly  carry  on  divine 
worship,  in  any  way  of  method  at  all.  If  a  congregation  of 
christians  agree  to  begin  their  public  worship  with  prayer^  next 
to  swg^  then  to  attend  on  the  preaching  of  the  word,  and  to 
conclude  with  prayer  ;  and  do  by  consent  carry  on  their  wor- 
ship in  this  order  from  year  to  year ;  though  this  order  is  not 
appointed  in  scripture,  none  will  call  it  superstition.  And  if  a 
great  number  of  congregations,  through  a  whole  land  or  more 
lands  than  one,  do  by  common  consent  keep  the  same  method 
of  public  worship,  none  will  pretend  to  find  fault  with  it.  But 
yet  for  any  to  go  about  to  bind  all  to  such  a  method,  would  be 
usurpation  and  imposition.  And  if  such  a  precise  order  should 
be  regarded  as  sacred,  as  though  no  other  could  be  acceptable 
to  God,  tliis  would  be  superstition.  If  a  particular  number  of 
christians  shall  affree,  that  besides  the  stated  public  worship 
of  the  sabbath,  they  will,  when  their  circumstances  allow, 
meet  together  to  carry  on  some  religious  exercises,  on  a  sab- 
bath-day night,  for  their  mutual  edification;  or  if  several 
societies  agree  to  meet  together  in  different  places  at  that  time  : 
this  is  no  superstition ;  though  there  be  no  institution  for  it.  If 
people  in  different  congregations  voluntarily  agree  to  take  turns 
to  meet  together  in  the  house  of  God,  to  worship  him  and  hear 
a  public  lecture  once  a  month,  or  once  in  six  weeks,  it  is  not 
unlawful ;  though  there  be  no  institution  for  it :  but  yet,  to 
do  this  as  a  thing  sacred,  indispensable,  and  binding  on  mcn^s 
consciences,  would  be  superstition.  If  christians  of  several 
neighbouring  congregations,  instead  of  a  lecture,  agree  on 
some  special  occasion  to  keep  a  circular  fast^  each  congrega- 
tion taking  its  turn  in  a  certain  time  and  order,  fixed  on  by 
consent ;  or  if,  instead  of  keeping  fast  by  turns  on  difierent 
days,  one  on  one  week  and  one  on  another,  they  shall  all  agree 
to  keep  a  fast  on  the  same  day^  and  to  do  this  either  once  or 
frequently,  according  as  they  shall  judge  their  own  circum- 
stances, or  the  dispensations  of  the  divine  providence,  or  the 
importance  of  the  mercy  they  seek,  require ;  is  there  any  more 
superstition  in  this  ^ 
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Agreement  be  to  be  soon  forgotten,  and  that  extraordinary 
prayerfulness,  which  is  fixed  to  no  certain  times,  to  be  totally 
neglected  ?  To  be  sure,  distant  parts  of  the  church  of  Christ 
could  have  no  confidence  in  one  another,  that  this  would  not  be 
the  case.  If  these  ministers  in  Scotland,  for  instance,  instead 
of  the  proposal  they  have  made,  had  sent  abroad  only  a  gene- 
ral proposal,  that  God^s  people  should  for  the  time  to  come  be 
much  in  more  prayer  for  the  advancement  of  Christ^s  kingdom, 
than  had  been  common  among  christians  heretofore;  and  they 
should  hear  their  proposals  were  generally  allowed  to  be  good ; 
and  that  ministers  and  people,  in  one  place  and  another,  owucmI 
that  it  was  a  very  proper  thing ;  could  they,  from  this  only, 
have  the  like  grounds  of  dependence,  that  God^s  people,  m 
various  parts  of  the  christian  world,  would  indeed  hencefor- 
ward act  unitedly  in  maintaining  extraordinary  prayer  for  this 
mercy  ?  and  how  much  more  promising  would  it  be,  if  they 
should  not  only  hear  that  the  duty  in  general  was  approved 
of,  but  also  that  particular  times  were  actually  fixed  on  for 
the  purpose,  and  an  agreement  and  joint  resolution  was 
come  into,  that  they  would,  unless  extraordinarily  hindered, 
set  apart  such  particular  seasons  to  be  spent  in  this  duty,  from 
time  to  time,  maintaining  this  practice  for  a  certain  number  of 
years? 

%  For  God^s  people  in  distant  places  to  agree  on  certain 
times  for  extraordinary  prayer,  wherein  they  will  unitedly  put 
up  their  requests  to  God,  is  a  means  fit  and  proper  to  be  used, 
in  order  to  the  visibility  of  their  union  in  such  prayer.  Union 
among  God^s  people  in  prayer  is  truly  beautiful,  as  before 
shewn  ;  it  is  beautifiil  in  the  eyes  of  Christ,  and  it  is  justly  beau- 
tiful and  amiable  in  the  eyes  of  christians.  And  if  so,  then 
it  must  needs  be  desirable  to  christians  that  such  union  should 
be  visible.  If  it  would  be  a  lovely  sight  in  the  eyes  of  the 
church  of  Christ,  and  much  to  their  comfort,  to  behold  various 
and  diflferent  parts  of  the  church  united  in  extraordinary  prayer 
for  the  general  outpouring  of  the  Spirit,  then  it  must  be  de^ 
sirable  to  them  that  such  an  union  should  be  visible^  that  they 
may  behold  it.  But  the  agreement  and  union  of  a  multitude 
in  their  worship  becomes  visible,  by  an  agreement  in  some 
external  visible  circumstances.  Worship  itself  becomes  visi- 
ble worship,  by  something  external  and  visible  belonging  to 
the  worship,  and  no  other  way ;  therefore,  union  and  agree- 
ment of  many  in  worship  becomes  visible  no  other  way,  but 
by  union  and  agreement  in  the  external  and  visible  acts  and 
circumstances  of  the  worship.  Such  union  and  agreement  be- 
comes visible,  particularly  by  an  agreement  in  those  two  visible 
circumstances,  time  and  place.  When  a  number  of  Christians 
live  near  together,  and  their  number  and  situation  is  conve- 
nient, and  they  have  a  desire  visibly  to  unite  in  any  acts  of 
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prayer  t  The  consequence  must  necessarily  be,  that  it  can 
ne^er  be  known  how  far,  or  in  what  respect  others  join  with 
them  in  extraordinary  prayer,  or  whether  they  do  it  at  all; 
and  not  so  much  as  one  circumstance  of  extraordinaty  prayer 
will  be  visAle ;  and  indeed  nothing  will  be  visible  about  it. 
So  that  I  think  any  body  that  well  considers  the  matter,  will 
see  that  he  who  determines  to  oppose  such  a  method  as  is  pro- 
posed to  us  in  the  memorial,  and  all  others  equivalent  to  it,  is, 
w  effect,  determined  to  oppose  there  ever  being  any  such 
thing  at  all,  as  an  agreed  and  visibly  united,  extraordinary 
prayer,  in  the  church  of  God,  for  a  general  outpouring  of  the 
Spirit 

3.  Though  it  would  not  be  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
merely  such  a  circumstance,  as  many  people  praving  at  the 
same  time,  will  directly  have  any  prevalence  with  God ;  yet 
such  a  circumstance  may  reasonably  be  supposed  to  have  in- 
fluence on  the  minds  of  men*  Will  any  deny,  that  it  has  any 
reasonable  tendency  to  encourage,  animate,  or  in  any  respect 
to  help  the  mind  of  a  christian  in  serving  God  in  any  duty  of 
religion,  to  Join  with  a  christian  congregation,  and  to  see  an 
assembly  oi  his  dear  brethren  around  him,  at  the  same  time 
engaged  with  him  in  the  same  duty  ?  And  supposing  one  in  this 
assembly  of  saints  is  blind,  but  has  ground  of  satisfaction  that 
there  is  present  a  multitude  of  God^s  people  united  with  him 
in  the  same  service ;  will  any  deny,  that  his  sup|K>8ing  this, 
and  being  satisfied  of  it,  can  have  any  reasonable  influence 
upon  his  mind  to  excite  and  encourage  him,  or  in  any  respect 
to  assist  him,  in  his  worship  ?  The  encouragement  that  one 
has  in  worship,  by  others  being  united  with  him,  is  not  merely 
by  the  external  senses,  but  by  the  knowledge  the  mind  has 
of  that  union,  or  the  satisfaction  the  understanding  has  that 
others,  at  that  time,  have  their  minds  engaged  with  him  in 
the  same  service ;  which  may  be,  when  those  unitedly  engaged 
are  at  a  distance  one  from  another,  as  well  as  when  they  are 
present  If  one  be  present  in  a  worshipping  assembly,  and 
sees  their  external  benaviour ;  their  union  with  him  in  worship 
he  does  not  see ;  and  what  he  sees,  encourages  him  in  worship, 
only  as  an  evidence  of  that  union  and  concurrence  which  is 
out  of  sight  And  persons  may  have  such  evidence  of  this, 
concernmg  absent  worshippers,  as  may  give  him  satis&ction 
of  their  union  with  him,  no  less  than  if  they  were  present. 
And  therefore  the  consideration  of  others  being  at  the  same 
time  engaged  with  him  in  worship,  though  absent,  may  as  rea- 
sonably animate  and  encourage  him  in  his  worship,  as  if  they 
\vere  present. 

There  is  no  wisdom  in  finding  fault  with  human  nature, 
as  Crod  has  made  it.    Things  that  exist  now,  are  in  themselves 
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ment  of  daily  mutual  expressions  of  friendship  in  their  ab- 
sence ;  agreed  that  they  would,  every  day,  precisely  at  such 
an  hour,  retire  from  all  company  and  business,  to  pay  for  one 
another.  Which  agreement  they  so  valued  ana  so  strictly 
observed,  that  when  the  hour  came,  scarce  any  thing  would 
hinder  them.  And  rather  than  miss  this  opportunity,  they 
would  suddenly  break  off  conversation,  and  abruptly  leave 
company  they  were  engaged  with. — If  this  be  a  desurable  way 
of  intercourse  of  particular  friends,  is  it  not  a  desirable  and 
amiable  way  of  maintaining  intercourse  and  fellowship  between 
brethren  in  Christ  Jesus,  and  the  various  members  of  the  holy 
family  of  God,  in  different  parts  of  the  world,  to  come  into  an 
agreement,  that  they  will  set  apart  certain  times,  which  they 
will  spend  with  one  accord,  in  extraordinary  prayer  to  theur 
heavenly  Father,  for  the  advancement  of  the  kingdom,  and  the 
glory  of  their  common  dear  Lord  and  Saviour,  and  for  each 
other^s  prosperity  and  happiness,  and  the  greatest  good  of  all 
their  fellow  creatures  through  the  world  ? 

Some  perhaps  may  suppose,  that  it  looks  too  much  like 
Pharisaism^  when  persons  engage  in  any  such  extraordinary 
religious  exercises,  beyond  what  is  appointed  by  express  insti- 
tution, for  them  thus  designedly  to  make  it  manifest  abroad  in 
the  world,  and  so  openly  to  distinguish  themselves  from  others. 
But  all  open  engagement  in  extraordinary  exercises  of  religion, 
not  expressly  enjoined  by  institution,  is  not  Pharisaism^  nor 
has  ever  been  so  reputed  in  the  Christian  church.  As  when  a 
particular  church  or  congregation  of  Christians  agree  together 
to  keep  a  day  of  fasting  and  prayer,  on  some  special  occasion ; 
or  when  public  days  of  fasting  and  thanksgiving  are  kept, 
throughout  a  Christian  province  or  country :  and  though  it  oe 
ordinarily  the  manner  for  the  civil  magistrate  to  lead  in  setting 
apait  such  days ;  yet  that  alters  not  the  case :  if  it  be  Phari- 
saism in  the  society  openly  to  agree  in  such  extraordinary 
exercises  of  reli^on,  it  is  not  less  Pharisaism,  for  the  heads  of 
die  society  leadmg  in  the  affair.  And  if  the  civil  magistrate 
was  not  of  the  society  of  Christians,  nor  concerned  himself  in 
their  affairs  ;  yet  this  would  not  render  it  the  less  suitable  for 
Christians,  on  proper  occasions,  jointly,  and  visibly  one  to  ano- 
ther, to  engage  in  such  extraordinary  exercises  of  religion,  and 
to  keep  days  of  fasting  and  thanksgiving  by  agreement 

It  cannot  be  objected  against  what  is  proposed  in  the  me- 
morial, that  it  would  look  like  affecting  sm^larity,  aud  open 
distinction  from  others  in  extraordinary  reUgion,  like  the  Pha* 
risees  of  old  :  because  it  is  evident,  the  very  design  of  the  me- 
morial^iB  not  to  promote  singularity  and  distinction,  but  as  much 
as  possible  to  avoid  and  prevent  it.  The  end  of  the  memorial 
is  not  to  limit  the  thing  proposed,  that  it  may  be  practised  only 
by  a  few,  in  distinction  from  the  generality ;  but  on  the  con- 
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their  hope,  their  courage   and  activity,  in  praying  for,  and 
reaching  after  the  speedy  introduction  of  those  glorious  promis* 
ed  times  ?    As  long  as  this  opinion  is  retained,  it  will  undoubt- 
edly ever  have  this  unhappy  influence  on  the  minds  of  those 
that  wish  well  to  Zion.    It  will  tend  to  damp,  and  keep  down 
joyful  expectation  in  prayer ;   and  even  in  sreat  measure  to 
prevent  all  earnest,  animated  and  encouraged  prayer,  in  God^s 
people  for  this  mercy,  at  any  time  before  it  is  actually  fulfilled. 
For  they  who  proceed  on  this  hypothesis  in  their  prayers,  must, 
at  the  same  time  that  they  pray  for  this  glorious  day,  naturally 
conclude  within  themselves,  that  they  shall  never  live  to  see 
on  earth  any  dawning  of  it,  but  only  the  dismal  time  that  shall 
precede  it ;  in  which  the  far  greater  part  of  God^s  people  who 
shall  live  till  then,  shall  die  under  the  extreme  cruelties  of 
their  persecutors.    And  the  more  they  expect  that  God  will 
answer  their  prayers,  by  speedily  bringing  on  the  promised 
jriorioua  day,  the  more  must  thev  expect  themselves  to  have  a 
diare  in  those  dreadfiil  things,  that  nature shrinls at,  and  also 
expect  to  see  what  a  renewed  nature  dreads ;  even  the  pre« 
vailing  of  God^s  enemies,  and  the  almost  total  extinction  of 
true  religion  in  the  world.    And  on  this  hypothesis^  these  dis- 
couragements are  like  to  attend  the  prayers  of  God^s  people, 
till  that  dismal  time  be  actually  come :  and  when  that  is  come, 
those  who  have  been  prophesying  and  prayinjo^  in  sackcloth, 
shall  generally  be  slain :  and  after  that  time  is  over,  then  the 
glorious  day  shall  immediately  commence.    So  that  this  notion 
tends  to  discourage  all  earnest  prayer  in  the  church  of  God  for 
that  glorious  coming  of  Christ^s  kingdom,  till  it  be  actually  come; 
and  that  is  to  hinder  its  ever  being  at  all. 

This  opinion  beine  of  such  hurtful  tendency,  it  is  a  thou- 
sand pities  it  should  be  retained,  if  truly  there  be  no  good 
ground  for  it.  Therefore  in  answer  to  this  objection,  I  would, 
with  all  humility  and  modesty,  examine  the  foundation  of  that 
opinion,  of  such  a  dreadiiil  time  of  victory  of  antichrist  over 
the  church,  yet  to  be  expected :  and  particularly  shall  endea- 
vour to  shew  that  the  slaying  of  the  witnesses^  foretold.  Rev.  xi. 
7 — 10.  is  not  an  event  that  remains  yet  to  be  fiilfilled.— • 
To  this  end,  I  would  propose  the  following  things  to  considera- 
tion. 

1.  The  time  wherein  the  witnesses  lie  dead  in  the  streets  of 
the  great  dtVy  doubtless,  signifies  the  time  wherein  the  true 
church  of  Christ  is  lowest  of  all,  most  of  all  prevailed  against 
by  antichrist,  and  nearest  to  an  utter  extinction;  the  time 
wherein  there  i»  left  the  least  visibility  of  the  church  of  Christ 
yet  subsisting  in  the  world,  least  remains  of  any  thing  apper- 
taining to  true  reliffion,  whence  a  revival  of  it  can  be  expect- 
ed, and  wherein  all  means  of  it  are  most  abolished,  and  the 
state  of  the  church  is  in  all  respects  furthest  from  any  hopes  of 
vot.  III.  64 
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its  ever  flouriahing  again.  For  before  this,  the  witni  _ 
prophecy  in  sackcloth :  but  now  they  are  dead :  before  tbu 
they  were  kept  low  indeed,  yet  there  wag  life,  and  power  U 
bring  plagues  on  their  enemiea,  and  so  much  of  true  rdigioi 
left,  as  to  be  a  continual  torment  to  them.  Bm  now  theii  eno 
miea  rejoice  and  feast,  have  a  general  public  triumph,  as  huviii^ 
obtained  a  full  victory  over  them.  They  have  now  eatirel] 
extirpated  them,  are  completely  delivered  from  them,  and  fron 
all  lltat  might  give  ihem  any  fear  of  being  troubled  witb  then 
any  more.  This  time,  whenever  it  be  fixed,  doubtless,  is  th4 
time,  not  only  wherein  fewest  professors  of  llio  true  religiuii 
are  left  in  the  world;  but  a  time  wherein  the  truth  shaU  b* 
farthest  out  of  sight,  and  out  of  reach,  and  most  forgotten; 
wherein  there  are  left  fewest  beams  of  light,  or  traces  of  truth, 
fewest  means  of  information,  and  opportunities  of  coining  to 
the  knowledge  of  the  truth ;  and  so  a  time  of  the  most  bu> 
barous  ignorance,  most  destitute  of  all  historT,  monuments  oixl 
memory  of  tilings  appertaining  to  true  religion,  or  things  tlw 
knowledge  of  which  hath  any  tendency  to  bring  trutti  again  10 
light ;  and  most  destitute  of  learning,  study  and  enquiry. 

Now,  if  we  consider  the  present  state  of  maokind,  is  il 
credible  Ihat  a  time  will  yet  come,  exceeding,  in  these  rcspcct& 
all  times  before  the  reformation  7  And  that  such  a  time  will 
come  before  the  fall  of  antichrist,  unless  we  set  (hat  al  n  c 
greater  distance,  than  the  farthest  that  any  have  yet  supposedl 
It  is  next  to  impossible,  that  such  a  change  shookl  Im  Inouglii 
about  in  so  short  a  time  :  it  cannot  be  without  a  miracle,  la 
order  to  it,  not  only  must  the  popish  natiotia  so  prevail,  aj 
utterly  to  extirpate  the  Protestant  religion  liirougli  Uic  earth 
but  must  do  many  other  things  far  more  imposEiltli;  for  " 
to  efl'ect,  in  order  to  cover  the  world  with  ao  gross  and  _ 
firmed  a  darkness,  and  to  bury  all  light  and  truth  in  so  tleep  _^ 
oblivion,  iind  so  far  out  of  all  means  and  hope^  of  a  rcvim 
And  not  only  must  a  vast  cJiange  be  made  in  the  ProttstaM 
world,  but  the  Popish  nations  must  be  strangely  inclamorpbcal 
ed ;  and  they  themselves  must  be  terribly  persecut4x]  by  soflM 
other  power,  in  order  to  bring  them  to  such  a  change:  DOl 
would  persecution  without  exiirpalion  be  sufficient  fgr  ii.  B 
there  should  be  another  universal  deluge,  it  might  be  suffideal 
to  bring  things  to  such  a  pass ;  provided  a  few  ignorn  nt  hatU 
rous  persons  only  were  preserved  in  an  ark:  and  il  won' 
require  some  catastrophe  not  much  short  of  this  tn  cITpct  iL 
2.  At  the  reformation,  in  the  days  of  LuUif  >,  (  -.Ihm  -, 
others  their  contemporaries,  the  threatened  de~t  - 
Christ,  the  dreadful  enemy  that  had  long  oppr- 
out  the  saints,  was  begun.  Nor  was  it  a  small 
antichrist  hath  fallen,  at  least  half-way  to  ihc  grourui,  irom  tk 
height  of  power  aod  grandeur  he  was  in  before.     Then  btm 
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the  vials  of  God^s  wrath  to  be  poured  out  on  the  throne  of  the 
beast^  to  the  great  shaking  of  its  foundations,  and  diminution  of 
its  extent ;  so  that  the  Pope  lost  near  half  of  his  former  do« 
minions :  and  as  to  degree  of  authority  and  influence  over  what 
is  left,  he  is  not  possessed  of  what  he  had  before.  God  now 
at  length,  in  answer  to  the  long  continued  cries  of  his  people, 
awaked  as  one  out  of  sleep,  and  began  to  deliver  his  church 
from  her  exceeding  low  state,  under  the  ffreat  oppression  of  this 
grand  enemy,  and  to  restore  her  from  ner  exile  and  bondi^e 
in  the  spiritual  Babylon  and  Egypt.  It  is  not  agreeable  to  the 
analogy  of  Gtxl^s  dispensations,  that  after  this  he  should  desert 
his  people,  hide  himself  from  them  even  more  than  before, 
leave  them  more  than  ever  in  the  hands  of  their  enemy ;  and 
is  it  credible  that  all  this  advantage  of  the  church  against  anti- 
christ should  be  entirely  given  up  and  lost,  his  power  and  ty- 
ranny be  more  confirmed,  the  church  more  entirely  subdued 
than  ever  before,  and  further  from  all  help  and  means  of  re- 
covery ? .  This  is  not  God^s  way  of  dealing  with  his  people,  or 
with  their  enemies.  His  work  of  salvation  is  perfect :  when 
he  has  begun  such  a  work  he  will  carry  it  on :  when  he  once 
causes  the  day  of  deliverance  to  dawn  to  his  people,  after  such 
a,  long  night  of  dismal  darkness,  he  will  not  extinguish  the 
light,  and  cause  them  to  return  aeain  to  midnight  darkness. 
When  he  has  be^un  to  enkindle  the  blessed  fire,  he  will  not 
quench  the  smokmg  flax,  till  he  hath  brought  forth  judgment 
unto  victory.  When  once  the  church,  after  long  and  sore  travail, 
has  brought  forth  her  man  child,  and  wrought  some  deliverance, 
her  enemies  shall  never  be  able  to  destroy  this  child,  though 
an  infant :  but  it  shall  ascend  up  to  heaven,  and  be  set  on  high 
out  of  their  reach. 

The  destruction  that  God  often  foretold  and  threatened  to 
ancient  Babylon  (which  is  often  referred  to  in  the  revelation,  as 
a  great  type  of  the  antichristian  church)  was  gradualljr  accom- 
plished, by  various  steps  at  a  great  distance  of  time  one 
from  another.  It  was  oe^un  in  the  conquest  of  Cyrus ;  and 
was  fiirther  accomplished  by  Darius,  about  eighteen  years 
after,  by  a  yet  greater  destruction,  wherein  it  was  brought 
much  nearer  to  utter  desolation ;  but  it  was  about  tu>o  hundred 
and  twenty  three  years  after  this,  before  the  rain  of  it  was  per« 
fected,  and  the  prophecies  against  it  fiilly  accomplished,  in 
its  being  made  an  utter  and  perpetual  desolation,  without  any 
human  inhabitant,  becoming  the  dwelling-place  for  owls,  dra- 
gons, and  other  doleful  creatures.  But  }ret  when  God  had 
once  begun  to  destroy  her,  he  went  on  till  he  finished,  and 
never  suffered  her  any  more  to  recover  and  establish  her  former 
empire.  So  the  restitution  of  the  Jewish  church,  after  the 
Babylonish  captivity,  was  by  various  steps ;  there  were  several 
tmes  of  return  of  the  Jews  from  captivity,  and  several  dif- 
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LowBiAN  has  written  on  the  five  first  vials  (Rev,  xvi.)  in  his 
late  exposition  on  the  Revelation,  must  think  it  to  be  very 
manifest,  that  what  is  said  (ver.  10)  of  the  pouring  out  of  the 
fifth  vial  ^^  on  the  throne  of  the  beast,"  (for  so  it  is  m  the  oriffi- 
nal)  is  a  prophecy  of  the  reformation.  Then  the  vial  of  God^s 
wrath  was  poured  out  on  the  throne  of  the  beast,  i.  e.  accord* 
ing  to  the  language  of  scripture,  on  his  authority  and  dominion, 

Sreatly  to  weaken  and  diminish  it,  both  ui  extent  and  degree, 
lut  when  this  is  represented  m  the  prophecy,  then  it  is  added, 
^  and  his  kingdom  was  fiill  of  darkness,  and  tiiey  gnawed  their 
tonsues  for  pain."  If  we  consider  what  is  commonly  intend- 
ed by  similar  phrases  in  the  scripture,  I  think  we  shall  be  na- 
turally, and  as  it  were  necessarily,  led  to  understand  those 
words  thus :  Their  policy,  by  which  heretofore  they  have  pre* 
vailed,  shall  now  fail  them  ;  their  authority  shall  be  weakened, 
their  dominion  greatly  diminished,  and  aU  their  subtilty  shall 
not  avail  them  to  support  the  throne  of  the  beast,  or  even 
again  to  extend  his  authority  so  far  as  it  had  been  before  ex- 
tended, and  to  recover  what  is  lost.  All  their  crafty  devices  to 
this  end  shall  be  attended  witli  vexatious,  tormenting  disap- 
pointment; they  who  have  the  management  of  the  beast ^s 
kingdom,  shall  henceforward  grope  as  in  the  dark,  and  stum- 
ble, and  be  confounded  in  their  purposes,  plots  and  enterprises. 
Formerly  their  policy  was  greatly  successful,  as  a  Ught  to  ffuide 
them  to  their  ends ;  but  now  iheir  kingdom  shall  be  full  of 
darkness,  and  their  wisdom  shall  fail  them  in  all  their  devices 
to  subdue  the  church  of  God. 

The  sciipture  takes  notice  of  the  great  policy  and  subtilty 
of  the  powers  that  support  this  kingdom,  Dan.  vii.  8.  ^^  And  be- 
hold, in  this  horn  were  eyes  like  the  eyes  of  a  man.  So  it  is 
said  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  that  ^>reat  type  of  Antichrist,  Dan. 
viii*  23.  '*  A  king  of  fierce  countenance,  and  understanding  dark 
sentences,shall  stand  up."Ver.25.'' And  through  his  policy  also, 
shall  he  cause  craft  to  prosper  in  his  hand."  This  understanding 
and  policy  is  the  light  of  this  kingdom,  as  true  wisdom  is  the 
light  of  the  spiritual  Jerusalem  ;  and  therefore,  when  the  light 
foils,  then  may  the  kingdom  of  this  spiritual  Egypt  be  said  to 
be  full  of  darkness.  God  henceforward  will  cfefend  his  peo- 
ple firom  these  mystical  Egyptians,  as  he  defended  Israel  of  old 
firom  Pharaoh  and  his  host,  when  pursuing  after  them,  by 
placing  a  cloud  and  darkness  in  their  way,  and  so  not  suffering 
them  to  come  nigh.  He  will  protect  his  church  firom  the  men 
of  thai  city  thai  is  spiriiuaily  called  Sodom,  as  Lot's  house, 
wherein  were  the  angels,  was  defended  from  the  men  of 
Sodom,  by  their  being  smitten  with  darkness  or  blindness,  so 
that  they  wearied  themselves  to  find  the  door ;  and  as  God  de- 
fended the  city  in  which  was  Elisha,  the  prophet  and  witness  of 
the  Lord,  from  the  Byrions.  when  they  compassed  it  about  with 
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tho  antichristian  kingdom.  And  they  must  suppose  so;  for 
they  suppose  that  immediately  after  the  sufferings  the  church 
shall  endure  in  that  war,  she  shall  arise,  and  as  it  were  ascend 
into  heaven;  i.  e.  as  they  interpret  it,  the  church  shall  be 
directly  advanced  to  her  latter-day  rest,  prosperity  and  glory. 
And  consequently,  this  conflict  must  be  the  same  with  that 
great  battle  between  antichrist  and  the  church,  described  chap, 
xvi.  13.  to  the  end,  and  more  largely  chap.  xix.  11.  to  the  end. 
For  that  which  is  described  in  these  places,  is  most  indisputably 
the  greatest  and  last  conflict  between  the  church  and  her  anti- 
christian enemies ;  on  which  the  utter  downfall  of  antichrist, 
and  the  church's  advancement  to  her  latter-day  glory,  shall  be 
immediately  consequent.  And  so  the  earthquake  that  attends 
the  resurrection  of  the  witnesses,  chap.  xi.  13,  must  be  the 
same  with  that  great  earthquake  described,  chap.  xvi.  18.  And 
the  falling  of  the  tenth  part  of  the  city  must  be  the  same  with 
that  terrible  and  utter  destruction  of  antichrist's  kingdom,  chap, 
xvi.  17,  to  the  end. 

But  these  thin^  cannot  be.  The  battle,  chap.  xi.  7,  can- 
not be  the  same  with  that  last  and  great  battle  between  the 
church  and  antichrist,  described,  chap.  xvi.  and  xix.  For  the 
things  that  are  said  of  one  and  the  other,  and  their  issue,  are  in 
no  wise  consistent.  In  that  battle,  chap.  xi.  the  church  of  God 
conflicts  with  her  enemies  in  sorrow,  sackcloth,  and  blood: 
but  in  the  othec  the  matter  is  represented  exceedingly  other- 
wise; the  church  goes  forth  to  flght  with  antichrist,  not  in 
sackcloth  and  blood,  but  clothed  in  white  raiment,  Christ  him* 
self  before  them,  as  their  captain,  going  forth  in  great  pomp 
and  magnificence,  upon  a  white  horse^  and  on  his  head  many 
crowns,  and  on  his  vesture,  and  on  his  thigh  a  name  written, 
King  of  kings  and  Lord  of  lords.  And  the  saints  who 
follow  so  glorious  a  leader  to  this  great  battle,  follow  him  on 
^^  white  horses,  clothed  in  fine  linen,  white  and  clean,''  in  gar- 
ments of  strength,  joy,  glory  and  triumph  ;  in  the  same  kind  of 
raiment,  that  the  saints  appear  in,  when  they  are  represented 
as  triumphing  with  Christ,  with  palms  in  their  hands,  chap.  vii. 
9.  And  the  issue  of  the  latter  of  these  conflicts,  is  quite  the 
reverse  of  the  former.  In  the  battle,  chap.  xi.  7.  '*  The  beast 
makes  war  with  the  witnesses,  and  overcomes  them  and  kills 
them  :'^  the  same  is  foretold,  Dan.  vii.  21 .  ^^  I  beheld,  and  the 
same  horn  made  war  with  the  saints,  and  prevailed  against 
them.^^  And  Rev.  xii.  7.  ^' And  it  was  given  unto  him  to  make 
war  with  the  saints,  and  to  overcome  them."  But  in  the  issue  of 
that  last  and  great  battle,  which  the  church  shall  have  with  her 
anti-christian  enemies,  the  church  shall  overcome  them  an ' 
kill  them ;  Rev.  xvii.  14.  '^  These  shall  make  war  with  1 
lamb,  and  the  lamb  shall  overcome  them ;  for  he  is  Lom*  ^ 
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Upon  the  whole,  I  think  there  appears  to  be  no  reason  from 
the  prophecy  concerning  the  two  witnesses^  Rev.  xi.  to  expect 

i^olemn  and  august  a  manner.  And  the  description  shews  that  it  is  an  event  which 
^vith  its  circumstances  must  take  up  much  time.  There  is  vast  preparation  made 
for  it  by  the  church's  enemies :  the  devils  in  order  to  stir  men  up,  and  gather  them 
together,  to  this  battle  qfthat  great  day  of  God  ^ilmighty^  go/orth  unto  the  kings  of  the 
earth  and  of  the  vshd*"  tcorldj  to  propagate  various  kinds  of  delusions,  far  and  wide 
all  over  the  world  ;  which  undoubtedly,  nmst  take  up  many  years'  time ;  chap.  xvi. 
13>  14.  And  then  great  preparation  is  made  in  the  church  of  God,  to  make  op- 
position ;  chap.  XIX,  11 — 17.  Now  can  any  reasonably  suppose,  in  what  is  repre- 
sented, chap  xi.  of  a  great  conflict  between  antichrist  and  God's  people — where- 
in the  lat  er  are  overcome  and  slain,  lie  dead  three  days  (or  three  years) and  a  halt* 
their  enemies  triumphing  over  them  ;  but  yet,  rising  again  from  the  dead  in  the 
midst  of  this  triumph  of  their  enemies,  and  ascending  into  heaven,  while  the  ene- 
mies stand  astonisned  and  amazed  spectators — that  before  they  ascend  they  con- 
tinue lon^  to  encounter  with  antichrist  in  a  new  conflict  ?  For,  is  it  not  plain 
that  herem  their  enemies,  after  long  time  to  prepare,  should  enffage  with  them 
with  vastly  greater  preparations,  strength  and  violence  than  before,  and  should 
wage  war  with  them  ^ith  the  mightiest  army  that  ever  was  gathered  against  the 
church,  and  in  the  greatest  battle  that  ever  was  fought  7 

Besides  the  witnesses  ascending  into  heaven  in  the  sight  of  their  enemies,  spoken 
of  chap.  xi.  cannot  bo  the  same  with  the  church's  gaining  a  glorious  ascendant  over 
her  enemies,  in  her  final  victory  over  antichrist,  spoken  of  chap.  xvi.  xix.  because 
the  descriptions  of  the  events  by  no  means  answer  each  other.  For,  observe,  it  is 
said  that  when  the  witnesses  arose,  and  stood  on  their  feet,  and  ascended  into  heaven,  the 
same  hmar  there  was  a  great  earthquake  ;  but  this  does  not  seem  to  answer  to  what  it 
described,  chap.  xvi.  18.  Jtad  there  were  voices,  and thunders,mui  lighinmgs,and  thgfe 
was  a  great  earthquake,  such  as  was  not  sincemen  wereupon  the  earth,  so  mighty  an  earths 
quake  and  so  great.  It  is  saicL  that,  at  the  time  of  the  first  earthquake,  (chap.  xi.  13.) 
**  The  tenth  part  of  the  city  fell :"  but  how  far  docs  this  fall  short  of  what  is  aescribed, 
as  attending  the  great  eaithquake  ?  (chap.  xv.  19,  90.)  "  And  the  great  city  was 
divided  into  three  parts,  and  the  cities  of  the  nations  fell ;  and  great  Babylon 
came  into  remembrance  before  God^  to  give  unto  her  the  cup  of  the  wine  of^the 
fierceness  of  his  wrath ;  and  every  island  fled  awav,  and  the  mountains  were  not 
found."  It  is  said  of  the  earthquake,  chap.  xi.  **  And  in  the  earthquake  were 
slain  of  men  seven  thousand  :"  but  how  far  is  this  from  answering  the  slaughter 
described,  chap.  six.  17,  &c.  7  For  that  is  represented  as  a  general  slaughter  of 
the  kingSj  captains,  mifhty  men,  horses  and  armies  of  the  earth,  ana  of  the 
whole  world :  so  that  all  the  fowls  that  fly  in  the  midst  of  heaven,  as  far  as  the 
sun  shines,  are  filled  with  the  fiosh  of  the  dead  carcasses,  it  being  the  *' flesh  of  all 
men,  both  free  and  bond,  both  small  and  great."  (Compare  chap.  xvi.  14.)  Who 
can  think  that  this  great  slaughter  thus  represented,  stiould  in  chap.  xi.  be  only 
called  a  '*  slaying  seven  thousand  men  7" 

If  we  read  this  very  eleventh  chapter  througli,  we  shall  see  that  the  falling  of 
the  tenth  part  of  the  city,  and  the  witnesses  arising  and  ascending  into  heaven, 
are  entirely  distinct  from  the  final  destruction  of  antichrist,  and  that  advancement 
of  the  church  to  her  latter  day  glorv,  that  is  consequent  upon  it.  The  judgments 
lusre  spoken  of,  as  executed  on  God's  enemies,  are  under  another  woe  ;  and  the 
benefits  bestowed  on  the  church  are  under  another  trumpet.  For  immediately 
after  the  account  of  the  rising  and  ascending  of  the  witnesses,  the  tenth  part  of 
the  city  (ailing,  and  the  slayine  of  the  seven  thousand  men,  the  affrighting  of  the 
rest,  and  their  giving  glory  to  the  God  of  heaven,  follow  these  words  (ver.  14, 15.) 
"  The  second  woe  is  past ;  and  behold  the  third  woe  cometh  quickly.  And  the 
seventh  angel  soundea;  and  there  were  peat  voices  in  heaven,  saving,  the  king- 
doms of  this  worid  are  become  the  kingdoms  of  our  Lord  and  of  his  Christ,  and 
he  shall  reign  for  ever  and  ever."  And  in  the  following  verses  we  have  an  accoont 
of  the  praises  sung  to  God  on  this  occasion  And  then  in  that  last  verse,  we  hare 
a  briefhint  of  that  same  earthquake,  the  great  hail,  and  those  thunders^  lightningB 
and  voices  that  we  have  an  account  of  in  the  latter  part  of  chap.  xvi.  So  that 
the  earthquake  mentioned  in  the  last  verse  of  chap.  xi.  is  that  jgreat  earthquake 
that  attends  the  last  great  conflict  of  the  church  and  her  enemies :  and  Doi  tkr 
n)cntioned  ver.  13.  i 
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but  good  reason  to  determine  the  contrary.     It  is  true,  there  is 
abundant  evidence  in  scripture,  that  there  is  yet  remaining  a 

I  shall  not  pretend  to  explain  the  mystery  of  the  three  dags  and  a  half  of  the 
witnesses  lyin^;  dead,  or  to  determine  the  precise  duration  signified  by  that  mysti- 
cal representation.  Possibly  no  particular  measure  of  time  may  be  intended  by 
it ;  and  yet  it  may  not  be  without  significancy**  As  no  particvdar  number  of  per- 
sons is  intended  by  the  two  witnesses,  but  in  general  it  intends  a  tmaUf  yet  a  n^ 
dent  number — for  less  than  two  witnesses  was  not  sufficient — so,  perhaps,  no 
particular  duration  of  that  low  state  of  the  church  before  the  reformation,  may  be 
intended  by  three  days  and  a  half.  But  in  general  it  may  be  hereby  signified,  that  thif 
time  of  the  triumphing  of  the  wicked,  and  extremity  of  God's  churcn,  should  be  but 
short.  Possibly  three  days  and  a  half  may  be  mentioned,  because  that  is  the  ut- 
most space  of  time  that  a  dead  body  can  be  ordinarily  supposad  to  lie  without 
putrefaction  ;  signifying  that  at  this  time  the  church  should  be  brought  to  the  very 
brink  of  utter  ruin,  yet  should  be  preserved,  and  made  to  revive  again.  And  htuf 
a  day  may  be  mentioned  to  signify  the  particular  care  of  Providence  in  exactly 
determining  this  time  of  his  church's  extremity.  And  probably  there  may  be 
some  reference  to  the  three  times  (or  three  years)  and  an  half  of  the  witnesses 


may  be  overcome ;  but  the  time  of  this  victory  shall  bo  but  short  in  comparison 
with  the  other,  but  as  a  day  to  a  year.  She  may  as  it  were  be  killed,  and  lie  dead, 
till  she  comes  to  the  very  brink  of  utter  and  hopeless  ruin ;  yet  GSod  will  not  sufier 
her  to  see  corruption.  But  at  that  very  time  when  her  enemies  eipected  that  die 
should  putrefy,  she  shall  arise  ;  and  be  set  on  high,  out  of  their  reach,  greatly  to 
tlieir  astonismnent. 

The  grand  objection  against  all  this,  is,  that  it  is  said*  "  The  witnesses  shotdd 
prophecy  twelve  hundred  and  sixty  days  clothed  in  sackcloth ;  and  when  they 
nave  finished  their  testimony,  the  beast  should  make  war  against  them,  and  kill 
them,"  &c.  And  it  seems  manifest,  that  afler  this  they  are  no  longer  in  sackcloth ; 
for  henceforward  they  are  in  an  exalted  state  in  heaven :  therefore,  seeing  the 
time  of  their  wearing  sackcloth,  is  twelve  hundred  and  sixty  diysiNvhich  is  the  time 
of  the  continuance  of  antichrist ;  hence  their  being  slain  and  rising  again,  must 
bo  at  the  conclusion  of  this  period,  and  so  at  the  end  of  antichrist's  reign. 

In  answer  to  which  I  would  say,  that  we  can  justly  infer  no  more  from  this 
prophecy  than  this,  viz.  That  the  twelve  hundred  and  sixty  days  is  the  proper  tinu  of 
the  church's  trouble  and  bondage,  or  being  clothed  in  sackcloth :  because  it  is  the 
appointed  time  of  the  reign  of  antichrist.  But  this  does  not  hinder,  but  that  God, 
out  of  his  great  compassion  to  his  church,  should  in  somo  respect  shorten  the  days, 
and  grant  that  she  should  in  somo  measure,  anticipate  the  appointed  great  deliver- 
ance that  should  be  at  the  end  of  those  days.  This  he  has  in  (act  done  at  the  re- 
formation ;  whereby  the  church  has  had  a  great  degree  of  restoration  granted, 
from  the  darkness  and  power  of  antichrist,  before  her  proper  time,  which  u  at  the 
end  of  the  twelve  Iwndred  and  ^wfy  days.  Thus  the  churcn  of  Christ  through  the 
tender  mercies  of  her  Father  and  Redeemer,  in  some  respects  antidpaies  her  deli- 
verance from  her  sorrows  and  sackcloth :  as  many  parts  of  the  charch  are  hereby 
brought  from  under  the  dominion  of  the  antichristian  powers,  into  a  state  of  pow- 
er and  Ittierty ;  though  in  other  respects  the  church  may  be  said  to  eontinue  in 
sackcloth,  and  in  the  wilderness,  till  the  end  of  the  days ;  many  parts  of  it  still 
remaining  under  grievous  persecution. 

What  we  render,  "  When  they  shall  have  finished  their  te8timony,*>  Kfr. 
fiOWMAM,  (from  Mr.  Daubuz)  renders  **  While  they  shall  perform  their  testimo- 

'•'  Mr.  LowMAK,  in  the  prefoce  to  his  paraphrase  on  the  Revelation,  pa^re  8/ 
observes  as  follows :  "  Prophetic  numbers  do  not  always  express  a  determinate 
duration  or  space  of  time,  any  more  than  they  always  express  a  cwtain  number. 
Prophecy,  I  acknowledge,  uses  numbers  sometimes  as  other  eipreseions,  in  a  figu- 
rative meaning,  as  symSois  and  hieroglyphics.  Thus  the  numb«r  noen,  sometimes 
does  not  denote  the  precise  number  seven :  but  figuratively  denotes  perfeetion,  or 
a  full  and  complete  number :  and  the  number  ten,  eometimea  does  not  mean  pre- 
cisely ten  in  niunber,  but  many  in  general,  or  a  considerable  number.*' 
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be  much  in  prayer  for  this  event ;  and  particularly,  that  a  little 
before  its  accomplishment  his  people  be  earnestly  seeking,  and 
importunately  crying  to  God  for  it ;  but  yet  that  it  was  God^s 
design,  before  this  time  of  extraordinary  prayer  and  importu- 
nity, his  church  should  understand  precisely  when  the  appoint* 
ed  time  should  be;  and  that  accordingly  he  has  now  actually 
brought  the  fixed  time  to  light,  by  means  of  Mr.  Lowman. 
But  is  it  reasonable  to  suppose,  that  this  should  be  God^s 
manner  of  dealing  with  his  church  ;  first  to  make  known  to 
them  the  precise  time  which  he  has  unalterably  fixed  for  shew- 
ing this  mercy  to  Zion,  and  then  make  it  the  duty  of  his 
church,  in  an  extraordinary  manner,  to  be  by  prayer  enquiring 
of  him  concerning  it,  and  saying.  How  long^  Lord !  that  he 
would  come  quickly,  hide  himselT  no  longer,  have  mercy  upon 
Zion,  awake  as  one  out  of  sleep,  openly  manifest  himself,  and 
make  bare  his  holy  arm  for  the  salvation  of  his  people  ?  That 
^  they  who  make  mention  of  the  Lord  should  not  keep  silence, 
nor  give  him  any  rest,  till  he  establish  and  make  Jerusalem  a 
praise  in  the  earth  ?'^  And  that  the  church  should  then  say  to 
Christ,  **  Make  haste,  my  beloved,  and  be  thou  like  a  roe  or  a 
young  hart  on  the  mountain  of  spices  ?^^ 

It  may  be  many  ways  for  the  comfort  and  benefit  of  God*s 
church  in  her  afflicted  state,  to  know  that  the  reign  of  anti- 
christ is  to  be  no  more  than  one  thousand  two  hundred  and  sixty 
years ;  and  some  things  in  general  may  be  argued  concerning 
the  approach  of  it,  when  it  is  near  :  as  the  Jews  could  argue 
the  approach  of  Christ's  first  coming,  from  DaniePs  prophecy 
of  the  seventy  weeks,  though  they  knew  not  precisely  when 
that  seventy  weeks  would  end.  But  it  is  not  reasonable  to 
expect  that  God  should  make  known  to  us  beforehand,  the 
precise  time  of  Christ's  coming  in  his  kingdom.  The  disciples 
desired  to  know  this,  and  manifested  their  desire  to  their  Lord  ; 
but  he  told  them  plainly,  that  ^^  it  was  not  for  them  to  know 
the  times  and  seasons,  which  the  Father  hath  put  in  his  own 
power ;''  (Acts  i.  6,  7.)  and  there  is  no  reason  to  think  that  it 
is  any  more  for  us  than  for  them ;  or  for  Christ's  disciples  in 
these  days  any  more  than  for  his  apostles  in  those  days.  God 
makes  it  the  duty  of  his  church  to  be  importunately  praying  for 
it,  and  praying  that  it  may  come  speedily  ;  and  not  only  to  be 
praying  for  it,  but  to  be  seeking  for  it,  in  the  use  of  proper 
means;  endeavouring  that  religion  may  now  revive  every 
where,  and  Satan's  kingdom  be  overthrown ;  and  always  to 
be  waiting  for  it,  being  in  a  constant  preparation  for  it,  as  ser- 
vants that  wait  for  the  coming  of  their  Lord,  or  virgins  for 
the  coming  of  the  bridegroom,  not  knowing  at  what  hour  he 
will  come.  But  God's  making  known  beforehand  the  precise 
time  of  his  coming,  does  not  well  consist  with  these  **" 


W  ot  ^ 
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It  ia  the  revea)ed  i*ill  of  God,  lliat  he  ^oulil  be  enquired 
of  by  his  people,  by  extraonlinary  prayer,  conceraiug  ibia 
great  mercy,  to  do  it  for  them,  before  it  be  fulfilled,  £id  if 
any  suppose,  ihut  it  is  uow  found  out  precisely  when  the  lime 
is  to  be,  and  (the  timebeiagai  acoiisiderabledi^ilanco)  thai  now 
is  not  a  proper  season  to  begin  Itiia  extraordinary  prayer,  I . 
would  on  tins  suppoi^itioti,  ask,  Wlian  «•&  shall  tw^n  ?  tSnw 
long  before  liiti  tixed  and  known  time  of  the  be^towmenl  uf 
this  mercy  comes,  shall  we  begin  to  cry  earnestly  tn  God  that 
Ibia  mercy  may  come,  and  that  Christ  would  make  tiadte  am) 
be  like  a  roe,  itc.f  For  us  to  delay,  supposing  ihnt  we  know 
the  time  to  be  far  olf,  it  not  agreeable  to  the  language  ofGod's 
people  in  my  text,  "  Come  let  us  go  speedily,  and  pray  before 
the  Lord,  and  seek  the  Lord  of  hosts." 

I  acknowledge  that  Mr.  Lowma.n's  Exposition  of  Uw 
Revelation  is  on  many  accounts  excellently  written,  gtring 
great  light  into  some  parts  of  that  prophecy  i  and  espcchJIy 
Eiii  interpretation  of  the  five  6rst  vials :  yet  his  oi>inioa  witb 
respect  to  the  time,  times,  and  half  A  time  of  anticnrist's  niga, 
is  the  less  lo  be  regarded,  because  it  is  expressly  declared  it 
should  be  sealed  up  and  hid,  and  not  known  till  the  limr.  of  (At 
end  of  this  period.  Daniel,  in  the  Insl  chapter  of  hu  propliecy, 
gives  us  an  account  how  tlie  angel  told  him  of  a  fuiure  Uok  of 
great  trouble  and  affiiciinn  to  tiie  church  of  God,  and  iheu  sai<l 
to  him,  ver.  4.  "  But  thou,  O  Daniel,  uliut  up  (he  wurds,  aud 
seal  ike  book,  et^en  to  the  tine  qf  the  end."  And  lli<ui  ibc 
prophet  proceeds  to  give  an  account  of  a  vision  he  had  of  ock 
earnestly  ejiquiring  of  the  angel  of  the  Lord  "  how  loaj^  it 
would  be  to  the  end"  of  this  remarkable  time  of  the  church'* 
trouble,  saying,  "  How  long  shall  it  be  to  th.>  end  of  th^se  won- 
ders 7"  ver.  5,  G.  The  answer  was,  that  "  it  should  bu  for  a  liiiK, 
times  and  an  half,"  and  that  when  so  long  mime  was  past,  tfaen 
this  wonderful  uilliction  and  scattering  of  the  hnVy  peof^ 
should  be  finished,  ver.  7.  Itut  Iheii  Dunid  tells  ns,  in  the  neit 
verse,  (hat  "  he  heard,  but  he  understood  not,"  and  said,  ■'0, 
my  Lonl,  what  shall  be  the  end  of  these  things  V  llu  did  oiH 
understand  that  general  and  mystical  answer,  ihsil  ttuMc  ijiuun 
should  have  an  end  at  the  end  of  "a  time,  ijmca  oikI  aa  ^n' 
he  did  not  know  by  it,  when  this  period  would  hnvoaowiil. 
and  tlierefore  he  enquires  more  particularly  what  the  iimeuf 
the  end  was.  But  the  angel  replies,  vor.ii.  "t,<>  ihy  waj, 
Daniel,  the  words  aro  closed  and  Healed  up.  till  the  iim<>  of  the 
end."  I  do  not  know  what  could  hsva  buen  more  «x[.ruM.  The 
angel  gently  rebukes  this  over  inqnisitiveneiis  of  IXmiet  »en 
much  as  Christ  did  a  like  inquisitivoness  of  the  diaciplea  cm- 
cerning  the  same  mutter,  where  ha  said  to  ihem.  "  h  u  dqi  fw 
you  lo  know  the  timea  and  seasons,  that  (he  Pniiicr  Iistli  pal  in 
his  own  power." 
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I  think  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  this  space  of  the 
churches  great  trouble,  about  the  end  of  which  Daniel  enquires, 
is  the  same  with  what  is  spoken  of,  chap  vii.  25,  and  Rev.  xii. 
14,  as  the  time  of  antichrist^s  reign,  and  the  churches  being  in 
the  wilderness;  nnd  not  merely  the  time  of  the  churches  trou- 
bles by  Antiochus  Epiphanes.  But  we  see,  when  Daniel  has  a 
mind  to  know  particularly  when  this  time  would  come  to  an 
end,  he  is  bid  to  go  away,  and  rest  contented  in  ignorance  of 
this  matter:  for,  says  the  man  clothed  in  linen,  ^^  the  words  are 
closed  t(p,  and  sealed^  till  the  time  of  the  end.^"*  That  is,  very 
plainly,  the  matter  that  you  enquire  about  shall  not  be  known, 
out  be  kept  a  great  secret,  till  the  time  of  the  end  actually 
comes,  and  all  attempts  to  find  it  out  before  shall  be  in  vain. 
And  therefore  when  a  particular  divine  appears,  who  thinks  he 
has  found  it  out,  and  has  unsealed  this  matter,  we  may  well  think 
he  is  mistaken*. 

Though  it  is  not  for  us  to  know  the  precise  time  of  the 
fall  of  antichrist,  yet  I  humbly  conceive  that  we  have  no  reason 
to  suppose  the  event  principally  intended  in  the  prophecies  of 
antichrist ^s  destruction  to  be  at  so  great  a  distance  as  Mr. 
LowMAN  places  it ;  but  have  reason  to  think  it  to  be  much 
nearer.  Not  that  I  would  set  up  myself  as  a  person  of  equal 
judgment  with  Mr.  Lowman  in  matters  of  this  nature.  As  he 
differs  from  most  other  approved  expositors  of  the  Apocalypse, 
in  this  matter ;  so  I  hope  it  will  not  appear  vanity  and  presump- 
tion  in  me  to  differ  from  this  particular  expositor,  and  to  agree 
with  the  greater  number.  And  since  his  opinion  stands  so 
much  in  the  way  of  that  great  and  important  affair,  to  promote 
which  is  the  very  end  of  this  whole  discourse,  I  hope  it  will  not 
look  as  though  1  affected  to  appear  considerable  among  the 
interpreters  of  prophecy,  and  as  a  person  of  skill  in  these 

*  Mr.  Lowman's  own  words  in  his  preface,  p.  34,  85,  are  here  worthy  to  be 
repeated :  "  It  wiU  '  says  he)  ever  be  a  point  of  wisdom  nrit  to  be  over  busy,  or 
over  confident  in  any  thing,  especially  m  filing  periods  of  time,  or  determming 
seasons  ;  which  it  may  be  are  not  to  be  determmed,  it  may  bo  are  not  fit  to  bo 
known.  It  is  a  mavim  of  greater  wisdom  than  is  usually  thought,  *■  Seek  not  to 
jtnow  what  should  not  be  revealed.'  Such  are  many  future  events.  Theprecise 
time  of  our  Saviour's  coming  to  judgment  was  not  revealed,  because  not  fit  to  be 
revealed.  The  uncertainty  of  his  appearance  was  of  greater  service  to  preserve 
a  care  of  religion,  than  the  revelatioi\  of  it  would  have  been  ;  for  the  uncertainty 
itself  civcs  many  useful  exhortations  :  *  Watch,  for  yc  know  not  what  hour  the 
Son  of  man  cometh.'  Suppose  then  some  of  the  events  described  in  this  pro- 
phecy should  be  of  doubtful  application — suppose  the  precise  time  of  the  down* 
nil  of  the  beast,  the  slaying  and  resurrection  of  the  witnesses,  and  the  begin* 
ning  of  the  thousand  years'  niappy  state  of  the  church,  should  not  be  so  deter- 
mined^ but  it  would  admit  of  diferent  calculations;  may  it  not  be  wise,  and 
iJberefore  fit  it  should  be  so  ?  The  certainty  of  those  events  in  a  proper  time, 
Chou|^  that  time  should  not  be  precisely  determined,  will  answer  the  greater 
ends  of  useful  instructbn.  And  if  the  revelation  should  go  no  further  than  this, 
it  would  yet  be  a  revelation  of  g[reat  benefit  and  advantage ;  as  the  certainty  of  tho 
day  of  judgment  in  its  proper  time  surely  is,  though  of  that  day  and  hour  knowcth 
no  man." 
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17tli  chapter,  as  full  of  names  of  blasphemy,  and  of  a  bloody 
colour,  denoting  his  cruelty  in  persecuting  the  christian  church. 
For  Constantino,  instead  of  this,  was  a  member  of  the  diristian 
church,  set  by  God  in  the  most  eminent  station  in  his  church ; 
and  was  honoured,  above  all  other  princes  that  ever  had  been 
in  the  world,  as  the  great  protector  of  his  church,  and  her 
deliverer  from  the  persecuting  power  of  that  cruel  scarlet- 
coloured  beast.  Mr.  Lowman  himself  styles  him  ^^  a  christian 
prince,  and  protector  of  the  christian  religion.''^  God  is  very  care- 
ful not  to  reckon  his  own  people  among  the  Gentiles,  the 
visible  subjects  of  Satan,  Numb,  xxiii.  9.  ^*  The  people  shall 
not  be  reckoned  among  the  nations."  If  they  happen  to  be 
among  them,  he  will  be  careful  to  set  a  mark  upon  them,  as  n 
note  of  distinction ;  Rev.  vii.  3,  &c.  when  God  is  reckoning  up 
his  own  people,  he  leaves  out  those  that  have  been  noted  for 
idolatry.  As  among  the  tribes  that  were  sealed.  Rev.  viii.  those 
idolatrous  tribes  of  Ephraim  and  Dan  are  left  out,  and  in  the 
genealogy  of  Christ,  Matt.  i.  those  princes  that  were  chiefly 
noted  for  idolatry,  are  left  out.  Much  more  would  God  be 
careful  not  to  reckon  his  own  people,  especially  such  christian 
princes  as  have  been  the  most  eminent  instruments  of  over- 
throwing idolatry,  amongst  idolaters ;  and  as  members  and 
heads  of  that  kingdom  that  is  noted  in  scripture  as  the  most 
notorious  and  infamous  of  all,  for  abominable  idolatry,  oppo- 
sition and  cruelty  to  the  true  worshippers  of  God.  Anci  es« 
pecially  not  to  reckon  them  as  properly  belonging  to  one  of 
those  seven  heads  of  this  monarchy,  of  which  very  heads  it  \^ 
particularly  noted  that  they  had  on  them  the  names  of  6/^.^?- 
phemt/  :  (Rev.  xiii.  1.)  which  Mr.  Lowman  himself  supposes  to 
signify  idolatry* 

It  was  therefore  worthy  of  God,  agreeable  to  his  manner. 
and  might  well  be  expected,  that  when  he  was  reckoning  up 
the  several  successive  heads  of  this  beast,  and  Constantine 
and  his  successors  came  in  the  way,  and  there  was  occasion 
to  mention  them,  to  set  a  mark,  or  note  of  distinction  on  them, 
signifying  that  they  did  not  properly  belong  to  the  beast,  nor 
were  to  be  reckoned  as  belonging  to  the  heads ;  and  there-* 
fore  are  to  be  skipped  over  in  the  reckoning ;  and  antichrist, 
though  the  eighth  head  of  the  Roman  empire,  is  to  be  reck- 
oned the  seventh  head  of  the  beast.  This  appears  to  me 
abundantly  the  most  just  and  natural  interpretation  of  Rev. 
xvii.  10,  11.  It  is  reasonable  to  suppose,  that  God  would 
take  care  to  make  such  a  note  in  this  prophetical  description 
of  this  dreadful  beast,  and  not  bv  any  means  to  reckon  Con- 
stantine as  belonging  properly  to  him. — If  we  reckon  Constan- 
tine as  a  member  of  this  beast  having  seven  heads  and  ten 
horns,  described  chap.  xvii.  and  as  properly  one  of  his  beads, 
then  he  was  also  properly  a  member  of  the  great  red  dragon 
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with  him,  and  overcame  him,  and  cast  him  to  the  earth, 
(chap.  xii.  9.)  and  that  the  deadly  wound  was  given  him  at 
that  very  time.  It  is  most  likely,  that  the  sword  which  gave 
him  this  deadly  wound,  after  which  he  strangely  revived,  as 
though  he  rose  from  the  dead,  was  the  same  sword  with  that 
which  shall  at  last  utterly  destroy  him,  so  that  he  shall  never  rise 
more,  (chap.  xix.  15,  19,  20,  21.)  This  wounding  of  the 
head  of  tiie  beast  by  the  destruction  of  the  heathen  empire 
and  conversion  of  the  emperor  to  the  christian  truth,  was  a 
glorious  event  indeed  of  divine  Providence,  worthy  to  be  so 
much  spoken  of  in  prophecy. — It  is  natural  to  suppose,  that  the 
mortal  wounding  of  the  head  of  that  savage  cruel  boast,  repre- 
sented as  constantly  at  war  with  the  woman,  and  persecuting 
the  church  of  Christ,  should  be  some  relief  to  the  christian 
church ;  but  on  the  contrary,  that  wounding  to  death,  that 
Mr.  LowMAN  speaks  of,  was  the  victory  of  the  enemies  of 
the  christian  church  over  her^  and  the  wound  received  from 
them. 

It  is  said  of  that  head  of  the  empire  that  shall  be  next  after 
the  sixth  head,  and  next  before  antichrist,  and  that  is  not 
reckoned  as  properly  one  of  the  number  of  the  heads  of  the 
beast,  that  '^  when  it  comes,  it  shall  continue  a  short  space,'^ 
chap.  xvii.  lU.  By  which  we  may  understand,  at  least,  that  it 
shall  be  one  of  the  shortest,  in  its  continuance,  of  the  successive 
heads.  But  the  government  seated  at  Ravenna,  in  the  hands 
of  the  Goths,  or  of  the  deputies  of  the  Greek  emperors,  (which 
Mr.  LowMAN  supposes  to  be  meant  by  the  head,  continued,  as 
Mr.  LowMAN  himself  takes  notice,  very  near  three  hundred 
years.  And  if  so,  its  continuance  was  one  of  the  longest  of  the 
heads  mentioned. 

Besides,  if  the  government  Rome  was  under,  from  the  time 
that  Augustulus  abdicated  to  the  time  when  the  Pope  was  con- 
firmed in  his  temporal  dominion,  was  meant  by  the  seventh 
head  that  was  to  be  between  the  imperial  head  and  the  papal, 
there  would  doubtless  have  been  two  different  heads  mentioned, 
instead  of  one,  between  the  Emperor  and  the  Pope ;  viz.  First, 
the  Gothic  princes,  who  reigned  near  one  hundred  years. 
Secondly,  the  Exarchs  of  Ravenna,  who  governed  for  about 
one  hundred  and  eighty-five  years.  The  Gothic  kingdom  was 
much  more  properly  a  distinct  government  from  the  Imperial, 
than  the  Exarchate  of  Ravenna.  For  during  the  Exarchate, 
Rome  was  under  the  government  of  the  Emperor,  as  much  as 
it  was  in  Constantine^s  time. 

In  Rev.  xvii.  12,  it  is  said,  the  '^  ten  horns  are  ten  kings, 
which  are  to  receive  power  as  kings  one  hour  with  the  beast,^^ 
or  (as  Mr.  Lowhan  says  it  ought  to  have  been  translated])  ^^  the 
same  hour  or  point  of  time  with  the  beast.^^  This  will  not 
allow  the  time  when  antichrist  first  receives  power  as  king,  to 
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However,  I  do  not  deny  that  the  time  when  Mr.  Lowmak 
supposes '  the  reign  of  the  beast  began,  even  the  time  when 

divided ;  (Rev.  liii  1.  and  xvu  3^  12, 13 )  The  boast  that  had  ten  horns,  is  not  the 
city  of  Rome,  and  the  neighbourmg  region,  but  the  Rwian  empire  ;  they  are  the 
horns,  or  the  king?,  not  of  the  city,  but  of  the  empire.     If  we  consider  what  is 
expressed  in  the  passages  themselves,  which  speak  of  the  three  years  and  a  ludf 
ot  antichrist,  they  will  lead  us  to  understand  something  very  diverse  from  the  du- 
ration of  his  lemDoro^  dominion  over  St.  Fetor's  patrimony      In  Dan.  vii.  S5    the 
time,  times,  and  half,  of  the  little  horn,  is  expressly  the  continuance  of  time 
wherein  if  shall  be  given  to  him  to  change  times  and  taws  and  wear  out  the  saints  <J  the 
Jiiost  High .  and  in  chap,  xii  7.  it  is  Sfioken  of  as  the  time  of  his  scattering  the  power 
qjf  the  My  people.     In  Rev.  xi.  2.  the  forty  and  two  months  is  spaken  of  as  the 
tmio  of  antichrist's  treading  under  foot  the  co*trt  of  the  temple  and  the  holy  city ;  i.  e. 
the  external  and  visible  christian  church  abroad  in  the  world,  or  the  nations  of 
Christendom.     In  ver.  3.  the  one  thousand  two  hundred  and  sixty  days  of  anti- 
christ are  spoken  of  as  the  same  tune  of  the  witnesses  prophesying  in  sackel^h ;  and 
in  chap,  xii  6,  and  14,  the  time  of  ihcwoman^sbein^  in  the  wHdemess,  which  was 
through  the  great  power  antichrist  had  over  the  chnstian  world,  and  not  his  small 
temporal  dominion  in  Italy. 

It  is  true,  some  regard  is  had  in  the  prophecies  to  the  city  of  Rome,  the  city 
built  on  seven  hills :  which  being  the  fountain  of  all  rule  and  authority  in  the 
Roman  monarchy,  and  the  capital  city  of  the  empire,  from  whence  the  whole  em- 
pire was  denonunated,  and  the  place  where  the  head  of  the  empire  usually  resided, 
was  properly  used  by  the  angel,  (Rev.  xvii.  9. 18.)  to  shew  what  empire  antichrist 
should  rule  over,  and  what  city  he  should  usually  reside  in.  And  this  is  all  that 
can  be  meant  by  the  words  of  the  angel ;  and  not  that  those  streets  and  walls,  were 
snch  main  and  essential  things  in  what  the  prophecy  intended  by  the  beast ;  that 
when  antichrist's  dominion  ceases  in  that  place,  then  the  beast  ceases.  For,  if  so, 
then  it  will  follow,  that  the  beast  had  hb  head  wounded  to  death  a  second  time,  and 
ceased  to  be,  when  the  Popes  resided  at  Avignon  in  France,  for  the  best  part  of  a 
century ;  when  not  only  tne  Popes  did  not  reside  in  Rome,  nor  in  an)r  part  of 
8t.  Peter's  patrimony,  nor  any  part  of  Italy ;  but  some  of  them  were  neither  Ro- 
mans nor  Italians.  Though  the  angel  says  of  the  great  whore,  Rev.  xvii.  18. 
The  woman  which  thou  sawest,  is  the  great  cUy  which  reigns  over  the  kings  of  the  earth  .- 
yet  by  the  city,  in  this  case,  is  nul  meant  uu  much  what  was  contain^  within 
those  Roman  walls,  as  the  Roman  empire  ;  as  is  evident  by  chap.  xi.  8.  »f nd  their 
dead  bodies  shall  lie  in  the  street  of  the  great  city,  which  is  spiritually  called  Sodom  and 
Egypt.  Here,  by  that  great  city,  neither  Mr.  Lowman  himself,  nor  I  8upi>os6 
any  other  Protestant  interpreter,  understands  the  city  of  Ronu,  strictly  speaking, 
but  the  Roman  monarchy. 

And  though  it  be  true,  as  Mr.  Lowman  observes,  the  Pope's  ecclesiastical 
monarchy,  power  and  influence  through  Christendom,  was  greatly  established 


sed  in  Daniel,}  to  change  times  and  laws,  and  to  carry  his  own  designs,  in  the  various 
countries  and  kingdoms  of  Europe,  was  not  greater  before  Pepin,  than  it  is  now, 

*   *    '      ■  *'    '  '*    '         '   properlv 

and  will 
and  has 


^  ^        ,  so  late  u 

beginninff  of  Sie  1260  years  of  tiio  reign  of  the  beast,  is  the  order  of  the  several 
periods  of  this  pro|>hecy,  and  the  manner  of  their  succeeding  one  another. 

As  to  his  particular  scheme  of  the  seveti  periods,  so  divided  and  limited,  and 
so  obviously  ranked  in  such  order,  and  following  one  another  in  such  direct  and 
continual  ntccession,  and  each  ending  in  a  state  of  peace,  safety  and  happiness  to 
the  church  of  God,  it  seems  to  me  to  be  more  ingenious  than  solid,  and  that  many 
things  might  be  said  to  demonstrate  it  not  to  be  founded  in  tlie  truth  of  things, 
and  the  real  design  of  the  divine  author  of  this  prophecy.  But  not  to  enter  into 
a  particular  and  full  examination  of  it,  I  would  now  only  observe,  which  directly 
roncem?  my  present  purpose,  that  to  make  out  this  scheme,  Mr.  Lowman  supp«i- 
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There  are,  as  I  apprehend,  good  reasons  to  hope,  that 
the  work  of  God^s  Holy  Spirit  which  in  its  progress  will  ovcr- 

uflcr  seventy  years  were  accomplished,  God  would  destroy  Babylon ;  (Jcr.  xxv. 
11,  IS,  &c.)  But  this  period  had  manifestly  several  difierent  beginnings,  and  several 
endings.  Thus  from  Jehoiakim^s  captivity  to  Cyruses  decree  for  the  return  of  the 
Jews,  and  the  re-building  of  Jerusalem,  was  seventy  years.  And  from  Zedckiah's 
captivity  to  Darius's  decree  (Ezra  vi.  -  seventy  years.  And  from  the  last  carrying 
away  of  all,  (Jer.  lii.  30  )  to  the  finishing  and  dedication  of  the  temple,  was  also 
seventy  years.  So  also  the  prophecies  of  Babylon's  destruction  were  fulfilled  by 
several  steps.  These  prophecies  seem  to  have  a  principal  respect  to  that  destruc- 
tion that  was  accomplished  by  Cyrus,  at  the  end  of  the  first  seventy  years  fore- 
mentioned.  But  there  were  other  things  in  the  veiy  same  prophecies  not  fulfilled 
till  the  fourth  year  of  Darius  ;  when  what  remained  of  Baoylon  was  subject  to 
another  dreadful  destruction.  Thin  in  n  great  ineasiirA  completed  its  desolation ; 
which  was  at  the  end  of  the  second  seventy  years,  and  when  the  restoration  of  the 
Jews  was  perfected  by  the  decree  of  Darius.*  But  yet,  there  were  many  other 
things  contained  in  the  same  prophecies  of  Babylon's  destruction — rendering  it 
thenceforward  perfectly  and  perpetually  desolate,  and  the  haunt  of  serpents  and 
wild  beasts — that  were  not  fulfillerl  till  more  than  200  years  after,  in  the  time  of 
Sclcucus  kinc  of  Syria.t  So  also  it  was  with  respect  to  the  prophecies  of  the 
destruction  of  Tyre,  in  the  ixvith,  xxviith  and  xiviuth  chapters  of  Ezekiel ;  from 
which  many  of  tne  expressions  used  in  the  Revelation^  concerning  the  destruction 
of  the  kingdom  of  antichrist,  are  taken,  and  which  is  evidently  made  use  of  in 
scripture  as  a  typo  of  the  latter.  These  prophecies  of  the  destruction  of  Tyro 
were  fulfilled  by  various  steps.  Many  things  were  fulfilled  in  the  destruction  of 
the  old  city  bv  Nebuchadnezzar  ]\  and  yet  other  parts  of  the  same  prophecy  were 
fulfilled  by  Alexander  ;§  which  was  about  240  years  afterwards.  And  yet  both 
these  desolations  are  prophesied  of  under  one. 

And  thus  it  seems  to  me  very  probable,  that  it  will  prove,  vtrith  respect  to  the 

Srophccies  of  the  destruction  of  mistical  Babylon.  It  is,  I  think,  pretty  manifest 
y  the  prophecies,  that  this  antichristian  hierarchy  and  apostate  church  will  at  last 
be  so  destroyed,  that  there  shall  be  no  remainder  of  it  leA,  and  shall  have  as  perfect 
a  desolation,  before  God  has  done  with  her,  as  uld  Babylon  had  ;  there  shah  be  no 
such  thing  as  Pope  or  church  of  Rome  in  the  world.  ||  It  seems  also  pretty  mani- 
fest, that  after  that  event  which  is  chiefly  intended  in  the  prophecies  of  antichrist's 
destruction,  there  will  be  some  remains  of  the  Romish  cnurch  This  appears  by 
that  most  particular  and  largo  description  of  that  destruction.  Rev.  xviii.  There 
it  seems  to  be  implied,  not  only  that  many  shall  yet  remain  of  the  church  of  Rome, 
who  shall  bewail  her  overthrow,  of  her  people  and  clergy  ;  (ver.  11,  15,  17,  18.) 
But  that  there  should  bo  some  princes  among  them,  "  Kings  of  the  earth,  that 
have  committed  fornication,  and  lived  dcliciously  with  her ;"  (ver.  9,  10.)  And 
it  is  exceeding  improbable  in  itself,  that  every  Papist,  in  each  quarter  of  the  world, 
should  be  destroyed,  or  cease  from  the  world,  at  one  blow. 

And  as  long  as  so  considerable  a  number  remains,  as  may  be  gathered  from 
the  prophecy,  they  will  doubtless  have  an  hierarclw ;  and  one  among  them  tliat 
will  Dear  the  nameof  a  Pope,  although  the  church  ofnome  shall  he  mainly  destroy- 
ed, and  the  interest  of  Popery  shall  l>e  sunk  very  low  in  the  world.  So  that  there 
wUl  yet  remain  a  papal  church  and  liierarchy  in  tlie  world,  to  be  wholl}r  extirpated 
nt  another  period,  sometime  afler  that  great  overthrow  principally  insisted  on  in 
the  prophecies.  And  this  second  destruction  of  antichrist,  or  rather  extirpation  of 
his  remains,  together  with  the  complete  extirpation  of  all  reraain.<i  of  mahomc- 
tanism,  heathenism,  and  heresy  through  the  world — and  the  finishing  stroke 
towar(ds  the  overthrow  of  Satan's  visible  kingdom  on  earth,  and  so  the  beginning 
of  the  mtl/«inti<m,  or  spiritual  rest  of  the  wond — may,  for  ought  I  knovir,  l^  about 
the  time  Mr.  Lowman  speaks  of ;  agreeable  to  the  opinion  of  the  ancient  Jevra, 
and  many  christian  divines  who  have  followed  them,  that  the  worid  would  stand 
six  thousand  years ;  and  then,  the  seventh  thousand  years  sliould  be  the  world's 
rest  or  sabbath.    The  ruin  of  the  popish  interest  is  but  a  small  part  of  what  is 
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phecy  of  the  6lh  Vial,  (Rev.  xvi.  12 — 16.)  if  we  take  it  in  its 
connection  with  the  other  vials,  and  consider  those  providen- 
tial events  by  which  the  preceding  vials  have  manifestly  been 
fulfilled,  I  humbly  conceive,  affords  just  ground  for  such  ^ 
hope. 

It  is  very  plain,  from  this  whole  chapter,  as  also  the  pre- 
ceding and  following,  that  all  these  seven  vials  are  vials  of 
God^s  wrath  on  antichrist ;  one  is  not  poured  out  on  the  Jews, 
another  on  the  Turks,  another  on  Pagans,  another  on  the 
church  of  Rome ;  but  they  all  signify  God's  successive  judg- 
ments or  plagues  on  the  beast  and  his  kingdom,  which  is  in  this 
chapter  ana  almost  every  where  in  this  book,  called  Great 
Babylok.  And  therefore  undoubtedly,  when  it  is  said,  ^*  The 
sixth  angel  poured  out  his  vial  on  the  river  Euphrates,  and  the 
water  thereof  was  dried  up,  that  the  way  of  the  kings  of  the 
east  might  be  prepared ;''  by  the  river  Euphrates  is  meant  some- 
thing  some  way  appertaining  to  this  mystical  Babylon  ;  as  the 
river  Euphrates  appertained  to  the  literal  Babvlon.  And  it  is 
very  manifest,  that  in  the  prophecy  of  this  vial  there  is  an  allu* 
sion  to  that  by  which  the  way  was  prepared  for  the  destruction 
of  Babylon  bv  Cyrus.  This  was  done  by  turning  the  channel 
of  the  river  Euphrates,  which  ran  through  the  midst  of  the  city. 
Hereby  the  way  of  the  kings  of  the  east,  the  princes  of  Media 
and  Persia,  was  prepared  to  come  in,  under  the  walls  of  the 
city,  at  each  eno,  and  to  destroy  it ;  as  they  did  that  ni^t 
wherein  Daniel  interpreted  the  hand-writing  on  the  wall, 
against  Belshagxar,  Dan.  v.  30. 

The  prophecies  of  Babylon's  destruction,  from  time  to 
time,  take  notice  of  this  way  of  destroying  her,  by  drying  up 
the  waters  of  the  river  Euphrates,  to  prepare  the  way  for  her 
enemies ;  Isai.  xliv.  27,  %.  *^  That  saith  to  the  deep,  be  dry, 
and  I  will  dry  up  thy  rivers ;  that  saith  of  Cyrus,  he  is  my  ser- 
vant, and  shall  perform  all  my  pleasure/'  Jer.  li.  31,  32.  **One 
Eost  shall  run  to  meet  another,  to  shew  the  king  of  Babylon  that 
is  city  is  Uken  at  one  end,  and  that  the  passages  are  stopped* 
and  the  reeds  they  have  burnt  with  fire,  and  the  men  of  war  are 
affrighted."  And  ver.  36.  ^  I  will  dry  up  her  sea,  and  make  her 
springs  dry/'  The  Medes  and  Persians,  the  people  that  destroy- 
ed Babylon,  dwelt  to  the  eastward  of  Babylon,  and  are  spoken 
of  as  coming  from  the  east  to  her  destruction ;  Isai.  xlvi.  11« 
*^  Calling  a  ravenous  bird  from  the  east ;  the  man  that  exe* 
cuteth  my  counsel,  from  a  far  country."  And  the  princes  that 
joined  with  this  ravenous  bird  from  the  east,  in  this  affair  of 
destroying  Babylon,  are  called  kings^  Jer.  li.  IL    ^^  The  Lord 

amazingly  awift,  do  not  consider  how  great  the  work  if,  and  the  vast  and  nv 
merable  obatacles  that  are  in  the  way.    It  was  a  wondenbl  thing,  when  the  el 
ttan  religion,  after  Christ's  ascension,  so  prenuled,  as  to  get  tto  ai       '"^ 
the  Rom^  empire  in  about  300  yean;  bftt  that  was  nothmg  tothiSi 
VOL.  in  67 
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at  war  with  her,  and  seeking  her  destruction:  (Rev.  xix.  11, 
to  the  end,  and  chap,  xii,  7.)  Those  things  which  have  hindered 
their  progress  and  success,  or  have  been  the  chief  impediments 
in  the  way  of  the  Protestant  religion.  The  first  thing  is  the 
drying  of  the  streams  of  wealth,  the  temporal  supplies, 
revenues,  and  vast  incomes  of  the  Romish  church,  and  the 
riches  of  the  popish  dominions.  Waters  in  scripture  language 
very  often  si^ify  provision  and  supplies^  both  temporal  and 
spiritual.*  The  temporal  supplies  of  a  people  are  very  often 
in  scripture  called  water ;  as  Isai.  v.  13.  ^^  Therefore  my  peo- 
ple is  g(me  into  captivity,  and  their  honourable  men  are  famish- 
ed, and  their  multitude  dried  up  with  thirst,^'  i.  e.  deprived 
of  the  supports  and  supplies  of  life.  And  the  drying  up  of 
the  waters  of  a  city  or  kingdom,  is  often  used  in  scripture 
prophecy,  for  depriving  them  of  their  wealth,  as  the  scripture 
explains  itself,  Hos.  xiii.  15.  ^^  His  spring  shall  become  dry  and 
his  fountain  shall  be  dried  up  ;  He  shall  spoil  the  treasure  of  all 
pleasant  vessels.'*  Isai.  xv.  6, 7.  ^^  The  waters  of  Nimrim  shall  be 
desolate ;  for  the  hay  is  withered ;  the  grass  faileth ;  there  is 
no  green  thing.  Therefore  the  abundance  they  have  gotten,  and 
that  which  they  have  laid  up,  shall  they  carry  away  to  the  brook 
of  the  willows.*'  The  brook  of  the  willowSj  seems  to  refer  to  the 
waters  of  Assyria  or  Chaldea,  whose  streams  abounded  with 
willows.  (Compare  Psal.  cxxxvii.  2.)  So  that  the  carrying 
away  of  the  treasures  of  Moab,  and  the  adding  of  them  to  the 
treasures  of  Assyria,  is  here  represented  by  the  fiffure  of 
turning  away  the  waters  of  Nimrim  from  the  country  of  Moab, 
and  addinff  them  to  the  waters  of  Assyria,  as  the  prophecy  ex- 
plains itsdf.  Yea,  even  in  the  prophecies  of  the  destruction 
of  Babylon  itself,  the  depriving  her  of  her  treasures,  seems  to 
be  one  thing  intended  by  the  drying  up  of  her  waters.  This 
seems  manifest  by  the  words  of  the  prophecy  in  Jer.  1.  37,  38. 
"'  A  sword  is  upon  her  treasures,  and  they  shall  be  robbed  :  a 
drought  is  upon  her  waters,  and  they  shall  be  dried  up.'*  Com- 
pared with  chap.  li.  13.  ^^  O  thou  that  d  wellest  upon  many  waters, 
abundant  in  treasures :"  with  ver.  36.  ^^  I  will  dry  up  her  sea, 
and  make  her  springs  dry."  The  wealth,  revenues,  and  vast 
incomes  of  the  church  of  Rome,  are  the  waters  by  which  that 
Babylon  has  been  nourished  and  supported;  these  are  the 
waters  which  tiie  popish  clergy  and  members  of  the  Romish 
hierarchy  thirst  after,  and  are  continually  drinking  down,  with 
insatiable  appetite ;  and  they  are  waters  that  have  been  flow- 
ing into  that  spiritual  city  like  a  great  river;  ecclesiastical 
persons  possessmg  a  very  great  part  of  the  popish  dominions. 
Accordingly,  this  Babylon  is  represented  as  vastly  rich,  in  the 
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prophecy  of  the  Apocalypse,  especially  in  the  I7ih  and  ISili 
chapters.  These  are  especially  (he  waters  that  supply  th© 
palace  of  the  king  of  Ihis  new  Babylon,  viz.  ibe  Pope ;  as  Ihe 
river  Euphrates  ran  through  the  midst  of  the  palace  of  the 
king  of  old  Babylon.  The  revenues  of  the  Pope  have  been 
like  waters  of  a  great  river,  coming  into  his  palace,  frocn  inno- 
merabie  fountainsi  and  by  innumerable  leaser  streams,  comity 
from  many  various  and  diaianl  countries. 

This  propliecy  represents  to  us  Iwo  cities  terr  contrary 
(he  one  to  the  other:  viz.  New  Babylon  and  ihe  New  Jerusalem, 
and  a  river  running  through  the  midst  of  each.  The  New  Jwu. 
salem,  which  signifies  the  church  of  Christ,  especially  in  bci 
best  estate,  ia  described  as  having  "a  river  running  through  rhe 
midst  of  it."  Rev.  xxii.  1,  'i.  Phis  river,  or  might  easily  be 
made  most  evident,  by  comparing  this  with  abundance  of 
other  scriptures,  undoubtedly  signifies  Ihe  divine  t&ppliet :  tlie 
rich  and  abundant  spiritual  incomes  and  provrsion  of  thai 
holy  city.  Mr.  Lowmah,  in  his  Exposition,  says.  "  It  represents 
a  constant  provision  for  the  comfortable  aocl  happy  life  «f 
all  the  inhabitants  of  this  city  of  God."  And  in  his  notes  oa 
the  same  place,  he  observes  as  follows  :  "  Water,  (says  he)  » 
necessary  to  the  support  of  life,  and  as  it  conlributeK  in  sreit 
cities,  especially  in  hot  eastern  countries,  to  Ihe  omameni  ' 
Ihe  place,  and  delight  of  the  inhabitants,  is  a  reiy  proper  re- 
presentation of  the  enjoyment  of  all  things,  both  for  Ihe  sitp> 
port  and  pleasure  of  life."  As  the  river  that  oins  throaglt  iho 
New  Jerusalem,  the  church  of  Christ,  refreshing  thai  holy 
spiritual  society,  sigoihcs  Iheir  spiritual  supplies,  to  vMidy 
Iheir  spiritual  thirst;  so  the  river  that  runs  tlwoi^li  the  new 
Babylon,  the  antichristian  church,  that  wicked  camel  sociclY. 
signifies,  according  to  the  opposite  character  of  ihc  city! 
hor  worldly  carnal  supplies,  to  satisfy  their  carnal  d(»ircn 
thirstings. 

The  new  Jerusalem  is  called  in  Ihis  book  the  Parnate,  a 
God.  and  therefore  is  represented  as  having  the  tree  of  lit 
growing  in  it  (chap.  ii.  7.  and  xxii.  2.)  And  it  being 
as  though  a  river  ran  through  the  midst  of  it,  there  seaaa  to  be 
some  allusion  to  the  ancient  paradise  in  Eden  of  which  wc 
are  lold  that  there  ran  a  river  through  the  midsi  of  it  to  wad* 
It ;  (Gen.  n.  10.)  i.  e.  to  supply  the  plants  of  it  with  nmriifa- 
inent.  And  this  nvcr  was  this  very  same  river  Eopbrates.  which 
afterwards  ran  through  Babylon.  And  in  one  and  lh«otbcr  «- 
represented  ihe  divers  supplies  of  two  opposite  cities.  In  Ed« 
It  represented  the  spintiial  supplies  and  weullh  of  ihr  true  chr^'l 
ttan  church,  in  her  spiritual  advancement  and  dorv  -  /Rrtl 
xxn.  I,  2.)  In  the  olhcr,  il  represented  the  mnwa^' canJ 
supplies  of  the  false  antichristian  chnrrh.  in  her  wnrMlv 
and  vain  glory,  (chap.  \vi.  12.)  ^ 
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When  the^  waters  that  supply  this  mystical  Babylon,  come 
to  be  dried  up  in  this  sense,  it  will  prepare  the  way  for  the  ene- 
mies of  antichristian  corruption,  that  seek  her  overthrow. — 
The  wealth  of  the  church  of  Rome,  and  of  the  powers  that 
support  it,  is  very  much  its  defence.  After  the  streams  of  her 
revenues  and  riches  are  dried  up,  or  very  greatly  diminished, 
her  walls  will  be  as  it  were  broken  down,  and  she  will  become 
weak  and  defenceless,  and  exposed  to  easy  ruin.* 

As  the  river  Euphrates  served  the  city  Babylon  for  supply  f 
so,  as  before  observed,  it  served  as  an  impediment  or  obstacle^  to 

*  When  Joab  had  taken  that  part  of  the  city  of  Rabbah,  which  was  called  the 
dty  of  waters,  whence  the  city  haa  its  supply  of  water,  the  fountains  of  the  brook 
Jabbok  being  probably  there — and  which  wss  also  called  the  royot  dly,  probably 
because  there  the  king  had  his  palace  and  gardens,  on  account  of  its  peculiar 
pleasantness — ^the  conquest  of  the  rest  of  the  city  was  easy.  His  message  to 
David  implies,  that  the  city  now  might  be  taken  at  pleasure  (8  Sam.  xii.  97,  28.) 
It  is  possible  that  by  the  pouring  out  of  the  sixth  vial  to  drv  up  the  river  of  the 
mystical  Babylon,  there  might  be  something  like  the  taking  of  the  city  of  waters  in 
Rabbah.  Some  chief  one  of  the  Popish  powers — that  has  been  the  main  strength 
and  support  of  the  popish  cause,  or  from  whence  that  church  has  its  chief  supphes, 
— may  be  destroyed,  or  converted,  or  greatly  reduced.  But  these  events  must 
determine. 

In  the  prophecies  of  Egypt*s  destruction,  it  is  significfd  that  when  their  rivers 
and  waters  should  be  dried  up,  in  that  sense,  that  the  streams  of  their  temporal 
supplies  should  be  averted  from  them,  their  defence  would  be  gone  ;  Isai.  xii,  4, 
&c  '*  The  Enrptians  will  I  give  over  into  the  hand  of  a  crud  lord — and  the 
waters  shall  ful  from  the  sea,  and  the  river  shall  be  wasted  and  dried  up,  and 
the  brooks  of  defence  shall  be  emptied  and  dried  up,  and  the  reeds  ana  flags 
diall  wither.  Every  thing  sown  by  the  brooks  shall  wither  :  The  fishers  alsb 
shall  mourn." 

Those  whose  way  was  prepared  to  come  in  and  destroy  Babylon,  by  drying  vp 
the  river  Euphrates,  were  the  army  that  was  at  war  with  Babylon,  Cyrus  and  hs 
host  who  sought  her  overthrow.  There  seems  idso  to  be  all  reason  to  suppose,  tfaat 
-  those  whose  way  will  be  prepared  to  destroy  my8ticalBabylon,by  drying  up  the  mts- 
ticalEuphrate8,arc  that  king  and  army  who  are  in  the  book  of  revelation  represeit- 
ed  as  a<  war  vrith  antichrisL  And  what  kins  and  army  that  is,  we  may  see  in  chap.xiL 
7.  and  xiz.  11.  to  the  end ;  Michael  the  king  of  angels,  and  his  angels  ;  he  wnoie 
"name  is  called  the  word  of  God  and  that  has  on  his  vest  ure,and  on  his  thiph  a  name 
written,  Kin^  of  kin^  and  Lord  of  lords ;  and  the  heavenly  armies  ^at  follow 
him,  clothed  m  fine  hnen,  white  and  clean."    Cyrus,  the  chief  of  the  kings  of  the 
oast,  that  destroyed  Babylon,  redeemed  God's  church  from  thence,  and  restored 
Jerusalem,  seems  in  that  particular  sffiur  manifestly  to  be  spoken  of  as  a  tjrpe  of 
Christ.  Crod  calls  him  "  his  shepherd,  to  perform  his  pleasure,  to  say  to  Jerusalen, 
Thou  shalt  be  built,  and  to  the  temple,  Thy  foundation  shall  be  laid,"  (Isai.  iliv. 
28.)     God  calls  himhis  Messiah;  (chap.  xlv.  1.)     ThuMsaUhthe  Lordto  MsanoiMt- 
ed  (in  the  original,  to  Ids  Messiah)  to  Cyrus.     He  is  spoken  of  as  one  that  God  had 
raised  up  in  rQhieousness,  that  he  might  buUd  his  city,  and  freely  redeem  his  ctqiticeSf  or 
let  them  go  without  price  or  reward^  (chap.  xlv.  13.)     He  is  said  to  be  one  whom 
God  had  loved;  (chap.  xlviiL  14.)  as  the  Messiah  is  said  to  be  God^s  eUct,  in  whom 
his  soul  deH^hteth.    As  by  Babylon,  in  the  Revelation^  is  meant  that  antichristian 
society,  which  is  tjrpified  by  old  Babylon ;  so  by  the  kmgs  of  the  east,  that  should 
destroy  this  antichristian  church,  must  be  meant  those  enemies  of  it  who  were 
typified  by  Cyrus,  and  other  chieflaina  of  the  east,  that  destroyed  old  Bsbylon ; 
viz.  Christ,  who  was  born,  lived,  died  and  rose  in  the  east,  together  with  those 
spiritual  princes  that  follr--  "         he  principalities  and  powers  in  heavenly  places, 
and  those  ministers  and  -re  Jdngs  cmd  vrltsts,  and  shall  rei^  on  eartlu 

especially  those  leaders  -Jo^^g  «cop\e,  those  chrislian  ministers  and 

magistrates,  that  shall  b  ^  fWJb^cbleMittgs  to  bis  church,  and  cmet 

instnimentfi  of  the  overl 
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shall  smite  the  waves  of  the  sea ;  and  all  the  deeps  of  the  rivex 
shall  dry  up ;  and  the  pride  of  Assyria  shall  be  brought  down 
and  the  sceptre  of  Egypt  shall  depart  away:  And  I  will 
strengthen  them  in  the  Lord,  and  they  shall  walk  up  and  down 
in  his  name,  saith  the  Lord/^  And  it  is  worthy  to  be  remarked^ 
that  as  Cyrus  destroying  Babylon,  letting  go  God^s  captives 
from  thence,  and  restoring  Jerusalem,  is  certainly  typical  of 
Christ^s  destroying  mystical  Babylon,  delivering  his  people 
from  her  tyranny,  and  gloriously  building  up  the  spiritual 
Jerusalem  in  the  latter  days  ;  so  God  preparing  Cyruses  way^ 
by  drying  up  the  river  Euphrates,  is  spoken  of  in  similar  terms, 
to  signify  the  preparing  of  Christ^s  way,  when  he  shall  come 
to  accomplish  the  latter  event.  Thus  God  says  concerning 
Cyrus,  (Isai.  xlv.  2.)  "I  will  so  before  thee,  and  make  crookM 
places  straight.^'*  And  ( ver.  13.)  /  will  direct^  or  make  straigki 
(as  it  is  in  the  margin)  all  his  ways.  This  is  like  chapter  xl.  2.  4. 
^^  Prepare  ye  the  way  of  the  Lord  ;  make  straight  in  the  desert 
a  highway  for  our  God. — The  crooked  things  shall  be  made 
straight. ''^  (Chap.  xlii.  16.)  ^^  I  will  make  darkness  tight  before 
them,  and  crooked  things  straight.'^^ 

*  If  any  should  object  againBt  understanding  the  river  Euphrates^  in  Rev.  xvi. 
12,  as  si^tf^ing  what  has  been  supposed,  that  m  another  place  in  this  prophecy* 
it  is  roanifeetly  not  so  to  bo  understood,  viz.  in  chap.  iz.  14,  "  Saying  to  the  sixth 
angel  which  had  the  trumpet,  Loose  the  four  angels  which  are  bound  in  the  great 
river  Euphrates :"  and  that  there  is  no  reason  to  understand  it  in  the  vision  of  the 
sixth  vial,  as  signifjring  something  diverse  from  what  is  meant  by  the  same  river 
in  the  vision  of  the  sixth  trumpet : 

I  answer,  That  there  appears  to  me  to  be  good  reason  for  a  diverse  under- 
standing of  the  river  Euphrates  in  these  two  di&rent  places :  the  diversity  of  tho 
scene  of  the  vision,  and  of  the  kind  of  representation,  in  those  two  parts  of  this 
prophecy,  naturally  requires  it.  It  is  in  this  book,  as  in  the  old  testament :  when 
the  river  Euphrates  is  spokon  of  in  tho  old  ti*Rf  amenta  both  in  the  histories  and 
prophecies,  it  is  mentioned  with  regard  to  a  two-fold  relation  ;  1st,  in  its  relation 
to  Babylon ;  as  its  defence  and  supply,  8dl>,  in  its  relation  to  the  land  of  Israel, 
God's  visible  people.  And  a8  it  was  related  to  that,  it  was  its  eastern  boundary. 
(Gren.  XV.  18.  Exod.  xxiii.  31.  Dout.  i.  7.  and  xi.  24.  Josh.  i.  4.  3  Sam.  viiL  S. 
1  Chron.  xviii.  3. 1  Kinj^  iv.  21.  Ezra  iv.  20.)  Agreeable  to  this  diverse  relation  of 
this  river,  under  which  it  is  mentionc<l  in  the  old  testament,  so  must  we  understand 
it  differently  in  diflerent  parts  of  the  prophecy  of  this  book  of  Revelation,  accord- 
ing as  the  nature  and  subject  of  the  vision  requires. 

In  the  xvth  chapter,  where  the  vision  is  of  God's  plagues  on  Babylon,  prepar- 
ing the  wav  for  her  destruction,  there,  when  the  river  Euphrates  is  mentioned,  we 
are  naturallv  and  necessarily  led  to  consider  it  as  sometning  appertaining  to  the 
mystical  Babylon,  as  Euphrates  did  to  old  Babylon.  But  we  cannot  understand 
it  so  in  the  ixth  chapter,  for  there  the  prophecy  is  not  about  Babylon.  To  mention 
Euphrates  there,  as  something  belonpng  to  Babylon,  would  have  been  improper ; 
for  the  nature  of  the  vision,  and  propheticnl  representation,  did  not  lead  to  it,  nor 
allow  it.  John  had  no  vision  of  Bal>ylon  ;  that  kind  of  representation  had  not 
been  made  to  him ;  not  a  word  is  said  about  Baibylon  till  we  come  to  the  second 
part  of  this  prophecy,  after  John  had  the  vision  of  the  second  book,  and  Christ  had 
said  to  him,  "  Thou  must  prophesy  again  before  peoples,  and  nations,  and  kings," 
chap.  u.  The  scene  of  the  vision  in  the  former  part  of  the  prophecy  had  l^n 
mora  MpeeiaUjr  the  land  of  Israel ;  and  the  vision  is  concemmg  two  sorts  of 
penont  UMiu  VB.  Those  of  the  tribes  of  Israel  who  had  the  seal  of  God  in  their 
'*«isliosd%  m  thoMwUc^d  apoatate  Israelites  who  had  not  this  mark.  (Coniparo 

•  VJL  $«^  h.  4.)    The  vijaioD  in  this  ixth  chapter,  if  of  GodV 
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prepared :  but  yet  if  there  be  reason  to  think  the  effect  of 
this  vial  is  begun,  or  is  near,  then  there  is  reason  ako  to  think 

other  coantry— from  whence  Spun  is  principally  supplied  with  its  wealth,  and 
where  the  French  had  a  great  trade  ^  the  destruction  of  the  city  being  attended 
with  the  destruction  of  au  the  ships  m  the  harbour,  which  were  dashed  to  pieces, 
as  it  were,  in  a  moment,  by  the  mmiediate  hand  of  God ;  many  of  which  were 
doubtless  laden  with  vast  treasures.  I  might  have  mentioned  the  taking  of 
Porto-Bello,  not  long  before  this,  by  a  veiy  small  force,  though  a  place  of  very 
great  strength,  where  the  Spanish  ffalleons  used  principally  to  go,  to  carry  the 
wealth  of  Peru  to  Spain.  Besides  the  taking  from  the  French  and  Spaniards  so 
many  of  their  ships,  laden  with  vast  riches,  trading  to  the  South-Seas,  the  £a8t 
and  West-Indies,  and  the  Levant. 

And  here  it  is  especially  worthy  of  notice,  that  when  the  French  seemed  to 
have  gotten  so  great  an  advantage  ot  the  English  &ctory  at  Madras,  they  were  so 
frustrated,  as  to  the  benefit  and  gains  they  expected,  by  the  hand  of  heaven  against 
them,  immediately  pursuing  the  con<|uerors  with  tempest,  wrecking  their  ships 
laden  with  spoils ;  and  after  that,  dehvering  up  into  the  hajids  of  the  English  their 
East-India  fleet,  with  their  stores  and  immense  treasures,  intended  for  confirming 
to  themselves  the  advantage  they  seem  to  have  gained  by  the  forementioned  con- 
quest :  at  the  same  instant,  also  delivering  into  our  hands  their  strong  force  in- 
tended for  the  regaining  that  great  fountain  of  their  wealth,  which  they  had  lost 
at  Capo-Breton.  And  since  that,  dehvering  into  the  hands  of  Sir  Peter  Warren 
ao  great  a  pcurt  of  their  vast  and  rich  fleet  from  the  West-Indies. 

And  one  thing  with  relation  to  the  taking  of  Cape-Breton,  though  it  may  seem 
trivial,  yet  I  do  not  think  to  be  altogether  inconsiderable  in  the  present  case ;  and 
that  isp  that  thereby  the  antichristian  dominions  are  deprived  or  a  very  great  pait 
of  their  fish,  which  makes  no  small  part  of  the  food  and  support  of  popish  conn- 
tries  ;  their  superstition  forbidding  them  to  eat  any  flesh  for  near  a  third  part  of 
the  year.    This  they  were  suppliM  with  much  more  from  Cape-Breton  than  from 
any  place  in  the  worid  in  the  possession  of  pa^ts.  And  the  contention  of  France 
with  the  Dutch,  deprives  them  of  most  of  tneir  supplies  of  this  sort,  which  they 
had  elsewhere.     When  the  prophet  Isaiah  foretells  the  depriving  Egypt  of  its 
wealth  and  temporal  suppUes,  under  the  figure  of  drying  up  their  rivers,  this  is 
particularly  mentioned,  tnat  they  should  be  deprived  of"^  their  fish.  Isai.  ziz.  4,  &c. 
^  And  the  Egyptians  will  I  give  over  into  the  hand  of  a  cruel  Lord — ^And  the  wa- 
ters shall  faiOrom  the  sea,  and  the  river  shaU  be  wasted  and  dried  up ;  and  they 
shall  turn  the  rivers  far  away,  and  the  brooks  of  defence  shall  be  emptied  and 
dried  up. — The  fishers  also  shall  mourn,  and  all  they  that  cast  angle  into  the 
brooks  shall  lament,  and  they  that  spread  nets  upon  the  waters  shall  languish.'* 
This  is  expressed  in  the  prophecies  of  drying  up  the  waters^  i.  e.  the  supplies  of 
Eg]rpt ;  and  this  probably  is  implied  in  the  propnecies  of  drymg  up  the  waters  of 
that  city  which  is  spiritually  called  Egypt.    And  it  may  be  notal,  that  this  is  not 
only  a  supply  that  the  church  of  anticnrist  has  Uterally  out  of  the  waters,  but  is 
that  part  wfaiich  is  eminently  the  supply  and  food  of  their  antichristian  superstition, 
or  wnich  their  popish  religion  mokes  necessary  for  them. 

These  thiiura  duly  considered,  I  imagine,  aflfi>rd  us  ground  to  suppose,  not 
only  that  the  efiect  of  this  sixth  vial  is  already  begun,  but  that  some  progress  is 
already  made  in  it,  and  that  this  vial  is  now  running  apace.  And  when  it  shall 
be  finished^  there  is  all  reason  to  suppose  that  the  oestruction  of  antichrist  will 
▼ery  speedily  follow  ;  and  that  the  two  last  vials  will  succeed  one  another  more 
closely  than  the  other  vials.  When  once  the  river  Euphrates  was  dried  up,  and 
Cjrrus's  way  was  prepared,  he  delayed  not,  but  immediately  entered  into  tne  city 
to  destroy  it.  Nor  is  it  God's  manner,  when  once  his  way  is  prepared,  to  delay 
to  dehver  his  church,  and  show  mercy  to  Zion.  When  once  impediments  are  re- 
moved, Christ  will  no  longer  remain  at  a  distance,  but  will  be  like  a  roe  or  a 
young  hart,  coming  swiftly  to  the  help  of  his  people.  When  that  cry  is  made, 
Isai.  TviL  14.  "  Cast  ye  up,  cast  ye  up,  prepare  the  way,  flee."  The  high  and  lofty 
One  that  inhabits  eternity,  is  represented  as  very  near  to  revive  the  spirit  of  the 
anotrite,  and  deliver  his  people  with  whom  ho  had  been  wroth,  (ver.  15  to  the 
A.\    ynhmt  fSamtttew  ia  ande,  ImL  zl.  Prepare  ye  the  way  of  the  Lord,  make 

fiir  oar  God :  eveiy  valley  shall  be  exalted,  fltc. 
!■  accomplished,  and  the  time  to  oomfbrt  her 
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Il  is  true,  we  do  not  know  I 
(inue  running,  and  so  Christ's  way  prepai 

jadaments  on  Ihoso  of  the  tribes  oflBtoel,  or  in  tbe  Ir 
the  »oa1  of  God  in  their  foreheads.  And  therefore  < 
14.  J  of «  judgroant  eominy  on  them  from  the  riser 
{iirmer  roapcot,  with  (Blalion  tu  the  land  of  [Bnwl, « 
tve  inual  undersland  that  <iod  would  bring  nmic  11 
from  its  Mjfcm  hinfar,  aa  he  did  when  tho  Turks  11 

If  these  things  ere  intended  in  tho  prophec]'  « 
conceiVD,  grett  reason  to  hope  that  the  begiannig  4| 
Spiril,  which  in  its  progresa  and  laaue  will  overlloq' 
gwiy  of  the  latter  days,  is  not  very  fur  off  Mr.  L 
jond  all  reaaonable  doubt,  that  tba  fillh  vial  wbb  p 
tcronnation.  Il  also  appeara,  by  his  Exposition,  tl 
it  baa  not  hoon,  from  the  beginning  of  one  vial  to  I 
■bout  184  years.  But  il  ia  now  about  230  yeara  rf 
poured ;  and  it  U  a  long  lime  sinco  the  main  eRbe" 
therefore,  if  the  siith  vial  h«a  not  already  began  U] 
speedily  mpccted . 

Bui  with  regard  to  drying  up  the /Hinfiruu  andtl 
incomes  and  supplies  of  the  anlichristion  church  and 
it  to  cansidetatiDn,  whether  or  no  many  things  that  hi 
twenty  yeaia  past,  may  not  bo  looked  upon  as  probal 
of  this  prophecy-    Particularly,  what  the  liings  of  8 


frequent  a  thing  of  late  for  popish  princes,  in 
treasure  of  the  church,  and  to  lax  the  clergy  within  th 
laity ;  or,  which  ia  equivalent,  to  oblige  them  to  coni 
name  e/a/ree  gtyi.  To  which  may  be  added,  the  IbI« 
the  Pope's  temporal  dominions  in  Italy,  by  the  artmea  i 
and  Sponiarda,  passing  nod  repassing  through  thetn 
cretian  in  them,  of  which  the  Pope  ha:  so  loudly  cot 
nothing  but  menaces,  when  he  has  objected  sssins 
passafc  in  future.  Those  things  make  il  hopeful,  th 
the  pnncea  of  Europe,  "  Ibe  ten  home,  ahall  hale  Ihi 
olaleand  naked,  and  ealhsrHeah  :"  (Rev.  xvii.  16.| 
for  what  nett  fallows, "  her  being  burnt  willi  6rd ;"  , 
out — to  consume  tho  supplies  of  antichrist,  and  "  atr 
and  aa  it  were  "  to  pick  his  flesh  ofT  from  hit  boaet 
next  follows,  the  seventh  vial,  that  wilt  uonsucne  ai 
God's  wrath. 

Besides  the  things  already  Tucniioned,  there  arc 
lately  happened  to  dry  up  the  wealthy  fountains  and 
dominions.  Among  these  we  may  reckon  the  almoe 
Spain,  the  two  chief  popish  hingdoms,  the  main  SUJ  " 
from  whence  the  kingdom  of  antichrist  has  bad  <|| 
almoat  miraculoua  taking  of  Cape  Breton,  in  the  a 
one  of  the  principal  sourcoa  of  the  wealth  of  the  ¥ 
less,  but  yet  more  wonderful  disappointment  of  t1 
to  ropossesB  themselves  of  it,  and  the  confoundij 
Uuke  D'Anville,  by  a  moal  visible  hand  of  Ood  m,  . , 
in  now  again  baffling  aaecond  attempt  of  our  obslini 
livcring  up  their  men  of  wnr,  with  their  warlike  forcft 
Ansrica,  mto  the  hands  of  the  English  admirals  Ana 
the  Strang  and  unaccountable  consuming  of  the  gn 
East-India  company  at  Port  L'Orient,  with  their  ml 
ycop—soarce  any  thing  of  the  great  stores  there  lali 
flames — the  awful  destruction  by  an  earthiiuake,  the 
rich  city  Lima,  the  centre  of  tho  Soulb-Sea  trade  and 
epl  country  in  the  world,  from  whence  e< 
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between  true  religion  and  its  false  appearances ;  detectins  and 
exploring  errors  and  corrupt  principles  ;  reforming  Uie  wicked 
lives  of  professors,^^  which  have  been  the  chief  stumbling-blocks 
and  obstacles  that  have  hitherto  hindered  the  progress  of  true 
reliffion :  these  things  are  the  proper  work  of  the  Spirit  of 
God,  promoting  and  advancing  divine  light  and  true  piety,  and 
can  be  the  etfect  of  nothing  else. 

And  that  the  beginning  of  that  glorious  work  of  God^s 
Spirit,  which  shall  finally  bring  on  the  churches  latter-day 
glory,  will  accompany  that  other  effect  of  this  vial — turning 
the  streams  of  the  wealth  of  the  world,  bringing  its  treasures, 
and  the  gains  of  its  trade  and  navigation,  into  me  true  protest- 
ant  church  of  Christ — seems  very  manifest,  because  this  very 
effect  is  spoken  of  as  that  which  shall  be  at  the  beginning  of 
this  glorious  work.  Isai.  Ix.  8,  9.  ^^  Who  are  these  that  fly  as 
a  cloud,  and  as  doves  to  their  windows  ?  Surely  the  isles  shall 
wait  for  me,  and  the  ships  of  Tarshish  Jirst^  to  bring  thy  sons 
from  far,  their  silver  and  gold  with  them,  unto  the  name  of  the 
Lord  thv  God,  and  to  the  holy  one  of  Israel,  because  he  hath 
glorifiecl  thee.^'  So  that  it  is  to  be  hoped,  that  before  this 
effect,  now  probably  begun,  is  at  an  end,  the  Spirit  of  God  will 
80  influence  the  hearts  of  the  Protestants,  that  they  will  be  dis- 
posed to  devote  to  the  service  of  God  the  silver  and  gold  they 
take  from  their  popish  enemies,  and  the  gains  of  their  trade  and 
navigation,  both  to  the  East  and  West  Indies,  so  that  ^*  their 
merchandixe  and  hire  shall  be  holiness  to  the  Lord.^^ 

Agreeably  to  what  has  been  supposed,  that  an  extraordi- 
nary outpouring  of  the  Spirit  of  God  is  to  accompany  this  sixth 
▼ial ;  so  the  beginning  of  a  work  of  extraordinary  awakening 
has  already  attended  the  probable  beginning  of  it,  continued  in 
one  place  or  other  for  many  years  past :  although  it  has  been,  in 
tome  places,  mingled  with  much  enthusiasm,  after  the  manner 
of  things  in  their  first  beginnings,  unripe,  and  mixed  with  much 
crudity.  But  it  is  to  be  hoped,  a  far  more  pure,  extensive  and 
glorious  revival  of  religion  is  not  far  off,  which  will  more  pro- 
perly be  the  beginning  of  that  work  which  in  its  issue  snail 
overthrow  the  kingdom  of  antichrist,  and  of  Satan  through  the 
world.  But  God  ''  will  be  enqmred  of  for  this,  by  the  house  of 
Israel  to  do  it  for  them.^' 

If,  notwithstanding  all  I  have  said,  it  be  still  judged  there 
is  sufficient  reason  to  determine,  that  the  ruin  of  antichrist  is  at 
a  very  great  distance ;  and  if  all  I  have  said — as  ar^^uing  that 
the  beginning  of  that  glorious  revival  of  religion,  which  in  its 
continuance  and  progress  will  destroy  the  kingdom  of  antichrist, 
is  not  very  far  off-— be  judged  to  be  of  no  force ;  yet  it  will  not 
i  follow,  that  our  complying  with  what  is  proposea  to  us  in  the 
[  late  memorial  from  Scotland,  will  be  in  vam,  or  not  follovved 
\    with  such  spiritual  blessings,  as  will  richly  recompense  the  pains 
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it  18  not  practicable  (as  was  shewn  before)  but  by  this  method^ 
or  some  other  equivalent. 

And  as  to  this  particular  method^  proposed  to  promote  union 
in  extraordinary  prayer — God^s  people  in  various  parts  setting 
apart  fixed  seasons,  to  return  at  certain  periods,  wherein  they 
agree  to  ofier  up  their  prayers  at  the  same  time — it  is  not  so 
new  as  some  may  possibly  imagine.  This  may  appear  by  what 
follows ;  which  is  a  part  of  a  paper,  dispersed  abroad  in  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  from  London,  in  the  year  1712,  being 
the  latter  end  of  queen  Anne^s  reign,  and  very  extensively 
complied  with,  entitled,  ^^  A  serious  call  from  the  citjii  to  the 
country,  to  join  with  them  in  setting  apart  some  time,  viz.  from 
seven  to  eignt,  every  Tuesday  morning,  for  the  solemn  seeking 
of  God,  each  one  in  his  closet,  now  in  this  so  critical  a  juncture.*^ 
— ^*'  Jonah  i.  6.  Call  upon  God,  if  so  be  that  God  will  think 
upon  us,  that  we  perish  not.^^  What  follows  is  an  extract  from 
it: 

^^  You  have  formerljr  been  called  upon  to  the  like  duty« 
and  have  complied  with  it ;  and  that  not  without  success.  It 
is  now  thought  highly  seasonable  to  renew  the  call.  It  is 
hoped  that  you  will  not  be  more  backward,  when  it  is  so 
apparent  that  there  is  even  greater  need.  It  is  scarce  ima- 
ginable how  a  professing  people  should  stand  in  greater  need 
of  prayer,  than  we  do  at  this  day.  You  were  formerly  be- 
spoke from  that  very  pertinent  text,  Zech.  viii.  21.  ^^  The  inha- 
bitants of  one  city  shall  ffo  to  another,  saying,  Let  us  ^o  speedily 
to  pray  before  the  Lord,  or  (as  the  marginal  readmg,  more 
expressive  of  the  original  reading,  is,)  continually,  from  day  to 
day,  to  entreat  the  face  of  the  Lord.'^  According  to  this  excel- 
lent pattern,  we  of  this  city,  the  metropolis  of  our  land,  think 
ourselves  obliged  to  call  upon  our  brethren  in  Great-Britain 
and  Ireland,  at  a  time  when  our  hearts  cannot  but  meditate 
terror,  and  our  flesh  tremble  for  fear  of  God,  and  are  afraid 
of  his  righteous  judgments :  those  past  being  for  the  most 
pad  forgotten  ;  and  the  signs  of  the  times  foreboding  evil  to 
come,  teing  by  the  generality  little,  if  at  all,  regarded :  we 
cannot  therefore  but  renew  our  earnest  request,  that  all  who 
make  conscience  of  praying  for  the  peace  of  Jerusalem,  who 
wish  well  to  Zion,  who  would  have  us  and  our  posterity  a 
nation  of  British  Protestants,  and  not  of  popish  bigots  and 
French  slaves,  would  give  us  (as  far  as  real  and  not  pretended 
necessity  will  give  leave)  a  meeting  at  the  throtie  of  grace, 
at  the  hour  mentioned  ;  there  to  wrestle  with  God,  for  turn- 
ing away  his  anger  from  us,  for  our  deliverance  from  the  hands 
ofnis  and  our  enemies,  for  turning  the  councils  of  all  Ahitophels 
at  home  and  abroad,  into  foolishness ;  for  mercy  to  the  queen 
and  kingdom ;  for  a  happy  peace,  or  successful  war,  so  long  as 
the  matter  shall  continue  undetermined:   for  securing  the 
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in  Great  Britain  had  formerly  been  called  upon  to  do  the  like 
duty,  and  had  complied,  not  without  success.  Such  agree* 
ments  have  several  times  been  proposed  in  Scotland,  before 
this  which  is  now  proposed  to  us ;  there  was  a  proposal  pub- 
lished  for  this  very  practice,  in  the  year  1732,  and  another  in 
1735.  So  that  it  appears  this  objection  of  novelty  is  built  on 
a  mistake. 


SECT.  VI. 

Concluding  ConsideraiHms. 

Now,  upon  the  whole,  I  desire  every  serious  christian  who 
may  read  this  discourse,  calmly  and  deliberately  to  consider, 
whether  he  can  excuse  himself  from  complying  with   what 
has  been  proposed  to   us,   and   requested  of  us,  by  those    ^ 
ministers  of  Christ  in  Scotland,  who  are  the  authors  of  the 
late  memorial.      God  has  stirred  up  a  part  of  his  church, 
in  a  distant  part  of  the  world,  t^o  be  in  an  extraordinary  manner 
seeking  and  crying  to  him,  that  he  would  appear  to  favour 
Zion,  as  he  has  promised.    And  they  are  applying  themselves 
to  us,  to  join  with  them  *,  and  make  that  very  proposal  to  us, 
which  is  spoken  of  in  my  text,  and  in  like  manner  and  cir* 
cumstances.    The  members  of  one  church  in  one  country, 
are  coming  to  others  in  distant  countries,  saying,  ^^  Let  us  go 
speedily  and  constantly  to  pray  before  the  Lord,  and  to  seek 
the  Lord  of  Hosts.^'     Will  it  not  become  us  readily  to  say,  ^^  I 
will  go  also  ?'^    What  these  servants  of  Christ  ask  of  us  is  not 
silver  or  gold,  or  any  of  our  outward  substance,  or  that  we 
would  put  ourselves  to  any  cost,  or  do  any  thing  that  will  be 
likely  to  expose  us  to  any  remarkable  trouble,  difficulty  or  suf- 
fering in  our  outward  interest ;    but  only  that  we  would  help 
together  with  them,  by  our  prayers  to  God,  for  the  greatest 
mercy  in  the  world ;  a  mercy  which  as  much  concerns  us  as 
them ;  for  the  glory  of  their  Lord  and  ours ;  for  the  great  ad- 
vancement of  our  common  interest  and  happiness,  and  the 
happiness  of  our  fellow-creatures  through  all  nations ;  a  mercy, 
of  which,  at  this  day  especially,  there  is  great  need ;  a  mercy, 
which  we,  in  this  larni,  do  stand  in  particular  need  of ;  a  mercy, 
which  the  word  of  God  requires  us  to  make  the  subject  matter 
of  our  prayers  above  all  other  mercies,  and  gives  us  more  en* 
couragement  to  pray  earnestly  and  unitedly  to  him  for,  than 
any  other  mercy ;  and  a  mercy,  which  the  providence  of  God 
towards  the  world  of  mankind,  at  this  day  loudly  calls  the  peo- 
ple of  Grod  to  pray  for.     I  think  we  cannot  reasonably  doubt 
but  that  these  ministers  have  acted  a  part  becoming  disciples 
of  the  great  Messiah,  and  ministers  of  his  kingdom ;  and  have 
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prorailed,  tiie  more  need  have  we  to  way  earnestly  to  God, 
for  his  Holy  Spirit,  to  promote  true  rdigion,  in  opposition  to 
the  grand  deceiver  and  all  his  works.  And  the  more  such 
prayer  as  is  proposed,  is  answered,  the  more  effectnally  will  all 
that  is  contrary  to  sober  and  pure  religion  be  extirpated  and 
exploded. 

One  would  think  that  each  who  favours  the  dust  of  Zion, 
when  he  hears  that  God  is  stirring  up  a  considerable  number 
of  his  ministers  and  people  to  unite  in  extraordinary  prayer,  for 
the  revival  of  religion  and  the  advancement  of  his  kingdom, 
should  great^fr  rejoice  on  this  occasion.  If  we  lay  to  heart  the 
present  calamities  of  the  church  of  Christ,  and  long  for  that 
Dlessed  alteration  which  God  has  promised,  one  would  think  it 
should  be  natural  to  rejoice  at  the  appearance  of  something  in 
so  dark  a  day,  which  is  so  promisin|^  a  token.  Would  not  cm 
friends  that  were  lately  in  captivity  m  Canada,  who  earnestly 
longed  for  deliverance,  have  rejoiced  to  have  heard  of  any  thing  ^^ 
that  seemed  to  forebode  the  approach  of  their  redemption  ?—^ 
And  particularly,  may  we  not  suppose  such  of  them  as  were 
religious  persons,  would  greatly  have  rejoiced  to  have  under- 
stood  that  there  was  stirr^  up  in  God^s  people  an  extraordi- 
nary spirit  of  prayer  for  their  redemption  ?  I  do  not  know  why 
it  would  not  be  as  natural  for  us  to  rejoice  at  the  like  hopeful 
token  of  the  redemption  of  Zion,  if  we  made  her  interest  our 
own,  and  preferred  Jerusalem  above  our  chief  joy. 

If  we  are  indeed  called  of  God  to  complv  with  the  pro- 
posal now  made  to  us,  then  let  me  beseech  all  who  sincerely 
love  the  interest  of  real  Christianity,  notwithstanding  any  di- 
versity of  opinion  and  former  disputes,  now  to  untie  in  this 
affair  with  one  heart  and  voice  :  And  ^^  let  us  go  speedily  to 

Jiray  before  the  Lord/^  There  b  no  need  that  one  should  wait 
or  another.  If  we  can  get  others  our  neighbours  to  join  with 
us,  and  so  can  conveniently  spend  the  quarterly  seasons  with 
praying  societies,  this  is  desirable  ;  but  if  not,  why  should  we 
wholly  neglect  the  duty  proposed  ?  Why  should  not  we  per- 
form it  by  ourselves,  uniting  in  heart  and  practice,  as  far  as 
we  are  able,  with  those  who  in  distant  places  are  engaged  in 
that  duty  at  that  time  ? 

If  it  be  agreeable  to  the  mind  and  will  of  God,  that  we 
shoidd  comply  with  the  memorial,  by  praying  for  the  coming 
of  Christ^s  kingdom,  in  the  manner  therein  proposed,  then 
doubtless  it  is  the  duty  of  all  to  comply  in  that  respect  also, 
viz.  in  endeavourinff,  as  far  as  in  us  lies,  to  promote  others  j<mung 
in  such  prayer,  and  to  render  this  union  and  agreement  as  ex- 
tensive as  may  be.  Private  christians  may  have  many  advan- 
tages and  opportunities  for  this ;  but  especially  ministers,  inas- 
much  as  th^  not  only  are  by  office  overseers  of  whole  con- 
gregations of  God^s  people,  and  their  guides  in  matters  cf 
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wligion,  but  ordinarily  have  a  far  more  extensive  acquain- 
tance and  influence  abroad,  liian  private  chriBlians  in  tommon 
have. 

And  I  hope,  that  such  as  are  convinced  it  is  their  duty  W 
comply  with  and  encourage  this  design,  will  remember  wc 
ought  not  only  to  go  speedily  to  pray  hefore  the  Lord,  and  w 
seek  his  mercy,  but  also  to  go  constantly,  W.-  should  unite  id 
our  practice  these  two  things  which  our  Saviour  unites  in  h(« 
precept,  praying  and  not  fainting.  If  we  should  coniJnus 
some  years,  and  nothing  remarkable  in  Providence  should  ap- 
pear as  though  God  heard  and  answered,  we  should  act  very 
unbecoming  believers,  if  we  should  therefore  begin  lo  be  dis- 
heartened, and  grow  dull  and  slack  in  seeking  of  God  50 
great  a  mercy.  It  is  very  apparent  from  the  word  of  God, 
that  he  is  wont  often  to  try  the  faith  and  patience  of  his  people, 
%vhen  crying  to  him  for  some  great  and  important  mercy,  by 
withholding  the  mercy  sought  for  a  season ;  and  not  onty  so, 
but  at  first  to  cause  an  increase  of  dark  appearances.  And  yet 
he  without  fail,  at  last,  succeeds  those  ivho  continue  inslanl  in 
prayer  with  all  perseverance,  and  "  will  not  lei  him  go  except  be 
blesses."  It  IS  now  proposed  that  this  extraordinary  united 
prayer  should  continue  for  seven  yearx,  from  November  1746,— 
Perhaps  some  who  appear  forward  to  engage,  may  licgin  to 
think  the  time  long,  before  the  seven  years  are  out :  and  may 
account  it  a  dull  story,  to  go  on  for  so  long  a  lime,  praying 
in  this  extraordinary  method,  nliilc  all  yet  continues  dark 
without  any  dawnings  of  the  wishcd-for  light,  or  appearance  in 
Providence  of  the  near  approach  of  the  desired  mercy.  But 
let  it  be  considered,  whether  it  will  not  be  a  poor  busincs),  if 
our  faith  and  patience  is  so  short-winded,  that  we  cannoi  be 
willing  to  wait  upon  God  for  seven  years,  in  a  «'ay  of  taking 
this  little  pains,  in  seeking  a  mercy  so  infinitely  vosl.  For 
my  part,  I  sincerely  wish  and  hope,  that  there  may  noi  ht  m 
end  of  extraordinary  united  prayer,  among  God*g  people,  fa 
the  effusions  of  the  blessed  Spirit,  when  the  seven  years  are 
ended,  but  thai  it  will  be  continued,  either  in  this  incltml,ar 
some  other,  by  a  new  agreement,  ihal  will  be  entered  inlo 
with  greater  engagedness,  and  more  abundant  alavritj,  iHtu 
this  is ;  and  that  extraordinary  united  prayer  for  sued  a'mwej 
viiWbe  further  propagated  mid  ej-tendcd,  Ihan  it  can  bo  expect- 
ed to  be  m  seven  years.  But,  at  the  same  time,  1  hope  Uod'i 
people,  »vho  unite  in  this  agreement,  will  see  some  lokena  fcr 
good  before  these  seven  years  are  out,  they  shall  give  ihcm  to 
see.  God  has  not  said  to  the  seed  of  Jacob,  seek  yo  me  in 
vain;  and  shall  serve  greatly  to  animate  and  cncourase  ibvRi 
to  go  on  in  vmted prat/erg  for  the  advancement  of  Christ't  ktme- 
dom,  wilhincreasmglervency.  But  whatever  our  hopes  iw 
b.1  in  this  respect,  we  must  be  content  to  be  ignorant  of  thf 
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times  and  seasons^  which  the  Father  hath  put  in  his  power ; 
and  must  be  willing  that  God  should  answer  prayer,  and  fulfil 
his  own  glorious  promises,  in  his  otvn  time  ^  remembering 
such  instructions,  counsels  and  promises,  of  the  word  of  God 
as  these,  Psal.  xxvii.  14.  ''*•  Wait  on  the  Lord,  be  of  good  courage, 
and  he  shall  strengthen  thine  heart;  wait,  I  say,  on  the  Lord; 
Hab.  ii«  3, 4.  ^  For  the  vision  is  yet  for  an  appointed  time ;  but 
in  the  end  it  shall  speak,  and  not  lie  :  though  it  tarry,  wait  for 
it ;  because  it  will  surely  come,  it  will  not  tarry/^  Micah  vii. 
7.  ^^  I  will  look  unto  the  Lord,  I  will  wait  for  the  God  of  my 
salvation  :  my  God  will  hear  me/',  IsaL  xxv.  8,9.  ^^  God  will 
wipe  away  tears  from  off  all  faces,  and  the  rebuke  of  his  peo- 
ple shall  he  take  away  from  off  all  the  earth ;  for  the  Lord  hath  - 
spoken  it.  And  it  shall  be  said  in  that  day,  Lo,  this  is  our 
God  !  we  have  waited  for  him,  and  he  will  save  us :  this  is  Je» 
hovcAf  we  have  waited  for  him,  we  will  be  glad  and  rejoice  in 
his  salvation. '^    Amen. 
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There  are  several  dUpensatums  or  days  of  grace,  whict^bi 
Church  of  Goil  has  been  under  from  the  beginning  of  timo.  TherL 
ia  that  under  the  ancient  Palriarcha  :  that  under  iho  Law  of  Moset; 
and  Ilierc  is  that  of  the  GoHpel  of  Jesus  Christ,  under  nhich  we  ao* 
are.     This  is  the  brightest  day  tiiat  ever  shone,  and  exceeds  ihe  olhs 

for  peculiar  advantages.     To  us  wlio  are  so  hajipy   as  to  live 

the  Evangehcal  Dispensation,  may  those  words  or  out  Sanour  bt 
directed,  which  lie  spake  to  Uis  disciples,  when  he  was  GtM  MKting 
up  the  Messiah's  kingdom  in  the  world,  and  Gospel-ligbta  *oi  powa 
began  to  spread  abroad:  "Blessed  are  the  eyes  which  aee  iIm 
things  that  ye  sec.  For  1  tell  you.  that  many  prophets  mi  My 
have  desired  to  see  those  things  which  ye  see,  and  hive  not  MO) 
them  ;  and  to  hear  those  things  which  ye  hear,  and  liave  not 
them."* 

The  Mosaic  Dispensation,  though  ilarkened  wiUi  Irpos  ot 
figures,  yet  far  exceeded  the  former  ;  but  the  Gospel  DispenmticD  » 
much  exceeds  in  glory,  that  it  eclipses  the  glory  of  the  LegmJ,  u  tha 
stars  disappear  when  the  sun  ariscth,  and  goeth  forth  iii  )ti*streiwi£. 
—And  the  cliiet  thing  that  renders  the  Gospel  so  glorious  a,  that  il 
is  the  ministration  of  the  Spirit.  Under  tlie  preacbiof  oT  it,  tk 
Holy  Spirit  was  to  be  poured  out  in  more  plentiful  me^sorett  ;  m( 
only  in  miraculous  gifts,  as  in  the  Rrsl  times  of  the  Gospel,  but  iotn 
internal  saving  operations,  accompanying  iJic  outward  ininiitrT,  ta 
produce  numeious  conversions  to  Christ,  and  givo  spiritual  life  M 
souls  that  were  before  dead  in  tresspases  and  sins,  and  so  prvptR 
them  for  eternal  hfo.  Thus  the  apostle  speaks  when  ho  rum  a  e«M- 
parison  between  the  Old  Testament  and  the  New,  the  Law  of  Mai» 
and  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ :  "  For  the  letter  killetb,  but  ik 
Spirit  givoth  life.  But  if  the  ministration  of  death,  wriUea  and  » 
graven  in  stones,  was  glorious,  so  that  the  children  of  l!>rael  eo«Ut*< 
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Steadfastly  behold  the  face  of  Moses,  for  the  glory  of  his  eountenancei 
which  glory  was  to  be  done  away  ;  how  shall  not  the  ministration  of 
the  Spirit  be  rather  glorious  ?"* 

This  blessed  time  of  the  Gospel  hath  several  other  denominations, 
which  may  raise  our  esteem  and  value  for  it.  It  is  called  by  the  evan- 
gelical prophet,  '*  The  acceptable  year  of  the  Lord."t  Or,  as  it  may 
be  read,  the  year  of  liking,  or  of  benevolence*  or  of  the  good  will  of 
the  Lord  ;  because  it  would  be  the  special  period  in  which  he  would 
display  his  grace  and  favour,  in  an  extraordinary  manner,  and   deal 

out  spiritual  blessings  with  a  full  and  liberal  hand. It  is  also  styled 

by  our  Saviour,  the  Regeneration,^  which  may  refer  not  only  to  that 
glorious  restitution  of  all  things,  which  is  looked  for  at  the  close  of 
the  Christian  Dispensation,  but  to  the  renewing  work  of  grace  in 
particular  souls,  carried  on  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  it.  But 
few  were  renewed  and  sanctified  under  the  former  dispensations, 
compared  with  the  instances  of  the  grace  of  God  in  Gospel-times. 
Such  numbers  were  brought  into  the  Gospel  Church  when  it  was 
first  set  up,  as  to  give  occasion  for  that  pleasing  admiring  question, 
which  was  indeed  a  prophecy  of  it,§  *'  Who  are  these  that  fly  as  a 
cloud  ?  And  as  the  doves  to  their  windows  ?"  Then  the  power 
of  the  divine  Spirit  so  accompanied  the  ministry  of  the  word,  as 
that  thousands  were  converted  under  one  sermon. But  notwith- 
standing this  large  efiusion  of  the  Spirit-  when  Gospel-hght  first 
dawned  upon  the  world — that  pleasant  Spring  of  religion  which  then 
appeared  on  the  face  of  the  earth — there  was  a  gradual  withdrawing 
of  his  saving  light  and  influences  ;  and  so  the  gospel  came  to  be  less 
successful,  and  the  state  of  Christianity  withered  in  one  place  and 
another. 

Indeed,  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation  from  Popery,  when 
Gospel-light  broke  in  upon  the  Church,  and  dispelled  the  clouds  of 
Antichristian  darkness  that  covered  it,  the  power  of  divine  grace  so 
accompanied  the  preaching  of  the  word,  as  that  it  had  admirable  suc- 
cess in  the  conversion  and  edification  of  souls  ;  and  the  blessed  fruits 
thereof  appeared  in  the  hearts  and  lives  of  its  professors.  That  was 
one  of'*  the  days  of  the  Son  of  man,'"  on  which  the  exalted  Redeem- 
er rode  forth  in  his  glory  and  majesty,  on  the  white  horse  of  the  pure 
Gospel,  ^*  conquering  and  to  conquer  ;*^  and  the  bow  in  his  hand, 
like  that  of  Jonathan,  returned  not  empty.  But  what  a  dead  and 
barren  time  has  it  now  been,  for  a  great  while,  with  all  the  Churches 
of  the  Reformation !  The  golden  showers  have  been  restrained  ; 
the  influences  of  the  Spirit  suspended  ;  and  the  consequence  has 
been,  that  the  Gospel  has  not  had  any  eminent  success.  Conver- 
sions have  been  rate  and  dubious  ;  few  sons  and  daughters  have 
been  born  to  God  ;  and  the  hearts  of  Christians  not  so  quick- 
ened, warmed  and  refreshed  under  the  ordinances*  as  they  have 
been. 

That  this  has  been  the  sad  state  of  religion  among  us  in  this 
land,  for  many  years,  (except  one  or  two  distinguished  places,  which 
have  at  times  been  visited  with  a  shower  of  mercy,  while  other  towns 

^  2  Cor.  iii.  6,  7,  8.  j  Isa.  Ui.  2.  J  iMatt.  xix.  28.  §  Isa.  li. 
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of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  of  faith.''*  They  preach  the  gospel  of  the 
grace  of  God  from  place  to  place,  with  uncommon  zeal  and  assiduity. 
The  doctrines  they  insist  on  are  the  doctrines  of  the  Reformation! 
under  the  influence  whereof  the  power  of  godliness  so  flourished  in 
the  last  century.  The  points  on  which  their  preaching  mainly  turns* 
are  those  important  ones  of  man*8  guilt ;  corruption  and  importance  ; 
supernatural  regeneration  by  the  Spirit  of  God ;  and  free  justifica* 
tion  by  faith  in  the  righteousness  of  Christ ;  and  the  marks  of  the 
new  birth. — The  manner  of  their  preaching  is  not  with  the  enticing 
words  of  man's  wisdom  ;  how  be  it,  they  speak  wisdom  among  them 
that  are  perfect.  An  ardent  love  to  Christ  and  souls,  warms  their 
breasts,  and  animates  their  labours.  God  has  made  those  his  minis* 
ters  active  spirits,  a  flame  of  fire  in  his  service  ;  and  his  word  in 
their  mouths  has  been  *'  as  a  fire  ;  and  as  a  hammer  that  breaketh 
the  rock  in  pieces."  In  most  places,  where  they  have  laboured,  God 
has  evidently  wrought  with  them,  and  ''  confirmed  the  word  by  signs 
following."  Such  a  power  and  presence  of  God  in  religious  assem* 
blies,  has  not  been  known  since  God  set  up  his  sanctuary  amongst 
us.     He  has  indeed  *'  glorified  the  house  of  his  glory." 

This  work  is  truly  extraordinary  in  respect  of  its  extent.  It  is 
more  or  less  in  the  several  provinces  that  measure  many  hundred 
miles  on  this  continent.  ^ *  He  sendeth  forth  his  commandment  on 
earth  ;  his  word  runneth  very  swiftly."  It  has  entered  and  spread  in 
some  of  the  most  populous  towns,  the  chief  places  of  concourse  and 
business.  And — blessed  be  God ! — ^it  has  visited  the  seats  of  learn  - 
ing,  both  here,  and  in  a  neighbouring  colony.  O  may  the  holy  Spirit 
constantly  reside  in  them  both*  seize  our  devoted  youth,  and  form 
them  as  polished  shafts  successfully  to  fight  the  Lord's  battles  against 
the  powers  of  darkness,  when  they  shall  be  called  out  to  service  ! — 
It  is  extraordinary  also  with  respect  to  the  numbers  that  have  been  the 
subjects  of  this  operation.  Stupid  sinners  have  been  awakened  by 
hundreds  ;  and  the  inquiry  has  been  general  in  some  places,  *'  What 
must  1  do  to  be  saved  ?"  I  verily  believe,  that  in  this  our  metro- 
polis, there  were  the  last  winter  some  thousands  under  such  religious 
impressions  as  they  never  felt  before. 

The  work  has  been  remaikable  also  for  the  various  sorts  of  persons 
that  have  been  under  its  influence. — These  have  been  of  aU  ages. 
Some  elderly  persons  have  been  snatched  as  brands  out  of  the  burn- 
ing, made  monuments  of  divine  mercy,  and  born  to  God,  though  out 
of  due  time  :  as  the  apostle  speaks  in  his  own  case.j  But  here« 
with  us,  it  has  lain  mostly  among  the  young.  Sprightly  youth  have 
been  made  to  bow  like  willows  to  the  Kedeemer*s  sceptre,  and  wil- 
lingly to  subscribe  with  their  own  hands  to  the  Lord.  And  out  of 
the  mouths  of  babes,  some  little  children,  has  God  ordained  to  him- 
self praise,  to  still  the  enemy  and  the  avenger. They  have  also 

been  of  all  ranks  and  degrees.  Some  of  the  great  and  rich  ;  but 
more  of  the  low  and  poor.  -Of  other  countries  and  nations. 
Ethiopia  has  stretched  out  her  hand  ;  Some  poor  Negroes  have,  1 
trust)  been  brought  into  the  glorious  liberty  of  the  childreii  ofGod.— < 
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objected  by  many  against  the  work  :  But  though  conversion  is  the 
same  work,  in  the  main  strokes  of  it  wherever  it  is  wrought ;  yet  it 
seems  reasonable  to  suppose  that  at  an  extraordinary  season  wherein 
God  is  pleased  to  carry  on  a  work  of  his  grace  in  a  more  observable 
uid  glorious  manner*  in  a  way  which  he  would  have  to  be  taken  no- 
tice of  by  the  world ;  at  such  a  time,  I  say,  it  seems  reasonable  to 
suppose,  that  there  may  be  some  particular  appearances  in  the  work 
of  conversion,  which  are  not  common  at  other  times — when  yet 
there  are  true  conversions  wrought-— or  some  circumstances  attend- 
ing the  work  may  be  carried  to  an  unusual  degree  and  height. — 
If  it  were  not  thus,  the  work  of  the  Lord  would  not  be  so  much  re- 
garded and  spoken  of ;  and  so  God  would  not  have  so  much  of  the 
glory  of  it.  Nor  would  the  work  itself  be  like  to  spread  so  fast  ;  for 
God  has  evidently  made  use  of  example  and  discourse  in  the  carry- 
ing of  it  on. 

And  as  to  the  fruits  of  this  work*  (which  we  have  been  bid  so 
often  to  wait  for)  blessed  be  God !  so  far  as  there  has  been  time  for 
observation,  they  appear  to  be  abiding.  I  do  not  mean  that  none 
have  lost  their  impressions,  or  that  there  are  no  instances  of  hypocrisy 
and  apostacy.  Scripture  and  experience  lead  us  to  expect  these  at 
such  a  season.  It  is  to  me  matter  of  surprise  and  thankfulness  that 
as  yet  there  have  been  no  more.  But  I  mean,  that  a  great  number 
of  those  who  have  been  awakened,  are  still  seeking  and  striving  to  en- 
ter in  at  the  straight  gate.  The  most  of  those  who  have  been 
thought  to  be  converted,  continue  to  give  evidence  of  their  being 
new  creatures*  and  seem  to  cleave  to  the  Lord  with  full  purpose  of 
heart.  To  be  sure,  a  new  face  of  things  continues  in  this  town : 
though  many  circumstances  concur  to  render  such  a  work  not  so  ob- 
servable here,*  as  in  smaller  and  distant  places.  Many  things  not 
becoming  the  profession  of  the  Gospel  are  in  a  measure  reformed. 
Taverns,  dancing-schools,  and  such  meetings  as  have  been  called  as- 
semblies, which  have  always  proved  unfriendly  to  serious  godliness, 
are  much  less  frequented.  Many  have  reduced  their  dress  and  appa- 
rel, so  as  to  make  them  look  more  like  the  followers  of  the  humble 
Jesus.  And  it  has  been  both  surprising  and  pleasant  to  see  how 
some  younger  people,  and  of  that  sex  too  which  is  most  fond  of  such 
vanities*  have  put  off  the  <'  bravery  of  their  ornaments,"  as  the  effect 
and  indication  of  their  seeking  the  inward  glories  of  *'  the  King's 
Daughter."  Religion  is  now  much  more  the  subject  of  conversa- 
tion at  friends'  houses,  than  ever  I  knew  it.  The  doctrines  of  grace 
are  espoused  and  relished.  Private  religious  meetings  are  greaUy 
multiplied. — ^The  public  assemblies  (especially  lectures)  are  much 
better  attended ;  and  our  auditors  were  never  so  attentive  and  seri- 
ous. There  is  indeed  an  extraordinary  appetite  after  the  «'  sincere 
milk  of  the  word." 

It  is  more  than  a  twelvemonth  since  an  evening  lecture  was  set 
up  in  tUs  town :  there  are  now  several :  two  constantly  on  Tues- 
day and  Friday  evenings  :  when  some  of  our  most  capacious  houses 
are  well  filfed  with  hearers,  who  by  their  looks  and  deportment  seem 
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But  if  any  are  disposed  to  receive  conviction,  have  a  mind  open 
to  light,  and  are  really  willing  to  know  of  the  present  work  whether 
it  be  of  God,  it  is  with  great  satisfaction  and  pleasure  I  can  recom- 
mend to  them  the  following  sheets  ;  in  which  they  will  find  the  '*  dis- 
tinguishing marks"  of  such  a  work,  as  they  are  to  be  found  in  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  applied  to  the  uncommon  operation  that  has  been  on 
the  minds  of  many  in  this  land.  Here  the  matter  is  tried  by  the  in- 
fkllible  touchstone  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  is  weighed  in  the 
balan<^e  of  the  Sanctuary,  with  great  judgment  and  impartiality. 

A  performance  of  this  kind  is  seasonable  and  necessary  ;  and  i 
desire  heartily  to  bless  Godi  who  inclined  this  his  servant  to  under- 
take it,  and  has  graciously  assisted  him  in  it.  The  Reverend  Author 
is  known  to  be  *'  a  scribe  instructed  unto  the  kingdom  of  heaven  ;" 
the  place  where  he  has  been  called  to  exercise  his  ministry  has  been 
famous  for  experimental  religion  ;  and  he  has  had  opportunities  to 
observe  this  work  in  many  places  where  it  has  powerfully  appeared, 
and  to  converse  with  numbers  that  have  been  the  subjects  of  it.  These 
things  qualify  him  for  this  undertaking  above  most.  His  arguments 
in  favour  of  the  work,  are  strongly  drawn  from  scripture,  reason, 
and  experience :  And  1  shall  believe  every  candid,  judicious  reader 
will  say,  he  writes  very  free  from  an  enthusiastic  or  a  party  spirit. 
The  use  of  human  learning  is  asserted  ;  a  methodical  way  of  preach- 
ing, the  fruit  of  study  as  well  as  prayer,  is  recommended  ;  and  the 
exercise  of  charity  in  judging  others  pressed  and  urged  :  And  those 
things  which  are  esteemed  the  blemishes,  and  are  like  to  be  the  hinder- 
ances  of  the  work*  are  with  great  faithfulness  cautioned  and  warned 

against. Many,  t  believe,  will  be  thankful  for  this  publication. 

Those  who  have  already  entertained  favourable  thoughts  of  this  work, 
will  be  confirmed  by  it ;  and  the  doubting  may  be  convinced  and 
satisfied.  But  if  there  are  any  who  cannot  afler  all  see  the  signatures 
of  a  divine  hand  on  the  work,  it  is  to  be  hoped  they  will  be  prevailed 
on  to  spare  their  censures,  and  stop  their  oppositions,  lest  **  haply 
they  should  be  found  even  to  fight  against  God.'*  ^, 

I  had  yet  several  things  to  say,  which  I  see  I  must  suppress,  or 
I  shall  go  much  beyond  the  limits  of  a  prefiice  :  And  I  fear  I  need 
to  ask  pardon  both  of  the  reader  and  the  publishers  for  the  length  I 
have  run  ahready.  Only  1  cannot  help  expressing  my  wish,  that  those 
who  have  been  conversant  in  this  work,  in  one  place  and  another, 
Would  transmit  accounts  of  it  to  such  a  hand  as  the  Reverend  Author 
of  this  discourse,  to  be  compiled  into  a  narrative,  like  that  of  the 
conversions  at  Northampton,  which  was  published  a  few  years  ago  ; 
that  so  the  world  may  know  this  surprising  dispensation,  in  the  begin- 
ning- progress,  and  various  circumstances  of  it.  This,  1  apprehend, 
would  be  for  the  honour  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  whose  work  and  ofiice 
has  been  treated  so  reproachfully  in  the  christian  world.  It  would 
be  an  open  attestation  to  the  divinity  of  a  despised  Gospel ;  And  it 
might  have  a  happy  effect  on  other  places,  where  the  soimd  of  this 
marvellous  work  would  by  this  means  be  heard.  I  cannot  but  think 
it  would  be  one  of  the  most  useful  pieces  of  Church  History  the  peo- 
ple of  God  are  blessed  with.  Perhaps  it  would  come  the  nearest  to 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  of  any  thing  extant ;  and  all  the  histories  in 
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Behved^  bdieve  not  every  spirk,  bui  try  the  9pirit$^  whether 
they  are  of  God^  because  manyfaUe  prophets  are  gone  out 
into  the  world. 

In  the  apostolic  age,  there  was  the  greatest  outpouring  of 
the  Spirit  of  God  that  ever  was ;  both  as  to  his  extraordinary 
influences  and  ffifts,  and  his  ordinary  <q>eration8,  in  convincing, 
converting,  ennghtening,  and  sanctifying  the  soub  of  men. 
But  as  the  influences  of  the  true  Spirit  aTOunded,  so  counter- 
feits did  also  abound :  The  devil  was  abundant  in  mimicking, 
both  the  ordinary  and  extraordinary  influences  of  the  Spirit  of 
God,  as  is  manifest  by  innumerable  passages  of  the  apostles- 
writings.  This  made  it  very  ne^ssary  that  the  church  of 
Christ  should  be  furnished  with  some  certain  rules,  distinguish* 
ing  and  clear  marks,  by  which  she  might  proceed  safely  in  judg- 
ing of  the  true  from  the  false  without  danger  of  beipg  imposed 
upon.  The  giving  of  such  rules  is  the  plain  design  of  this 
cnapter,  where  we  have  this  matter  more  expressly  and  fuUy 
treated  of  than  any  where  else  in  the  Bible.  The  apostle,  of 
set  purpose  undertakes  to  supply  the  church  of  God  with  such 
marics  of  the  true  Spirit  as  may  be  plain  and  safe,  and  well 
accomodated  to  use  and  practice  ;  and  that  the  subject  might 
be  clearly  and  suflSiciently  handled,  he  insists  upon  it  throughout 
the  chapter,  which  makes  it  wonderful  that  what  is  here  said  is 
no  more  taken  notice  of  in  this  extraordinary  day,  when  there 
18  such  an  uncommon  and  extensive  operation  on  the  minds  of 
people,  such  a  variety  of  opinions  concerning  it,  and  so  much 
talk  Bboai  the  work  of  the  Spirit 

The  apostle^s  discourse  on  this  subject  is  introduced  by 
an  occasional  mention  of  the  indwelling  of  the  Spirit,  as  the 
sure  evidence  of  an  interest  in  Christ.    *'  And  he  that  keepetb 
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to  these,  I  would  prepare  my  way  by,  first,  observing  negatively ^ 
in  some  instances,  what  are  not  signs  ot  evidences  of  a  work  of 
the  Spirit  of  Grod. 


SECT.  I. 

Negative  Signs  ;  or^  What  are  no  signs  by  which  we  are  to 
judge  of  a  work — and  especially^  What  are  no  evidences 
that  a  work  is  not  from  the  Spirit  of  Ood, 

• 

I.  Nothing  can  be  certainly  concluded  from  this,  That  a 
work  is  carried  on  in  a  way  very  unusual  and  extraordinary ; 
provided  the  variety  or  difference  be  such,  as  may  still  be 
comprehended  within  the  limits  of  scripture  rules.  What  the 
church  has  been  used  to,  is  not  a  rule  by  which  we  are  tojudge; 
because  there  may  be  new  and  extraordinary  works  ot  God, 
and  he  has  heretofore  evidently  wrought  in  an  extraordinary 
manner.  He  has  brought  to  pass  new  things,  strange  works ; 
and  has  wrought  in  such  a  manner  as  to  surprise  both  men 
and  angels.  And  as  God  has  done  thus  in  times  past,  so  we 
have'  no  reason  to  think  but  that  he  will  d6  so  still.  The  pro- 
phecies of  scripture  ffive  us  reason  to  think  that  God  has  things 
to  accomplish,  which  have  never  yet  been  seen.  No  deviation 
from  what  has  hitherto  been  usual,  let  it  be  never  so  great,  is  an 
argument  that  a  work  is  not  from  the  Spirit  of  God,  if  it  be  no 
deviation  from  his  prescribed  rule.  The  Holy  Spirit  is  sove- 
reign in  his  operation ;  and  we  know  that  he  uses  a  great  variety; 
ana  we  cannot  tell  how  great  a  variety  he  may  use,  within  the 
compass  of  the  rules  he  himself  has  nxed.  We  ought  not  to 
limit  God,  where  he  has  not  limited  himself;  ' 

Therefore  it  is  not  reasonable  to  determine  that  a  work  is 
not  from  God^s  Holy  Spirit  because  of  the  extraordinary  de- 
gree in  which  the  minds  of  persons  are  iniluenced.  If  they 
seem  to  have  an  extraordinary  conviction  of  the  dreadfiil  na- 
ture of  sin,  and  a  very  uncommon  sense  of  the  misery  of  a 
Chiistless  condition— ^r  extraordinary  views  of  the  certainty 
and  glory  of  divine  things, — and  are  proportionably  moiced 
with  very  extraordinary  affections  of  fear  and  sorrow,  desire, 
love,  or  joy :  or  if  the  apparent  change  be  very  sudden,  and  the 
work  be  carried  on  with  very  unusual  swiftness — and  the  persons 
affected  are  very  numerous,  and  many  of  them  are  very  young, 
with  other  unusual  circumstances,  not  infringing  upon  scripture 
marks  of  a  work  of  the  Spirit — these  things  are  no  argument 
that  the  work  is  not  of  the  Spirit  of  God. — ^The  extraordinary 
and  unusual  degree  of  infloence,  and  power  of  operation,  if  in 
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conclude  that  persons  are  under  the  influence  of  the  true  spirit 
because  we  see  such  effects  upon  their  bodies,  because  this  is 
not  given  as  a  mark  of  the  true  spirit ;  nor  on  the  other  hand, 
have  we  any  reason  to  conclude,  firom  any  such  outward 
appearances,  that  persons  are  not  under  the  influence  of  the 
Spirit  of  God,  because  there  is  no  rule  of  scripture  given  us 
to  judge  of  spirits  by,  that  does  either  expressly  or  indirectly 
exclude  such  effects  on  the  body,  nor  does  reason  exclude 
them.  It  is  easily  accounted  for  from  the  consideration  of  the 
nature  of  divine  and  eternal  things,  and  the  nature  of  man, 
and  the  laws  of  the  union  between  soul  and  body,  how  a  right 
influence,  a  true  and  proper  sense  of  things,  should  have  such 
effects  on  the  body,  even  those  that  are  of  the  most  extraor- 
dinary kind,  such  as  taking  away  the  bodily  strength,  or 
throwing  the  body  into  great  agonies,  and  extorting  loud  out- 
cries. There  are  none  of  us  but  do  suppose,  and  would  have 
been  ready  at  any  time  to  say  it,  that  the  misery  of  hell  is 
doubtless  so  dreadful,  and  eternity  so  vast,  that  if  a  person 
should  have  a  clear  apprehension  of  that  misery  as  it  is,  it 
would  be  more  than  his  feeble  frame  could  bear,  and  espe» 
cially  if  at  the  same  time  he  saw  himself  in  great  danger  of 
it,  and  to  be  utterly  uncertain  whether  he  should  be  delivered 
from  it,  yea^  and  to  have  no  security  from  it  one  day  or  hour. 
If  we  consider  human  nature,  we  must  not  wonder,  that  when 
persons  have  a  great  sense  of  that  which  is  so  amazingly 
dreadful,  and  also  have  a  great  view  of  their  own  wickedness 
and  God^s  anger,  that  things  seem  to  them  to  forebode  speedy 
and  immediate  destruction.  We  see  the  nature  of  man  to  be 
such  that  when  he  is  in  danger  of  some  terrible  .calamity  to 
which  he  is  greatly  exposed,  he  is  ready  upon  every  occasion 
to  think,  that  now  it  is  coming. — When  persons^  hearts  are  full 
of  fear,  in  time  of  war,  they  are  ready  to  tremble  at  the 
shaking  of  a  leaf,  and  to  expect  the  enemy  every  minute,  and 
to  say  within  themselves,  now  I  shall  be  slain.  If  we  should 
suppose  that  a  person  saw  himself  hanging  over  a  great  pit, 
full  of  fierce  and  glowing  flames,  by  a  thrcM  that  he  knew  to 
be  very  weak,  and  not  sufficient  to  bear  his  weight,  and  knew 
that  multitudes  had  been  in  such  circumstances  before,  and 
that  most  of  them  had  fallen  and  perished,  and  saw  nothing 
vnthin  reach,  that  he  could  take  hold  of  to  save  him,  what 
distress  would  he  be  in  ?  How  readj  to  think,  that  now  the 
thread  was  breaking,  that  now  this  numUe^  he  should  be  swal- 
lowed up  in  those  dreadful  flames  7  And  would  not  he  be 
ready  to  cry  out  in  such  circumstances  ?  How  much  more 
those  that  see  themselves  in  this  manner  hanging  over  an 
infinitely  more  dreadful  pit,  or  held  over  it  in  the  hand  of 
God,  who  at  the  same  time  they  see  to  be  exceedingly  pro- 
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persons^  bodies.  The  jailer  in  particular  seems  to  have  been 
an  instance  of  that  nature,  when  he,  in  the  utmost  distress,  and 
amazement,  came  trembling,  and  fell  down  before  Peter  and 
Silas.  His  falling  down  at  that  time  does  not  seem  to  be 
a  designed  putting  himst^lf  into  a  posture  of  supplication, 
or  humble  address  to  Paul  and  Silas ;  for  he  seems  not  to 
have  said  any  thing  to  them  then  ;  but  he  first  brought  them 
out,  and  then  he  says  to  them.  Sirs,  what  must  1  do  to  be 
saved  7  Acts  xvi.  29  and  30.  But  his  falling  down  seems  to 
be  from  the  same  cause  as  his  trembling.  The  Psalmist 
gives  an  account  of  his  crying  out  aloud,  and  a  great  weak- 
ening of  his  body  under  convictions  of  conscience,  and  a 
sense  of  the  guilt  of  sin,  Psalm  xxxii.  3,  4.  ^'  When  I  kept 
silence  my  bones  waxed  old,  through  my  roaring  all  the  day 
long ;  for  day  and  night  thy  hand  was  heavy  upon  me  :  my 
moisture  is  turned  into  the  drought  of  summer.^^  We  may 
at  least  argue  so  much  from  it,  that  such  an  effect  of  con- 
viction of  sin  may  well  in  some  cases  be  supposed ;  for  if 
we  should  suppose  any  thing  of  an  auxesis  in  the  expres- 
sions, yet  the  Psalmist  would  not  represent  his  case  by  what 
would  be  absurd,  and  to  which  no  degree  of  that  exercise  of 
mind  he  spoke  of,  would  have  any  tendency. — We  read  of 
the  disciples.  Matt  xiv.  26,  that  when  they  saw  Christ  coming 
to  them  in  the  storm,  and  took  him  for  some  terrible  enemy, 
threatening  their  destruction  in  that  storm,  '^  they  cried  out  for 
fear.^^  Why  then  should  it  be  thought  strange,  that  persons 
should  cry  out  for  fear,  when  God  appears  to  them  as  a  ter- 
rible enemy,  and  they  see  themselves  in  great  danger  of  being 
swallowed  up  in  the  bottomless  gulph  of  eternal  misery  ?  The 
spouse,  once  and  again,  speaks  of  herself  as  overpowered  with 
tne  love  of  Christ,  so  as  to  weaken  her  body,  and  make  her 
faint  Cant  ii.  5.  ^  Stay  me  with  flaggons :  comfort  me  with 
apples,  for  I  am  sick  of  love.'^  And  chap.  v.  8,  *'  I  charge 
you,  O  ye  daughters  of  Jerusalem,  if  ye  find  my  Beloved, 
that  ye  tell  him  that  I  am  sick  of  love.*^  From  whence  we 
may  at  least  argue,  that  such  an  effect  may  well  be  supposed 
to  arise  from  such  a  cause  in  the  saints  in  some  cases,  and  that 
such  an  effect  will  sometimes  be  seen  in  the  Church  of  Christ. 
It  is  a  weak  objection,  that  the  impressions  of  enthusiasts 
have  a  great  effect  on  their  bodies.  That  the  Quakers  used 
to  tremUe,  is  no  argument  that  Saul,  afterwards  Paul,  and  the 
jailer,  did  not  tremble  from  real  convictions  of  conscience. 
Indeed,  all  such  objections  from  effects  on  the  body,  let  them 
be  greater  or  less,  seem  to  be  exceeding  frivolous ;  they  who 
argue  thence,  proceed  in  the  dark,  they  know  not  what  ground 
they  go  upon,  nor  by  what  rule  they  judge.  The  root  and 
course  of  things  is  to  be  looked  at,  and  the  nature  of  the 
operations  and  affections  are  to  be  inquired  into,  and  examined 
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cannot  be  hid,  but  glares  in  every  one^s  eyes,  and  shines  from 
one  side  of  heaven  to  the  other.  And  we  find,  that  when 
Christ ^8  kingdom  came,  by  that  remarkable  pouring  out  of  the 
Spirit  in  the  apostles^  days,  it  occasioned  a  great  stir  every 
where.  What  a  mighty  opposition  was  there  in  Jerusalem,  on 
occasion  of  that  great  efiusion  of  the  Spirit!  And  so  i» 
Samaria,  Antioch,  Ephesus,  Corinth  and  other  places !  The 
affair  filled  the  world  with  noise,  and  gave  occasion  to  some  to 
say  of  the  apostles,  that  they  had  turned  the  world  upside 
down.    Acts  zviL  6. 

IV.  It  is  no  argumeiU  that  an  operation  on  the  minds  of  a 
people,  b  not  the  work  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  that  many  who 
are  the  subjects  of  it,  have  great  impressions  made  on  their 
imaginations.  That  persons  have  many  impressions  on  their 
imaginations,  does  not  prove  ^t  they  have  nothing  else.  It  is 
eaey  to  be  accounted  for,  that  there  should  be  much  of  this 
nature  amongst  a  people,  where  a  great  multitude  of  all  kinds 
of  constitutions,  have  their  minds  engaged  with  intense  thought 
and  stronfl  affections  about  invisible  things ;  yea,  it  would  be 
strange  ii  there  should  not  Such  is  our  nature,  that  we 
cannot  think  of  things  invisible,  without  a  degree  of  imagina- 
tion* I  dare  appeal  to  any  man,  of  the  greatest  powers  of 
mind,  whether  be  is.  able  to  fix  his  thoughts  on  God,  or  Christ, 
or  the  Aings  of  another  world,  without  imaginary  ideas  attend- 
ing his  mraitations  ?  And  the  more  engaged  the  mind  is,  and 
the  more  intense  the  contemplation  and  affection,  still  the  more 
lively  and  strong  the  imaginary  idea  will  ordinarily  be  ;  espe- 
ciaUy  when  attended  with  surprise.  And  this  is  the  case 
when  the  mental  prospect  is  very  new,  and  takes  strong  hold 
of  the  passions,  as  fear  or  joy ;  and  when  the  change  of  the 
state  and  views  of  the  mind  is  sudden,  from  a  contrary  extreme, 
as  from  that  which  was  extremely  dreadful,  to  that  which  is 
extremely  ravishing  and  delightfuL  And  it  is  no  wonder  that 
many  persons  do  not  well  distinguish  between  that  which  is 
imaginary  and  that  which  is  intellectual  and  spiritual ;  and  that 
they  are  apt  to  lay  too  much  weight  on  the  imaginary  part,  and 
are  most  ready  to  speak  of  that  in  the  account  they  give  of 
their  experiences,  especially  persons  of  less  understanding  and 
of  distinguishing  capacity. 

As  God  has  given  us  such  a  &culty  as  the  imagination, 
and  so  made  us  that  we  cannot  think  of  things  Spiritual  and 
invisible,  without  some  exetcise  of  this  faculty ;  so,  it  appears 
to  me,  that  such  is  our  state  and  nature,  that  this  faculty  is 
really  subservient  and  helpful  to  the  other  friculties  of  the 
mind,  when  a  proper  use  is  made  of  it ;  though  oftentimes, 
when  the  imagination  is  toostron^,  and  the  other  raculties  weak, 
it  overbears*  and  disturbs  them  m  their  exercise.  It  appears 
to  me  manifest,  in  many  instances  v^ith  which  I  have  been 
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God,  though  indirectly;  that  is,  their  extraordinary  frame  of 
mind,  and  that  strong  and  lively  sense  of  divine  things  which 
is  the  occasion  of  them,  is  from  his  Spirit ;  and  also  as  the 
inind  continues  in  its  holy  frame,  and  retains  a  divine  sense 
of  the  rxcellency  of  spiritual  things  even  in  its  rapture  ;  which 
holy  frame  and  sense,  is  from  the  spirit  of  God,  though  the 
imaginations  that  attend  it  are  but  accidental,  and  therefore 
there  is  commonly  something  or  other  in  them  that  is  confused, 
improper  and  false. 

V.  It  is  no  sign  that  a  work  is  not  from  the  Spirit  of  God, 
that  example  is  a  great  means  of  it.  It  is  surely  no  ar^ment 
that  an  enect  is  not  from  God,  that  means  are  used  m  pro- 
ducing it ;  for  we  know  that  it  is  God's  manner  to  make  use  of 
means  in  carrying  on  his  work  in  the  world,  and  it  is  no  more 
an  argument  against  the  divinity  of  an  effect,  that  this  means 
is  made  use  of,  than  if  it  was  by  any  other  means.  It  is 
agreeable  to  Scripture  that  persons  should  be  influenced  by 
one  another's  good  example.  The  Scripture  directs  us  to  set 
good  examples  to  that  end,  Matth.v.  16.  1  Pet.  iii.  1.  1  Tim. 
iv.  12.  Titus  ii.  7.  and  also  directs  us  to  be  influenced  by  the 

food  examples  of  others,  and  to  follow  them,  2  Cor.  viii.  1 — 7* 
leb.  vi.  12.  Phil.  iii.  17. 1  Cor.  iv.  16.  and  chap.  xi.  1.  2  Thess. 
iii.  9.  1  Thess.  i.  7.  By  which  it  appears,  that  example  is  one 
of  God's  means  ;  and  certainly  it  is  no  argument  that  a  work  is 
not  of  God,  that  his  own  means  are  made  use  of  to  effect  it. 

And  as  it  is  a  scripitural  way  of  carrying  on  God's  work, 
by  example,  so  it  is  a  reasonable  way.  It  is  no  argument,  that 
men  are  not  influenced  by  reason,  that  they  are  influenced  by 
example.  This  way  of  persons  holding  forth  truth  to  one 
another,  has  a  tendency  to  enlighten  the  mind,  and  to  con* 
vince  reason.  None  will  deny  but  that  for  persons  to  signify 
things  one  to  another  by  words,  may  rationally  be  supposed 
to  tend  to  enlighten  each  other's  mmds ;  but  the  same  thing 
may  be  signified  by  actions,  and  signified  much  more  fully 
and  effectually.  Words  are  of  no  use  any  otherwise  than  ad 
they  convey  our  own  ideas  to  others;  but  actions,  in  some 
cases,  may  do  it  much  more  fully.  There  is  a  language  in 
actions ;  and  in  some  cases,  much  more  clear  and  convincing 
than  in  words.  It  is  therefore  no  argument  against  the  goocf 
ness  of  the  effect,  that  persons  are  greatly  affected  by  seeing 
others  so  ;  yea,  though  the  impression  be  made  only  by  seeing 
the  tokens  of  great  and  extraordinary  affection  in  others  in 
their  behaviour,  taken  for  granted  what  they  were  aflfected 
with,  without  hearing  them  say  one  word.  There  may  be 
language  sufficient  in  such  a  case  in  their  behaviour  only,  to 
convey  their  minds  to  others,  and  to  signify  to  them  their  sense 
of  things  more  than  can  possibly  be  done  by  words  only.  If  a 
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would  lodge  where  she  lodged;  and  that  Naomi^s  people 
should  be  her  people,  and  Naomi^s  God,  her  God.  Ruth,  who 
was  the  ancestral  mother  of  David,  and  of  Christ,  was  undoubt- 
edly a  great  type  of  the  church ;  upon  which  account  her 
history  is  inserted  in  the  canon  of  scripture.  In  her  leaving 
the  land  of  Moab  and  its  gods,  to  come  and  put  her  trust 
under  the  shadow  of  the  wings  of  the  God  of  Israel,  we  have 
a  type  of  the  conversion,  not  only  of  the  Gentile  church,  but  of 
every  sinner,  that  is  naturally  an  alien  and  stranger,  but  in  his 
conversion  forgets  his  own  people,  and  father^s  house,  and 
becomes  a  fellow-citizen  with  the  saints  and  a  true  Israelite. 
The  same  seems  to  be  signified  in  the  effect  the  example  of  the 
spouse,  when  she  was  sick  of  love,  has  on  the  daughters  of 
Jerusalem,  i.  e.  visible  Christians,  who  are  first  awakened,  by 
seeing  the  spouse  in  such  extraordinary  circumstances,  and 
then  converted.  See  Cant.  v.  8,  9,  and  vi.  1.  And  this 
is  undoubtedly  one  way  that  ^^  the  Spirit  and  the  Bride  say, 
come.^^  Rev.  xxii.  17.  i.  e.  the  spirit  in  the  bride.  It  is  fore- 
told, that  the  work  of  God  should  be  very  much  carried  on  by 
this  means,  in  the  last  great  outpouring  of  the  Spirit,  that 
should  introduce  the  glorious  day  of  the  church,  so  often  spoken 
of  in  scripture.  Zech.  viii.  21 — ^23.  ^'  And  the  inhabitants  of 
one  city  shall  go  to  another,  saying,  Let  us  so  speedily  to 
pray  before  the  Lord,  and  to  seek  the  Lord  of  Hosts :  I  will 
go  also.  Yea  many  people,  and  strong  nations,  shall  come  to 
seek  the  Lord  of  Hosts  in  Jerusalem,  and  to  pray  before  the 
Lord.  Thus  saith  the  Lord  of  Hosts :  In  those  days  it  shall 
come  to  pass,  that  ten  men  shall  take  hold,  out  of  all  languages 
of  nations,  even  shall  take  hold  of  the  skirt  of  him  that  is  a  Jew, 
saying.  We  will  go  with  you,  for  wc  have  heard  that  God  is  with 
vou." 

VI.  It  is  no  sign  that  a  work  is  not  from  the  Spirit  of  God, 
that  many,  who  seem  to  be  the  subjects  of  it,  are  guilty  of 
great  imprudences  and  irregularities  in  their  conduct.  We  are 
to  consider  that  the  end  for  which  God  pours  out  his  Spirit, 
is  to  make  men  holy,  and  not  to  make  them  politicians. — It  is 
no  wonder  that,  in  a  mixt  multidude  of  all  sorts — ^wise  and 
unwise,  young  and  old,  of  weak  and  strong  natural  abilitiei), 
under  strong  impressions  of  mind — there  are  many  who  behave 
themselves  imprudently.  There  are  but  few  that  know  how 
to  conduct  them  under  vehement  affections  of  any  kind,  whether 
of  a  temporal  or  spiritual  nature ;  to  do  so  requires  a  great 
deal  of  discretion,  strength,  and  steadiness  of  mind.  A 
thousand  iniprudences  win  not  prove  a  work  to  be  not  of  the 
Spirit  of  (rod ;  yon,  if  there  be  not  only  imprudences,  but 
many  thingH  prevniling  that  are  irregular,  and  really  contrary 
to  the  rules  of  (lOirH  holv  word.     That  it  should  be  thus  may 
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bending  the  latitude  the  Spirit  of  God  uses  in  the  methods  of 
his  operations  ;  or,  from  want  of  makinj^  due  allowance  for  that 
infirmity  and  corruption  that  may  be  left  in  the  hearts  of  the 
saints ;  as  well  as  through  want  of  a  due  sense  of  their  own 
blindness  and  weakness,  and  remaining  corruption,  whereby 
spiritual  pride  may  have  a  secret  vent  this  way,  under  some 
disguise,  and  not  ue  discovered.  If  we  allow  that  truly  pious 
men  may  have  a  great  deal  of  remaining  blindness  and  corrup- 
tion, and  may  be  liable  to  mistakes  about  the  marks  of  hypo* 
crisy,  as  undoubtedly  all  will  allow,  then  it  is  not  unaccount- 
able  that  they  should  sometimes  run  into  such  errors  as  these, 
{t  is  as  easy,  and  upon  some  accounts  more  easy  to  be 
accounted  for,  why  the  remaining  corruption  of  good  men 
should  sometimes  have  an  unobserved  vent  this  way,  than  most 
other  ways  ^  and  without  doubt  (however  lamentable)  many 
holy  men  have  erred  in  this  way. 

Lukewarmness  in  religion  is  abominable,  and  zeal  an 
excellent  srace ;  yet  above  all  other  Christian  virtues,  this 
needs  to  be  strictly  watched  and  searched ;  for  it  is  that 
with  which  corruption,  and  particularly  pride  and  human 
passion,  is  exceedingly  apt  to  mix  unobserved.  And  it  is 
observable,  that  there  never  was  a  time  of  great  reformation, 
to  cause  a  revival  of  zeal  in  the  church  of  God,  but  that  it  has 
been  attended,  in  some  notable  instances,  with  irregularity, 
and  a  running  out  some  way  or  other  into  an  undue  severity. 
Thus  in  the  apostles^  days,  a  great  deal  of  zeal  was  spent 
about  unclean  meats,  with  heat  of  spirit  in  Christians  ono 
against  another,  both  parties  condemning  and  censuring  one 
another,  as  not  true  Christians  ;  when  the  apostle  had  charity 
for  both,  as  influenced  by  a  spirit  of  real  piety  :  ^lle 
that  eats,^^  says  he,  ^^  to  the  Lord  he  eats,  and  giveth  God 
thanks  ;  and  he  that  eateth  not,  to  the  Lord  he  eateth  not,  and 
givet.  God  thanks.**^  So  in  the  church  of  Corinth,  they  had 
got  into  a  way  of  extolling  some  ministers,  and  censuring 
others,  and  were  pufi'ed  up  one  against  another  :  but  yet  these 
things  were  no  sign  that  the  work  then  so  wonderfully  carried 
on,  was  not  the  work  of  God.  And  after  this,  when  religion 
was  still  greatly  flourishing  in  the  world,  and  a  spirit  of 
eminent  holiness  and  zeal  prevailed  in  the  Christian  church, 
the  zeal  of  Christians  ran  out  into  a  very  improper  and  undue 
severity,  in  the  exercise  of  church  discipline  towards  de- 
linquents. In  some  cases  they  would  by  no  means  admit 
tliem  into  their  charity  and  communion,  though  they  appeared 
never  so  humble  and  penitent.  And  in  the  days  of  Constan- 
tine  the  Great,  the  zeal  of  Christians  against  heathenism  run 
out  into  a  degree  of  persecution.  So  in  that  glorious  revival 
of  religion,  at  the  reformation,  zeal  in  many  instances  appeared 
ia  a  very   improper  severity,   and   even  a  degree  of  per- 
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endowed,  with  miraculous  sifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  as  appears 
by  the  beginning  of  the  6th  chapter  of  the  Hebrews.  An 
instance  of  these  was  Judas,  who  was  one  of  the  twelve 
apostles,  and  had  Ions  been  constantly  united  to,  and  in- 
timately conversant  with  a  company  of  truly  experienced  dis- 
ciples, without  beins  discovered  or  suspected,  till  he  dis- 
covered himself  by  his  scandalous  practice.  He  had  been 
treated  by  Jesus  himself,  in  all  external  things,  as  if  he 
had  truly  been  a  disciple,  even  investing  him  with  the  charac- 
ter of  apostle,  sending  him  forth  to  preach  the  gospel,  and 
enduine  him  with  miraculous  gifts  of  the  Spirit.  For  tbouffh 
Christ  knew  him,  ^et  he  did  not  then  clothe  himself  with  the 
character  of  omniscient  Judge,  and  searcher  of  hearts,  but 
acted  the  part  of  a  minister  of  the  visible  church,  (for  he  was 
his  Father^s  minister ;)  and  therefore  rejected  him  not,  till  he 
bad  discovered  himself  by  bis  scandalous  practice ;  thereby 
giving  an  example  to  guides  and  rulers  of  tiie  visible  church, 
not  to  take  it  upon  them  to  act  the  part  of  searcher  of  hearts, 
but  to  be  influenced  in  their  administrations  by  what  is  visible 
and  open. — ^There  were  some  instances  then  of  such  apostates 
as  were  esteemed  eminently  fiill  of  the  grace  of  God's  Spirit 
An  instance  of  this  nature  probably  was  Nicolas,  one  of  the 
seven  deacons,  who  was  looked  upon  by  the  christians  in 
Jerusalem,  in  the  time  of  that  extraordinary  pouring  out  of 
the  Spirit,  as  a  man  full  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  was  chosen  out 
of  the  multitude  of  Christians  to  that  office,  for  that  reason ;  as 
you  may  see  in  Acts  vi.  3,  5 ;  yet  he  afterwards  fell  away,  and 
became  the  head  of  a  sect  of  vile  heretics,  of  gross  practices, 
called  from  his  name  the  sect  of  the  Nicolaitanes,"^  Rev.  ii.  6, 
and  15. 

So  in  the  time  of  the  reformation  from  Popery,  how  great 
was  the  number  of  those  who  for  a  while  seemed  to  join  with- 
the  reformers,  yet  fell  away  into  the  grossest  and  most  absurd 
errors,  and '  abominable  practices.  And  it  is  particularly 
observable,  that  in  times  of  great  pouring  out  of  the  Spirit  to 
revive  religion  in  the  world,  a  number  of  those  who  for  a  while 
seemed  to  partake  in  it,  have  fallen  off  into  whimsical  and 
extravagant  errors,  and  gross  enthusiasm,  boasting  of  high 
degrees  of  spirituality  and  perfection,  censuring  and  condeiim- 
ing  others  as  carnal.  Thus  it  was  with  the  Gnostics  in  the 
apostles^  times ;  and  thus  it  was  with  several  sects  at  the 
reformation,  as  Anthony  Burgess  observes  in  his  book  called 
Spiritual  Refinings,  Part  I.  Serm.  23.  p.  132.  ''The  first 
worthy  reformers,  and  glorious  instruments  of  God,  found  a 
bitter  conflict  herein,  so  that  they  were  exercised  not  only 

*^  But  though  these  heretics  assamed  his  name,  it  does  not  foUow  that  ho 
countenanced  their  enormities. — See  Calm^t's  Diet.  Nicolas. 
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hftd  often  called  to  it — ^would  you  ffo  on  to  speak  to  it  onljr  in 
a  cold  and  indiff^ent  manner?  Would  not  you  cry  aloud« 
and  call  earnestly  to  it,  and  represent  the  danger  it  was  in, 
and  its  own  folly  in  delaying,  in  the  most  lively  manner  of  wbich 
you  was  capable  ?  Would  not  nature  itself  teach  this,  and 
oblige  you  to  it  ?  If  you  should  continue  to  speak  to  it  only 
in  a  cold  manner,  as  you  are  wont  to  do  in  ordinary  conversa^ 
tion  about  indifferent  matters,  would  not  those  about  you 
begin  to  think  you  were  bereft  of  reason  yourself  f  This  is  not 
the  way  of  mankind  in  temporal  affairs  of  great  moment, 
that  require  earnest  heed  and  great  haste,  and  about  which  they 
are  greatly  concerned.  They  are  not  wont  to  speak  to  others 
of  their  danger,  and  warn  them  but  a  httle ;  or  in  a  cold 
and  indifierent  manner.  Nature  teaches  men  otherwise.  If  we 
who  have  the  care  of  souls,  knew  what  hell  was,  had  seen  the 
state  of  the  damned,  or  by  any  other  means  had  become  sen* 
sible  how  dreadful  their  case  was — and  at  the  same  time  knew 
that  the  greater  part  of  men  went  thither,  and  saw  our  hearers 
not  sensible  of  their  dan/zcr — it  would  be  morally  impossible  for 
us  to  avoid  most  earnestly  setting  before  them  the  dreadfulneas 
of  that  misery,  and  their  great  exposedness  to  it,  and  even  to 
cry  aloud  to  them. 

When  ministers  preach  of  hell,  and  warn  sinners  to  avoid 
it  in  a  cold  manner — ^though  they  may  say  in  words,  that  it 
b  infinitely  terrible — they  contradict  themselves.  For  actions, 
as  I  observed  before,  have  a  language  as  well  as  words.  If  a 
preacher^s  words  represent  the  sinner^s  state  as  infinitely 
dreadful,  while  his  behaviour  and  manner  of  speaking  contra* 
diet  it — ^shewing  that  the  preacher  does  not  think  so — ^he 
defeats  his  own  purpose ;  for  the  language  of  his  actions,  in 
such  a  case,  is  much  more  effectual  than  the  bare  signification 
of  his  words.  Not  ihat  I  think  that  the  law  only  should  be 
preached :  ministers  may  preach  other  things  too  little.    The 

rpel  is  to  be  preached  as  well  as  the  law,  and  the  law  is  to 
preached  only  to  make  way  for  the  gospel,  and  in  order  that 
it  may  be  preached  more  effectually.  The  main  work  of 
ministers  is  to  preach  the  gospel :  ^*  Christ  is  the  end  of  the  law 
(br  righteousness/'  So  that  a  minister  would  miss  it  very  much 
if  he  should  insist  so  much  on  the  terrors  of  the  law,  as  to  for- 
get his  Lord,  and  nefflect  to  preach  the  gospel ;  but  yet  the 
law  is  very  much  to  be  insisted  on,  and  the  preaching  of  the 
gospel  is  like  to  be  in  vain  without  it« 

And  certainly  such  earnestness  and  affection  in  speaking 
is  beautiful,  as  becomes  the  nature  and  importance  of  the 
subject.  Not  but  that  there  may  be  such  a  thing  as  an  inde- 
cent boisterousness  in  a  preacher,  something  besides  what 
naturally  arises  from  the  nature  of  his  subject,  and  in  vrhich  the 
matter  and  manner  do  not  well  agree  together.  Some  talk  of 
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Soa  of  God,  God  dwelleth  in  him,  and  he  in  God/^  And  it 
ia  to  be  observed  that  the  word  confess^  as  it  is  often  used  in  the 
New  Testament,  signifies  more  than  merely  allowing :  it  im- 
pUes  an  establishing  and  confirming  of  a  Uiing  by  testimony, 
and  declaring  it  with  manifestation  of  esteem  and  afiection  ; 
so  Matt.  X.  32.  ^^  Whosoever  therefore  shall  confess  me  before 
men,  him  wiU  I  confess  also  before  my  Father  which  is  in 
heaven.'^  Rom.  xv.  9.  ^^  I  will  confess  to  thee  among  the  Gen- 
tiles, and  sing  unto  thy  name.^^  And  Phil.  ii.  11.  ^<  That  every 
tongue  shall  confess  that  Jesus  Christ  is  Lord,  to  the  glory  of 
God  the  Father.^'  And  that  this  is  the  force  of  the  expression, 
as  the  apostle  John  uses  it  in  the  place,  is  confirmed  in  the 
next  chapter,  ver.  1.  ^^  Whosoever  believeth  that  Jesus  is  the 
Christ,  is  born  of  God ;  and  every  one  that  loveth  him  that 
begat,  loveth  him  also  that  is  begotten  of  him.''  And  by  that 
parallel  place  of  the  apostle  Paul,  where  we  have  the  same  rule 
given  to  distinguish  the  true  spirit  from  all  counterfeits,  1  Cor. 
xiL  3.  '^  Wherefore  I  give  you  to  understand  that  no  man  speak- 
ing by  the  Spirit  of  God,  called  Jesus  accursed,  (or  will  shew  an 
ill  or  mean  esteem  of  him ;)  and  that  no  man  can  say  that  Jesus 
is  the  Lord,  but  bv  the  Holy  Ghost.'' 

So  that  if  the  spirit  that  is  at  work  among  a  people  is 
plainly  observed  to  work  so  as  to  convince  them  of  Christ, 
and  lead  them  to  him — to  confirm  their  minds  in  the  belief  of 
the  history  of  Christ  as  he  appeared  in  the  flesh — and  that  he 
is  the  Son  of  God,  and  was  sent  of  God  to  save  sinners ;  that 
he  is  the  only  Saviour,  and  that  they  stand  in  great  need  of  him ; 
and  if  he  seems  to  beget  in  them  hisher  and  more  honourable 
thoughts  of  him  than  they  used  to  have,  and  to  incline  their 
affections  more  to  him ;  it  is  a  sure  sign  that  it  is  the  true  and 
right  spirit ;  however  incapable  we  may  be  to  determine, 
whether  that  conviction  and  affection  be  in  that  manner,  or  to 
that  degree,  as  to  be  saving  or  not. 

But  the  words  of  the  apostle  are  remarkable ;  the  person 
to  whom  the  Spirit  giyes  testimony,  and  for  whom  he  raises 
their  esteem,  must  be  that  Jesus  who  appeared  in  the  flesh, 
and  not  another  Christ  in  his  stead ;  nor  any  mystical,  fan* 
tastical  Christ ;  such  as  the  light  within.  This  the  spirit  of 
Quakers  extols,  while  it  diminishes  their  esteem  of  and  depen- 
dence  upon  an  outward  Christ — or  Jesus  as  he  came  in  the 
flesh — and  leads  them  off  from  him ;  but  the  spirit  that  gives 
testimony  for  that  Jesus,  and  leads  to  him,  can  be  no  other  than 
the  spirit  of  God. 

The  devil  has  the  most  bitter  and  implacable  enmity 
against  that  person,  especially  in  his  character  of  the  Saviour 
of  men ;  he  mortally  hates  the  story  and  doctrine  of  his 
redemption ;  he  never  would  go  about  to  beget  in  men  more 
*  oQQurable  thoughts  of  him,  and  lay  greater  weight  on  his 
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end,  to  make  that  candle  of  the  Lord  shine  the  brighter,  and 
to  open  the  mouth  of  that  vicegerent  of  God  in  the  soul.  It 
is  for  his  interest,  whatever  he  does,  to  lull  conscience  asleep, 
and  keep  it  quiet.  To  huVe  that,  with  its  eyes  and  mouth 
open  in  the  soul,  will  itnd  to  clog  and  hincer  alJ  his  designs 
of  darkness,  and  evermore  to  disturb  his  ahairs,  to  cross  his 
interest,  and  disquiet  him,  so  that  he  can  manage  nothing  to 
his  mind  without  molestation.  yV$.Lld  tiie  uevii,  when  he  is 
about  to  establish  men  in  sin,  take  such  a  course,  in  the  first 

!>lace,  to  enlighten  and  awaken  the  conscience  to  see  the  dread- 
illness  of  sin,  and  make  them  exceedingly  afraid  of  it,  and 
sensible  of  their  misery  by  reason  of  their  past  sins ;  and  their 
great  need  of  deliverance  from  their  guilt  .^  Would  he  make 
them  more  careful,  inquisitive,  and  watchful  to  discern  what 
is  sinful ;  and  to  avoid  future  sins ;  and  so  more  afraid  of  the 
devil's  temptations,  and  more  careful  to  guard  against  them  7 
What  do  those  men  do  with  tlieir  reason,  that  suppose  that  the 
spirit  that  operates  thus,  is  the  spirit  of  the  devil  f 

Possibly  some  may  say,  tnat  the  devil  mav  even  awaken 
men's  consciences  to  deceive  them,  and  make  them  think  thev 
have  been  the  subjects  of  a  saving  work  of  the  Spirit  of  God, 
while  they  are  indeed  still  in  the  gall  of  bitterness.  But  to 
this  it  may  be  replied,  that  the  man  who  has  an  awakened 
conscience,  is  the  least  likely  to  be  deceived  of  any  man  in 
the  world  ;  it  is  the  drowsy,  insensible,  stupid  conscience,  that 
18  most  easily  blinded.  The  more  sensible  conscience  is  in  a 
diseased  soul,  the  less  easily  is  it  quieted  without  a  real  healing. 
The  more  sensible  conscience  is  made  of  the  dreadfulness  of 
sin,  and  of  the  greatness  of  a  man's  own  guilt,  the  less  likely 
18  he  to  rest  in  his  owa  righteousness,  or  to  be  pacified  witli 
nothing  but  shadows.  A  man  that  has  been  thoroughly  terri- 
fied with  a  sense  of  his  own  danger  and  misery,  is  not  easily 
flattered  aiKl  made  to  believe  himself  safe,  without  any  good 
groimds. — To  awaken  conscience,  and  convince  it  of  the  evil  of 
sin,  cannot  tend  to  establish  it,  but  certainly  tends  to  make 
way  for  sin  and  Satan's  bein^  cut  out.      Therefore,  this  is  a 

good  argument  that  the  spirit  that  operates  thus,  cannot  be 
le  spirit  of  the  devil ;  except  we  suppose  that  Christ  knew 
not  how  to  argiie,  who  told  the  Pharisees — who  supposed  that 
the  spirit  by  which  he  wrought,  was  the  spirit  of  the  devil — 
that  Satan  tDould  not  cast  out  Satan  ^  Matt.  xii.  25,26. — And 
therefore,  if  we  see  persons  made  sensible  of  the  dreadful  na- 
ture of  sin,  and  of  the  displeasure  oi  God  against  it ;  of  their 
own  miserable  condition  as  they  are  in  themselves,  by  reason  of 
sin,  and  earnestly  concerned  for  their  eternal  salvation— and  sen- 
sible of  their  need  of  God's  pity  and  help,  and  cnc^aged  to  seek  it 
in  the  use  of  the  means  that  God  has  appointeo— we  may  cer- 
tainly conclude  that  it  is  from  the  Spirit  of  God,  whatever  effects 
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darkness,  lead  men  to  the  sun  7  The  devil  has  ever  shewn  a 
mortal  spite  and  hatred  towards  that  holy  book  the  Bible :  he 
has  done  all  in  his  power  to  extinguish  that  light ;  and  to  draw 
men  off  from  it :  he  knows  it  to  be  that  light  bv  which  his 
kingdom  of  darkness  is  to  be  overthrown.  He  has  had  for 
many  ages  experience  of  its  power  to  defeat  his  purposes,  and 
baffle  his  designs :  it  is  his  constant  plague,  it  is  the  main 
weapon  which  Michael  uses  in  his  war  with  him :  it  is  the 
•word  of  the  Spirit  that  pierces  him  and  conquers  him.  It  is 
that  great  and  strong  sword,  with  which  God  punishes  Levia- 
than, that  crooked  serpent  It  is  that  sharp  sword  that  we  read 
of.  Rev.  xix.  15.  that  proceeds  out  of  the  mouth  of  him  that  sat 
on  the  horse,  with  which  he  smites  his  enemies.  Every  text  is 
a  dart  to  torment  the  old  serpent  He  has  felt  the  stinging 
smart  thousands  of  time :  therefore  he  is  engaged  against  the 
Bible,  and  hates  every  word  in  it ;  and  we  ma^  be  sure  that  he 
never  will  attempt  to  raise  persons^  esteem  of  it,  or  affection  to 
it  And  accordingly  we  see  it  common  in  enthusiasts,  that 
they  depreciate  this  written  rule,  and  set  up  the  light  within  or 
some  other  rule  above  it. 

IV.  Another  rule  to  judge  of  spirits  may  be  drawn  from 
those  compellations  given  to  the  opposite  spirits,  in  the  last 
words  of  the  6th  verse,   ^*  The  spirit  of  truth  and  the  spurit  of 
error.*^    These  words  exhibit  the  two  opposite  characters  of 
the  Spirit  of  God,  and  other  spirits  that  counterfeit  his  ope- 
rations.    And  therefore,  if  by  observing  the  manner  of  the 
operation  of  a  spirit  that  is  at  work  among  a  people,  we  see 
that  it  operates  as  a  spirit  of  truth,  leading  persons  to  truth, 
convincing  them  of  those  things  that  are  true,  we  may  safelv 
determine  that  it  is  a  ri^ht  and  true  spirit      For  instance,  if 
we  observe  that  the  spirit  at  work  makes  men  more  sensible 
than  they  used  to  be,  that  there  is  a  God,  and  that  he  is  a 
great  and  a  sin-hating  God ;    that   life  is  short,   and  very 
uncertain ;  and  that  there  is  another  world ;  that  they  have 
immortal  souls,  and  must  give  account  of  themselves  to  God ; 
that  they  are  exceeding  sinful  by  nature  and  practice  ;  that 
they  are  helpless  in  themselves :  and  confirms  them  in  other 
things  that  are  agreeable  to  some  sound  doctrine :    the  spirit 
that  works  thus,  operates  as  a  spirit  of  truth ;   he  represents 
things  as  they  truly  are.  He  brings  men  to  the  lijeht  for  what- 
ever makes  truth  manifest  is  lisht ;  as  the  apostle  raul  observes, 
Eph.  V.  13.  **  But  all  things  that  are  reproved,  (or  discovered, 
as  it  is  in  the  margin,)  are  made  manifest  by  the  light ;  for 
whatsoever  doth  make  manifest  is  light ^*    And  therefore  we 
may  conclude,  that  it  is  not  the  spirit  of  darkness  that  doth 
thus  discover,  and  make  manifest  the  truth.    Christ  tells  us 
that  Satan  is  a  liar,  and  the  father  of  lies ;  and  his  kingdom^ 
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free  love  of  God  in  giving  his  only  begotten  Son  to  die  for  us« 
and  the  wonderful  dying  love  of  Christ  to  us,  who  had  no  love 
to  him,  but  were  his  enemies ;  must  needs  be  the  Spirit  of  God, 
as  ver.  9,  10.  ^^  In  this  was  manifested  the  love  of  God 
towards  us,  because  that  God  sent  his  only  besotten  Son  into 
the  world,  that  we  might  live  through  him.  Herein  is  love ; 
not  that  we  loved  God,  but  that  he  loved  us,  and  sent  his  Son 
to  be  the  propitiation  for  our  sins."  And  ver.  16.  "  And  we 
have  known,  and  believed  the  love  that  God  hath  to  us ;"  and 
ver.  19,  **  We  love  him  because  he  first  loved  us."  The  spirit 
that  excites  to  love  on  these  motives,  and  makes  the  attributes 
of  God,  as  revealed  in  the  gospel,  and  manifested  in  Christ, 
delightful  objects  of  contemplation ;  and  makes  the  soul  to 
long  after  God  and  Christ — after  their  presence  and  com- 
munion, acquaintance  with  them,  and  conformity  to  them — 
and  to  live  so  as  to  please  and  honour  them :  the  spirit  that 
quells  contentions  among  men,  and  give^  a  spirit  of  peace  and 
good  will,  excites  to  acts  of  outward  kindness,  and  earnest  de- 
sires of  the  salvation  of  souls — and  caiiUes  a  delight  in  those 
that  appear  as  the  children  of  God,  and  followers  of  Christ;  I 
say,  when  a  spirit  of>erates  after  this  manner  among  a  people, 
there  is  the  highest  kind  of  evidence  of  the  influence  ot  a  true 
and  divine  spirit. 

Indeed  there  is  a  counterfeit  love,  that  often  appears 
among  those  who  are  lecl  by  &  spirit  of  delusion.  There  is 
commonly  in  the  wildest  enthusiasts,  a  kind  of  union  and 
affection,  arising  from  self-love,  occasioned  by  their  agreeing 
in  those  things  wherein  they  greatly  differ  from  all  others,  and 
from  which  they  are  objects  of  the  ridicule  of  all  the  rest  of 
mankind.  This  naturally  will  cause  them  so  much  the  more 
to  prize  those  peculiarities  that  make  them  the  objects  of  others^ 
contempt.  Thus  the  ancient  Gnostics,  and  the  wild  fanatics 
that  apf>eared  at  the  beginning  of  the  reformation,  boasted  of 
their  great  love  one  to  another ;  one  sect  of  them  in  particular, 
calling  themselves  the  family  of  love.  But  this  is  quite  another 
thing  than  that  Christian  love  I  have  just  described :  it  is  only 
the  working  of  a  natural  self-love,  and  no  true  benevolence, 
any  more  than  the  union  and  friendship  which  may  be  among  a 
company  of  pirates,  that  are  at  war  with  all  the  rest  of  the 
world.  There  is  enough  said  in  this  passage  of  the  nature  of 
a  truly  Chiistian  love,  thoroughly  to  distinguish  it  from  all  such 
counterfeits.  It  is  love  that  arises  from  apprehension  of  the 
wonderful  riches  of  the  free  grace  and  soverei^ty  of  God*8 
love  to  us,  in  Christ  Jesus ;  being  attended  with  a  sense  of 
our  own  utter  unworthiness,  as  in  ourselves  the  enemies  and 
haters  of  God  and  Christ,  and  with  a  renunciation  of  all  our 
own  excellencv  and  righteousness..  See  ver.  9, 10, 11,  and  19» 
The   surest  character    of   true    divine   supernatural   love^-* 
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employ  to  carry  it  on ;  and  whatever  motion  there  may  be  of 
die  animal  spirits,  whatever  effects  may  be  wrought  on  men^ 
bodies.  These  marks,  that  the  apostle  has  given  us,  are  suf- 
ficient to  stand  alone,  and  support  themselves.  They  plainly 
shew  the  finger  of  Oody  and  are  sufficient  to  outweigh  a  thou« 
sand  such  little  objections,  as  many  make  from  oddities,  irregu* 
larities,  errors  in  conduct,  and  the  delusions  and  scandals  of 
some  professors. 

But  here  some  may  object  to  the  sufficiency  of  the  marks 
given,  what  the  apostle  Paul  savs  in  2  Cor.  xi.  13,  14.  ^^  For 
such  are  false  apostles,  deceitnil  workers,  transforming  them* 
selves  into  the  apostles  of  Christ;  and  no  marvel,  for  Satan 
himself  is  transformed  into  an  angel  of  light.'^ 

To  which  I  answer^  that  this  can  be  no  objection  against 
the  sufficiency  of  these  marks  to  distinguish  the  true  bom 
the  false  spirit,  in  those  false  apostles  and  prophets,  in  whom 
the  devil  was  transformed  into  an  angel  of  light,  because  it  is 
principally  with  a  view  to  them  that  the  apostle  gives  these 
marks;  as  appears  by  the  words  of  the  text,  *^ Believe  not 
every  spirit,  but  try  the  spirits,  whether  they  are  of  Ood  ;^'  and 
this  is  the  reason  he  gives,  because  many  &lse  prophets 
are  gone  out  into  the  world :  viz.  ^*  There  are  many  gone  out 
into  the  world  who  are  the  ministers  of  the  devil,  who 
transform  themselves  into  the  prophets  of  God,  in  whom  the 
spirit  of  the  devil  is  transformed  into  an  ansel  of  light ;  there-, 
fore  try  the  spirits  by  these  rules  that  I  diall  give  you,  that 
you  may  be  able  to  distinguish  the  true  spirit  from  the  false, 
und^r  such  a  crafty  disguise.^^  Those  false  prophets  the  apos- 
tle John  speaks  of,  are  doubtless  the  same  sort  of  men  with 
those  false  apostles,  and  deceitful  workers,  that  the  apostle 
Paul  speaks  of,  in  whom  the  devil  was  transformed  into  an 
angel  of  light :  and  therefore  we  may  be  sure  that  these 
marks  are  especially  adapted  to  distinguish  between  the  true 
spirit  and  the  devil  transformed  into  an  angel  of  light,  be- 
cause they  are  given  especiallv  for  that  end ;  that  is  the  apos- 
tle^s  declared  purpose  and  design,  to  give  marks  by  which 
the  true  spirit  may  be  distinguished  from  that  sort  of  counter- 
feits. 

And  if  we  look  over  what  is  said  about  these  false 
prophets  and  false  apostles,  (as  there  is  much  said  about 
them  in  the  New  Testament,)  and  take  notice  in  what  man- 
ner the  devil  was  transformed  into  an  angel  of  light  in 
them,  we  shall  not  find  any  thing  that  in  the  least  injures  the 
sufficiency  of  these  marks  to  distinguish  the  true  spirit  from 
such  counterfeits.  The  devil  transformed  himself  into  an 
angel  of  light,  as  there  was  in  them  a  shew,  and  great  boast  of 
extraordinary  knowledge  in  divine  things :  Col.  u.  8.  1  Tim> 
i,  6,  7,  and  chap.  vi.  3, 4, 5.    2  Tim.  ii.  14— 18.    Tit.  i.  10, 
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As  to  this  work,  there  are  many  things  concerning  it 
that  are  notorious,  and  which,  unless  the  aposue  John  was  out 
in  his  rules,  are  sufficient  to  determine  it  to  be  in  general 
the  work  of  God.    The  spirit  that  is  at  work  takes  off  persons^ 
minds  from  the  vanities  of  the  world,  and  engages  them  in 
a  deep  concern  about  eternal  happiness,  and  puts  them  upon 
earnestly  seeking  their  salvation,  and  convinces  them  of  the 
dreadfulness  of  sin,  and  of  their  own  guilty  and  miserable 
state  as  they  are  by  nature.     It  awakens  men^s  consciences, 
and  makes  them  sensible  of  the  dreadfulness  of  God^s  anger, 
and  causes  in   them   a  great  desire  and  earnest  care  and 
endeavour  to  obtain  his  favour.     It  puts  them  upon  a  more 
diligent  improvement  of  the  means  of  grace  which  God  has 
appointed  ;  accompanied  with  a  greater  regard  to  the  word  of 
Grod,  a  desire  of  hearing  and  reading  it,  and  of  being  more 
conversant  with  it  than  they  used  to  be.     And  it  is  notoriously 
manifest,  that  the  spirit  that  is  at  work,  in  general,  operates  as 
a  spirit  of  truth,  making  persons  more  sensible  of  what  is 
really  true  in  those  things  that  concern  their  eternal  salvation  : 
As,  that  they  must  die,  and  that  life  is  very  short  and  un- 
certain ;  that  there  is  a  great  sin-hating  God,  to  whom  they 
are  accountable,  and  who  will  fix  them  in  an  eternal  state 
in  another  world ;  and   that  they  stand  in  great  need  of  a 
Saviour.     It  makes  persons  more  sensible  of  uie  value  of  Jesus 
who  was  crucified,  and  their  need  of  him ;  and  that  it  puts 
them  upon  earnestlv  seeking  an  interest  in  him.    It  cannot 
be  but  that  these  tilings  should   be    apparent   to.  people   in 
general  through  the  land ;  for  these  things  are  not  done  in 
a  corner ;  the  work  has  not  been  confined  to  a  few  towns, 
in  some  remoter  parts,  but  has  been  carried  on  in  many  places 
all  over  the  land^  and  in  most  of  the  principal,   the  popu- 
lous, and    public   places   in    it.     Christ    in    this   respect  has 
wrought  amongst  us,  in  the  same  manner  that  he  wrought 
his  miracles  in  Judea.     It  has  now  been  continued  for  a  con- 
siderable time  ;  so  that  there  has  been  a  great  opportunity  to 
observe  the  manner  of  the  work.    And  all  such  as  have  been 
very  conversant  with  the  subject  of  it,  see  a  great  deal  more, 
that  by  the  rules  of  the  apostle,  does  clearly  and  certainly  shew 
it  to  be  the  work  of  God. 

And  here  I  would  observe,  that  the  nature  and  tendency 
of  a  spirit  that  is  at  work,  may  be  determined  with  much 
greater  certainty,  and  less  danger  of  being  imposed  upon, 
when  it  is  observed  in  a  great  multitude  of  people  of  all  sorts, 
and  in  various  places,  than  when  it  is  only  seen  in  a  few,  in 
some  particular  place,  that  have  been  much  conversant  one 
with  another.  A  few  particular  persons  may  agree  to  put  a 
cheat  upon  others,  by  a  false  pretence,  and  professing  things  of 
which  they  never  were  conscious.    But  when  the  wore  is  spread 
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their  hearts,  or  can  be  come  at  by  diligent  and  particular 
inquiry^^this  work  has  all  those  marks  that  have  been  pointed 
out  And  this  has  been  the  case  in  very  many  instances,  in 
eoery  article  /  and  in  many  others,  all  those  marl^  have  appear* 
ed  in  a  very  great  degree. 

The  subjects  of  these  uncommon  appearances,  have  been 
of  two  sorts ;  either  those  who  have  been  in  great  distress 
from  an  apprehension  of  their  sin  and  misery ;  or  those  who 
have  been  overcome   with  a  sweet  sense  of  the  greatness, 
wonderfulness,  and  excellency  of  divine  things.    Of  the  mul- 
titude of  those  of  the  former  sort,  that  I  have  had  opportunity 
to  observe,  these   have  been  very    few,  but   their   distress 
has  arisen  apparently  from  real  proper  conviction,  and  being 
in  a  degree  sensible  of  that  which  was  the  truth.    And  though 
I  do  not  suppose,  when  such  things  were  observed  to  be 
common,  that  persons  have  laid  themselves  under  those  violent 
restraints  to  avoid  outward  manifestations  of  their  distress, 
that  perhaps  they  otherwise  would  have  done ;  yet  there  have 
been  very  few  m  whom  there  has  been  any  appearance  of 
feigning   or   aflBscting  such   manifestations,   and   very   many 
for  whom  it  would  have  been  undoubtedly  utterly  impossible 
for  them  to  avoid  them.     Generally,  in  these  agonies  they 
have  appeared  to  be  in  the  perfect  exercise  of  their  reason ; 
and  those  of  them  who  could  speak,  have  been  well  able  to 
give  an  account  of  the  circumstances  of  their  mind,  and  the 
cause  of  their  distress,  at  the  time,  and  were  able  to  remember, 
and  give  an  account  of  it  afterwards.    I  have  known  a  very 
few  instances  of  those,  who,  in  their  great  extremity,  have  for 
a  short  space  been  deprived  in  some  measure  of  the  use  of 
reason;  but   among  the    many    hundreds,   and  it  may   be 
thousands,  that  have  lately  been  brought  to  such  agonies,  I 
never  yet  knew  one,  lastingly  deprived  of  their  reason.    In 
some  that  I  have  known,  melancholy  has  evidently  been  mixt ; 
and   when  it  is  so,  the  difference  is  very  apparent;   their 
distresses  are  of  another  kind,  and  operate  quite  after  another 
manner,  than  when  their  distress  is  from  mere  conviction.    It 
is  .not  truth  only  that  distresses  them,  but  many  vain  shadows 
and  notions  that  will   not  give  place  either  to  scripture  or 
reason.    Some  in  their  great  distress  have  not  been  well  able 
to  give  an  account  of  themselves,  or  to  declare  the  sense  they 
have  of  things,  or  to  explain  the  manner  and  cause  of  their 
trouble  to  others,  that  yet  I  have  had  no  reason  to  think  were 
not  under  proper  convictions,  and. in  whom  there  has  been 
manifested  a  good  issue.    But  this  will  not  be  at  all  wondered 
at,  by  those  who  have  had  much  to  do  with  souls  under 
spiritual  difficulties :  some  things  of  which  they  are  sensible, 
are  altogether  new  to  them ;  theur  ideas  and  inward  sensations 
are  new,  and  what  they  therefore  know  not  how  to  express  in 
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been  composed  and  quiet,  in  submission  to  a  just  and  sovereign 
God  ;  but  their  bodily  strength  much  spent.  Spmetimes  theic 
lives,  to  appearance,  were  almost  gone;  and  then  light  has 
appeared,  and  a  glorious  Redeemer,  with  his  wonderful,  all- 
sufficient  grace,  has  been  represented  to  them  often,  in  some 
sweet  invitation  of  scripture.  Sometimes  the  light  comes  in 
suddenly,  sometimes  more  gradually,  filling  their  souls  with 
love,  admiration,  joy,  and  self-abasement :  drawing  forth  their 
hearts  after  the  excellent  lovely  Redeemer,  and  longings  to  lie 
in  the  dust  before  him ;  and  that  others  might  behold,  embrace, 
and  be  delivered  by  him.  They  had  longings  to  live  to  his 
glory  ;  but  were  sensible  that  they  can  do  nothing  of  themselves, 
appearing  vile  in  their  own  eyes,  and  having  much  jealousy 
over  their  own  hearts.  And  all  the  appearances  of  a  real 
change  of  heart  have  followed ;  and  grace  has  acted,  from  time 
to  time,  after  the  same  manner  that  it  used  to  act  in  those  that 
were  converted  formerly,  with  the  like  difficulties,  temptations, 
buffistings,  and  comforts;  excepting  that  in  many,  the  light 
and  comfort  have  been  in  higher  degrees  than  ordinary.— 
Many  very  young  children  have  been  thus  wrought  upon. 
There  have  been  some  instances  very  much  like  those  (Mark 
i.  26,  and  Chap.  ix.  26.)  of  whom  we  read,  that  ^^  when  the 
devil  had  cried  with  a  loud  voice,  and  rent  them  sore,  he  came 
out  of  them.^*  And  probably  those  instances  were  designed 
for  a  type  of  such  things  as  these.  Some  have  several  turns  of 
^reat  agonies,  before  they  are  delivered ;  and  others  have  been 
m  such  distress,  which  has  passed  off,  and  no  deliverance  at 
alf  has  followed. 

Some  object  against  it  as  great  confusion,  when  there  is  a 
number  together  in  such  circumstances  making  a  noise ;  and 
say,  God  cannot  be  the  author  of  it ;  because  he  is  the  God 
of'^  order,  not  of  confusion.  But  let  it  be  considered,  what  is 
the  proper  notion  of  confusion,  but  the  breaking  that  order  of 
things,  whereby  they  are  properly  disposed,  and  duly  directed 
to  their  end,  so  that  the  order  and  due  connexion  of  means 
being  broken,  they  fail  of  their  end.  Now  the  conviction  of 
sinners  for  their  conversion  is  the  obtaining  of  the  end  of 
religious  means.  Not  but  that  I  think  the  persons  thus  extra* 
ordinarily  moved,  should  endeavour  to  refrain  from  such  out* 
ward  manifestations,  what  they  well  can,  and  should  refrain 
to  their  utmost,  at  the  time  of  their  solemn  worship.  But  if 
God  is  pleased  to  convince  the  consciences  of  persons,  so  that 
they  cannot  avoid  great  outward  manifestations,  even  to  inter- 
rupting,  aud  bredting  off  those  public  means  they  were 
attending,  I  do  not  think  this  is  confusion,  or  an  unhappy 
interruption,  any  more  than  if  a  '  lid  meet  od  the 

field  to  pray  for  rain,  aE^  «  k  off  fi"©"!  their 

exercise  by  a  plentifioil  «h0 
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dered  at,  that  a  reformation,  after  a  Ions  continued  and  almost 
universal  deadness,  should  at  first,  when  the  revival  is  new, 
be  attended  with  such  things.  In  the  first  creation  God  did 
not  make  a  complete  world  at  once ;  but  there  was  a  great 
deal  of  imperfection,  darkness,  and  mixture  of  chaos  and  con- 
fusion, after  God  first  said,  ^^  Let  there  be  light,'^  before  the 
whole  stood  forth  in  perfect  form.  When  God  at  first  began 
his  great  work  for  the  deliverance  of  his  people,  after  their 
long  continued  bondage  in  Egypt,  there  were  false  wonders 
mixed  with  the  true  for  a  while ;  which  harden^  the  unbe- 
lieving Egyptians,  and  made  them  to  doubt  of  the  divinity 
of  the  whole  work.  When  the  children  of  Israel  first  went  to 
brmg  up  the  ark  of  God,  after  it  had  been  neglected,  and  had 
been  long  absent,  they  sought  not  the  Lord  after  the  due 
order,  1  Chron.  xv.  13.  At  the  time  when  the  sons  of  God 
came  to  present  themselves  before  Uie  Lord,  Satan  came  also 
among  them.  And  Solomon^s  ships,  when  they  brought  ffold, 
and  silver,  and  pearls,  also  brought  apes  and  peacocks.  When 
daylight  first  appears  after  a  ni^ht  of  darkness,  we  must  ex- 
pect to  have  darkness  mixt  with  light  for  a  while,  and  not  have 
perfect  day,  and  the  sun  risen  at  once.  The  fruits  of  the  earth 
are  first  green  before  thev  are  ripe,  and  come  to  their  proper 
perfection  gradually ;  and  so  Cmist  tells  us,  is  the  kii^dom  of 
God.  Mark  iv.  26,  !i7,  28.  /"So  is  the  kingdom  of  God ;  as 
if  a  man  should  cast  seed  into  the  ground,  and  should  sleep 
and  rise  night  and  day,  and  the  seed  should  spring  and  grow 
up,  he  knoweth  not  how  :  for  the  earth  bringeth  forth  fruit  of 
herself;  first  the  blade,  then  the  ear,  after  that  the  full  com^  in 
the  ear.'"* 

The  imprudences  and  errors  that  have  attended  this  werk, 
are  the  less  to  be  wondered  at,  if  it  be  considered  that  chiefly 
youn^  persons  have  been  the  subjects  of  it,  who  have  less 
steadiness  and  experience,  and  being  in  the  heat  of  vouth,  are 
much  more  ready  to  run  to  extremes.  Satan  will  keep  men 
secure  as  long  as  he  can  ;  but  when  he  can  do  that  no  longer, 
he  often  endeavours  to  drive  them  to  extremes,  and  so  to  dis- 
honour God  and  wound  religion  in  that  way.  And  doubtless 
it  has  been  one  occasion  of  much  misconduct,  that  in  manv 
places,  people  see  plainly  that  their  ministers  have  an  ill 
opinion  of  the  work ;  and  therefore,  with  just  reason,  durst  not 
apply  themselves  to  them  as  their  guides  in  it :  and  so  are  with- 
out guides. — No  wonder  then  that  when  a  people  are  as  sheep 
without  a  shepherd,  they  wander  out  of  the  way.  A  people 
in  such  circumstances,  stand  in  great  and  continual  need  of 
guides,  and  their  guides  stand  in  continual  need  of  much 
more  wisdom  than  they  have  of  their  own.  And  if  a  people 
have  ministers  that  favour  the  work,  and  rejoice  in  it,  yet  it  is 
not  to  be  expected,  that  either  the  people  or  ministers,  should 
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coming  of  Christ  had  been  much  spoken  of  in  the  prophecies 
of  scripture  which  they  had  in  their  hands,  and  it  had  been 
long  expected ;  and  yet  because  Christ  came  in  a  manner 
they  did  not  expect,  and  which  was  not  agreeable  to  their 
carnal  reason,  they  would  not  own  him.  Nay,  they  opposed 
him,  counted  him  a  madman,  and  pronounced  the  spirit  that 
be  wrought  by  to  be  the  spirit  of  the  devil.  They  stood  and 
wondered  at  the  great  things  done,  and  knew  not  what  to 
make  of  them ;  but  yet  they  met  with  so  many  stumblinff 
blocks,  that  they  finally  could  not  acknowledge  him.  And 
when  the  Spirit  of  God  came  to  be  poured  out  so  won- 
derfully in  the  apostles^  days,  they  looked  upon  it  as  confiision 
and  distraction.  They  were  astonished  by  what  they  saw  and 
heard,  but  not  convinced.  And  especially  was  the  work  of 
God  then  rejected  by  those  that  were  most  conceited  of  their 
own  understanding  and  knowledge,  agreeable  to  Isa.  xxix.  14. 
"  Therefore,  behold,  I  will  proceed  to  do  a  marvellous  work 
amongst  this  people,  even  a  marvellous  work  and  a  wonder  ; 
for  tite  wisdom  of  their  wise  men  shall  perish,  and  the  under- 
standing of  their  prudent  men  shall  be  hid.^^  And  many  who 
bad  been  in  reputation  for  religion  and  piety,  had  a  ffreat 
spite  against  the  work,  because  they  saw  it  tended  to 
dmiinish  their  honour,  and  to  reproach  their  formality 
and  lukewarmness.  Some  upon  these  accounts,  maliciously 
and  openly  opposed  and  reproached  the  work  of  the  Spirit 
of  God,  and  called  it  the  work  of  the  devil,  against  inward 
conviction,  and  so  were  guilty  of  the  unpardonable  sin 
against  the  Holy  Ghost. 

There  is  another,  a  spiritual  coming  of  Christ,  to  set  up 
his  kingdom  in   the   world,    that  is  as   much  spoken  of  in 
scripture  prophecy  as  that  first  coming,  and  which  has  long 
been  expected  by  the  church  of  God.     We  have  reason  to 
think,  from  what  is  said    of  this,   that    it  will  be,  in  many 
respects,  parallel  with  the  other.    And  certainly,  that  low  state 
into  which  the  visible  church  of  God  has  lately  been  sunk,  is 
very  parallel  with  the  state  of  the  Jewish  church,  when  Christ 
came ;  and  therefore  no  wonder  at  all,  that  when  Christ  comes, 
his  work  should  appear  a  strange  work  to  most ;  yea,  it  would 
be  a  wonder  if  it  should  be  otherwise.     Whether  the  present 
work  be  the  beginning  of  that  great  and  frequently  predicted 
ccNtning  of  Christ  to  set  up  his  kingdom,  or  not,  it  is  evident, 
firom  what  has  been  said,  that  it  is  a  work  of  the  same  spirit, 
and  of  the  same  nature.     And  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt,  but 
that   the  conduct  of  persons  who  continue   long  to  refuse 
acknowledging  Christ  in  the  work-— especially  those  who  are 
set  to  be  teachers  in  his  church — will  be  in   like  manner  pro- 
voking to  God,  as^'it  was  in  the  Jews  of  old,  while  refusing  to 
acknowledge  Christ;  notwithstanding  what  they  may  plead 
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be  ?'^  To  whom  Elisha  said,  '^  Behold  thou  shaB  see  it  with 
thine  eyes,  but  shall  not  eat  thereof/*  Let  all  to  whom  this 
work  is  a  cloud  and  darkness— -as  the  pillar  of  cloud  and  fire 
was  to  the  Egyptians — take  heed  that  it  be  not  their  destruction^ 
while  it  gives  light  to  God^s  Israel. 

1  would  entreat  those   who  quiet  themselves,  that  they 
proceed  on  a  principle  of  prudence,  and  are  waiting  to  see 
the  issue  of  things — and  what  h-uits  those  that  are  the  subjects 
of  this  work  will  bring  forth  in  their  lives  and  conversations— » 
to  consider,  whether  this  will  justify  a  long  refraining  from 
acknowledging  Christ  when  he  apfiears  so  wonderfully  and 
graciously  present  in  the  land.     It  is  probable  that  many  dT 
those   who  are  thus   waiting,  know  not  for  what  they  are 
waiting.     If  they  wait  to  see  a  work  of  God  without  dmcul* 
ties  and  stumbling  blocks,  it  will  be  like  the  fooPs  waiting  at 
the  river  side  to  have  the  water  all  run  by.    A  work  of  €r0d 
without  stumbling  blocks  is  never  to  be  expected.    ^*  It  must 
need  be  that  offences  come.**    There  never  yet  was  any  great 
manifestation  that  God  made  of  himself  to  the  world,  without 
many  difficulties  attending  it.     It  is  with  the  works  of  God,  as 
with  his  word  ;  they  seem  at  first  full  of  things  that  are  strange, 
inconsistent,  and  difficult  to  the  carnal  unbelieving  hearts  of 
men.     Christ  and  his  work  always  was,  and  always  will  be,  a 
stone  of  stumbling,  and  rock  of  offence,  a  gin  and  a  snare  to 
many.    The  prophet  Hosea,  (chap,  xiv.^  speaking  of  a  glo^ 
rious  revival  of  religion  in  God's  church — when  God  would 
be  as  the  dew  unto  Israel,  who  should  grow  as  the  lily,  and 
cast  forth  his  roots  as  Lebanon,  whose  branches  should  spread, 
&c. — concludes  all  thus  :  ^^  Who  is  wise,  and  he  shall  under* 
stand  these  things  1  prudent,  and  he  shall  know  them  ?  fiinr  the 
ways  of  the  Lord  are  right,  and  the  just  shall  walk  in  them ;  bdt 
the  transgressors  shall  fall  therein.** 

It  is  probable  that  the  stumbling  blocks  that  now  attend 
this  work,  will  in  some  respects  be  increased,  and  not  dimi^ 
nished.  We  probably  shcdl  see  more  instances  of  apostaey 
and  gross  iniquity  among  professors.  And  if  one  aind  of 
stumbling  blocks  are  removed,  it  is  to  be  expected  that  others 
will  come.  It  is  with  Christ's  works  as  it  was  with  his  para* 
bles ;  things  that  are  difficult  to  men's  dark  minds  are  ordered 
of  purpose,  for  the  trial  of  their  dispositions  and  spiritual 
sense ;  and  that  those  of  corrupt  minds  and  of  an  unbelieving, 
perverse,  cavilling  spirit,  '*  seeing  might  see,  and  not  under- 
stand.** Those  who  are  now  waiting  to  see  the  issue  of  this 
work,  think  they  shall  be  better  able  to  determine  by  and  by ; 
but  probably  many  of  them  are  mistaken.  The  Jews  that  saw 
Christ's  miracles,  waited  to  see  better  evidences  of  his  being 
the  Messiah ;  they  wanted  a  sign  from  heaven ;  but  the^  waited 
in  vain ;  their  stumbling  block  did  not  diminidi,  but  mcrease. 
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they  be  not  guilty  of  the  unpardonable  sin.  When  the  Holy 
Spirit  is  much  poured  out,  and  men's  lusts,  lukewarmness  and 
hypocrisy,  are  reproached  by  its  powerful  operations,  then  is 
the  most  likely  time  of  any  for  this  sin  to  be  committed.  If 
the  work  goes  on,  it  is  well  if  among  the  many  that  shew  an 
enmity  against  it,  some  be  not  guilty  of  this  sin,  if  none  have 
been  already.  Those  who  maliciously  oppose  and  reproach 
this  work,  and  call  it  the  work  of  the  devil,  want  but  one  thing^ 
of  the  unpardonable  sin,  and  that  is,  doinff  it.  against  inward 
conviction.  And  though  some  are  so  prudent,  as  not  openly 
to  oppose  and  reproach  this  work,  yet  it  is  to  be  feared — at 
this  day,  when  the  Lord  is  going  forth  so  gloriously  against 
his  enemies — that  many  who  are  silent  and  inactive,  especially 
ministers,  will  bring  that  curse  of  the  angel  of  the  Lord  upon 
themselves,  Judg.  v.  23.  *^  Curse  ye  Meroz,  said  the  angel  of 
the  Lord,  curse  ye  bitterly  the  inhabitants  thereof;  because 
they  came  not  to  the  help  of  the  Lord,  to  the  help  of  the  Lord 
against  the  mighty.^' 

Since  the  great  God  has  come  down  from  heaven,  and 
manifested  himself  in  so  wonderful  a  manner  in  this  land, 
it  is  vain  for  any  of  us  to  expect  any  other  than  to  be  greatly 
afiected  by  it  in  our  spiritual  state  and  circumstances,  re- 
specting the  favour  of  God,  one  way  or  other.  Those  who  do 
not  become  more  happy  by  it,  will  become  far  more  guilty 
and  miserable.  It  is  always  so ;  such  a  season  as  proves  an 
acceptable  year,  and  a  time  of  great  favour  to  them  who 
accept  and  improve  it,  proves  a  day  of  vengeance  to  others. 
Isai.  lix.  2.  When  God  sends  forth  his  word^  it  shall  not 
return  to  him  void ;  much  less  his  Spirit  When  Christ  was 
upon  earth  in  Judea,  many  slighted  and  rejected  him ;  but 
it  proved  in  the  issue  to  be  no  matter  of  indifference  to  them. 
God  made  all  that  people  to  feel  that  Christ  had  been  among 
them ;  those  who  did  not  feel  it  to  their  comfort,  felt  it  to  their 
great  sorrow.  When  God  onlv  sent  the  prophet  Ezekiel  to 
the  Children  of  Israel,  he  declared,  that  whether  they  would 
hear  or  whether  they  would  forbear,  yet  they  should  know  that 
there  had  been  a  prophet  among  them ;  how  much  more 
may  we  suppose  that  when  God  has  appeared  so  wonderfully 
in  this  land,  that  he  will  make  every  one  to  know  that  the 

Eeat  Jehovah  had  been  in  New  England. — ^I  come  now  in  the 
St  place. 

III.  To  apply  myself  to  those  who  are  the  friends  of 
this  work,  who  have  been  partakers  of  it,  and  are  zealous 
to  promote  it.  Let  me  earnestly  exhort  such  to  give  diligent 
heed  to  themselves  to  avoid  all  errors  and  misconduct,  and 
whatever  may  darken  and  obscure  the  work  ;  and  to  give  no 
occasion  to  those  who  stand  ready  to  reproach  it.  The 
Vt)L.  HI.  76 
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to  God,  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  gospel,  or  of  so  dangerous 
consequence ;  and  there  is  no  one  sin  that  does  so  much  let  in 
the  devil  into  the  hearts  of  the  saints,  and  expose  them  to  his 
delusions.  I  have  seen  it  in  many  instances,  and  that  in  emi- 
nent saints.  The  devil  has  come  in  at  this  door  presently  after 
some  eminent  experience  and  extraordinary  communion  with 
God,  and  has  woefully  deluded  and  led  them  astray,  till  God 
has  mercifully  opened  their  eyes  and  delivered  them ;  and  they 
themselves*  have  afterwards  been  made  sensible  that  it  was 
pride  that  betrayed  thenu 

Some  of  the  true  friends  of  the  work  of  God^s  Spirit  have 
erred  in  giving  too  much  heed  to  impulses  and  strong  impres* 
sions  on  their  minds,  as  though  they  were  immediate  signifi- 
cations from  heaven  to  them,  of  something  that  should  come 
to  pass,  or  something  that  it  was  the  mind  and  the  will  of 
God  that  they  should  do,  which  was  not  signified  or  revealed 
any  where  in  the  Bible  without  those  impulses.  These 
impressions,  if  they  are  truly  from  the  Spirit  of  God,  are  of  a 
quite  different  nature  from  his  gracious  influences  on  the  hearts 
of  the  saints:  they  are  of  the  nature  of  the  extraordinary  gifts 
of  the  Spirit,  and  are  properly  inspiration,  such  as  the  prophets 
and  apostles  and  others  had  of  old ;  which  the  apostle  distin- 
guishes from  the  grace  of  the  Spirit,  1  Cor.  xiii. 

One  reason  why  some  have  been  ready  to  lay  weight 
on  such  impulses,  is  an  opinion  they  have  had.  That  the  glory 
of  the  approaching  happy  days  of  the  church  would  partly 
consist  in  restoring  those  extraordinary  gifts  of  the  Spirit. 
This  opinion,  I  TOlieve,  arises  partly  through  want  of  duly 
considering  and  comparing  the  nature  and  value  of  those  two 
kinds  of  influences  of  the  Spirit,  viz.  those  that  are  ordinary 
and  gracious,  and  those  that  are  extraordinary  and  miraculous. 
The  former  are  by  far  the  most  excellent  and  glorious ;  as 
the  apostle  largely  shows.  (1  Cor.  xii.  31,  &c.)  Speaking  of 
the  extraordinary  ^fts  of  the  Spirit,  he  says,  "  But  covet 
earnestly  the  best  gifts ;  and  yet  1  show  you  a  more  excellent 
way  f^  t.  e.  a  more  excellent  way  of  the  influence  of  the  Spirit. 
And  then  he  sees  on,  in  the  next  chapter,  to  show  what 
that  more  excellent  way  is,  even  the  grace  of  that  Spirit, 
which  summarily  consists  in  charity,  or  divine  love.  And 
throughout  that  chapter  he  shows  the  great  preference  of  that 
above  inspiration.  God  communicates  his  own  nature  to 
the  soul  in  saving  grace  in  the  heart,  more  than  in  all 
miraculous  gifts.  The  blessed  image  of  God  consists  in  that 
and  not  in  these.  The  excellency,  happiness,  and  glory  of 
the  soul,  immediately  consists  in  the  former.  That  is  a  root 
which  bears  infinitely  more  excellent  fruit  Salvation  and  the 
eternal  enjoyment  of  God  is  promised  to  divine  grace,  but 
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excellent  way  of  Crod^s  communicating  his  Spirit  to  his  church, 
it  is  the  greatest  glory  of  the  church  in  all  ages.    Thb  glory 
is  what  makes  the  church  on  earth  most  like  the  church  in 
heaven,  when  prophecy,  and  tongues,  and  other  miraculous 
gifts  cease.    And  God  communicates  his  Spirit  only  in  that 
more  excellent  way  of  which  the  apostle  speaks,  viz.  charity 
or  divine  love,  "  which  never  faileth."    Therefore  the  glory  of 
the  approaching  happy  state  of  the  church  does  not  at  all  re- 
quire these  extraordinary  gifts.    As  that  state  of  the  church 
will  be  the  nearest  of  any^toits  perfect  state  in  heaven,  so  I  be- 
lieve it  will  be  like  it  in  this,  that  all  extraordinary  gifts  shall 
have  ceased  and  vanished  away ;  and  all  those  stars,  and  the 
moon,  with  the  reflected  light  they  gave  in  the  night,  or  in  a 
dark  season,  shall  be  swallowed  up  in  the  sun  of  divine  love. 
The  apostle  speaks  of  these  gifts  of  inspiration  as  childish 
things,  in  compaiison  pf  the  influence  of  the  Spirit  in  divine 
love ;  things  given  to  the  church  only  to  support  it  in  its 
minority,  till   the  church  should  have   a   complete  standing 
rule  established,  and  all  the  ordinary  means  of  grace  should 
be  settled ;  but  as  things  that  should  cease  ad  the  church 
advanced  to  the  state  of  manhood.     1  Cor.  xiti.  11.   ^^When 
I  was  a  child,  I  spake  as  a  child,  I  understood  as  a  child,  I 
thought  as  a  child  ;   but  when  I  became  a  man,  I  put  away 
childish  things  ;^^  compared  with  the  three  preceding  verses. 

When  the  apostle  in  this  chapter  speaks  of  prophecies, 
tongues  and  revelations  ceasing  and  vanishing  away  in  the 
church — when  the  Christian  church  should  be  advanced  from 
a  state  of  minority  to  a  state  of  manhood — he  seems  to  have 
respect  to  its  commg  to  an  adult  state  in  this  world,  as  well  as 
in  heaven  ;  for  he  speaks  of  such  a  state  of  manhood  wherein 
those  three  things.  Faith,  Hope,  and  Charity  should  remain 
after  miracles  and  revelations  had  ceased  :  as  in  the  last  verse, 
and  ^^  now  abideth  (ju^cvsi,  remaineth^)  Faith,  Hope,  and  Charity, 
these  three.^^  The  apostle^s  manner  of  speaking  here  shews 
an  evident  reference  to  what  he  had  just  been  saying  before ; 
and  here  is  a  manifest  antithesis  between  remaining^  and  that 
failings  ceasing^  and  vanishing  away^  spoken  of  in  the  8th 
verse.  The  apostle  had  been  shewing  how  all  those  gifts  of 
inspiration,  which  were  the  leading-strings  of  the  Christian 
church  in  its  infancy,  should  vanish  away  when  the  church  came 
to  a  state  of  manhood.  Then  he  returns  to  observe  what 
things  remain  after  those  had  failed  and  ceased ;  and  he  ob- 
serves that  those  three  things  shall  remain  in  the  church.  Faith, 
Hope,  and  Charity ;  and  therefore  the  adult  state  of  the  church 
he  speaks  of,  is  the  more  perfect  one  at  which  it  shall  arrive  on 
earth,  especially  in  the  latter  ages  of  the  world.  And  this  was 
the  more  properly  observed  to  the  church  at  Corinth,  upon  two 
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or  that  the  common  knowledge  which  a  grown  man  has,  more 
than  a  little  child,  is  of  no  use.  At  this  rate,  a  child  of  four 
years  old  is  as  fit  for  a  teacher  in  the  church  of  God,  with 
the  same  degree  of  grace — and  capable  of  doing  as  much  to 
advance  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  by  his  instruction — as  a  very 
knowing  man  of  thirty  years  of  age.  If  adult  persons  have 
greater  ability  and  advantage  to  do  service,  because  they  have 
more  knowledge  than  a  little  child,  then  doubtless  if  they  have 
more  human  knowledge  still,  with  the  same  degree  of  grace, 
they  would  have  still  greater  ability  and  advantage  to  do 
service.  An  increase  of  knowledge,  without  doubt,  increases 
a  man^s  advantage  either  to  do  good  or  hurt,  according  as  he  is 
disposed.  It  is  too  manifest  to  be  denied,  that  God  made  ^reat 
use  of  human  learning  in  the  apostle  Paul,  as  he  also  did  in 
Moses  and  Solomon. 

And  if  knowledge  obtained  by  human  means,  is  not  to 
be  despised,  then  it  will  follow  that  the  means  of  obtaining  it 
are  not  to  be  neglected,  viz.  study ;  and  that  this  is  of  great 
use  in  order  to  a  preparation  for  publicly  instructing  others. 
And  though  having  the  heart  full  of  the  powerful  influences  of 
the  Spirit  of  God,  may  at  some  time  enable  persons  to  speak 
profitably,  yea,  very  excellently  without  study ;  yet  this  will 
not  warrant  us  needlesslv  to  east  ourselves  down  from  the 
pinnacle  of  the  temple,  depending  upon  it  that  the  angel  of 
the  Lord  will  bear  us  up,  and  keep  us  from  dashing  our  foot 
against  a  stone,  when  there  is  another  way  to  go  down,  though 
it  be  not  so  quick.  And  I  would  pray,  that  method^  in  public 
discourses,  which  tends  greatly  to  help  both  the  understanding 
and  memory,  may  not  be  wholly  neglected. 

Another  thing  I  would  beg  the  dear  children  of  God 
more  fully  to  consider  of,  is,  how  far,  and  upon  what  grounds 
the  rules  of  the  holy  scriptures  will  truly  justify  their  passing 
censures  upon  other  professing  Christians,  as  hypocrites,  and 
ignorant  of  real  religion.  We  all  know  that  there  is  a  judging 
and  censuring  of  some  sort  or  other,  that  the  scripture  very 
often  and  very  strictly  forbids.  I  desire  that  those  rules  of 
scripture  may  be  looked  into,  and  thoroughly  weighed ;  and 
that  it  may  be  considered  whether  our  taking  it  upon  us  to 
discern  the  state  of  others — and  to  pass  sentence  upon  them 
as  wicked  men,  though  professing  Christians,  and  of  a  good 
visible  conversation — be  not  really  forbidden  by  Christ  in 
the  New  Testament.  If  it  be,  then  doubtless  the  disciples  of 
Christ  ought  to  avoid  this  practice,  however  sufllicient  they 
may  think  themselves  for  it ;  or  however  needful,  or  of  goodi 
tendency  they  may  think  it.  It  is  plain  that  the  sort  of  judg- 
ment which  God  claims  as  his  prerogative,  whatever  that  be, 
is  forbidden.  We  know  that  a  certain  judging  of  the  hearts 
of  the  children  of  men,  is  often  spoken  of  as  the  great  prero- 
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the  care  of  the  fruit  of  the  vmeyard,  Luke  xx.  and  who  are 
elsewhere  represented  as  servants  of  the  Lord  of  the  harvest 
c^pointed  as  labourers  in  his  harvest.  These  we  know  are 
ministers  of  the  gospel.  Now  is  that  parable  in  the  13th  of 
Matthew  fulfilled :  '^  While  men  sleep,^^  during  a  Ions,  sleepy, 
dead  time  in  the  church,)  ^^  the  enemy  has  sowed  tares :" 
now  is  the  time  ^^  when  the  blade  is  sprung  up,^^  and  religion 
is  reviving ;  and  now  some  of  the  servants  who  have  the  care 

of  the  field  say,  ^'  Let  us  go  and  gather  up  the  tares.'^ 

I  know  there  is  a  great  aptness  m  men  who  suppose  they 
have  had  some  experience  of  the  power  of  religion,  to  think 
themselves  suflSicient  to  discern  and  determine  the  state  of 
others  by  a  little  conversation  with  them ;  and  experience  has 
taught  me  that  this  is  an  error.  I  once  did  not  imagine  that 
the  heart  of  man  had  been  so  unsearchable  as  it  is.  I  am  less 
charitable,  and  less  uncharitable  than  once  I  was.  I  find  more 
things  in  wicked  men  that  may  counterfeit,  and  make  a  fair 
shew  of  piety ;  and  more  ways  that  the  remaining  corruption 
of  the  godly  may  make  them  appear  like  carnal  men,  forma- 
lists and  dead  hypocrites,  that  once  I  knew  of.  The  longer  I 
live  the  less  I  wonder  that  God  challenges  it  as  his  prerogative 
to  try  the  hearts  of  the  children  of  men,  and  directs  that  this 
business  should  be  let  alone  till  harvest.  I  desire  to  adore  the 
wisdom  of  God,  and  his  goodness  to  me  and  my  fellow-crea- 
tures, that  he  has  not  committed  this  j^eat  business  into  the 
hands  of  such  a  poor,  weak  and  dim-si^hted  creature — one  of 
so  much  blindness,  pride,  partiality,  prejudice,  and  deceitfulness 
of  heart — but  has  committed  it  into  the  hands  of  one  infinitely 
fitter  for  it,  and  has  made  it  his  prerogative. 

The  talk  of  some  persons,  and  the  account  they  give  of 
their  experiences,  is  exceedinffly  satisfying,  and  such  as  forbids 
and  banishes  the  thought  of  their  being  any  other  than  the 
precious  children  of  God.  It  obliges,  and  as  it  were  forces 
full  charity ;  but  yet  we  must  allow  the  scriptures  to  stand 
good  that  speak  of  every  thing  in  the  saint  belonging  to  the 
spiritual  and  divine  life  as  hidden.  (Col.  iii.  3,  4.)  Their  food 
is  the  hidden  manna ;  they  have  meat  to  eat  that  others  know 
not  of;  a  stranger  intermeddles  not  with  their  joys.  The 
heart  in  which  they  possess  their  divine  distinguishing  orna- 
ments, is  the  hidden  man,  and  in  the  sight  of  God  only,  1  Pet. 
iii.  4.  Their  new  name,  which  Christ  has  given  them,  no 
man  knows  but  he  that  receives  it.  Rev.  ii.  VI.  The  praise  of 
the  true  Israelites,  whose  circumcision  is  that  of  the  heart,  is 
not  of  men  but  of  God,  Rom.  ii.  29 ;  that  is,  they  can  be  cer- 
tainly known  and  discerned  to  be  Israelites,  so  as  to  have  the 
honour  that  belongs  to  such,  only  of  God ;  as  appears  by  the 
use  of  the  like  expression  by  the  same  apostle.  1  Cor.  iv.  5. — 
VOL.  III.  T7 
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And  another  thing  that  I  would  entreat  the  zealous  friends 
of  this  glorious  work^  God  to  avoid,  i^  managing  the  con* 
troversy  with  oppos^i^ittTtoo  much  heat,  and  appearance  of 
an  angry  zeal ;  and  particularly  insisting  very  much  in  public 
prayer  and  preaching,  on  the  persecution  of  opposers.  If  their 
persecution  were  ten  times  so  great  as  it  is,  methinks  it  would 
not  be  best  to  say  so  much  about  it.  If  it  becomes  Christians 
to  be  like  lambs,  not  apt  to  complain  and  cry  when  they  are 
hurt ;  it  becomes  them  to  be  dumb  and  not  to  open  their 
mouth,  after  the  example  of  our  dear  Redeemer;  and  not  to  be 
like  swine  that  are  apt  to  scream  aloud  when  they  are  touched. 
We  should  not  be  ready  presently  to  think  and  speak  of  fire 
from  heaven,  when  the  Samaritans  oppose  us,  and  will  not  re- 
ceive us  into  their  villages.  God^s  zealous  ministers  would  do 
well  to  think  of  the  direction  the  apostle  Paul  gave  to  a  zealous 
minister,  2  Tim,  ii.  24 — 26.  ^^  And  the  servant  of  the  Lord 
must  not  strive,  but  be  gentle  unto  all  men,  apt  to  teach,  patient, 
in  meekness  instructing  those  that  oppose  themselves  ;  if  God 
peradventure  will  give  them  repentance,  to  the  acknowledging 
of  the  truth;  and  that  they  may  recover  themselves  out  of  the 
snare  of  the  devil,  who  are  taken  captive  by  him  at  his  will/^ 

I  would  humbly  recommend  to  those  that  love  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  and  would  advance  his  kingdom,  a  good  attendance 
to  that  excellent  rule  of  prudence  which  Christ  has  left  us,  Matth. 
ix.  16, 17.  ^'No  man  putteth  a  piece  of  new  cloth  into  an  old 
garment ;  for  that  which  is  put  in  to  fill  it  up,  taketh  from  the 
garment,  and  the  rent  is  made  worse.  Neither  do  men  put 
new  wine  into  old  bottles ;  else  the  bottles  break  and  the  wine 
runneth  out,  and  the  bottles  perish.  But  they  put  new  wine  into 
new  bottles,  and  both  are  preserved.^^  1  am  afraid  that  the 
wine  is  now  runninff  out  in  some  part  of  this  land,  for  want  of 
attending  to  this  rule.  For  though  I  believe  we  have  confined 
ourselves  too  much  to  a  certain  stated  method  and  form  in  the 
management  of  our  religious  affairs,  which  has  had  a  tendency 
to  cause  all  our  religion  to  degenerate  into  mere  formality,  yet 
whatever  has  the  appearance  of  a  great  innovation — that  tends 
much  to  shock  and  surprise  pcople^s  minds,  and  to  set  them  a 
talking  and  disputing — tends  greatly  to  hinder  the  progress  of 
the  power  of  religion.  It  raises  the  opposition  of  some,  diverts 
the  minds  of  others,  and  perplexes  many  with  doubts  and 
scruples.  It  causes  people  to  swerve  from  their  great  business, 
and  turn  aside  to  vam  jangling.  Therefore  that  which  is  very 
much  beside  the  common  practice,  unless  it  be  a  thing  in  its 
own  nature  of  considerable  importance,  had  better  be  avoided. 
Herein  we  shall  follow  the  example  of  one  who  had  the  greatest 
success  in  propagating  the  power  of  religion.  1  Cor.  ix.  20-— 23. 
*^  Unto  the  Jews,  I  became  as  a  Jew,  that  I  might  gain  the  Jews ; 
to  them  that  are  under  the  law,  as  under  the  law.  that  I  might 
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